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TALKING  BOOK  TOPICS  is  published  bimonthly  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  with  funds  provided  by  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  distributed  free  of  charge  for  use  by 
or  for  blind  and  physically  handicapped  persons 
who  borrow  books  from  the  regional  libraries  and 
their  branches  cooperating  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  program. 

Communications  regarding  editorial  policy,  articles, 
and  announcements  for  publication  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20540. 

Changes  of  address  and  subscription  cancellations 
(require  three  mbnths’  notice)  should  be  sent  to 
your  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  or  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Second-class  postage  paid  at  New  York,  New  York, 
and  additional  mailing  offices.  Postmaster:  send 
Form  3579  to  “Talking  Book  Topics,”  15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10011. 

TALKING  BOOK  TOPICS  is  a  magazine  of  book  news 
designed  to  inform  readers  of  developments  and 
activities  in  library  service  for  the  blind  and  phys¬ 
ically  handicapped. 
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LARGE-TYPE  WEEKLY 

The  New  York  Times  Company  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  projected  publication  of  a  weekly 
large-print  edition  of  the  “Times.”  The  twenty- 
four  page  paper,  to  begin  on  Monday,  March 
6,  1967,  will  be  based  on  the  preceding  Sun¬ 
day’s  edition  of  the  “Times.”  The  first  fourteen 
pages  will  be  devoted  to  a  digest  of  the  “News 
of  the  Week  in  Review”  section,  and  the  last 
ten  pages  to  items  of  interest  from  the  sports, 
financial,  theater,  art,  science,  and  editorial  sec¬ 
tions,  a  crossword  puzzle,  and  a  feature  article 
by  one  of  the  regular  “Times”  columnists,  such 
as  Russell  Baker  or  James  Reston.  There  will 
be  no  advertising. 

Printed  in  18-point  type  with  heavy  black 
divider-lines  between  the  columns,  the  paper  is 
of  special  interest  to  all  who  have  limited  vision. 
Subscriptions  are  $29  per  year  (about  56^5  per 
issue)  and  anyone  may  subscribe.  Inquiries  and 
orders  may  be  addressed  to  Large  Type  Weekly, 
New  York  Times,  229  West  43rd  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10036. 


SPOKEN  WORD  CATALOG  AVAILABLE 

Commercial  recordings  of  speeches,  poetry, 
drama,  and  lectures  available  for  purchase  are 
listed  in  a  187-page  booklet  offered  by  Sam 
Goody,  a  New  York  record  dealer.  The  listing 
is  by  author,  and  it  provides  a  key  to  individual 
pieces,  such  as  short  poems,  directing  one  to 
the  appropriate  entry  in  the  “Sam  Goody  Cata¬ 
log.”  Order  “Comprehensive  Listing  of  Speech, 
Literature,  Drama,  Poetry  on  Recordings”  from 
Sam  Goody,  Inc.,  235  West  49th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019,  for  $1. 


PIONEERS  RECEIVE  AWARD 


REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  NEW  MEXICO 


Last  November,  blind  and  physically  handi¬ 
capped  residents  of  New  Mexico  began  receiv¬ 
ing  braille  and  talking  book  services  from  a  new 
regional  library  in  Santa  Fe.  Located  at  300 
Don  Gasper,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501,  the 
library  is  headed  by  Miss  Mary  Margaret  Smith. 


SUGGESTION  FROM  A  READER 

One  talking  book  user  has  found  a  very  good 
way  to  protect  discs  from  damage  and  to  lessen 
wear  and  tear  on  them.  He  suggests  that  when¬ 
ever  the  arm  of  the  talking  book  machine  is 
moved,  either  in  placing  it  on  the  disc,  moving 
it,  or  taking  it  from  the  disc,  it  is  safer  to  have 
the  machine  in  the  “off”  position.  By  doing 
this,  there  is  no  spinning  disc  to  knock  the  arm 
out  of  your  hand  and  on  to  the  disc.  Even  if 
the  arm  is  dropped  accidentally,  it  will  do  con¬ 
siderably  less  damage  to  the  stilled  disc  than 
it  would  if  the  disc  were  spinning. 


RECORDED  “LOOK”  NOW  AVAILABLE 

Beginning  in  January,  “Look”  joins  the  list  of 
talking  book  periodicals  available  on  loan  from 
the  regional  libraries.  This  bi-weekly  magazine, 
which  enjoys  a  wide  popularity  among  adults 
and  young  adults,  features  timely,  interesting 
articles  on  domestic  and  foreign  topics  ranging 
from  entertainment  and  sports  to  health, 
science,  and  noted  personalities  of  the  day.  For 
information  about  individual  subscriptions, 
write  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky.  40206. 


On  September  20,  1966,  at  their  forty-first 
General  Assembly  in  Milwaukee,  the  Telephone 
Pioneers  of  America  were  presented  with  a 
special  commendation  certificate  by  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  award,  made  in  recognition  of 
their  “support  of  national  library  service  to 
blind  people  through  the  talking  book  machine 
program,”  was  presented  by  John  G.  Lorenz, 
Deputy  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Pioneer  president,  A.  F.  Jacobson. 

Since  1960,  2,300  volunteers  in  56  chapters 
have  established  154  workshops  for  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  talking  book  machines. 
The  Pioneers,  all  active  and  retired  telephone 
employees  who  have  worked  in  the  industry 
twenty-one  years  or  more,  have  repaired  nearly 
65,000  machines.  Duplicates  of  the  award  are 
being  presented  to  each  Pioneer  chapter  taking 
part  in  the  project. 


Deputy  Librarian  of  Congress,  John  G.  Lorenz, 
center,  presents  a  Library  of  Congress  award  to  the 
Pioneers  of  America.  Accepting  the  certificate  for  the 
Pioneers  is  their  president,  A.  F.  Jacobson,  on  the 
right,  and  Ralph  L.  Helmreich,  secretary. 
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NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 


FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

In  1931,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  the  Pratt-Smoot  Act  creating  the  na¬ 
tional  books-for-the-blind  program,  which  is 
administered  by  the  Division  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  This  original  bill  provided  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  braille  books  for 
legally  blind  adults.  Later  changes  in  the  law 
added  talking  books  and  musical  scores  to  the 
program  and  included  blind  children  among 
those  eligible  for  services.  Last  year  the  89th 
Congress  made  still  another  change — a  very 
broad  and  far-reaching  change. 

The  new  amendment,  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Omar  Burleson  of  Texas 
and  in  the  Senate  by  B.  Everett  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  authorizes  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  extend  its  present  services  to  the  blind  to  any 
handicapped  person  certified  as  unable  to  read 
normal  printed  material  because  of  physical 
limitation.  It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  two 
million  persons  now  are  eligible  for  this  special¬ 
ized  library  service.  Included  in  this  figure  are 
the  420,000  blind  persons  already  eligible,  600,- 
000  visually  handicapped  (the  near  blind), 
4,700  persons  who  have  lost  both  arms,  8,000 
who  have  lost  all  of  their  fingers,  1,600  persons 
in  iron  lungs  or  other  respiratory  devices,  and 
the  more  than  750,000  victims  of  cerebral  palsy, 
multiple  sclerosis,  muscular  dystrophy,  Parkin¬ 
son’s  disease,  and  other  crippling  ailments. 

In  order  to  accommodate  these  additional 
readers,  extra  money  has  been  added  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  appropriation  for  the  blind 
to  provide  more  titles  and  more  copies  of  each 
title,  to  add  personnel,  and  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  talking  book  machines. 


It  is  expected  that  possibly  one  quarter  of 
all  those  eligible  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
service.  Presently  only  100,000  blind  persons 
(out  of  420,000)  are  registered,  a  higher  pro¬ 
portion  than  of  sighted  people  who  borrow  from 
regular  libraries  but  who  also  have  access  to 
book  stores  and  other  reading  sources.  During 
1967,  about  20,000  handicapped  persons,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  blind  persons  already  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  will  probably  register. 

Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 

Another  measure,  also  passed  by  the  89th  Con¬ 
gress,  will  affect  this  overall  expansion  of  serv¬ 
ices.  An  amendment  to  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  contains  a  section  that 
would  encourage  the  states  to  inaugurate  or 
expand  library  services  to  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped.  The  funds  to  be  thus  provided  and 
administered  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
would  help  states  which  do  not  now  have  their 
own  libraries  for  the  blind  and  physically  handi¬ 
capped  to  establish  them,  and  enable  states 
which  do,  to  expand  and  improve  them  and 
where  necessary  to  establish  additional  ones. 

What  These  Changes  May  Mean 

It  is  felt  that  the  extension  of  library  services 
to  those  who  up  until  now  have  had  none  will 
also  improve  the  thirty-five-year-old  services  to 
blind  persons.  It  was  noted  many  times  in  the 
hearings  held  on  the  Burleson- Jordan  bills  in 
the  House,  that  the  present  service  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  would  not  suffer  with  this  extension.  These 
changes  may,  with  their  additional  funds,  result 
in  the  providing  of  more  books,  especially  large- 
print  books,  more  machines,  more  personnel, 
more  facilities,  and  thus  better  service  for  all. 
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GUIDELINES  AND  DEFINITIONS 


The  Audience 

Service  is  authorized  to  individuals  who  can¬ 
not  read  or  use  conventional  printed  materi¬ 
als  as  a  result  of  physical  limitations.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  such  persons  are  those  who  are 
blind  or  so  visually  limited  as  to  be  unable  to 
read;  those  who  have  lost  their  arms,  or  the 
use  of  their  arms;  those  whose  muscle  and 
nerve  control  are  severely  impaired.  Also 
included  are  individuals  suffering  from  the 
results  of  strokes,  or  advanced  stages  of  cere¬ 
bral  palsy,  multiple  sclerosis,  muscular  dys¬ 
trophy,  polio,  severe  arthritis,  or  other  ail¬ 
ments  which  make  the  holding  or  reading  of 
ordinary  books  and  magazines  either  impos¬ 
sible  or  so  difficult  as  to  keep  them  from  read¬ 
ing.  Such  persons  can  be  at  home,  in  schools, 
hospitals,  or  other  institutions. 

Not  eligible  for  this  service  are  those  who 
cannot  read  because  of  illiteracy,  economic 
deprivation,  lack  of  education,  insanity,  emo¬ 
tional  disturbances,  mental  retardation.  How¬ 
ever,  a  functional  disorder  due  to  brain 
damage  which  prevents  reading  would  estab¬ 
lish  eligibility. 

Certification 

Eligibility  for  service  must  be  determined  by 
a  competent  authority  who  is  not  a  relative 
of  the  individual  certified.  Any  member  of 
the  medical  or  allied  professions,  professional 
persons  in  the  fields  of  public  health,  edu¬ 
cation,  library  service,  rehabilitation,  social 
work,  and  public  welfare  are  considered  to  be 
competent  authority.  The  statement  of  certi¬ 
fication  should  be  kept  as  simple  as  possible, 
avoiding  complex  forms,  questionnaires,  or 
case  histories,  but  should  be  written  on  of¬ 
ficial  letterhead  stationery  and  indicate  that 
the  disability  is  physical  in  nature  and  pre¬ 


vents  the  patient  from  reading  conventional 
printed  materials. 

Resources 

Much,  if  not  most,  of  the  resources  available 
for  library  service  to  the  blind  and  physically 
handicapped  will  be  available  on  a  national 
basis  from  the  Division  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  At  the  outset,  service  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  largely  by  means  of  talking  books. 

Not  provided  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
at  this  point  are  materials  in  large  print,  pro¬ 
jected  books  and  their  projectors,  page 
turners,  and  musical  recordings.  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  funds  can  be 
used  by  public  libraries  to  acquire  these  and 
other  resources  which  can  be  useful  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  an  adequate  program  of  library  serv¬ 
ice  to  physically  handicapped  persons. 
National,  state,  and  local  organizations,  both 
public  and  private,  can  participate  in,  co¬ 
operate  with,  and  provide  support  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  library  service  to  the  blind  and 
physically  handicapped. 

From  such  sources  can  be  obtained  statis¬ 
tics  as  to  the  potential  size  and  location  of 
the  audience,  guidance  as  to  special  needs 
and  necessary  equipment  to  help  fill  the 
needs,  names  of  individuals  needing  service 
and  volunteer  help  in  establishing  personal 
contacts  with  readers,  and  delivering  and 
picking  up  books  and  materials.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  local  book  stations  and  deposit  col¬ 
lections  can  be  established  in  and  operated  by 
such  organizations  to  provide  minimal  local 
service  and  stimulate  the  use  of  the  large, 
central  Regional  Library. 

For  more  information  write  to  Robert 
Bray,  Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Handi¬ 
capped. 
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STANDARDS  AND  ACCREDITATION 

In  November  1966,  the  Commission  on  Stand¬ 
ards  and  Accreditation  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
(COMSTAC)  published  the  results  of  its  three 
year  study.  “The  COMSTAC  Report”  sets  forth 
specific  standards  by  which  the  effectiveness  of 
activities  in  work  for  the  blind  can  be  gauged 
and  upgraded.  The  Commission  has  also  es¬ 
tablished  an  ongoing  organization,  the  National 
Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the 
Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped,  which  opened 
its  doors  January  1,  1967,  to  administer  a  na¬ 
tionwide  system  of  voluntary  accreditation 
based  on  the  standards. 

COMSTAC  was  a  completely  autonomous 
body,  independent  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind 
and  received  its  funds  from  several  different 
sources.  The  136  persons  who  served  on  the 
Commission  were  drawn  not  only  from  the  field 
of  work  with  the  blind  but  from  many  other 
areas,  including  accounting,  architecture,  edu¬ 
cation,  law,  library  science,  ophthalmology, 
recreation,  and  religion.  The  Commission  de¬ 
veloped  standards  for  five  areas  of  adminis¬ 
tration  (Agency  Function  and  Structure,  Finan¬ 
cial  Accounting  and  Service  Reporting,  Person¬ 
nel  Administration  and  Volunteer  Service, 
Physical  Facilities,  and  Public  Relations  and 
Fund-Raising)  and  for  seven  types  of  service 
programs  (Education,  Library  Services,  Orien¬ 
tation  and  Mobility  Services,  Rehabilitation 
Centers,  Sheltered  Workshops,  Social  Services, 
and  Vocational  Services). 

Briefly,  an  agency  wishing  to  be  accredited 
by  the  newly  formed  National  Accreditation 
Council  will  apply  for  an  accreditation  study. 
The  agency  then  examines  itself  and  submits 
a  report.  Using  this  report  and  the  findings  of 
a  review  team  which  investigates  the  agency 
too,  the  Council  evaluates  the  agency  and  its 
program.  If  the  agency  meets  the  standards  it 
is  awarded  full  accreditation. 
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Standards  for  Library  Service 

Of  particular  interest  to  readers  are  the  stand¬ 
ards  formulated  by  the  Commission  for  library 
services  for  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped. 
Underlying  these  standards  are  the  following 
basic  principles: 

•  All  library  services  for  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  should  rest  on  a  broad  base  of 
support  and  provision  of  library  resources  from 
the  federal,  regional,  and  state  levels. 

•  All  levels  of  library  service,  such  as  com¬ 
munity,  school,  college,  business,  professional, 
or  other,  should  include  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  and  should  provide  the  same 
services  provided  the  sighted,  including  basic 
reference  materials,  a  broad  range  of  other 
materials,  and  advisory  services. 

•  Libraries  serving  the  blind  exclusively  and 
those  serving  both  the  blind  and  the  sighted 
should  be  finked  together  into  a  system  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  adequate  library  service  at 
all  levels. 

•  Each  level  of  government — national,  state, 
county,  city,  school  district,  and  other — should 
be  responsible  for  those  aspects  of  library  serv¬ 
ice  best  provided  at  that  level. 

•  Bibliographic  devices  comparable  to  those 
available  to  sighted  readers,  communication  and 
duplication  facilities  suited  to  the  blind,  and 
other  services  and  tools  improving  the  blind 
person’s  ability  to  use  the  library’s  resources 
should  be  provided  wherever  and  whenever 
technological  developments  and  other  factors 
make  it  possible. 

•  The  use  of  volunteers  in  transcribing  and  in 
supplementary  services  should  meet  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  standards  for  “Personnel  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Volunteer  Service.” 

On  the  basis  of  these  underlying  principles 
the  Commission  has  set  forth  specific  and  de¬ 
tailed  standards  for  each  level  of  service,  in¬ 
cluding  federal,  state  and  regional,  community, 
school,  and  agencies  for  the  blind.  The  areas  of 


service  enumerated  for  each  level  include  the 
size  and  extent  of  the  collection;  number,  type, 
qualifications,  and  duties  of  personnel;  type  of 
materials,  services,  and  equipment  to  be  avail¬ 
able  to  patrons;  the  physical  facilities,  including 
layout  and  structure  of  the  building,  shelf  space, 
and  the  size  and  number  of  rooms  for  the  use  of 
books  and  equipment;  and  cooperative  relation¬ 
ships  with  other  levels  of  service. 

The  Commission  emphasized  that  its  Stand¬ 
ards  for  Library  Services  cover  only  those  areas 
where  the  needs  of  the  blind  and  visually  handi¬ 
capped  require  specialized  services.  The  stand¬ 
ards  endorsed  by  the  American  Library  Associ¬ 
ation  for  all  libraries  are  also  to  be  met.  The 
Commission  also  noted  that  “the  standards 
indicate  minimum  requirements  and  that,  to  be 
effective,  they  should  be  restudied  and  revised 
at  least  every  five  years.” 

The  Standards  and  the  New  Legislation 

The  COMSTAC  standards  will  undoubtedly  be 
of  great  value  in  the  implementation  of  the  new 
amendment  to  the  Pratt-Smoot  Act.  Providing 
services  to  the  physically  handicapped  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  blind  will  necessitate  broad  pro¬ 
grams  of  expansion  in  most  libraries  and  the 
establishment  of  many  new  libraries.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  standards  will  provide  the  means 
of  evaluating  the  present  services  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  expansion  necessary  to  maintain  good 
service.  The  standards  will  also  provide  in  ad¬ 
vance  all  the  information  needed  to  establish 
efficient,  effective  library  service. 

Conversely,  the  section  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  con¬ 
cerning  libraries  for  the  handicapped  (to  be 
administered  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education) 
and  the  extra  appropriation  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  implement  the  amendment  to  the 
Pratt-Smoot  Act  should  provide  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  for  these  expansions  and  new  libraries. 


LARGE  PRINT  BOOK  STUDY  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  New  York  Public  Library  (New  York 
City)  is  conducting  a  study  of  large-print  books 
and  their  use  in  public  libraries.  With  a  demon¬ 
stration  grant  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
under  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  the  library  has  assembled  small  collections 
of  large-print  books  in  two  of  its  library  centers, 
the  Donnell  Center  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Grand  Concourse  Center  in  the  Bronx. 

The  collections,  which  are  on  special  shelves 
in  each  center  for  the  convenience  of  borrowers, 
consist  of  15  copies  of  75  different  titles,  in¬ 
cluding  a  wide  range  of  nonfiction,  the  classics, 
best-sellers,  and  popular,  fight  reading.  A  set 
of  the  large-print  edition  of  the  World  Book 
Encyclopedia  is  also  available  for  reference  use. 
All  major  publishers  of  large-print  books,  Keith 
Jennison,  Xerox,  Harper-Row,  Ulverscroft, 
Large-Print  Publications,  and  National  Aid  to 
the  Visually  Handicapped,  are  represented. 

Specifically,  it  is  hoped  that  the  study  will 
provide  data  on  type  faces,  bindings,  weight 
and  color  of  paper,  and  the  kinds  of  titles  pre¬ 
ferred  by  readers.  To  acquire  this  information, 
a  registry  of  borrowers  is  being  kept,  and  near 
the  end  of  the  study  period  (June  15,  1966,  to 
June  15,  1967)  detailed  questionnaires  will  be 
sent  to  each  person  on  the  fist. 

Although  probably  only  a  few  hundred 
readers  will  participate  in  the  study,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  30,000  people  in  the  New  York 
area  (about  10,000  legally  blind  and  20,000 
visually  handicapped)  are  eligible.  Should  such 
large-print  collections  be  added  on  a  larger 
scale,  for  example,  in  branch  libraries,  service 
to  these  people  would  be  greatly  improved. 
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Library  of  the  month 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  LIBRARY 

Regional  Librarian:  Mr.  Frank  Lavine 

Mr.  Frank  Lavine,  the  Regional  Librarian  at 
the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  Library,  sug¬ 
gested  a  unique  and  very  interesting  approach 
to  the  profiling  of  his  library.  He  asked  that 
each  member  of  his  staff  compose  a  short  piece 
about  his  own  position  and  the  part  it  plays  in 
the  overall  library  service  for  the  blind  of  New 
England.  Each  facet  of  the  Perkins  Library  is 
thus  detailed  by  those  most  intimately  involved. 

Introduction 

The  Libraries  at  the  Perkins  School,  in  Water- 
town,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  began  to  print  and 
distribute  embossed  books  for  the  blind  in 
1835,  three  years  after  the  school  was  opened, 
under  the  first  Director,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 
By  1890  there  were  branches  of  the  Perkins 
Library  in  six  New  England  cities.  Early  in  this 
century  Laura  M.  Sawyer,  the  Librarian  at 
Perkins,  was  active  in  the  movement  to  get  the 
federal  government  to  institute  the  Books  for 
the  Blind  program.  With  the  final  passage  of  the 
Pratt-Smoot  law  by  the  Congress  in  1931, 
Perkins  was  a  natural  choice  to  become  one  of 
the  original  regional  libraries.  Today  the 
Library  serves  3,453  adult  readers  in  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode 
Island,  sending  44,364  volumes  annually  from 
a  supply  of  some  130,942  books  on  records  and 
in  braille. 

There  are,  in  addition,  three  internal 
branches  serving  the  300  children  in  the  school, 
as  well  as  their  teachers;  a  fine  tactual  museum 
of  natural  science  material;  and  more  than  fifty 
record  players  for  books  and  music.  Also  not¬ 
able  in  the  Perkins  Libraries  and  housed  in  a 
new  building,  dedicated  last  November,  is  the 
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Blindiana  Reference  Library,  a  collection  of 
over  10,000  print  volumes  and  countless  pam¬ 
phlets  relating  to  the  education  and  welfare  of 
the  blind  throughout  the  world.  Begun  in  1880, 
the  Library  contains  much  material  from  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  including 
many  in  foreign  languages,  and  is  a  prime 
source  library  on  the  blind. 

— Frank  Lavine,  Librarian 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Mr.  Lavine  has  many  years 
of  library  experience,  including  two  years 
directing  the  Libraries  of  the  Boys’  Clubs  of 
Boston  and  five  years  with  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Boston  University, 
Brandeis  University,  and  Simmons  College  and 
is  a  member  of  many  professional  organi¬ 
zations,  both  in  library  science  and  in  work  for 
the  blind.  He  lists  his  hobbies  as  sailing  and 
reading.  An  interesting  note  from  Mr.  Lavine’s 
past  is  the  fact  that  in  1947  he  was  a  sailor  on 
the  ship  on  which  the  best-selling  novel 
“Exodus”  was  based. 


Advisory  Service 

Our  readers  represent  a  cross-section  of  society, 
with  tastes  varying  from  mysteries  and  light 
romances  to  economics,  drama,  and  psychol¬ 
ogy.  The  variety  of  books  in  the  collection 
reflects  this  range  of  interests,  and  no  matter 
what  his  preference,  our  reader  can  generally 
find  some  title  among  them  to  fulfill  his  need. 

A  very  rewarding  phase  of  our  work  is  ad¬ 
visory  service  to  college  students.  Our  own 
graduates  and  students  from  other  states  who 
come  to  nearby  colleges  use  our  Library.  We 
find  many  of  the  books  on  their  lists  of  re¬ 
quired  reading  right  on  our  shelves.  But  if  we 
are  unable  to  supply  the  material,  we  give  in¬ 
formation  about  other  sources  of  books,  includ¬ 
ing  hand-transcribed  braille,  magnetic  tapes,  or 
if  necessary,  special  student’s  recordings. 


Our  school  students  have  their  own  collection 
of  books  which  are  easily  accessible  and  they 
may  make  their  own  selection.  A  librarian  is,  of 
course,  always  available  to  aid  those  who  need 
advice,  or  who  have  a  special  request  for  a 
book  not  in  the  young  adult  section. 

— Annette  Castle,  Chief  Circu¬ 
lation  and  Braille  Librarian 


Magazines 

Sending  magazines  to  the  blind  throughout  New 
England  is  my  major  responsibility  in  the  Per¬ 
kins  Library.  Six  years  ago,  when  I  joined  the 
Library  staff  on  a  part-time  basis,  the  work 
was  completely  taken  care  of  in  a  few  hours 
each  day.  At  that  time  we  had  four  recorded 
magazines,  “Reader’s  Digest,”  “Newsweek,” 
“Ellery  Queen  Mystery  Magazine,”  and  “New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind.” 

Each  year  more  magazines  have  been  added 
until  there  are  sixteen  popular  magazines  being 
issued  on  record,  with  “Natural  History,”  the 
latest,  being  added  just  this  past  September. 
With  so  many  magazines  and  with  a  growing 
number  of  readers,  it  was  necessary  to  set  up 
our  separate  Magazine  Department.  In  this 
busy  corner  of  the  Library  we  hold  no  maga¬ 
zines  in  reserve.  As  soon  as  magazines  are  re¬ 
ceived  or  are  returned  by  our  readers,  they  go 
right  out  again  that  day.  With  so  many  readers, 
we  do  this  in  the  most  efficient  way  we  know 
as  our  part  in  giving  the  best  service  that  we 
can. 

A  most  interesting  change  in  circulation 
figures  has  occurred  in  the  past  few  years.  There 
used  to  be  a  drop  in  the  figures  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  but  this  is  no  longer  true;  reading 
seems  to  be  a  daily  practice  with  our  readers, 
and  now  there  is  no  letdown  from  one  season 
to  another. 

— Kathleen  McLaughlin, 
Magazine  Circulation  Clerk 


Processing 

We  welcome  each  new  reader  to  the  talking 
book  program  by  sending  two  sample  books  as 
well  as  catalogs  of  books  available  and  a  letter 
explaining  the  service.  New  readers  may  ask  for 
any  type  of  book,  from  short  stories  which  can 
be  read  in  fifteen  minutes  to  very  long  ones. 
Occasionally,  a  very  special  book  is  added  to 
the  collection.  A  very  popular  one  that  we 
recently  received  was  “The  Oxford  History  of 
the  American  People”  by  Samuel  Eliot  Mori- 
son.  Although  this  scholarly  work  is  in  three 
containers  with  a  total  of  forty-two  records 
(over  thirty-one  hours  playing  time!),  our  fif¬ 
teen  copies  are  constantly  in  circulation. 

— Emily  Michelson, 
Processing  Clerk 

Circulation 

I  first  became  associated  with  the  Perkins 
Library  in  1954.  Most  of  my  work  has  been 
with  the  circulation  of  talking  books. 

In  the  past  twelve  years  the  circulation  of 
talking  books  has  more  than  doubled  (from 
49,137  in  1954  to  130,942  in  1965).  We  used 
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to  be  finished  with  our  orders  for  the  day  by 
noontime,  but  now  hardly  a  day  goes  by  that 
we  have  our  orders  completed.  Our  automatic 
service,  however,  insures  that  our  readers  have 
plenty  of  reading  material  on  hand.  There  is 
always  a  book  in  the  mail  coming  or  going,  and 
thus  the  reader  is  adequately  supplied.  If  by 
chance  a  reader  should  run  out,  he  has  instruc¬ 
tions  to  let  us  know  immediately  so  that  we  can 
ship  a  book  out  in  a  hurry. 

— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Perry, 
Circulation  Clerk 


Many  of  our  readers  visit  the  Library  via  tele¬ 
phone.  I  have  made  many  new  friends  in  this 
way  and  now  we  address  each  other  by  our  first 
names.  I  suppose  it  is  this  personal  touch  that 
makes  my  work  so  enjoyable.  Although  we  now 
have  3,453  readers  (in  contrast  with  only  76 
in  1934),  we  try  to  give  each  one  the  same 
friendly  service. 

— Mrs.  Jean  DiLorenzo, 
Circulation  Clerk 


Magnetic  Tape 

The  tape  section  of  the  Perkins  Library  is  com¬ 
paratively  new,  being  started  in  January  1966. 
I  was  put  in  charge  of  this  operation  because 
of  my  great  interest  in  tapes  and  recordings,  and 
since  then  I  have  completed  a  course  in  audio¬ 
visual  education  at  Boston  University.  Al¬ 
though  books  recorded  on  tape  can  only  be  re¬ 
quested  by  those  who  have  their  own  machines, 
it  is  hoped  that  someday  this  type  of  reading 
can  be  made  available  to  many  more  readers. 

— Joseph  Collins,  Assistant 
Shipping  and  Tape  Clerk 
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Shipping 

I  started  working  for  the  Library  when  I  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  in 
1936. 1  am  in  charge  of  shipping  with  one  full¬ 
time  and  one  part-time  man  working  with  me. 
When  I  started  thirty  years  ago,  we  shipped 
about  ten  talking  books  a  day;  now,  on  a  busy 
day,  we  ship  900,  and  the  average  is  about  500. 
We  also  ship  out  quite  a  bit  of  braille,  and  it 
is  good  to  see  it  hold  its  own  even  though  the 
talking  books  have  increased  so  tremendously. 

—Paul  Gifford, 
Chief  Shipper 


In  an  effort  to  streamline  correspondence  with 
its  readers,  the  Perkins  Library  is  supplying 
each  of  its  borrowers  with  a  supply  of  pre¬ 
addressed  envelopes.  Mr.  Lavine  hopes  that 
Perkins’s  New  England  patrons  will  use  these 
bright  pink  envelopes  when  corresponding  with 
the  Library. 


VARIABLE  FREQUENCY  POWER  SUPPLIES 

The  latest  catalog  of  Aids  and  Appliances  from 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15 
West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10011, 
offers  two  variable  frequency  power  supplies. 
With  these  instruments,  it  is  possible  to  change 
the  speed  of  a  phonograph  or  tape  recorder 
over  a  continuous  range  from  one-half  to  almost 
twice  the  given  speed  for  which  the  machine  is 
set.  The  lighter  of  the  two  power  supplies 
(priced  at  $67)  is  intended  for  phonograph  use 
only.  The  heavier,  $88  machine  will  work  with 
tape  recorders  as  well.  In  practice,  it  should  be 
possible  for  most  users  of  recordings  to  make 
use  of  a  speed  which  would  enable  them  to 
listen  to  a  recording  in  three-fifths  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  playback  time. 


Tape  Volunteers 

THEATER  OF  THE  IMAGINATION 


The  Elbee  Audio  Play¬ 
ers  of  New  York  City 
is  an  independent, 
amateur  troupe  of  blind 
repertory  performers 
who  since  1962  have 
been  making  their  own 
unique  contribution  to 
America’s  growing  cul¬ 
tural  life  by  presenting  dramatic  readings  of 
plays  to  the  general  public.  The  Players  have 
expanded  their  program  in  the  last  year  or  so 
to  include  tape  recordings  of  their  readings  for 
the  Library  of  Congress’  magnetic  tape 
program. 

The  regular  performances  of  the  group  are 
presented  without  charge  and  on  invitation  to 
a  wide  variety  of  audiences,  including  churches 
and  synagogues,  men’s  and  women’s  clubs, 
youth  groups,  and  schools.  Out  of  the  some 
twenty  or  so  performances  made  each  year,  all 
but  a  few  are  before  sighted  audiences.  A  few 
of  the  many  plays  adapted  by  the  group  are 
“Marty,”  “Bus  Stop,”  “Sunrise  at  Campobello,” 
“Our  Town,”  and  “Dear  Me,  the  Sky  Is  Fall¬ 
ing.”  The  master  copies  and  character  parts  of 
the  adapted  scripts  are  transcribed  by  braille 
volunteers  throughout  the  country. 

Each  play  done  by  the  group  has  a  two-act 
structure  and  runs  about  two  hours  with  one 
intermission.  Taped  sound  effects  and  incidental 
music  are  utilized,  but  not  props  or  costumes. 
Mr.  David  Swerdlow  and  his  sighted  wife, 
Lilian,  are  the  directors  of  Elbee.  The  basic 
group  consists  of  Richard  Alston,  Robert  Arm¬ 
strong,  Barbara  Crane,  Kitty  Gormley,  Jean 
Haney,  Marvin  Kay,  Marcia  Moffitt,  and  Myrna 
Witkecz.  The  music  and  sound  effects  are  re¬ 
corded  by  Roy  DiMauro.  Another  dozen  or  so 


blind  persons  have  joined  in  whenever  extra 
characters  were  needed.  Each  member  of  the 
group  works  at  a  regular  job  during  the  day, 
rehearsing  and  performing  in  the  evenings  and 
on  the  weekends.  Several  of  them  work  for  the 
New  York  Department  of  Welfare,  one  is  a 
social  worker  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  and  one  is  a  teacher  at  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

The  recording  of  a  play  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  only  undertaken  after  it  has  been 
performed  several  times  for  live  audiences.  The 
actual  recording  is  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  and  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System,  both  of  which  pro¬ 
vide  studios,  equipment,  and  recording  engi¬ 
neers  to  insure  top-quality,  finished  tapes.  Radio 
station  WRVR  is  also  involved  in  the  final  re¬ 
cording. 

“All  About  Eve,”  an  outstanding  motion  pic¬ 
ture  by  Joseph  L.  Mankiewicz,  and  “Majority 
of  One,”  a  Broadway  hit  by  Leonard  Spigelgass, 
have  already  been  recorded  for  the  Library  of 
Congress.  “Come  Blow  Your  Horn”  by  Neil 
Simon  is  currently  being  prepared  and  will  be 
the  group’s  next  contribution. 

The  Elbee  Audio  Players  are  dedicated,  ex¬ 
perienced  performers  who  carry  the  action, 
drama,  humor,  and  pathos  of  a  play  through 
their  voices  alone.  The  presentations  are  in 
what  they  call  the  best  theater  of  all — the  Thea¬ 
ter  of  the  Imagination.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  most 
intimate  and  exciting  form  of  the  theater. 

“  ‘Elbee,’  the  name  of  our  group,”  explains 
David  Swerdlow,  “is  taken  from  the  initials  of 
Louis  Braille,  who  through  his  ingenious  system 
of  raised  dots  did  so  much  to  open  the  vast 
treasures  of  literature,  music,  and  drama  to 
blind  persons.” 
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A  Man  for  All  Seasons 


Edwin  Way  Teale  is  an  author-naturalist- 
photographer  who  excels  in  all  three  branches 
of  his  art.  He  was  born  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  in  Joliet,  Illinois.  He  studied  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  and  Earlham  College  in 
Indiana,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1922. 
He  took  his  master’s  degree  from  Columbia, 
married,  and  started  to  teach.  Soon  after,  he 
began  to  write  and  became  a  staff  feature  writer 
for  “Popular  Science  Monthly.”  In  1941,  how¬ 
ever,  he  became  a  free-lance  writer.  Since  then, 
he  has  lectured  widely  on  natural  history  sub¬ 
jects  and  has  contributed  articles  to  many  peri¬ 


odicals.  In  recognition  of  the  excellence  of  his 
nature  writing,  Mr.  Teale  received  the  John 
Burroughs  medal. 

Mr.  Teale  has  written  many  books,  several 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  Italian, 
French,  German,  Swedish,  and  Finnish.  One  of 
his  most  outstanding  accomplishments  as  a 
writer  must  surely  be  his  “quartet”  of  books 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  seasons  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  1945  Mr.  Teale  blocked  out  his  com¬ 
plete  plan  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  He  would 
trace  the  progress  of  each  of  the  seasons  across 
the  North  American  continent.  The  first 
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volume,  “North  with  the  Spring,”  was  published 
in  1951,  and  follows  the  first  burst  of  spring  in 
the  Florida  Keys  all  the  way  into  upper  Canada. 
In  1956,  “Autumn  Across  America”  appeared, 
monitoring  the  most  colorful  season  of  the  year 
from  Cape  Cod  to  California.  The  third  volume, 
“Journey  Into  Summer,”  appeared  in  1960,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1965  by  “Wandering  Through 
Winter.” 

To  do  each  book,  Mr.  Teale,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  Nellie,  traveled  anywhere  from 
17,000  to  20,000  miles,  and  as  naturalist  Roger 
Tory  Peterson  (in  his  review  of  the  last  volume, 
which  appeared  in  the  “New  York  Times  Book 
Review”)  says,  “.  .  .  everything  from  the  least 
bug  to  unique  human  beings  commands  scru¬ 
tiny.  Teale  is  interested  in  everything  that 
grows,  walks,  swims,  or  flies  and  so  skilled  is  he 
that  we  too  are  fascinated.” 

Lewis  Gannet,  in  “Book  Week”  (New  York 
World  Journal  Tribune),  and  Mr.  Peterson 
rank  Teale  with  the  greatest  naturalists  and 
nature  writers.  Edward  Weeks,  in  “Atlantic,” 
says  of  the  quartet,  “Each  volume  can  be  en¬ 
joyed  in  itself;  taken  together  they  compose  as 
thorough,  as  sympathetic,  and  as  delightful  a 
survey  of  the  United  States  as  has  ever  been 
written.” 

Mr.  Teale,  reflecting  upon  this  unique  ad¬ 
venture  that  he  shared  with  his  wife,  has  writ¬ 
ten,  “No  two  other  persons  in  history  had  ever 
known  the  experience  we  had  shared.  We  had 
observed  first-hand  the  infinite  diversity  of  the 
American  seasons.  We  had  crisscrossed,  from 
sea  to  sea,  this  land  unsurpassed  for  the  variety 
and  magnificence  of  its  scenery,  for  the  interest 
of  its  wild  inhabitants.  And,  it  seemed  to  us,  we 
had  seen  it  in  the  nick  of  time.  For  during  the 
more  than  20  years  that  had  elapsed  between 
the  inception  and  completion  of  our  design,  the 
country  was  steadily  changing,  becoming  less 
wild,  more  settled.” 


The  four  books  on  the  seasons  by  Edwin  Way  Teale 
are  all  to  be  produced  as  talking  books.  One, 
“Wandering  Through  Winter,”  is  currently  available 
on  loan  from  the  regional  libraries.  The  other  three 
will  be  available  in  late  January  or  early  February. 

Available: 

WANDERING  THROUGH  WINTER  1039 

Read  by  Paul  Clark,  9R. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Teale  spent  four  winter  months 
traveling  across  the  country,  mostly  in  the 
Southwest  but  ending  in  northeastern  Maine. 
This  rambling,  personal  report  is  a  unique 
combination  of  human  excitement  and  cos¬ 
mic  wonder  with  precise  scientific  knowledge. 
It  embraces  every  kind  of  animal,  plant,  bird, 
and  human  life  encountered,  and  it  should 
appeal  to  practically  all  ages. 

Soon  to  be  released: 

AUTUMN  ACROSS  AMERICA  1352 

Starting  from  Cape  Cod  a  few  days  before  the 
autumnal  equinox  and  ending  on  the  Pacific 
coast  as  the  winter  solstice  arrived,  the 
author  and  his  wife  observed  the  season  on 
every  kind  of  terrain. 

JOURNEY  INTO  SUMMER  1353 

The  beauties  of  summer  are  ever-present  in 
this  engrossing  account  of  a  leisurely  trip 
from  Franconia  Notch,  New  Hampshire,  to 
the  Colorado  Rockies.  It  captures  and  inter¬ 
prets  the  land  in  a  way  few  readers  could  do 
for  themselves,  and  points  up  the  necessity 
of  conserving  what  nature  has  provided. 

NORTH  WITH  THE  SPRING  1354 

The  author's  wide  knowledge  of  nature  pro¬ 
vides  many  interesting  bypaths  in  this  record 
of  a  safari  following  the  progress  of  spring  by 
easy  stages,  from  the  Everglades  to  Canada. 
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WHAT'S  THE  SECRET  OF  THE  BEST-SELLER? 

by  Paul  R.  Reynolds 


...  A  book  can  be  unsuccessful  or  it  can  be  a 
best-seller.  What  is  a  best-seller?  It  is,  at  best, 
a  loose  term.  The  “New  York  Times”  and 
various  other  newspapers  get  reports  from 
bookstores  on  what  books  sold  in  the  largest 
quantities  during  the  previous  week.  From  these 
reports  best-seller  lists  are  compiled.  The  book¬ 
stores  are  inaccurate  in  their  reports,  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  rarely  collate  their  sales  figures  week 
by  week,  partly  because  accuracy  does  not  seem 
to  them  important. 

Despite  the  inaccuracies,  the  books  on  the 
top  of  the  “New  York  Times”  best-seller  list  are 
the  books  being  talked  about  and  being  sold  in 
large  quantities.  “The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Third  Reich”  sold  348,107  copies  in  the  book¬ 
store  edition  from  October  1960  to  September 
1962.  It  was  on  the  “New  York  Times”  best¬ 
seller  list  for  eighty  weeks  and  held  top  place 
for  thirty-nine  weeks. 

What  causes  a  book  to  be  at  the  top,  have 
an  enormous  sale,  be  a  best-seller? 

Favorable  reviews  in  themselves  do  not  sell 
books.  Most  reviews  are  favorable.  Over  and 
over  again  books  are  published,  are  reviewed 
prominently  and  in  glowing  terms,  and  sell  only 
3,000  copies  or  so.  Nor  will  publicity  in  itself 
sell  a  book.  In  March  1960  a  really  fine  book 
entitled  “This  Is  Where  I  Came  In”  was  pub¬ 
lished.  Because  of  the  author’s  close  friendship 
with  the  heads  of  both  the  Associated  Press  and 
the  United  Press,  and  because  of  the  timeliness 
of  the  book  itself,  feature  articles  praising  the 
book  ran  in  nearly  every  daily  paper  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  many  of  them  starting  on  the  front  page. 
The  sale  of  the  book  was  1,718  copies. 
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If  reviews  or  publicity  will  not  sell  a  book, 
advertising  cannot  be  expected  to.  Publishers 
have  tried  advertising  over  and  over  again  with¬ 
out  success.  Advertising  in  itself  will  never  sell 
a  book. 

What  can  a  publisher  do  to  sell  a  book?  He 
can  package  his  product  well,  go  through  the 
publishing  motions  efficiently,  and  hope  for  the 
best.  A  good  title,  an  effective  jacket,  a  strong 
sales  force,  and  suitable  publicity  and  advertis¬ 
ing  will  increase  the  sale  of  any  book.  But,  in 
themselves,  they  will  never  make  any  book  a 
best-seller.  Perhaps  a  book  that  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  haphazardly  and  distributed  inefficiently 
will  sell  2,000  copies,  whereas,  properly  pack¬ 
aged  and  handled,  it  would  have  sold  4,000 
copies.  With  best-sellers  the  sales  ratio  between 
a  good  publishing  job  and  a  poor  one  is  not  as 
great,  although  the  difference  in  copies  sold  is 
much  greater.  Perhaps  a  good  publishing  job 
can  sell  75,000  copies  of  a  book  that  would 
otherwise  sell  50,000.  The  publisher’s  activity 
by  itself  never  makes  a  best-seller. 

But  what  does  make  a  book  sell?  The  major 
factor  is  a  book  of  such  a  nature  that  one  per¬ 
son  recommends  it  to  another.  Mrs.  Smith  asks 
Mrs.  Jones,  “Have  you  read  ‘The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Third  Reich?’  ”  Word-of-mouth  recom¬ 
mendation  may  continue  for  a  year  or  more, 
or  it  may  die  within  a  month. 

The  quality  of  the  book,  what  is  between  the 
first  page  and  the  last,  is  the  big  factor  in  a 
successful  sale.  The  publisher  has  a  limited  role. 
Just  as  a  bad  surgeon  can  save  a  patient’s  life 
and  a  good  surgeon  can  lose  a  patient,  so  it  is 
with  publishers.  No  matter  how  bad  the  pub- 


lisher,  a  book  with  the  requisite  qualities  will 
sell;  the  best  publisher  in  the  country  cannot  sell 
a  book  that  readers  do  not  recommend  to  each 
other. . . . 

This  excerpt  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  where  it  appeared  July  31,  1963 f  under 
the  title  “So  You  Want  To  Write  a  Book.” 

The  following  talking  books,  available  from  your 
regional  library,  were  all  best-sellers: 

NONFICTION 

IN  COLD  BLOOD  1166 

by  Truman  Capote,  9R. 

This  “nonfiction  novel”  reconstructs  an  act  of 
senseless  brutality,  the  murder  of  an  entire 
family. 

JOURNAL  OF  A  SOUL  912 

by  Pope  John  XXIII,  13R. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  inner  life  of  Pope 
John,  kept  by  him  from  1895  to  1962. 

KENNEDY  1047 

by  Theodore  C.  Sorensen,  25R. 

The  story  of  J.  F.  Kennedy's  years  in  politics. 

THE  KENNEDY  WIT  1153 

by  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  1R. 

Humorous  comments  from  his  speeches. 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  1964  989 

by  Theodore  H.  White,  14R. 

Complete  story  of  the  1964  election. 

MARKINGS  854 

by  Dag  Hammarskjold,  3R. 

The  inner  life,  in  prose  and  poetry,  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

THE  OXFORD  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE  1203 

by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  3  containers 
A  political,  economic,  and  cultural  history  of 
America. 


PAPA  HEMINGWAY  1211 

by  A.  E.  Hotchner,  7R. 

Recollections  of  a  friendship  with  Heming¬ 
way,  from  1948  to  1961. 

PROFILES  IN  COURAGE  621 

by  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  11R. 

The  dramatic  stories  of  some  courageous 
Americans. 

TRAVELS  WITH  CHARLEY  917 

by  John  Steinbeck,  8R. 

An  account  of  an  American  odyssey. 

FICTION 

AIRS  ABOVE  THE  GROUND  1061 

by  Mary  Stewart,  6R. 

A  romantic-suspense  thriller. 

ALL  THE  KING’S  MEN  1018 

by  Robert  Penn  Warren,  15R. 

Winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1947,  this  is 
the  story  of  a  political  boss  in  the  South. 

THE  AMBASSADOR  898 

by  Morris  L.  West,  6R. 

A  novel  about  politics  in  Vietnam. 

THE  CONVENTION  779 

by  Fletcher  Knebel  and  Charles  W.  Bailey,  6R. 
A  novel  about  the  nominating  convention  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  1972. 

THE  EDGE  OF  SADNESS  45 

by  Edwin  O'Connor,  12R. 

A  novel  about  Irish  Catholics  in  Boston. 

THE  EMBEZZLER  1162 

by  Louis  Auchincloss,  6R. 

The  fall  of  Guy  Prime  as  told  from  three 
points  of  view. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  FALCON  954 

by  Daphne  Du  Maurier,  8R. 

A  romantic  tale  set  in  present-day  Italy. 
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BEST-SELLERS — continued 


FUNERAL  IN  BERLIN  951 

by  Len  Deighton,  6R. 

A  double  and  triple  crossed  secret  agent. 

THE  GREEN  BERETS  1046 

by  Robin  Moore,  9R. 

A  journalist's  fictionalized  account  of  action 
in  Vietnam. 

HOTEL  878 

by  Arthur  Hailey,  10R. 

A  novel  of  interest  and  action  set  in  New 
Orleans. 

THE  MARTYRED  489 

by  Richard  E.  Kim,  5R. 

A  contemplative  novel  about  Christian  minis¬ 
ters  in  the  Korean  War. 

THE  NIGHT  IN  LISBON  626 

by  Erich  Maria  Remarque,  6R. 

A  compassionate  story  about  a  German  refu¬ 
gee  and  his  wife  early  in  World  War  II. 

THE  RABBI  1163 

by  Noah  Gordon,  10R. 

The  story  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a 
young  Jewish  rabbi. 

THE  RECTOR  OF  JUSTIN  700 

by  Louis  Auchincloss,  8R. 

A  novel  about  the  head  of  an  Episcopal  board¬ 
ing  school. 

SHIP  OF  FOOLS  55 

by  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  15R. 

A  modern  allegory  in  the  form  of  a  sea  voyage. 

THE  SHOES  OF  THE  FISHERMAN  224 

by  Morris  L.  West,  8R. 

A  novel  about  a  new  Pope — a  Cardinal  from 
the  Ukraine. 

THE  SPY  WHO  CAME  IN  FROM  THE  COLD 

by  John  Le  Carre,  5R.  468 

A  British  secret  agent  in  East  Berlin. 
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THIS  ROUGH  MAGIC  650 

by  Mary  Stewart,  7R. 

A  novel  of  humor,  action,  and  suspense  set 
on  the  island  of  Corfu. 

UP  THE  DOWN  STAIRCASE  879 

by  Bel  Kaufman,  5R. 

The  story  of  a  young  teacher  in  a  New  York 
City  high  school. 


MEDIC  ALERT 

The  Medic  Alert  Foundation  International  is 
a  charitable,  non-profit  organization  whose 
main  purpose  is  to  educate  and  encourage  the 
public  to  wear  on  their  person,  identification  of 
any  medical  problems  that  should  be  known  in 
an  emergency,  and  to  encourage  doctors  and 
nurses  to  advise  persons  of  the  importance  of 
wearing  such  identification. 

Diabetes,  allergy  to  certain  drugs,  epilepsy, 
rare  blood  types,  medications  being  taken,  and 
glaucoma  are  just  a  few  of  the  more  than  200 
conditions  that  in  an  emergency  a  doctor  or 
someone  administering  first  aid  should  know 
about.  Medic  Alert  medallions  call  attention  to 
these  hidden  conditions  and  many  lives  are 
being  saved  because  of  them.  Originated  in 
1956  by  Dr.  Marion  C.  Collins,  Medic  Alert 
medallions  are  now  being  worn  by  more  than 
160,000  persons.  For  more  information  about 
this  organization  and  its  valuable  services,  write 
to  Medic  Alert  Foundation  International, 
Turlock,  California  95380. 


Reader’s  profile 

LAURENCE  OF  HIBERNIA 


The  voice  of  Michael  Clarke  Laurence,  pleas¬ 
ant,  refined,  and  sure,  with  its  martini-dry 
British  accent,  is  undoubtedly  familiar  to  talk¬ 
ing  book  readers.  Mr.  Laurence  is  himself  a 
pleasant  and  refined  gentleman  of  forty-seven 
years,  whose  conversation  is  lively,  his  manner 
sure,  but  relaxed.  He  is  tall  ( 6-foot- 1)  and  thin, 
and  his  hair  is  graying  on  the  sides. 

The  following  profile  of  Mr.  Laurence  is  in 
his  own  words,  taken  from  a  tape  recorded 
interview  with  him. 

“I  was  bom  in  1919  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  My 
father  was  English  and  my  mother  Irish.  My 
early  years  were  spent  in  Dublin  and  I  was 
educated  there.  I  had  planned  to  go  for  an  art 
career  and  I  qualified  in  the  National  College  of 
Art.  Actually,  I  was  painting  and  drawing 
and  designing  since  I  was  about  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen.  My  father  had  a  rather  large,  very  success¬ 
ful  stained  glass  studio  in  Dublin,  and  I  used  to 
work  there.  That’s  how  I  used  to  earn  my 
pocket  money.  I  was  going,  as  I  said,  for  a 
career  in  art,  but  I  changed  my  mind  when  I 
was  about  eighteen.  I  went  on  for  law  instead 
and  went  through  various  degrees  in  economics 
and  history  and  law. 

“The  theater  intervened  in  the  middle  of  this 
as  a  sort  of  accident  really.  I  was  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  College  and  they  were  doing  ‘The  Shoe¬ 
maker’s  Holiday’  by  Thomas  Dekker.  They 
wanted  a  designer  and  so  they  said,  ‘Well, 
Michael  can  draw  and  he  can  paint,  why  don’t 
we  have  him  down  as  the  designer?’  And  so  I 
did,  and  ended  up  playing  a  small  part.  I  got 
interested  in  the  drama  club  then.  I  was 
naturally  interested  as  I  had  been  to  the  theater 
a  lot  when  I  was  a  boy. 

“I  had  been  in  several  of  their  plays,  and 
I  was  just  finishing  my  academic  studies,  when 
I  was  offered  a  job  at  the  Abbey  Theater,  both 


as  an  actor  and  as  a  designer.  I  stayed  with  the 
Abbey  for  a  couple  of  years.  It  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  experience.  It  was  really  hard  work 
though.  If  you  are  doing  all  three — designing 
and  painting  the  scenery  yourself,  designing  and 
supervising  the  making  of  the  costumes,  and 
acting  and  rehearsing  at  the  same  time,  you 
have  a  pretty  full  day.  The  whole  experience 
was  important  for  me,  especially  my  contact 
with  F.  J.  McCormick,  who  was  one  of  the  best 
actors  I  have  ever  seen  and  with  whom  I  shared 
a  dressing  room  at  the  Abbey.  Watching  him 
create  a  character,  assume  a  totally  different, 
alarming  change  in  personality,  was  like  watch¬ 
ing  sheer  magic.  He  was  a  quiet,  gentle,  in¬ 
teresting  little  man  who  could  suddenly  assume 
a  cloak  of  dominance  and  power  in  character 
that  was  almost  unbelievable.  That  was  some¬ 
thing  that  gave  me  an  exciting  idea  of  how  big 
the  challenge  is  to  become  a  good  actor.  He,  as 
a  person,  was  probably  the  greatest  influence  on 
me  of  any  I  have  known.  I  never  really  had  any 
formal  training  in  the  theater;  I  learned  by  do¬ 
ing  and  by  exposure  to  things  like  the  Abbey 
and  F.J. 

“After  the  Abbey,  I  appeared  with  the  Dublin 
Gate  Theater.  Then  I  went  to  England,  and 
did  a  lot  of  repertory,  that  sort  of  exposure 
which  teaches  you  how  to  produce  anything — 
and  on  short  notice.  Especially  if  you  play  48 
leads  in  one  year,  which  I  did.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  of  doing  this  I  found  that  I  couldn’t  learn 
anything  further.  So  I  got  out  of  that  and  went 
to  London. 

“I  was  in  Forces  entertainment  during  the 
war.  I  started  in  movies,  television,  radio,  and 
various  things  in  the  theater.  Actually,  with 
radio  I  did  just  about  the  reverse  of  the  usual. 
Most  actors  enter  the  theater  and  then  branch 
out  into  other  areas,  including  radio.  At  about 
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READERS  PROFILE— continued _ 

sixteen  or  seventeen  (when  I  was  an  art  stu¬ 
dent),  I  was  doing  bits  in  radio  drama  for  about 
a  pound  a  week.  It  was  terribly  useful  to  me, 
because  I  was  learning  to  use  a  microphone, 
which  was  very  interesting;  and  radio  makes 
you  very  alert.  It  was  a  sort  of  general  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  theater.  (I  must  admit  that  my 
first  theatrical  experience  was  playing  Lady 
Blanche  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  ‘Princess  Ida’ 
when  I  was  about  nine.  It  was  probably  quaint, 
and  I  imagine  quite  awful. ) 

“I  came  here  as  a  result  of  the  feeling  that 
I  wanted  to  see  America;  I  felt  I  didn’t  know 
enough  about  it.  I  had  come  here  with  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  which  I  was  co-founder,  the  Dublin 
Players,  for  just  a  few  months.  I  had  gone  back 
to  London,  but  I  liked  what  I  saw  here  and  I 
thought  that  there  was  probably  more  prospect 
of  doing  something  different  and  interesting 
here.  I  was  offered  the  opportunity  of  doing  a 
lecture  series  on  Anglo-Irish  literature  in  Rhode 
Island,  which  I  accepted.  I  came  over  that  sum¬ 
mer,  and  after  the  course  was  done,  I  was 
offered  a  position  at  Boston  University  for  that 
fall.  I  was  chairman  of  the  Drama  Department 
there  between  1952  and  1954. 

“In  1955,  after  suffering  some  disenchant¬ 
ment  with  university  life,  I  packed  up  and  came 
to  New  York.  Obviously,  I  like  New  York  and 
America  very  much,  because  I’ve  been  here 
ever  since,  and  I  look  upon  New  York  as  my 
home.  It’s  got  a  great  liveliness,  and  there’s  a 
great  deal  that  a  person  like  me  can  do  here. 
I’ve  done  several  plays  on  Broadway,  including 
two  years  in  ‘Camelot’  and  a  great  many  com¬ 
mercials  and  television  appearances. 

“I’m  more  or  less  tied  down  to  the  New  York 
area  by  virtue  of  my  work  at  the  American 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts.  I  started  there  in 
1955  with  a  lecture  series  on  Shakespeare.  I 
enjoy  teaching,  and  the  academy  is  completely 
professional,  which  since  I’m  a  pro  myself,  is 
a  great  advantage.  I  still  teach  a  course  in 
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history  of  the  theater,  even  though  since  1965 
I’ve  been  in  the  administrative  end  of  things  as 
executive  director.  These  duties  prevent  me 
from  accepting  any  role  which  would  take  me 
out  of  New  York  or  which  would  require  too 
many  of  my  days,  although  my  evenings  are 
free  to  do  something  now  and  again. 

“I  was  introduced  to  Arthur  Helms  and  the 
Talking  Book  program  at  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  by  another  reader,  Brendan 
Burke.  Arthur  was  looking  for  someone  to 
record  Bacon’s  ‘Essays.’  Everything  about  the 
talking  book  program  is  top  quality  and  every¬ 
one  is  a  professional.  For  me  it  therefore  has 
the  double  appeal  of  a)  working  as  a  pro,  and 
b)  doing  it  for  a  very  worthwhile  cause.  Some 
of  the  letters  that  I’ve  received  have  been  very 
heartwarming.  The  fact  that  I  am  helping  to 
bring  something  to  someone  that  he  might  not 
be  getting  otherwise,  and  if  perhaps  by  reason 
of  my  voice  or  background  or  accent  I  am 
especially  suited  or  qualified  to  do  so,  then  I 
have  a  very  special  reason  for  wanting  to. 

“In  preparing  to  do  a  book,  I  think  it  is  really 
quite  important  to  have  read  the  whole  thing 
through  before  beginning.  Otherwise  you  will 


very  often  find  yourself  trapped.  For  example, 
if  an  author  says  on  page  120  that  a  character 
has  a  light,  piping,  musical  voice,  and  you’ve 
been  playing  him  in  a  deep  baritone,  well,  that’s 
your  fault,  you’ve  goofed! 

“Books  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  di¬ 
alogue  are  always  the  most  difficult.  You’re  con¬ 
stantly  switching  from  character  to  character, 
from  youth  to  age,  from  male  to  female,  or  from 
accent  to  accent,  and  it’s  terribly  hard  some¬ 
times,  and  requires  tremendous  concentration. 

“It  is  very  enjoyable  though  when  you  get 
an  easy  and  facile  writer.  In  fact,  it  almost  goes 
without  saying  that  it  is  far  easier  to  read  a 
good  author  than  a  bad  one.  Even  if  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  more  challenging  in  the  good  author  and 
requires  more  concentration  to  understand  what 
he  is  saying,  the  end  result  is  more  rewarding. 
Again,  if  the  author  has  got  style  there  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  more  exciting  for  an  actor;  he’s 
using  the  drama  of  words  that  are  well  placed 
and  some  of  his  excitement  is  going  to  come 
across  in  his  voice.  He  cannot  help  himself 
working  harder  either,  even  though  the  work  is 
really  easier.  He’ll  exhaust  himself  more,  but  it’s 
easier  inasmuch  as  the  pleasure  that  he’ll  de¬ 
rive  from  achieving  a  good  reading  is  greater. 

“I’ve  especially  enjoyed  doing  Shakespeare 
and  Bacon  for  talking  books.  Another,  about 
which  several  readers  wrote  to  me  and  which 
was  beautifully  written,  was  a  murder  mystery 
called  ‘The  Collector.’  The  delineation  of 
character  was  so  clear,  the  dimensions  so  per¬ 
fect,  that  I  found  it  a  lot  of  fun  to  read  and  to 
sustain.  I  found  myself  getting  excited  and  tre¬ 
mendously  involved,  perhaps  more  than  I  had  in 
other  books.  All  in  all,  I’ve  had  a  wonderful 
association  with  the  talking  book  program.” 

The  following  talking  books,  which  are  available  from 
your  regional  library,  are  a  few  of  the  many  recorded 
by  Michael  Clarke  Laurence: 

THE  COLLECTOR  420 

by  John  Fowles,  7R. 


ESSAYS  278 

by  Francis  Bacon,  5R. 

THE  FILE  ON  DEVLIN  1143 

by  Catherine  Gaskin,  6R. 

THE  LAST  HERO  1167 

by  John  George  Pearson,  5R. 

MACBETH  557 

by  William  Shakespeare,  4R. 

THE  SCOTCH  731 


by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  3R. 


MASTER  TAPE  LIBRARY 

Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
has  recently  established  a  Master  Tape  Library 
as  the  beginning  step  in  a  major  expansion  of  its 
free  educational  service  to  the  blind  and  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped.  Master  tapes  of  all  newly 
recorded  textbooks  and  other  educational  mate¬ 
rials  will  be  added  to  the  Library,  and  in  three 
to  five  years  the  entire  disc  library  of  12,000 
titles  in  72,000  copies  will  be  converted  to 
master  tapes.  When  this  is  accomplished,  RFB 
will  be  able  to  produce  copies  in  unlimited 
numbers,  either  on  tape  or  discs  according  to 
demand,  for  free  loan  to  its  borrowers. 

This  important  move  forward  has  three  ob¬ 
jectives:  1)  to  develop  the  technology  and 
capacity  to  better  meet  the  current  and  future 
needs  of  blind  students;  2)  to  better  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  books  on  tape,  while 
continuing  to  provide  books  on  disc  as  long  as 
needed;  and,  3)  to  provide  the  basic  collection 
and  methods  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Central  Master  Tape  Library  to  pro¬ 
vide  taped  educational  materials  to  all  the  non¬ 
blind  handicapped  who  cannot  read  printed 
books. 

Additional  information  about  the  present  and 
future  programs  may  be  obtained  from  Caren 
Rubio,  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  215  East 
58th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 
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the 
study 
bug 

GOT  THE  HABIT? 

Every  successful  study  bug  has  got  the  habit 
— the  habit  of  organized  and  regular  study¬ 
ing.  You  say  you’ve  tried,  but  it  just  doesn’t 
work?  Examine  the  formula  below,  put  it  to 
work  (adapting  it,  of  course,  to  your  own 
special  circumstances),  and  see  if  your  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  learning  doesn’t  begin  to  grow. 
Remember,  no  lapsing  into  old  habits;  give 
the  new  ones  a  fair  chance,  and  let  us  know 
the  results! 

Some  mechanics: 

•  Study  for  a  particular  course  at  the  same 
time  each  day — your  mind  will  be  better  set 
for  concentrating. 

•  Do  something  while  you  study — take 
notes,  check  references,  anything  that  re¬ 
quires  you  to  think  about  what  you’re 
reading. 

•  Set  aside  an  hour  a  week  for  review  in 
each  subject — you’ll  remember  what  you 
study  for  a  longer  time. 

•  Please,  no  distraction!  Stay  far  from  the 
TV,  hi-fi,  and  good  conversation.  Your  as¬ 
signment  should  be  the  only  demand  on  your 
attention. 

•  Write  down  all  assignments — you  think 
you  couldn’t  possibly  forget,  but  how  often 
has  that  worked?  Reserve  one  section  of  your 
notebook  for  assignments,  and  consult  it 
every  day. 

•  Prepare  lessons  daily — if  you’ve  com¬ 
pleted  the  assignment  before  you  go  to  class, 
you’ll  have  a  better  understanding  of  what 


your  instructor  is  saying,  and  you’ll  be  more 
confident  of  joining  in  class  discussion  (they 
can  be  fun  when  you’re  included). 

•  Spend  enough  time — try  two  hours  of 
study  per  week  for  each  hour  in  class  until 
you’ve  determined  how  much  you’ll  need. 

•  Distribute  your  efforts — don’t  try  to  learn 
everything  at  once.  Many  students  do  well  by 
studying  for  a  half  hour,  then  taking  a  five 
minute  break  before  going  back  to  the  books. 

•  Take  good  notes  and  study  them  regu¬ 
larly.  Remember  that  if  you  take  too  few,  you 
may  never  be  able  to  de-code  them. 

Some  lesson  learnings: 

•  Make  up  illustrations — you’re  on  your 
way  to  mastering  a  topic  when  you  can  think 
of  your  own  examples.  Whenever  possible,  re¬ 
late  the  new  knowledge  with  your  past 
experiences. 

•  Use  your  newly  acquired  knowledge — 
you’ll  increase  your  chances  of  remembering 
(don’t  be  afraid  to  use  that  slide  rule  after 
the  first  lesson!). 

•  Practice  “overlearning” — after  you  can 
repeat  the  material  without  error,  go  over  it 
several  times  more. 

•  Make  it  your  purpose  to  learn.  Ask  your¬ 
self  questions.  What  is  the  teacher  driving  at? 
Pretty  soon  you  may  really  be  listening  to  the 
class  discussion. 

•  Be  on  the  lookout  for  new  words  when 
reading  and  listening — start  keeping  your 
own  vocabulary  list.  It  might  be  fun — some¬ 
day  you  may  even  write  your  own  dictionary! 


REMINDER:  Any  study  problems  or  solu¬ 
tions?  Send  them  to  Publications  Section, 
Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.C.  20540. 
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For  teens  and  adults 

EXPLORING  NATURE 
— A  Selected  Bibliography — 

THE  FACE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  228 

by  Peter  Farb,  7R. 

A  naturalist’s  tour  across  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

THE  FIELDS  OF  NOON  731 

by  Sheila  Burnford,  3R. 

A  potpourri  of  essays  on  nature. 

THE  GREAT  AUK  485 

by  Allan  W.  Eckert,  4R. 

An  imaginative  account  of  the  last  of  this 
species  of  nonflying  birds. 

JOURNEYS  IN  GREEN  PLACES  483 

by  Virginia  L.  Eifert,  5R. 

The  astonishing  plant  life  in  Door  County, 
Wisconsin. 

MEN,  BIRDS,  AND  ADVENTURE  99 

by  Virginia  L.  Eifert,  7R. 

Discoveries  of  American  birds,  from  the  time 
of  Columbus  to  the  present. 

THE  PEREGRINE  FALCON  485 

by  Robert  W.  Murphy,  3R. 

The  imagined  adventures  of  the  capture, 
training,  and  eventual  escape  of  a  falcon. 

RASCAL  388 

by  Sterling  North,  3R. 

A  pet  raccoon  joins  the  family. 

THE  SENSES  OF  ANIMALS  AND  MEN  70 

by  Lorus  J.  and  Margery  Milne,  8R. 

Five  senses — and  more. 

A  SHARING  OF  JOY.  447 

by  Martha  Reben,  4R. 

Wild  and  domestic  creatures  viewed  from  a 
cabin  near  Saranac  Lake. 


WALDEN  656 

by  Henry  David  Thoreau,  9R. 

The  classic  19th-century  tribute  to  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature. 

WILD  HERITAGE  901 

by  Sally  Carrighar,  6R. 

Does  animal  behavior  mirror  human 
problems? 


SCIENCE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A  non-profit  organization  initiated  in  1955, 
Science  for  the  Blind  is  the  only  organization 
in  the  country  supplying  material  on  science  to 
the  blind  on  a  monthly  basis  through  recorded 
books  and  magazines.  Their  purpose  is  to  re¬ 
cord  and  distribute  scientific  information  for 
the  use  of  the  blind;  to  conduct  and  promote 
scientific  research  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind; 
and  to  develop,  manufacture,  and  provide  aids 
and  assistance  with  a  view  toward  enabling 
blind  persons  to  obtain  and  retain  gainful 
employment. 

Science  for  the  Blind  currently  circulates 
some  1500  tapes  a  month  to  an  estimated  900 
readers.  Their  service  is  supported  by  grants 
from  non-profit  organizations,  by  individual 
donations,  by  the  yearly  Service  Fees,  and  by 
the  sale  of  blank  tape. 

All  of  their  material  is  recorded  by  volunteer 
readers  with  the  publishers’  permission  and  is 
intended  solely  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  To 
make  use  of  the  recorded  materials  available 
from  them,  readers  must  have  access  to  tape 
playback  equipment  which  accepts  5  to  7  inch 
reels  and  plays  at  3%  i.p.s. 

For  more  information  about  this  interesting 
organization  and  its  many  services,  write  to: 
Science  for  the  Blind,  Haverford,  Pa.  19041. 
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Random  listings 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  following  books  are  available  on  magnetic 
tape  to  members  of  Best  Selling  Books  for  the 
Blind.  For  full  details  and  a  membership  ap¬ 
plication,  write  Best  Selling  Books  for  the 
Blind,  P.O.  6852,  Towson,  Maryland  21204. 

CATCH  22  by  Joseph  Heller 
COLUMBELLA  by  Phyllis  A.  Whitney 
THE  DETECTIVE  by  Roderick  Thorp 
THE  FATAL  IMPACT  by  Alan  Moorehead 
I,  THE  KING  by  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes 
INCIDENT  AT  EXETER  by  John  G.  Fuller 
THE  KREMLIN  LETTER  by  Noel  Behn 
THE  SECRET  SWINGER  by  Alan  Harrington 


BRAILLE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY,  VA. 

The  following  books  are  now  available  on  free 
loan  from  the  Braille  Circulating  Library,  Inc., 
2823  W.  Grace  St.,  Richmond,  Virginia  23221 : 


—TALKING  BOOK  RECORDS— 

BELONGING  by  Norman  B.  Harrison 
BIBLICAL  PROPHECY  by  Wilbur  M.  Smith 
CALVARY  ROAD  by  Roy  Hesion 
CHRIST  IS  YOUR  LIFE  by  Homer  Duncan 
CHRISTIAN  MATURITY,  HOW?  by  Theodore 
Epp 
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DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  BIBLE  by  R.  A.  Torrey 
HAPPY  FAMILY  LIFE  by  Henry  Brandt 
HOW  TO  MASTER  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE  by 

James  Gray 

HUDSON  TAYLOR,  GOD’S  VENTURER  by 

Phyllis  Thompson 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST  by  Everett  F.  Harrison 
LOVE  IS  THE  ANSWER  by  Theodore  Epp 
MAN  OF  GOD  by  Louise  Harrison  McCraw 
MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE  by  M.  R.  De  Haan 
PERSONAL  EVANGELISM  by  F.  Carlton  Booth 
REALITY  by  Alan  Redpath 
STUDIES  IN  PHILIPPIANS  by  V.  Raymond 
Edman 

THE  THREE  FOLD  SECRET  OF  THE  HOLY 
SPIRIT  by  James  H.  McConkey 


—TAPE  RECORDINGS— 

BOLD  WHITE  STRANGER  by  Florence 

Beausay 

THE  BOOK  FOR  TODAY’S  WORLD  by  W.  A. 

Criswell 

DEUTERONOMY  (Series)  by  Dr.  Manfold 

Gutzke 

DISCIPLINED  BY  GRACE  by  J.  F.  Shrombeck 
GOD’S  STORY  OF  MAN’S  HISTORY  by  Paul 

R.  Alderman,  Jr. 

HAVE  WE  NO  RIGHT  by  Mabel  Williamson 
HIS  IN  A  LIFE  OF  PRAYER  by  Norman  B. 
Harrison 

HIS  IN  MIND  AND  HEART  by  Norman  B. 
Harrison 

LIFE  AND  LOVE  by  Clyde  Narramore 
NAMES  OF  GOD  by  Nathan  J.  Stone 
SHINING  AFTER  RAIN  by  Louise  Harrison 
McCraw 

THE  SON  OF  PROMISE  by  M.  R.  De  Haan 
THE  LIFE  IN  PSALM  119  by  S.  Franklin 

Logsdon 

YOUR  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED  by  Dorothy  C. 
Haskin 


RELIGIOUS  BOOKS  ON  TAPE 

The  following  religious  books  are  available  on 
magnetic  tape  on  free  loan  from  Our  Lady 
of  Sorrows  Library,  St.  Gabriel’s  Monastery, 
Brighton,  Massachusetts  02135: 

HOUSLANDER,  Caryl 
Suffering  Redemptive 

HOWELL,  Clifford,  S.J. 

Of  Sacraments  &  Sacrifice 

JOHNSON,  Jude,  O.P. 

Overcoming  Discouragement 

JOURNET,  Charles 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 

KELLY,  Bernard  J.,  C.S.  Sp. 

Joy  in  the  Spiritual  Life 

KINSELLA,  Nivard,  O.C.S.O. 

Unprofitable  Servants 

KNOX,  Msgr.  Ronald 
The  Window  in  the  Wall 
In  Soft  Garments 

Autobiography  of  the  Little  Flower 
(translated  by  Knox) 

LEEN,  Edward,  C.S.  Sp. 

In  the  Likeness  of  Christ 

MAC  NUTT,  Sylvester,  O.P. 

Why  They  Don’t  Talk  About  God 

MARGARET  of  CASTELLO 
Novena 

MARMION,  Dorn  Columba,  O.S.B. 

Christ,  the  Ideal  of  the  Monk 
Christ,  the  Life  of  the  Soul 
Christ  in  His  Mysteries 

MARTINDALE,  C.  C.,  S.J. 

What  Are  Saints? 

MAURIAC,  Francois 
Words  of  Faith 

Call  your  Public  Library  for 


MESCHLER,  M.,  S.J. 

Faith,  Hope  and  Charity 

MOST,  William  G. 

Our  Lady’s  Growth  in  Holiness 

NASH,  Robert,  S.J. 

Is  Life  Worth  While? 

O’NEILL,  Colman,  O.P. 

Meeting  Christ  in  the  Sacraments 

O’ RAH  ILLY,  Alfred 
Gospel  Meditations 

ORLANDO,  Gerard  A.,  C.P. 

Meditations 

PEGUY,  Charles 
God  Speaks 

PSALMS 

Various 

QUOIST,  Michel 
Prayers 

The  Meaning  of  Success 

SCHILLEBEECKX,  E.  H.,  O.P. 

Love  Comes  From  God 

SHEED,  Frank  J. 

Theology  and  Sanity 
To  Know  Christ  Jesus 

SHORT  LIVES  OF  THE  SAINTS 
Various  Authors 

STEPHENSON,  W.,  S.J. 

The  Crucifix 

SUENENS,  Cardinal 
Christian  Life  Day  by  Day 

SWIZDOR,  M.  M.,  O.F.M.  Conv. 

God  in  Me 

TARTRE,  Raymond  A.,  S.S.S. 

Delights  &  Difficulties  of  Prayer 
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RANDOM  LISTINGS— continued 


Book  reviews 


TAULER,  John,  O.P. 

Spiritual  Conferences 

THERESE,  SAINT 

The  Autobiography  of  the  Little  Flower 

TRESE,  Leo  J. 

More  Than  Many  Sparrows 
Vessel  of  Clay 
A  Man  Approved 

VALENTINE,  Ferdinand,  O.P. 

Whatsoever  He  Shall  Say 

VANN,  Gerald,  O.P. 

The  Sons  Course 
A  Place  Called  Gethsemane 
The  Heart  of  Man 
The  Divine  Pity 
The  Seven  Swords 

VAN  ZELLER,  Dom  Hubert,  O.S.B. 

The  Mass  in  Other  Words 
We  Work  While  the  Light  Lasts 
The  Inner  Search 
We  Sing  While  There’s  Voice  Left 
Death  in  Other  Words 

VERBILLION,  June 

Identifying  With  the  Mass 
Communion — An  Encounter  With 
God  in  Christ 

The  Silent  Apostolate  of  Elizabeth  Leseur 

WARD,  Maisie 
They  Saw  His  Glory 

WESSELS,  Cletus,  O.P. 

The  Anointing  of  the  Sick 

WILSON,  Alfred,  C.P. 

Pardon  and  Peace 

WRIGHT,  Bishop  John 
Words  in  Pain 


TWO  UNDER  THE  INDIAN  SUN  1266 

by  Jon  and  Rumer  Godden,  read  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Scourby,  5R.  Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks. 

When  after  bleak  and  lonely  years  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  public  school  Rudyard  Kipling  returned 
to  India,  the  land  of  his  birth,  the  homecoming 
unlocked  the  storehouse  of  his  imagination,  and 
he  began  to  write.  When  in  November,  1914, 
two  small  sisters,  Jon  and  Rumer  Godden,  aged 
seven  and  a  half  and  six,  were  shipped  back  to 
their  English  parents  in  East  Bengal — to  get 
them  out  of  harm’s  way — they  too  returned  to 
India’s  “large  warm  embrace”  and  to  a  home 
where  they  were  greatly  loved  and  indulged. 
For  the  ensuing  five  years  in  the  little  village  of 
Narayangunj  they  shared  the  bliss  of  a  fife  freed 
from  all  the  preoccupations  they  had  briefly 
known  in  London,  schools,  games,  dancing 
classes,  theaters,  and  shops,  an  Indian  life  by 
British  standards  which  they  have  recaptured  so 
impressionably  in  their  delightful  family  piece, 
“Two  Under  the  Indian  Sun.”  . . . 

There  are  limitations  of  interest  in  any  family 
chronicle.  What  redeems  this  one  is  the  sen¬ 
suous  diversity  of  the  Bengal  seasons,  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  household — Govind  the  gar¬ 
dener,  a  Brahmin;  Jetta,  their  father’s  bearer,  a 
Buddhist;  Azad  Ali,  the  haughty  butler  and  a 
Muslim — and  the  naturalness  with  which  these 
experienced  writers  have  disclosed  the  small 
dramas  of  their  girlhood:  their  terror  in  play¬ 
ing  “Iurki,”  their  curiosity  about  the  fertility 
rites,  their  fascination  in  the  Hindu  wedding, 
and  the  sudden  seizure  of  their  own  calf  love. 
That  the  British  order  in  India  would  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  war  and  its  aftermath  never,  of 
course,  occurred  to  anyone. 

©  1966,  by  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Company.  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission. 
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TALK  STORIES  1252 

by  Lillian  Ross,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
7R.  Reviewed  by  Murrah  Gattis. 

...  At  once  humorous  and  serious,  “Talk 
Stories”  includes  such  diverse  topics  as  cycling, 
discotheque,  television  commercials,  public- 
school  folk  dancing,  Telestar,  Salk  vaccine, 
Aqueduct,  and  Petrocelli  clothes.  Twice  Miss 
Ross  visits  Mr.  Kenneth,  the  hair  stylist — in  the 
guise  of  “the  wild-haired  secretary  Miss  Rogers, 
who  sits  across  the  hall  from  our  man  Stanley,” 
whose  identity  she  also  assumes  on  several 
assignments.  There  are  features  in  the  book 
about  such  notables  as  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
Soviet  Ambassador  Fedorenko,  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold,  and  the  late  President  Kennedy.  The 
author,  however,  achieves  her  best,  which  is  in¬ 
comparable,  when  she  sketches  people  in  the 
entertainment  world:  Edward  Albee,  Noel 
Coward,  Joan  Plowright,  Eddie  Condon,  Dame 
Edith  Evans,  among  others. 

Miss  Ross,  who  must  have  the  theater  in  her 
blood,  accepts  artists,  writers,  actors,  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  playwrights  as  human  beings;  in¬ 
stead  of  ogling  the  famous  with  glowing  idiocy, 
she  treats  them  in  her  stories  with  objectivity, 
warmth,  and  respect. . . . 

“Talk  Stories”  is  a  solid,  polished  work  that 
every  student  of  journalism  should  first  read 
and  then  study,  for  it  is,  as  Hemingway  said  of 
her  portrait  of  him,  “funny  and  good.” 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  where  it  appeared  April  30,  1966. 

SATURDAY  THE  RABBI  WENT  HUNGRY  1285 

by  Harry  Kemelman,  read  by  Leon  Janney, 
6R.  Reviewed  by  Richard  Schickel. 

[Harry  Kemelman]  and  his  very  superior  crea¬ 
tion,  Rabbi  David  Small,  are  now  back  in 


another  quietly  effective  story,  “Saturday  the 
Rabbi  Went  Hungry,”  which  is  as  good  as  its 
predecessor  [“Friday  the  Rabbi  Slept  Late,” 
TB  906,  November  1965],  though  different  in 
the  balance  of  its  basic  elements.  To  me  it 
seemed  that  the  mystery  in  the  first  book 
loomed  larger  in  the  story  and,  in  its  unravel¬ 
ling,  revealed  more  about  the  sociology  of  a 
modern,  suburban  Jewish  community  (and  its 
relationship  with  the  encircling  “goyim”)  than 
the  puzzle  does  in  the  new  book. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Kemelman  now 
seems  to  swing  a  little  more  freely;  he  includes 
scenes,  incidents,  and  characters  that  are  less 
relevant  to  the  case  (the  murder  of  an  alcoholic 
scientist,  a  lapsed  Jew)  than  they  are  to  his 
effort  to  give  us  a  painless,  yet  convincing  por¬ 
trait  of  the  way  things  are  today  as  the  ecumen¬ 
ical  spirit  creeps  on  little  cat  feet  into  the  green 
and  pleasant  ghettos  of  suburbia. 

In  his  new  adventure  of  the  mind,  Rabbi 
Small  solves  the  puzzle  almost  casually,  making 
less  use  of  both  his  gift  for  Talmudic  dispu¬ 
tation  and  for  holding  the  center  of  the  stage. 
But  we  are  compensated  by  the  freedom  this 
gives  Mr.  Kemelman  to  exercise  his  talent  for 
deft  characterization  and  accurate  scenery.  One 
doesn’t  want  to  make  any  bold  claims  for  his 
skill  as  a  novelist,  but  it  is  certainly  well  above 
the  average  for  this  genre  and  probably  the 
equal  of  a  great  many  slick  novelists  to  whom 
more  attention  is  paid.  If  he  has  a  fault  it  is  a 
Woukian  sincerity  in  explicating  the  traditions 
of  Judaism  and  a  trifle  too  much  sweetness  in 
his  viewpoint;  a  tart  touch  of  real  evil  would 
not  go  amiss  in  his  work.  Still,  these  are  minor 
complaints  to  level  against  such  a  genuinely 
pleasant  entertainer. 

From  Book  Week  (c)  1966,  New  York  World  Journal 
Tribune,  Inc.,  reprinted  with  permission. 
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Talking  books 


The  following  talking  books,  recently  recorded  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  from 
your  regional  library.  The  initials  AFB  indicate  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New 
York;  APH,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


NONFICTION 


$$$  AND  SENSE  1276 

by  Ella  Gale,  read  by  Lee  Johns,  6R.  APH 

The  author  has  been  a  writer  for  “Consumer 
Reports"  and  is  an  experienced  shopper  on 
her  own  behalf.  Her  advice  on  stretching  the 
consumer  dollar  is  practical  and  specific,  and 
includes  cautions  against  certain  unethical 
ways  of  advertisers  and  sellers.  The  book  has 
been  edited  for  reading  aloud. 

THE  FIELDS  OF  HOME  1258 

by  Ralph  Moody,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  7R. 
APH 

The  account  that  began  with  “Little  Britches" 
moves  to  Maine,  where  the  growing  boy  helps 
his  grandfather  farm.  Their  progress  in  un¬ 
derstanding  each  other’s  differing  points  of 
view  is  the  kernel  of  a  clean,  pleasant,  and 
absorbing  family  story. 

THE  HOME  RANCH  1259 

by  Ralph  Moody,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  5R.  APH 

The  author  recalls  the  summer  he  spent,  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  working  on  a  Colorado 
cattle  ranch.  The  simple,  homely  story  is  full 
of  incidents,  seen  through  the  golden  haze  of 
nearly  fifty  years. 
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JULES  VERNE,  PORTRAIT  OF  A  PROPHET 

1242 

by  Russell  Freedman,  read  by  John  Richard¬ 
son,  6R.  APH 

Perhaps  the  earliest  science  fiction  writer, 
Jules  Verne  was  remarkably  accurate  in  fore¬ 
seeing  probable  developments  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  This  illuminating  account 
reveals  the  extent  of  his  imagination  and 
accomplishment,  and  shows  how  he  ex¬ 
panded  scientific  facts  and  everyday  occur¬ 
rences  into  exciting  stories. 

LITTLE  BRITCHES  1260 

by  Ralph  Moody,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert, 
6R.  APH 

When  the  author  was  eight  years  old,  his 
family  moved  to  a  Colorado  ranch  for  the 
father’s  health.  This  disarming,  refreshing 
account,  which  includes  much  practical  in¬ 
formation  on  the  way  of  life  in  the  early 
1900’s,  has  wide  and  durable  appeal. 

MERIWETHER  LEWIS  1267 

by  Richard  H.  Dillon,  read  by  Karl  Weber,  9R. 
AFB 

Though  Lewis  and  Clark  are  generally  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  leaders  of  the  Missouri  River 
expedition,  1803-06,  Lewis  was  the  real  com¬ 
mander.  This  readable  biography  sets  the 
matter  straight,  often  making  use  of  Lewis's 
own  journals. 


MY  LORD,  WHAT  A  MORNING  1199 
by  Marian  Anderson,  read  by  Ruby  Dee,  6R. 
The  famous  American  Negro  contralto  tells 
her  own  story,  quietly,  modestly,  and  ob¬ 
jectively.  After  making  a  success  in  Europe, 
she  was  the  first  of  her  race  to  sing  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  and  in  1958  she  was  ap¬ 
pointed  alternate  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly. 

TALK  STORIES  1252 

by  Lillian  Ross,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
7R.  AFB 

Drawn  from  the  Talk  of  the  Town  section  in 
the  “New  Yorker,”  these  59  sketches  are 
mostly  interviews  with  a  great  variety  of  in¬ 
teresting  people.  They  include  Zero  Mostel, 
John  Ringling  North,  Dag  Hammarskjold,  and 
Adlai  Stevenson,  as  well  as  some  unknowns. 
This  is  entertaining  light  reading. 

THE  TIDE  TURNS;  AN  INFORMAL  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1776  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  1229 

by  Donald  Barr  Chidsey,  read  by  Art  Metzler, 
3R.  APH 

The  author  of  “The  Great  Separation”  pre¬ 
sents  another  slice  of  our  early  history  in 
readable,  easy  style.  He  graphically  describes 
the  hurried  preparations  for  war,  the  first 
defeats,  and  the  victory  at  Trenton  which 
roused  American  patriotism  and  made 
George  Washington  a  world  figure. 

TWO  UNDER  THE  INDIAN  SUN  1266 
by  Jon  and  Rumer  Godden,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  5R.  AFB 

Two  sisters,  noted  English  novelists,  recall 
five  years  of  their  childhood,  beginning  in 
1914,  spent  in  East  Bengal  where  their  father 
was  a  “Company”  employee.  The  close  family 
life,  the  loved  servants  and  pets,  the  Indian 
landscape,  and  the  richness  of  their  whole 
experience  are  beautifully  evoked. 


WILLIE  MAYS:  MY  LIFE  IN  AND  OUT  OF 
BASEBALL,  AS  TOLD  TO  CHARLES 
EINSTEIN  1230 

by  Willie  Mays,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  7R.  APH 

The  famous  star  of  the  Giants  gives  a  chatty, 
anecdotal  account  of  his  experiences,  mostly 
connected  with  the  game.  As  he  recalls  in¬ 
dividual  plays,  games,  and  players,  his  philos¬ 
ophy  of  life  emerges.  A  summary  of  batting 
averages  and  a  listing  of  his  home  runs  con¬ 
clude  the  record. 


FICTION 

ASHENDEN  1309 

by  Somerset  Maugham,  read  by  Peter  Gerald, 
6R.  AFB 

These  classic  stories  of  the  British  secret 
service  during  the  First  World  War  are  re¬ 
quired  reading  for  Intelligence  recruits. 

AT  SOME  FORGOTTEN  DOOR  1284 

by  Doris  Miles  Disney,  read  by  Ralph  Bell,  6R. 
AFB 

Set  in  New  England  after  the  Civil  War,  this 
Gothic  novel  involves  the  heroine  with  the  old 
mansion  of  her  estranged  father,  now  de¬ 
ceased,  the  long-ago  disappearance  of  her 
mother,  and  some  very  present  and  puzzling 
relatives.  A  willing  suspension  of  disbelief  is 
indicated. 

THE  BRAND  WAS  IXL  1219 

by  Charles  H.  Snow,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran, 
4R.  APH 

After  13  years’  absence,  Irving  Layton  rode 
back  into  Elkhorn,  to  run  to  earth  the  man 
who  had  murdered  his  father  and  annexed 
the  IXL  ranch.  He  found  the  whole  town  liv¬ 
ing  under  a  reign  of  terror,  and  he  had  to 
work  alone,  long  and  patiently,  before  his 
object  was  at  last  accomplished. 
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COME  BACK,  GEORDIE  1343 

by  David  Harry  Walker,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
4R.  AFB 

Everyone  who  enjoyed  “Geordie”  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  its  sequel.  Now  forty-two  and 
still  a  big,  husky  fellow,  Geordie  has  a  son 
who  is  not  much  like  his  father  at  his  age. 
Charlie’s  adolescent  misbehavior,  his  slowly 
finding  his  feet,  his  entry  as  a  runner  in  the 
Olympics,  and  finally  his  success  in  love,  all 
are  viewed  in  the  idyllic  setting  of  the  High¬ 
land  glen,  with  its  individualistic  inhabitants. 

THE  CRACK  IN  THE  TEACUP  1287 

by  Michael  Gilbert,  read  by  Michael  Clarke 
Laurence,  5R.  AFB 

An  English  seaside  town,  old-world  and  placid 
on  the  surface,  and  full  of  odd  characters, 
provides  the  setting  for  an  intricate  story. 
Anthony  Bryden,  a  likeable  young  solicitor, 
finds  mysterious  political  pressures,  leading 
to  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  falls  in  love. 

CRIMINAL  CONVERSATION  1305 

by  Nicholas  Freeling,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  5R. 
AFB 

Inspector  van  der  Valk,  of  the  Amsterdam 
police,  poses  as  a  patient  in  order  to  consult 
a  physician  who  may  be  a  killer.  Urbane  and 
literate,  this  is  an  expedition  through  the 
human  mind. 

A  CURTAIN  OF  GREEN  1233 

by  Eudora  Welty,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls,  5R. 
AFB 

The  author’s  early  stories  bear  the  marks  of 
her  distinctive  style  and  of  her  special  world, 
the  Deep  South.  Even  though  the  plots  are 
often  melodramatic  and  many  of  the  char¬ 
acters  are  eccentric  or  even  demented,  this  is 
an  impressive  book.  (In  container  with:  The 
Wide  Net,  by  Welty.) 
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DATE  WITH  DEATH  1286 

by  Elizabeth  Linington,  read  by  Robert  Ger- 
ringer,  5R.  AFB 

Sergeant  Maddox,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department,  has  a  busy  time  with  a  double 
murder,  a  call-girl  racket,  and  the  hilarious 
public  nuisances  of  an  inspired  prankster. 
His  investigations  are  assisted  by  Lt.  Rodri¬ 
guez  when  he  can  tear  himself  away  from 
reading  mystery  stories. 

DEATH  COMES  FOR  THE  ARCHBISHOP  1247 
by  Willa  Cather,  read  by  Donald  Madden,  5R. 
AFB  (Re-issue.) 

A  mature  and  beautiful  novel,  one  of  the  best 
works  of  an  outstanding  American  writer.  In 
serene,  contemplative  style  it  records  the  life 
and  death  of  a  French  priest,  who  went  to 
New  Mexico  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
and  rose  to  become  archbishop  of  Santa  Fe. 

DEEP  SUMMER  1253 

by  Gwen  Bristow,  read  by  Julie  Shaw,  8R. 

APH  (Re-recording.) 

A  charming,  colorful  story,  set  in  Louisiana  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century.  Through 
both  calm  and  turbulent  days,  it  follows  the 
course  of  a  marriage  between  a  girl  from  a 
Puritan  Connecticut  family  and  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  young  man  of  South  Carolina.  This 
adult  novel  is  also  of  interest  to  young  adults. 

THE  DOUBLE  IMAGE  1302 

by  Helen  Maclnnes,  read  by  Alexander 

Scourby,  8R.  AFB 

A  complicated  suspense  story  in  the  author’s 
usual  vein,  dealing  with  an  American  on  his 
way  to  Greece  to  research  a  book.  He  be¬ 
comes  involved  with  a  Soviet  plot  to  kidnap 
an  electronics  expert  and  compromise  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 


EVERYTHING  THAT  RISES  MUST  CONVERGE 

1222 

by  Flannery  O’Connor,  read  by  Eugenia 
Rawls,  6R.  AFB 

These  nine  stories  are  the  last  published 
work  of  the  author,  who  died  in  1965.  Like 
her  other  writing,  they  are  powerful  and  pro¬ 
found,  genuine  morality  tales,  which  expose 
self-satisfaction,  hypocrisy,  and  ugliness 
without .  pity. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS  1264 

by  Charles  Dickens,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
13R.  AFB  (Re-recording.) 

How  Pip,  a  naive  country  boy,  found  an  un¬ 
known  benefactor  and  went  to  London  to  be¬ 
come  a  gentleman.  The  sequence  of  events 
changed  him  from  a  shallow  youth  to  a  man 
of  character.  As  in  Dickens’  other  novels, 
there  are  many  dramatic  happenings  and  odd 
characters. 

THE  GREENGAGE  SUMMER  1270 

by  Rumer  Godden,  read  by  Vivienne  Drum¬ 
mond,  5R.  AFB  (Re-issue.) 

The  main  figures  in  this  delightful  story  are 
five  English  children,  alone  in  a  hotel  in 
France  while  their  mother  is  in  the  hospital, 
and  the  enigmatic  Englishman  who  befriends 
them.  The  children  are  portrayed  with  a 
masterly  touch,  and  so  is  the  summer  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  French  town. 

THE  HERITAGE  OF  THE  DESERT  1236 

by  Zane  Grey,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran,  7R. 
APH  (Re-recording.) 

One  of  the  author’s  earliest  works,  this  is  the 
story  of  a  romance  between  a  half-breed  girl 
who  escapes  from  a  Mormon  colony  to  avoid 
a  hated  marriage,  and  a  young  Easterner,  in 
Arizona  for  his  health.  The  desert  makes  a 
colorful  background. 


HIGHLAND  MASQUERADE  1269 

by  Mary  Elgin,  read  by  Joan  Wetmore,  5R. 

The  smell  of  the  heather  is  all  through  this 
delightful  romance.  The  daughter  of  the  Ran- 
nochs  of  Glenshael,  now  dispossessed,  tells 
how  she  went  back  to  the  Glen  in  disguise 
and  how  she  found  plenty  of  excitement  and 
a  stormy  love  affair. 

HOUSE  ON  GREENAPPLE  ROAD  1283 

by  Harold  R.  Daniels,  read  by  Larry  Robinson, 
5R.  AFB 

Narrated  as  though  it  were  an  actual,  cele¬ 
brated  case,  this  novel  of  police  procedure 
has  a  vigorous  story  and  a  clever  puzzle.  It 
is  also  a  realistic  character  study  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  suburban  housewife  who  vanished,  leav¬ 
ing  a  kitchen  repainted  in  blood. 

MARY  WAKEFIELD  1255 

by  Mazo  de  la  Roche,  read  by  Mitzi  Fried- 
lander,  8R.  APH  (Re-recording.) 

The  events  immediately  preceding  those  in 
“Jalna"  make  a  romantic  love  story.  The 
beautiful  English  girl  engaged  as  governess 
for  Philip’s  motherless  children  is  the  hero¬ 
ine,  and  the  book  ends  with  a  wedding. 

THE  MASTER  OF  JALNA  1256 

by  Mazo  de  la  Roche,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell, 
9R.  APH 

Next  in  order  after  “Finch’s  Fortune,"  this 
story  of  the  Whiteoaks  tells  of  Renny’s  strug¬ 
gle  to  carry  on  as  head  of  the  family.  With 
hardly  any  money  left,  he  tries  to  maintain  the 
traditions  of  his  grandfather,  Captain  Philip. 

THE  MONKEY  AND  THE  TIGER  1294 

by  Robert  Hans  van  Gulik,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
3R.  AFB 

Two  of  the  shorter  cases  of  the  celebrated 
Judge  Dee,  which  are  as  good  as  his  long 
ones  at  evoking  an  ancient  civilization  by 
means  of  a  modern  puzzle-entertainment.  (In 
container  with:  The  Ring  of  Truth,  by  Coxe.) 
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MONKS'  COURT  1297 

by  Katherine  Wigmore  Eyre,  read  by  Mary 
Jane  Higby,  8R.  AFB 

A  young  American  widow,  looking  out  of  her 
London  window,  sees  a  dark,  attractive  man 
in  a  flat  where  murder  subsequently  occurs. 
Recognizing  his  face  in  an  old  portrait,  she 
trails  him  to  his  ancestral  home  and  becomes 
involved  in  suspicion,  romance,  and  danger. 

OF  HUMAN  BONDAGE  1251 

by  Somerset  Maugham,  read  by  John  Brew¬ 
ster,  18R.  AFB  (Re-issue.) 

A  classic  in  its  way,  this  book  tells  of  the 
tormented  life  of  Philip  Carey,  who  had  an  un¬ 
happy  childhood  and  could  not  discover  his 
true  vocation.  The  heart  of  the  story  is  his 
long  infatuation  with  an  unworthy  woman, 
before  he  at  last  finds  peace  in  a  good  mar¬ 
riage  and  practice  as  a  country  doctor. 

OLD  YELLER  1218 

by  Frederick  B.  Gipson,  read  by  George 
Walsh,  3R.  APH  (Re-recording.) 

The  story  of  a  boy  and  the  big  stray  dog 
which  he  resented  at  first,  but  came  to  love 
and  depend  on.  The  excitement,  hardship, 
and  tragedy  of  pioneer  life  in  Texas  in  the 
1860’s  are  graphically  pictured. 

THE  PAPER  DOLLS  1289 

by  Leslie  P.  Davies,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  5R. 

Science  fiction  blends  with  mystery  in  this 
chilling  story  of  an  English  schoolboy  who 
may  be  both  a  genius  and  a  murderer.  If  not 
entirely  believable,  it  is  gripping,  with  its 
touches  of  understated  horror. 

THE  RING  OF  TRUTH  1294 

by  George  Harmon  Coxe,  read  by  Lester 
Rawlins,  4R.  AFB 

A  smoothly  written,  professional  mystery 
story,  in  which  Medical  Examiner  Paul  Stan- 
dish,  who  has  a  taste  for  jazz,  solves  the 
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murder  of  an  able  trumpeter.  (In  container 
with:  The  Monkey  and  the  Tiger,  by  Gulik.) 

RIVERS  TO  CROSS  1241 

by  Western  Writers  of  America,  read  by 
George  Walsh,  5R.  APH 

That  scarce  breed,  the  Western  short  story, 
is  here  rounded  up  in  good  numbers.  Some  of 
these  examples  are  humorous,  some  are 
grim,  some  are  full  of  violence,  and  others 
have  a  moral.  But  all  concern  rivers  in  some 
way,  and  all  make  satisfying  reading. 

SATURDAY  THE  RABBI  WENT  HUNGRY  1285 
by  Harry  Kemelman,  read  by  Leon  Janney, 
6R.  AFB 

Unassuming  Rabbi  Small,  a  man  of  strong 
principles,  comes  under  fire  for  permitting  a 
suicide  to  be  buried  in  his  cemetery.  The  only 
solution  is  to  prove  that  it  was  not  suicide  but 
murder,  and  by  using  his  famed  Talmudic 
reasoning  the  rabbi  not  only  does  this  but 
identifies  the  murderer.  The  book  is  a  treat 
for  lovers  of  the  classic  mystery  form. 

THE  SCARLET  LETTER  1250 

by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  read  by  John  Brew¬ 
ster,  6R.  AFB  (Re-issue.) 

The  brooding  atmosphere  of  Puritan  New 
England  is  ever  present  in  this  searching 
study  of  the  workings  of  conscience.  Hester 
Prynne,  branded  as  an  adulteress,  lived  on 
the  edge  of  the  wilderness  with  her  child  and 
devoted  herself  to  good  works.  The  story  is 
one  of  power  and  moral  intensity. 

STAND  BY-Y-Y  TO  START  ENGINES  1312 
by  Daniel  V.  Gallery,  read  by  John  Cannon, 
5R.  AFB 

Robust,  masculine  entertainment  is  to  be 
found  in  these  tales  of  Lt.  Commander 
"Curly"  Cue  and  his  Blue  Angels,  the  crack 
demonstration  team  of  the  Navy  Air  Force. 
All  the  episodes  are  just  a  little  larger  than 
life,  and  will  serve  beautifully  to  entertain. 


THE  VANISHING  AMERICAN  1239 

by  Zane  Grey,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  8R. 
APH 

This  ever-popular  story  is  the  great  romance 
of  the  American  Indian.  Its  swift  march  of 
events  reveals  the  tragedy  and  glory  of  a 
whole  race,  and  the  essence  of  the  old  West. 

WARM  BODIES  1268 

by  Donald  R.  Morris,  read  by  Donald  Madden, 
3R.  AFB  (Re-issue.) 

Life  aboard  an  LST  in  the  peacetime  Navy  is 
the  subject  of  this  entertaining  novel.  Particu¬ 
larly  concerned  in  the  various  episodes  is  the 
Exec,  who  scorned  the  married  men  on  the 
ship  but  changed  his  tune  when  he  fell  des¬ 
perately  in  love. 

WESTERN  UNION  1227 

by  Zane  Grey,  read  by  William  Gladden,  7R. 
APH 

This  historical  novel  depicts  the  hardships 
and  adventures  incident  to  the  establishment 
of  telegraph  communication  in  the  West.  It 
is  dedicated  “to  a  single  strand  of  iron  wire." 

THE  WIDE  NET  1233 

by  Eudora  Welty,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls,  4R. 
AFB 

Eight  short  stories  of  Natchez,  the  Trace, 
Negroes  and  whites,  and  the  old  Southern 
aristocracy  fallen  from  glory.  The  author 
weaves  ordinary  people  and  casual-seeming 
events  into  a  tapestry  of  rich  color  and  fine 
detail.  (In  container  with:  A  Curtain  of  Green.) 

WINTER  SOLSTICE  1281 

by  Gerald  Warner  Brace,  read  by  Norman 
Rose,  7R.  AFB  (Re-issue.) 

Opening  on  a  cold  winter  day  in  a  gloomy 
house  in  a  dreary  Boston  suburb,  this  story 
tells  of  the  Eustace  family,  a  collection  of  in¬ 
dividuals  all  desperate  in  their  separate  ways 
but  in  there  fighting.  It  is  a  solid  modern 
novel,  with  wit,  force,  and  integrity. 


A  WOMAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE  1263 

by  Benjamin  Capps,  read  by  Robert  Donley, 
6R.  AFB 

The  Comanche  Indians  are  sympathetically 
pictured  in  this  story  of  a  white  girl  who  was 
captured  by  the  tribe  and  eventually  became 
part  of  it.  The  author  shows  the  Indians’ 
proud  and  independent  existence  before  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  white  man,  without  the 
inclusion  of  horrifying  episodes.  A  good  book 
for  high  school  readers,  as  well  as  adults. 

WYATT’S  HURRICANE  1220 

by  Desmond  Bagley,  read  by  Michael  Clarke 
Laurence,  7R.  AFB 

There  is  no  letup  in  suspense  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  story,  when  a  scientist  is  flown 
into  the  eye  of  a  hurricane  to  make  observa¬ 
tions.  The  naval  base  on  the  Caribbean  island 
discounts  his  belief  that  the  storm  will  turn 
their  way,  and  so  does  the  local  dictator, 
more  concerned  with  the  threat  of  a  rising. 
The  novel  will  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  like 
plenty  of  action. 


JUVENILE  NONFICTION 

LOOK  TO  THIS  DAY!  1176 

by  Nardi  Reeder  Campion,  with  Rosamond 
Wilfley  Stanton,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  6R. 
APH 

A  spirited  girl  who  became  a  distinguished 
doctor  and  teacher  of  clinical  medicine  is  the 
subject  of  this  appealing  biography.  Her  life 
in  a  large,  warmhearted  family  on  a  North 
Carolina  plantation,  her  teaching  experiences 
at  Vassar  and  Sweetbriar  Colleges  in  their 
early  days,  and  the  characterization  of  a 
splendid  woman  make  an  informative  and 
interesting  story.  For  young  adults. 


Call  your  Public  Library  for  More  Information  about  Books  in  this  Issue  3 1 


JUVENILE  FICTION 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES  1321 

Read  by  William  Gladden  and  Livingston 
Gilbert,  5R.  APH 

THE  BEST  CHRISTMAS 
by  Lee  Kingman 

Erkki  was  trying  hard  to  make  Christmas 
happy  for  his  family,  Finnish-Americans 
who  lived  in  New  England  in  the  early 
1900’s.  His  unselfishness  was  rewarded 
with  a  surprise.  For  grades  4-6. 

A  CERTAIN  SMALL  SHEPHERD 
by  Rebecca  Caudill 

A  little  mountain  boy  who  could  not  speak 
is  the  center  of  this  touching  story.  A  bliz¬ 
zard,  a  canceled  Christmas  play,  and  the 
re-enactment  of  the  Nativity  in  the  family’s 
own  barn,  with  an  attendant  miracle,  are 
the  components.  For  grades  3-6. 

THE  LETTER  ON  THE  TREE 
by  Natalie  Savage  Carlson 
Bebert’s  French-Canadian  family  raised 
Christmas  trees  to  help  make  ends  meet. 
One  year  Bebert  had  the  splendid  idea  of 
attaching  a  begging  letter  to  one  of  the 
trees,  with  results  quite  different  from 
what  he  had  expected.  For  grades  4-6. 

STARLIGHT  IN  TOURRONE 
by  Suzanne  Butler 

Unexpected  visitors  help  six  children  in 
a  little  Provencal  village  to  reinstate  the 
Christmas  March,  a  custom  that  had  been 
abandoned  because  of  the  poverty  of  the 
villagers.  For  grades  3-6. 

TURKEY  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
by  Marguerite  De  Angeli 
In  this  appealing  story  a  family  finds  the 
true  meaning  of  Christmas  when  through 
lack  of  money  they  are  forced  to  choose 
between  having  a  turkey  and  having  pres¬ 
ents.  For  grades  2-4. 
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THE  FAR-OFF  LAND  1282 

by  Rebecca  Caudill,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  5R. 
APH 

A  journey  by  flatboat  from  Salem,  N.  C.,  to 
French  Lick  in  Tennessee  is  the  basis  for  a 
fine,  absorbing  story.  Sixteen-year-old  Ketty, 
the  heroine,  matures  into  a  woman  and  learns 
much  about  human  nature  during  the  diffi¬ 
cult  trip,  in  which  tedium  alternates  with  ex¬ 
citement  and  danger.  For  young  adults. 

KIRSTI  1318 

by  Helen  Markley  Miller,  read  by  Julie  Shaw, 
6R.  APH 

When  she  was  sixteen,  Kirsti  came  from  Fin¬ 
land  to  help  her  father  and  new  stepmother 
make  a  home  in  Idaho’s  Long  Valley.  This  is 
an  absorbing  story  of  pioneer  life,  romance, 
and  the  slow  growth  of  understanding  be¬ 
tween  Finns  and  Americans.  For  young  adults. 


Tape  recordings 

The  following  books  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  loan  from  your  own  regional  library.  All 
of  these  books  are  recorded  at  3 %  i.p.s.,  dual  track 
on  7-inch  reels  of  1800  feet  mylar  tape. 

Tapes  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own 
or  have  access  to  tape  recorders.  The  number  fol¬ 
lowing  each  title  is  the  order  number. 


PLAYS  ON  TAPE 

THE  BALD  SOPRANO  MT  2951 

by  Eugene  Ionesco,  1  reel  (group  recording) 

This  wildly  confusing  parody  of  banal  English 
suburbia  is  explosively  funny  in  its  strange 
distortion  of  reality.  It  is  the  play  that  cata¬ 
pulted  the  playwright  to  his  position  as  a 
leader  in  modern  French  experimental  drama. 


CAT  ON  A  HOT  TIN  ROOF  MT  2263 

by  Tennessee  Williams,  1  reel  (group  record¬ 
ing) 

Set  on  a  Mississippi  Delta  plantation,  this 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  play  treats  profoundly 
the  subject  of  love  in  the  story  of  a  wife’s 
attempt  to  re-establish  sexual  relations  with 
her  husband  who  is  suspected  of  being  a 
homosexual.  It  is  also  interesting  in  showing 
the  greed  of  a  family  waiting  to  inherit  a  for¬ 
tune  when  “Big  Daddy”  dies. 

CHEKOV;  THE  MAJOR  PLAYS  MT  2807 

by  Anton  P.  Chekov,  4  reels  (individual  re¬ 
cording) 

By  a  master  Russian  storywriter,  evocative 
plays  where  the  most  important  things  go  on 
in  people’s  thoughts:  “Ivanov,”  “The  Sea 
Gull,”  “Uncle  Vanya,”  “The  Three  Sisters,” 
“The  Cherry  Orchard.” 

HAY  FEVER  MT  2918 

by  Noel  Coward,  1  reel  (group  recording) 

It  is  madcap  humor  that  comes  out  of  the 
confusing  episodes  of  a  weekend  when  all 
four  members  of  the  Bliss  family  invite 
guests,  without  telling  each  other. 

MARY,  MARY  MT3121 

by  Jean  Kerr,  1  reel  (group  recording) 

A  light,  amusing  Broadway  play  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Please  Don’t  Eat  the  Daisies.”  It 
concerns  a  divorced  couple  who  meet  to 
straighten  out  a  tax  problem  and  find  they 
are  still  in  love. 

THE  MILLIONAIRESS  MT  2766 

by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  1  reel  (group  re¬ 
cording) 

An  aggressive  shrewish  wife  goes  to  work  in 
a  slum  to  prove  that  if  she  hadn’t  been  born 
rich  she  could  begin  again  from  scratch  and 
become  a  millionairess  all  over  again. 


NAKED  MASKS,  FIVE  PLAYS  MT  2810 

by  Luigi  Pirandello,  4  reels  (individual  re¬ 
cording) 

By  the  Italian  story  writer  who  came  to  re¬ 
nown  in  the  French  theater,  these  plays  which 
find  their  appeal  in  the  realm  of  ideas  are 
a  unique  blend  of  pessimism,  absurdity,  and 
humor:  “Liola,”  “It  Is  So  (If  You  Think  So),” 
“Henry  IV,”  “Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an 
Author,”  “Each  in  His  Own  Way.” 

TEN  GREEK  PLAYS  MT  2288 

ed.  by  Levi  Lind,  5  reels  (individual  recording) 

Greek  drama  in  its  subtle  representations  of 
human  emotion  has  an  enduring  claim  to  our 
attention.  Classics  included  here:  “Oedipus 
Rex,”  “Antigone,”  “Agamemnon,”  “Androm¬ 
ache,”  “Suppliance,”  “Alcestis,”  “Bac¬ 
chus,”  “Philoctetes,”  “Prometheus  Bound.” 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CORIOLANUS  MT  2905 
by  William  Shakespeare,  2  reels  (individual 
recording) 

Pride  of  arms  and  race  pierced  finally  by 
domestic  love  is  the  theme  of  this  seldom 
performed  but  masterfully  written  play. 
Though  the  unsympathetic  hero  has  not  ap¬ 
pealed  to  many  Shakespeare  enthusiasts,  this 
drama  has  had  a  special  fascination  for  those 
of  the  French  theater. 

WHO’S  AFRAID  OF  VIRGINIA  WOOLF? 

MT  2859 

by  Edward  Albee,  2  reels  (individual  record- 
ing) 

The  controversial  play  about  a  middle-aged 
couple  continually  at  war  with  each  other 
won  the  New  York  Drama  Critics’  Circle 
award  and  received  acclaim  as  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture.  It  is  an  unusual  play  in  the  way  it  con¬ 
veys  the  real  sensitivity  of  the  seemingly 
hollow  characters  who  express  themselves  in 
cruelty,  blasphemy,  and  worldly,  cutting  jibes. 


Call  your  Public  Library  for  More  Information  about  Books  in  this  Issue  33 
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the  Library  of  Congress  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  with  funds  provided  by  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  distributed  free  of  charge  for  use  by 
or  for  blind  and  physically  handicapped  persons 
who  borrow  books  from  the  regional  libraries  and 
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designed  to  inform  readers  of  developments  and 
activities  in  library  service  for  the  blind  and  phys¬ 
ically  handicapped. 
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For  your  information 

NEW  ADULT  TALKING  BOOK  CATALOG 

The  1964-1965  Catalog  of  Talking  Books 
(Adult)  will  be  published  in  early  May  and  sent 
to  each  person  who  now  receives  “Talking  Book 
Topics.”  If  you  do  not  receive  your  copy,  please 
notify  your  regional  library  and  they  will  supply 
you  with  one. 


BLIND  NEWSMAN-MUSICIAN  NAMED 
HANDICAPPED  AMERICAN  FOR  1966 

Art  Edgerton,  a  blind  radio-TV  newsman  and 
jazz  musician,  has  been  named  Handicapped 
American  of  the  Year  for  1966  by  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Hand¬ 
icapped.  He  will  receive  the  President’s  Trophy 
(a  mahogany  and  silver  plaque  made  by  the 


students  of  The  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and 
Disabled  in  New  York  City)  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  The  President’s  Committee  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  April  27,  1967. 

Mr.  Edgerton,  38,  works  on  the  news  desk 
of  radio  and  television  station  WTOL  in  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio.  An  excellent  percussionist,  organist, 
and  pianist,  he  also  serves  as  music  director 
for  the  station. 

Bom  blind  to  a  Philadelphia  family  of  lim¬ 
ited  means,  Mr.  Edgerton  attended  a  school 
for  the  blind  and  went  on  to  earn  three  college 
degrees,  a  B.A.  in  sociology  from  St.  Joseph’s 
College  in  Philadelphia,  an  M.A.  in  sociology 
from  Fordham  University  in  New  York,  and  a 
B.A.  in  music  from  Julliard  School  of  Music, 
also  in  New  York. 

Before  moving  to  Toledo  in  1959,  Mr. 
Edgerton  had  played  in  the  bands  of  Count 
Basie  and  Lionel  Hampton,  been  a  disc  jockey 
for  WMGM  and  WOV  in  New  York  and 
WNJR  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  served  as 
organist  and  pianist  at  WPEN  and  WFIL  in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Edgerton  was  cited  for  his  determina¬ 
tion,  the  outstanding  example  he  has  set  for 
other  handicapped  persons,  and  for  his  active 
role  in  Toledo  and  in  Ohio  in  promoting  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  handicapped. 


CORRECTIONS 

The  new  talking  book  edition  of  “Look,”  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  January  issue  of  “Talking  Book 
Topics,”  is  recorded  at  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 
10011.  Inquiries  regarding  individual  subscrip¬ 
tions  should  be  sent  there. 

Also  in  that  issue,  the  Talking  Book  num¬ 
bers  of  two  titles  were  incorrectly  listed.  “The 
File  on  Devlin”  is  TB  1143,  not  1043;  “Travels 
With  Charley,”  TB  1532,  not  917. 


TV  and  radio 

TV  Highlights  for  Spring 

March  26 — An  Easter  Greeting:  Selections 
from  Handel’s  Messiah — Bell  Telephone 
Hour  (6:30-7:30 pm) 

April  14 — The  Investigation  (Controversial 
drama  by  Peter  Weiss  about  the  guards  at 
Auschwitz  Concentration  Camp  during 
World  War  II)  (9:30-11  pm) 

April  20 — Wide  Open  Door  (A  mystery  drama 
by  T.B.E.  Clark)  Stage  67  (9:30-11  pm) 

April  23 — The  Law  and  the  Prophets  (The 
story  of  the  Old  Testament,  narrated  by 
Alexander  Scourby)  Project  20  (10-11  pm) 

April  26 — Soldier  in  Love  (An  original  drama 
starring  Jean  Simmons)  Hallmark  Hall  of 
Fame  (7:30-9  pm) 

May  4 — The  Human  Voice  (A  play  by  Jean 
Cocteau  starring  Ingrid  Bergman)  Stage  67 
(10-11  pm) 

May  18 — Cortez  and  the  Legend  (Documen¬ 
tary)  Stage  67  (10-11  pm) 

The  dates  and  times  listed  above  are  subject  to 

change. 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON  HUMOR 


WHAT’S  HAPPENING  TO  HUMOR? 


by  Jerome  Beatty,  Jr. 


The  future  of  humor  in  this  country  is  about 
as  assured  as  that  of  the  whooping  crane.  It 
is  touch  and  go.  Most  Americans  have  come 
to  the  point  where  they  distrust  anything  that’s 
supposed  to  make  them  laugh.  The  result  of 
this  has  been  the  development  of  the  non- joke. 
The  current  best  example  is  the  pachyderm 
boffola.  It  seems  typical  of  this  day  and  age  of 
extremism  that  the  hip  generation  (and  that  in¬ 
cludes  admen  as  well  as  surfers)  would  start 
off  with  the  largest  land  mammal.  That  leaves 
no  place  to  go,  and  the  rise  of  the  grape  and 
pickle  jokes  is  attributed  to  this  dead  end. 

In  my  observations  I  have  noticed  an  in¬ 
creasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  people  to 
chuckle  before  the  punch  line  is  reached.  This 
is  due  to  the  confusion  in  their  minds  as  to 
what  is  funny.  It  is  being  combatted  by  canned 
laughter  on  television,  which  gives  us  a  cue. 
In  magazines  there  are  “humor  pages,”  or  so 
we  are  warned  in  advance.  In  the  publishing 
business  the  words  “hilarious”  and  “riotous” 
are  printed  on  book  jackets  to  guide  the  reader. 
But  these  measures  are  not  enough  to  keep 
the  average  person  from  laughing  in  the  wrong 
places,  so  he  just  stops  laughing.  .  .  . 

That’s  the  dilemma  of  this  century,  as  it 
flounders  toward  its  end.  What’s  funny?  A 
would-be  joker  in  the  Midwest  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct  when  he  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  airport,  in  effect,  “I  just  want 
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you  to  know  that  I  have  not  placed  a  bomb  on 
Flight  702  to  New  York.” 

When  he  protested  to  the  court  that  he  had 
merely  told  the  truth,  he  was  sentenced  to 
thirty  days,  suspended.  It  gives  one  pause,  as 
do  the  results  when  a  member  of  the  minority 
who  thinks  he  knows  when  to  laugh  approached 
a  teller  in  a  bank  in  Louisville.  The  stranger  was 
ill-kempt,  bearded,  and  shifty-eyed.  With  one 
hand  stuck  in  the  pocket  of  his  shabby  coat,  he 
handed  the  teller  a  brown  paper  bag  and  a 
note.  It  read:  “This  is  not  a  stick-up.  I  am  not 
armed.  Do  not  cry  out  or  raise  an  alarm.  Place 
$500  in  small  bills  in  this  paper  bag  and  you 
will  not  be  harmed.  A  certified  check  for  that 
amount  is  attached.” 

The  teller  fainted,  sending  out  an  alarm  as 
she  did  so.  The  ragged  stranger  was  seized.  He 
turned  out  to  be  a  respected  and  wealthy  citizen 
of  Lexington.  He  agreed  not  to  sue  the  institu¬ 
tion  if  its  president  would  sign  a  statement 
making  various  admissions,  such  as  it  was  okay 
to  wear  old  clothes  into  the  bank,  to  ask  that  a 
withdrawal  be  put  into  a  paper  bag,  etc.  The 
Lexingtonian  tried  to  get  the  story  into  the 
papers  to  illustrate  human  folly,  but  no  editor 
would  print  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  ridiculed 
community  standards. . . . 

The  future  of  humor,  then,  seems  inextri¬ 
cably  tied  in  with  the  serious  aspects  of  life.  I 
think  humor  will  eventually  be  extinct,  to  the 


relief  of  the  populace.  It’s  too  bad,  for  deflation¬ 
ary  humor  is  going  to  be  needed.  It  is  when  a 
nation  begins  regarding  itself  as  holy  that  the 
function  of  the  debunker  takes  on  greater  mean¬ 
ing.  Each  of  us  ought  to  cultivate  our  skepticism 
and  our  ability  to  see  the  incongruity  in  any 
situation,  drawing  as  much  humor  from  it  as 


current  good  taste  will  permit,  using  as  a  guide 
to  the  present  and  a  lesson  for  the  future.  We 
should  laugh  at  ourselves  and  not  pick  on  each 
other. 

Mr.  Beatty  is  a  regular  columnist  at  Saturday  Review. 
This  excerpt  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  where  it  appeared  August  29,  1964. 


LET  A  SMILE  BE  YOUR  UMBRELLA 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


...  [I  have]  discussed  before  the  question  of 
the  incongruous  addiction  to  humor  that  so 
many  blind  persons  and  their  intimate  asso¬ 
ciates  gleefully  enjoy.  I  say  incongruous  be¬ 
cause  there  seems  to  be  a  general  impression 
that  blindness  is  synonymous  with  gloom. 

It’s  interesting  to  reflect,  I  think,  upon  the 
fact  that  people  in  general  find  nothing  to  smile 
about  in  contemplating  blindness.  This  is  odd, 
when  one  considers  that  almost  every  other  hu¬ 
man  abnormality  can  get  a  laugh.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  smiles  engendered  by  the  exag¬ 
gerated  concept  of  the  absent-minded  profes¬ 
sor.  Then  there  are  the  quips  people  make 
about  other  people  with  big  noses,  flapping 
ears,  big  feet,  bowed  knees,  pigeon  toes  or  legs 
like  those  of  a  piano.  Fat  people  are  thought  to 
be  jolly  and  certainly  are  an  abundant  source 
of  humor.  Jokes  or  caricatures  of  people  who 
are  hard-of-hearing  or  deaf  are  myriad.  Even 
the  be-spectacled,  partially  sighted  come  in  for 
a  bit  of  teasing,  usually  in  the  form  of  the 
;  perennial  nickname  of  Old  Four  Eyes. 

The  predicaments  people  get  themselves  into 
j  are  perhaps  the  world’s  greatest  source  of  wit 
and  humor.  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  used 


such  things  to  great  advantage — no  less  so  per¬ 
haps  than  latter-day  comics  like  Laurel  and 
Hardy  or  Red  Skelton.  Who  is  there  who  has 
not  smiled  at  the  man  who  slips  on  a  banana 
peel  or  the  children’s  roller  skates?  Further, 
carnival  concessionaires  make  good  money  out 
of  “crazy  houses”  that  deliberately  trap  people 
into  ridiculous  losses  of  their  normal  appear¬ 
ance  and  their  dignity — the  distorted  mirror 
reflections,  the  draft  that  disarrays  the  ladies’ 
skirts — the  collapsible  seat  that  topples  one 
and  all  down  a  slide  on  the  backs  of  their  necks. 
And  if  all  this  isn’t  enough,  consider  the  fun 
that  is  poked  at  that  disability  inevitable  for  all 
of  us — old  age  or,  probably  funnier,  middle 
age.  The  human  capacity  for  a  smile  isn’t  even 
daunted  by  the  morbid — such  as  in  the  story 
that  goes — “If  you  wish  to  stop  worrying  about 
growing  old,  consider  the  alternative.” 

But  jokes  about  blindness  or  blind  people — 
never.  Oh,  yes,  there  is  in  the  popular  litera¬ 
ture  of  any  age  a  quantity  of  anecdotes  keyed 
to  a  circumstance  of  blindness — but  always  the 
kind  that  brings  a  smile  of  warmth  about  the 
goodness  in  men’s  souls.  People  marvel  at  the 
“good  natured  disposition”  of  blind  persons 
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LET  A  SMILE  BE  YOUR  UMBRELLA— continued 


they  have  met,  but  rarely  in  interpersonal  rela¬ 
tionships  with  a  blind  acquaintance  does  the 
exchange  of  banter  go  beneath  the  surface. 
Rather,  camaraderie  with  a  blind  friend  seems 
only  to  be  a  delightful  way  of  closing  the  mind 
to  the  ever-ominous  presence  of  the  un-funny 
fact  of  blindness. 

But  not  so  among  most  blind  people  them¬ 
selves  and  their  more  intimate  associates.  May¬ 
be  blind  people  just  aren’t  sympathetic  about 
other  blind  people.  They  certainly  show  no  sign 
of  pity  or  pathos.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tendency  to  laugh  at  the  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness  is  born  in  deeper  human  recesses — created 
subconsciously  or  even  consciously  in  the  need 
to  shake  off  the  cloying  sentiment  of  general 
attitudes. 

Whatever  the  reason,  I  submit  that  people — 
even  blind  people — can  be  funny.  Consider 
your  immediate  reaction  when  you  hear  about 
...  the  blind  girl  who  thought  the  good  Samar¬ 
itan  who  helped  her  across  the  street  was  an 
exceedingly  tall  man,  and  then  learned  that  he 
was  a  mounted  policeman — the  four  blinded 
veterans  having  lunch  together,  with  one  of 
them  discovering  too  late  that  the  others  had 
used  his  salad  plate  for  an  ash  tray —  .  .  .  the 
blind  man  who,  awakening  in  a  hotel  room 
during  the  night,  found  himself  in  the  hallway 
instead  of  the  bathroom  .  .  .  minus  his  pants 
and  key  to  re-open  the  self-locking  door — the 
blind  young  wife  who  walked  off  a  crowded 
elevator  with  her  hand  tucked  under  the  arm 
of  someone  else’s  husband — the  blind  fellow 
who  did  the  same  thing  with  someone  else’s 
wife —  .  .  .  the  helpful  blind  husband  who  put 
foamy  rug  cleaner  in  the  electric  dishwasher 
instead  of  detergent  and  found  himself  up  to 
his  so-and-so  in  suds —  .  .  .  oh,  well,  you  can 
add  to  the  collection  on  your  own. 

...  so,  old  friend,  let  your  imagination  help 
you  smile.  There’s  an  old,  once  popular  song, 
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that  admonished  us  to  “let  a  smile  be  your 
umbrella  on  a  rainy,  rainy  day.”  Could  it  be 
that  we  need  an  umbrella? 

Mr.  Barnett  is  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This  article  appeared  in  The 
New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  June  1962. 

The  books  listed  below  include  many  different  types 
of  humor  in  several  different  literary  forms. 


ARCHY  AND  MEHITABEL  192 

by  Don  Marquis,  2R. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT  738 

by  William  Shakespeare,  2R. 

THE  BENCHLEY  ROUNDUP  579 

by  Robert  Benchley,  7R. 

BIFFEN’S  MILLIONS  644 

by  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  4R. 

CANNERY  ROW  129 

by  John  Steinbeck,  3R. 

CHEAPER  BY  THE  DOZEN  300 

by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth  and  Ernestine  M.  Carey, 
4R. 

A  CONNECTICUT  YANKEE  IN  KING  AR¬ 
THUR’S  COURT  638 

by  Mark  Twain,  8R. 

THE  ENAMELED  WISHBONE  499 

by  Robert  Henderson,  4R. 

EVERYONE  BUT  THEE  AND  ME  192 

by  Ogden  Nash,  2R. 

A  FIRM  WORD  OR  TWO  1058 

by  Nathaniel  Benchley,  3R. 

FOREVER  OLD,  FOREVER  NEW  782 

by  Emily  Kimbrough,  6R. 

I  JUST  HAPPEN  TO  HAVE  SOME  PICTURES 

by  Willie  Ethridge,  3R.  573 

I  OWE  RUSSIA  $1200  327 

by  Bob  Hope,  4R. 


Drawing  by  James  Thurber.  Copr.  ©  1967  Helen  Thurber.  From  Thurber  &  Company,  published  by  Harper  and 

Row.  Originally  printed  in  The  New  Yorker. 


James  Thurber,  the  famed  humorist  and  car¬ 
toonist,  had  severely  limited  vision  throughout 
his  life.  His  impairment  was  caused  by  a  child¬ 
hood  accident  and  eventually  led  to  total  blind¬ 
ness  during  the  last  decade  of  his  life.  The  car¬ 
toon  reproduced  above  is  the  only  one  he  did, 


however,  on  the  subject  of  sight.  Mr.  Thurber 
made  no  effort  to  hide  his  blindness  though,  and 
although  he  often  joked  about  it  with  friends, 
he  knew  its  serious  aspects  too  and  worked  dili¬ 
gently  in  promoting  efforts  to  prevent  blindness 
in  others. 


IT  GIVES  ME  GREAT  PLEASURE  466 

by  Emily  Kimbrough,  4R. 

LEARNER'S  PERMIT  520 

by  Laurence  Lafore,  7R. 

LIFE  WITH  FATHER  1110 

by  Clarence  Day,  4R. 

THE  LITTLE  WORLD  OF  DON  CAMILLO  568 

by  Giovanni  Guareschi,  3R. 

MARTHA  IN  PARIS  194 

by  Margery  Sharp,  3R. 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM  738 

by  William  Shakespeare,  2R. 


MISS  BUNCLE’S  BOOK  630 

by  Dorothy  Emily  Stevenson,  6R. 

MRS.  'ARRIS  GOES  TO  NEW  YORK  1042 

by  Paul  Gallico,  4R. 

MY  LIFE  AND  HARD  TIMES  443 

by  James  Thurber,  2R. 

THE  OLDEST  MAIDEN  LADY  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

by  Clay  Fisher,  8R.  80 

PENELOPE  957 

by  E.  V.  Cunningham,  4R. 

STIFF  UPPER  LIP,  JEEVES  196 

by  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  4R. 
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SUDS  IN  YOUR  EYE 

by  Mary  Lasswell,  3R. 

788 

THIS  IS  GOGGLE;  OR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 

A  FATHER 

by  Bentz  Plagemann,  4R 

699 

UP  THE  DOWN  STAIRCASE 

by  Bel  Kaufman,  5R. 

879 

WHICH  WAY  TO  THE  MELTING  POT 

by  Mircea  Vasiliu,  6R. 

516 

—TAPE  RECORDINGS— 

BOSWELL,  A  MODERN  COMEDY  MT  2811 

by  Stanley  Elkin,  5  reels 

When  a  professional  wrestler  bouts  with 
The  Angel  of  Death,  the  sudden  realization 
that  everyone  dies  gluts  Boswell’s  ego  and 
propels  him  into  a  relentless  search  for  ce¬ 
lebrities  the  world  over  in  this  most  unusual, 
comic  novel. 

THE  EGG  AND  1  MT  3195 

by  Betty  MacDonald,  3  reels 

A  wonderfully  humorous  book  recounting 
the  author’s  life  on  a  chicken  farm  in  the 
state  of  Washington.  What  she  learned  about 
the  egg,  baby  chicks,  insects,  moonshiners, 
Indians,  bears,  pigs  and  neighbors  is  the 
substance  of  this  story. 

IT  ALL  STARTED  WITH  COLUMBUS  MT  3315 

by  Richard  Armour,  1  reel 

Says  the  author,  “an  unexpurgated,  un¬ 
abridged,  and  unlikely  history  of  the  United 
States  from  Columbus  to  John  F.  Kennedy 
for  those  who,  having  perused  a  volume  of 
history  in  school,  swore  they  would  never 
read  another.” 

A  THOUSAND  CLOWNS  MT  3367 

by  Herb  Gardner,  1  reel 

Plenty  of  laughs  and  heartwarming  mo- 
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ments  in  this  play  about  a  New  York  social 
worker  who  falls  in  love  with  one  of  her  cases 
— an  unemployed  writer  and  bachelor  father. 
This  was  recently  a  successful  motion  picture. 

THE  WOULD-BE  GENTLEMAN  MT  3024 

by  Moliere,  1  reel 

By  a  master  father  of  French  comedy, 
this  17th-century  play  is  an  amusing  study 
of  human  nature,  especially  in  the  character 
of  the  “rich  commoner”  who  has  an  immense 
desire  to  rise  in  the  social  world. 

Random  listings 

BEST  SELLING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  following  books  are  available  on  magnetic 
tape  to  members  of  Best  Selling  Books  for  the 
Blind.  For  full  details  and  a  membership  appli¬ 
cation,  write  Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  6852,  Towson,  Maryland  21204. 

CAPABLE  OF  HONOR  by  Allen  Drury 

CONFRONTATION  by  Norman  Garbo  and 
Howard  Goodkind 

EVERYTHING  BUT  MONEY  by  Sam  Levenson 

THE  FIXER  by  Bernard  Malamud 

GILES  GOAT-BOY  by  John  Barth 

I  SAW  RED  CHINA  by  Lisa  Hobbs 

IN  THE  COMPANY  OF  EAGLES  by  Ernest  K. 
Gann 

MENFREYA  IN  THE  MORNING  by  Victoria 
Holt 

THE  NINETY  AND  NINE  by  William  Brinkley 

SATURDAY  THE  RABBI  WENT  HUNGRY  by 

Harry  Kemelman 

THE  SECRET  OF  SANTA  VITTORIA  by  Robert 
Crichton 

TINKERBELLE  by  Robert  Manry 


Library  of  the  month 


A  long  cherished  dream  became  a  reality  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  September  28,  1958,  when 
groundbreaking  exercises  were  held  at  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School  for  a 
new  $169,000  library-museum  authorized  by 
the  1958  Minnesota  legislature.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1959,  and 
by  the  end  of  May  the  herculean  task  of  mov¬ 
ing  the  library  collection  to  its  new  home  was 
completed.  In  this  new  structure  are  both  the 
School  and  the  regional  libraries. 

This  regional  library,  which  serves  Minne¬ 
sota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  campus  of  the  Braille  and  Sight- 
Saving  School  in  Faribault,  Minnesota.  The 
campus  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  setting  on  the 
bluffs  of  the  Straight  River.  The  new  library 
building  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  nation  de¬ 
signed  specifically  to  be  used  by  blind  people 
and  to  house  talking  books  and  braille  books. 

At  the  time  of  the  move  into  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  there  was  a  staff  of  three — a  librarian,  a 
clerk-typist,  and  a  clerk.  The  staff  has  now  been 
increased  to  five  full-time  and  two  part-time 
employees.  The  services  have  been  expanded 
to  include  a  “books  on  tape”  program,  which 
was  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of 
several  individuals  who  presented  the  library 
with  gifts  and  memorials  in  appreciation  for 
talking  book  service.  A  gift  of  $200  in  memory 
of  Mr.  Hurlbut  F.  Hutchinson,  a  long-time  resi¬ 
dent  of  Faribault  and  a  user  of  talking  books, 
bought  the  first  tape  recorder;  a  bequest  of 
$6000  left  to  the  library  by  Mrs.  Tanye  Hines, 
former  librarian  of  Austin,  Minnesota  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  a  reader  of  talking 
books  for  several  years;  gifts  of  money  from 


MINNESOTA  BRAILLE  AND  SIGHT-SAVING 

SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
Regional  Librarian:  Esther  M.  Reinke 

several  other  sources;  and  a  $10,000  yearly 
(for  three  years)  federal  grant  put  them  “in 
business.”  In  June  1965,  an  audio-visual  spe¬ 
cialist  was  added  to  the  staff.  The  bequest  and 
gift  money  made  it  possible  for  them  to  pur¬ 
chase  supplies,  recorders,  and  duplicating  equip¬ 
ment  to  copy  master  tapes  received  from  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

The  library  is  connected  with  the  Braille  and 
Sight-Saving  School  and  therefore  also  supplies 
the  students  of  the  school  with  library  service. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  public  school 
administration  in  Faribault  and  their  school  ad¬ 
ministration,  many  of  the  students  are  attend¬ 
ing  classes  at  the  public  high  school.  Much  of 
their  research  material  is  obtained  from  the 
regional  library  on  their  own  campus.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  students  is  invaluable,  since  be¬ 
sides  their  own  library  the  students  have  access 
to  the  complete  collection  of  materials  in  the 
regional  library. 

Back  in  1904,  after  an  act  of  Congress  made 
it  possible  for  books  in  raised  print  to  be  sent 
through  the  mail  free  of  charge,  the  Minnesota 
library  allowed  residents  of  the  state  to  borrow 
books  from  the  school  library.  The  records 
state,  “But  one  book  will  be  issued  at  a  time 
to  any  person.  .  .  .  Books  returned  to  the  library 
should  be  wrapped  securely  in  heavy,  tough, 
express  paper.”  Today  it  is  much  easier  for  a 
patron  to  return  his  books  as  all  he  has  to  do 
is  reverse  a  label.  Also,  with  the  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  titles  available,  there  is  practically  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  books  that  one  person 
can  borrow. 

The  first  full-time  librarian  was  employed  at 
the  time  when  the  school  was  named  as  a  de- 
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pository  for  books  under  the  Pratt-Smoot  Act. 
At  this  time,  1933-1934,  eastern  Montana  was 
included  in  the  area  served.  For  a  time  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin  residents  also  received  books 
from  the  Faribault  Library. 

Over  the  years,  the  library  has  outgrown  sev¬ 
eral  locations  on  the  school’s  campus.  Even 
now,  after  seven  years  in  a  new  building,  there 
is  need  for  expansion  again.  The  library  is 
“bursting  at  the  seams”  and  a  request  has  been 
presented  to  the  legislature  for  an  addition  to 
the  building.  If  this  addition  becomes  a  reality, 
there  will  be  more  adequate  space  for  each 
department.  Two  recording  rooms  are  planned 
for  the  tape  department  to  expand  that  service. 

A  year  ago  it  was  found  that  the  library  was 
outgrowing  its  charging  desk  in  the  Talking 
Book  Department.  The  problem  was  solved  by 
installing  a  Remington  Rand  Kardveyor,  a 
mechanized  file  which  houses  thousands  of 
cards  in  a  revolving  conveyor.  The  new  charg¬ 
ing  system  is  simple,  workable,  speedy,  and 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  efficient.  By  punch¬ 
ing  a  button  the  Kardveyor  brings  the  needed 
file  to  your  fingertips.  This  mechanized  file  has 
greatly  condensed  the  space  needed  for  charg¬ 
ing  out  talking  books. 

In  a  survey  which  was  made  a  year  or  so 
ago,  the  library  learned  some  interesting  facts. 
Of  the  86%  of  the  1504  readers  replying,  it  was 


learned  that  3  were  ninety-eight  years  old; 
2  were  ninety-nine;  27  were  between  ninety  and 
one-hundred  years;  and  98  were  between  eighty 
and  ninety  years.  Of  96  readers  who  listed  the 
number  of  years  they  had  used  the  service,  the 
average  was  twenty-three  and  a  half  years. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  more  in  these  age 
brackets  who  did  not  give  their  ages. 

The  library  works  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Transcription  Unit,  Services  for  the  Blind, 
St.  Paul,  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  ma¬ 
terials.  Each  agency  supplements  the  other. 

Although  the  library  is  not  located  in  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  as  most  others  are,  many  people 
have  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  library  and 
learn  about  service  for  the  blind.  Faribault  is 
known  for  its  state  and  private  schools,  par¬ 
ticularly  Shattuck  Military  Academy  which  has 
been  attended  by  many  well-known  personages 
over  the  years.  Hundreds  of  visitors  come  to 
Faribault  to  tour  the  various  state  institutions 
and  also  to  visit  the  library.  Student  nurses 
from  Rochester  have  been  coming  annually  for 
years,  since  their  careers  will  bring  them  in 
constant  contact  with  persons  who  can  benefit 
by  this  kind  of  library  service. 

Inquiries  for  service  to  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped  have  already  begun  to  come  in  and  the 
library  is  looking  forward  to  being  able  to  serve 
them  as  well  as  the  blind. 
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Author  of  the  month 


DAUGHTER  OF  THE  FRONTIER 


by  Henry  Seidel  Canby 


Willa  Sibert  Cather,  born  in  1876  in  moun¬ 
tain  Virginia,  was  transplanted  to  the  rolling 
grass  lands  of  Nebraska  in  time  to  know  a 
frontier.  Sensitive  to  beauty,  and  quick  to  de¬ 
tect  significance,  she  saw  the  great  land  make 
and  break  its  people.  She  saw  the  full-blooded 
European  immigrants,  Czechs  and  Swedes, 
ploughing  the  unbroken  land,  on  the  way  up 
from  peasants  to  proprietors.  She  saw  their 
puzzled  admiration  of  American  culture,  which 
was  also  immigrant  in  these  wild  plains,  but 
grown  successful  and  a  little  stiff  and  stale.  She 
saw  the  break  between  the  generations  when 
the  children  of  the  foreign  pioneers  came  to 
town,  to  become  more  smug,  more  conventional 
than  their  American  neighbors.  Yet  the  fresh 
blood  she  describes  was  still  vigorous.  What 
reader  will  forget  the  Czech  and  Danish  serv¬ 
ants  and  working  girls  in  “My  Antonia,”  rash 
in  love,  warm  in  heart  and  body,  still  seeking 
passion  in  the  small-town  respectability  of  the 
settled  Middle  West! 

Miss  Cather  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska;  she  taught,  found  her  way  back 
East,  and  became  an  editorial  assistant  on  Sam¬ 
uel  McClure’s  magazine,  the  periodical  which 
torpedoed  the  great  monthlies  of  the  genteel  age, 
now  growing  safe  and  dull.  Raids  against  cor¬ 
ruption  and  decay  of  politics  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  its  specialty,  but  Mc¬ 
Clure  opened  his  columns  to  the  new  literature 
appearing  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Either 
|  then  or  later,  Miss  Cather’s  creative  mind 
j  ranged  widely  through  literature,  and  she  chose 


her  tradition  in  craftsmanship,  which  was 
French,  and  her  subject  matter,  which  was  the 
heroic  but  neglected  “virtus”  of  the  last  pioneers 
of  the  unconquered  West.  In  1912,  she  left 
“McClure’s”;  in  1913,  she  published  “O  Pio¬ 
neers!”;  in  1915,  “The  Song  of  the  Lark”;  in 
1918,  “My  Antonia”;  in  1920,  her  brilliant 
short  stories,  “Youth  and  the  Bright  Medusa”; 
in  1923,  “A  Lost  Lady,”  her  most  skillful, 
though  not  her  most  powerful  work;  in  1927, 
“Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop,”  her  master¬ 
piece;  in  1931,  “Shadows  on  the  Rock.”  These 
are  her  most  important  books. 

Willa  Cather,  like  the  greatest  of  her  pred¬ 
ecessors  among  women  in  English  fiction,  Jane 
Austen,  was  extraordinarily  consistent  in  her 
art  from  beginning  to  end.  She  did  not  experi- 
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1876-1947 
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ment  except  within  the  limits  of  her  purpose; 
she  knew  exactly  what  she  wanted  to  do.  .  .  . 

Her  art  was  essentially  a  representation  of 
[the]  reaction  between  the  soul  of  man  and  its 
environment.  That  is  why  the  best  of  her  stories 
are  told  against  the  land — the  sweep  of  red 
grass  on  the  rolling  plains  of  Nebraska,  the 
hard,  warm  mesas  of  the  Southwest  tempering 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  archbishop,  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  wilderness  and  the  winter  crowding 
in  upon  the  tiny  culture  of  France  on  the  rock 
of  Quebec.  Her  best  characters  are  least  at 
home  in  the  fabricated  cities  which  so  stirred 
the  naive  heart  of  Sinclair  Lewis’s  Babbitt. 
Chicago  as  a  city,  to  Thea  when  she  is  learning 
to  sing  in  “The  Song  of  the  Lark,”  means  only 
trivial  discomfort  and  an  irrelevant  confusion. 

With  “Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop,” 
Willa  Cather  left  even  the  semblance  of  fiction 
for  pure  chronicle.  The  novel  is  the  “vitae”  of 
two  saints,  a  Paul  and  a  Peter  of  the  desert, 
and  its  story  is  a  record  of  their  minds  and 
hearts  and  souls.  So  was  “O  Pioneers!”  the 
story  of  a  group  of  immigrants  humanizing  the 
land,  so  was  “My  Antonia”  the  story  of  a  great 
woman  ennobling  common  things  and  a  com¬ 
mon  struggle  by  elemental  passion.  But  in  the 
two  obvious  chronicles,  of  the  archbishop  and 
of  the  rock  Quebec,  the  narrative  is  distilled  into 
biography.  Here  were  lives  working  upon  and 
wrought  upon  by  a  new  land  and  its  people.  .  .  . 

Thus  Willa  Cather  usefully  filled  her  niche 
in  American  literary  history.  Her  youthful 
background  in  the  unmade  West,  and  her  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  the  pervasive  influence  of  new  land 
upon  European  man,  made  her  the  summer-up 
of  our  long  tradition  of  local  color,  now  felt  to 
be  part  of  the  history  of  the  imagination  of  a 
great  country.  And  her  feeling  for  vital  passion 
in  any  of  its  forms  (passion,  she  says,  is  what 
she  seeks  in  all  her  stories),  gave  her  power  over 
a  theme  unique  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
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overflow  of  vigorous  men  and  women  from  the 
old  world  into  new  country,  after  a  thousand 
years  of  stability.  She  made  personal  history 
of  Whitman’s  “race  of  races”  in  its  formative 
century.  Her  art  is  not  a  big  art.  It  does  not 
respond  to  the  troubled  sense  of  American 
might  and  magnitude  realized  but  undirected, 
and  felt  so  strongly  by  such  men  as  Sinclair 
Lewis  in  the  same  decades.  It  is  national  in 
significance,  but  not  in  scope.  Her  colleagues 
among  the  men  “sweated  sore”  over  that  job, 
whereas  her  books  rise  free  and  are  far  more 
creative  than  critical.  She  is  preservative,  almost 
antiquarian,  content  with  much  space  in  little 
room — feminine  in  this,  and  in  her  passionate 
revelation  of  the  values  which  conserve  the  life 
of  the  emotions.  She  knew  evil,  and  suffered 
from  the  grossness  of  materialism  and  the  smug¬ 
ness  of  cheap  success,  but  preferred  to  celebrate 
the  vitality  of  the  good.  The  spiritual  energy  of 
our  frontier,  and  passion  nobly  interpreted  were 
her  themes. 

Mr.  Canby  (1878-1961 )  was  an  author  and  a  founder 
and  editor  of  Saturday  Review  of  Literature.  This  arti¬ 
cle  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Saturday  Review, 
where  it  appeared  May  10, 1947. 

Books  by  Willa  Cather  available  from  your  regional 
library: 

DEATH  COMES  FOR  THE  ARCHBISHOP  1247 


Read  by  Donald  Madden,  5R. 

A  LOST  LADY  75 

Read  by  Mary  Jane  Higby,  3R. 

MY  ANTONIA  1374 

Read  by  Norman  Rose,  5R. 

MY  MORTAL  ENEMY  987 

Read  by  Jean  Muir,  2R. 

0  PIONEERS!  75 

Read  by  Ethel  Everett,  4R. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  LARK  736 

Read  by  Norman  Rose,  9R. 


TALKING  BOOK  TALK 

by  Stefan  Salter 


It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  often  I  have 
read  Charles  Dickens’  “David  Copperfield”  in 
my  lifetime.  I  know  I  read  it  first  in  German, 
then  in  English — both  a  few  times,  I  am  sure. 
Now  it  has  come  to  me  as  a  talking  book. 

When  the  package — 26  records  in  all — ar¬ 
rived  I  was  more  than  a  little  concerned.  Know¬ 
ing  that  each  record  represented  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  reading  time  (providing  no  interruptions 
occurred),  I  could  not  visualize  how  long  it 
would  take  me  to  “read”  this  book.  But  very 
soon,  and  quite  unconsciously,  I  developed  a 
system  by  which  I  read  two  sides  an  evening, 
whatever  time  it  took.  I  not  only  read  the  entire 
book  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure,  but  ordered 
it  again  about  a  year  and  a  half  later.  And  I 
think  I  am  due  for  it  again  soon. 

It  is  not  only  a  great  book,  full  of  life,  full  of 
people,  and  full  of  a  bygone  era  which  is  fasci¬ 
nating,  but  it  is,  in  its  present  form,  a  talking 
book  in  the  truest  sense.  Everything  in  it  comes 
to  life.  I  have  felt  that  I  possessed  enough 
imagination  to  make  a  book  which  I  read  with 
my  eyes  come  to  life,  but  in  this  case,  reader 
Alan  Haines  has  given  it  every  ounce  of  reality 
it  deserves.  Never  before  had  I  followed  every 
word  as  now.  I  probably  scanned  entire  pages  if 
I  did  not  think  them  interesting  or  important. 


Stefan  Salter  is  an  independent  book  designer, 
teacher,  lecturer,  and  writer  on  the  graphic  arts. 
He  is  the  author  of  “Designer’s  Corner,”  a 
monthly  column  which  appears  in  “Publishers’ 
Weekly”  magazine.  A  regular  reader  of  talking 
books,  he  has  written  this  article  especially  for 
“Talking  Book  Topics.”  Mr.  Salter  was  born  in 
Germany,  but  has  long  been  an  American  citizen 
and  resides  now  in  Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 


There  is  very  little  doubt  that  I  have  never  en¬ 
joyed  the  reading  of  “David  Copperfield”  as 
much  as  I  have  on  talking  books. 

Another  book  which  I  think  has  a  great  deal 
of  dimension  is  Pearl  S.  Buck’s  “My  Several 
Worlds.”  Perhaps  more  so  than  diplomats  and 
other  travelers,  Pearl  Buck,  an  American 
woman  who  was  born  and  raised  in  China,  has 
understood  the  Chinese  people.  She  has  been 
able  to  put  down  her  thoughts  in  almost  Bibli¬ 
cal  simplicity.  How  could  one  fail  to  see  the 
little  mountain  villages,  the  big  cities,  even  the 
life  she  made  for  herself  upon  her  return  to  this 
country?  Rarely  has  understanding  the  Asian 
people  been  more  important  to  us  than  now. 

This  book  too  has  been  read  with  great  feel¬ 
ing  and  compassion  by  Eugenia  Rawls.  In  gen¬ 
eral  I  prefer  to  hear  a  male  voice,  but  in  the 
case  of  books  written  by  women  or  about 
women,  the  sound  of  a  woman’s  voice  seems 
much  more  pleasing  to  me  than  that  of  a  man. 

I  am  certain  that  the  tastes  and  even  the  read¬ 
ing  habits  of  talking  book  readers  vary  greatly, 
but  I  can  think  of  very  few  things  that  have 
meant  more  to  me  than  talking  books. 


If  you,  like  Mr.  Salter,  have  ideas  or  impres¬ 
sions  about  books  you  have  read  that  you  would 
like  to  share  with  other  TBT  readers,  please  feel 
free  to  submit  them.  Perhaps  “Talking  Book 
Talk”  can  become  a  regular  feature.  Send  your 
letters  to  Talking  Book  Topics,  Division  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  20542. 
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Reader’s  profile 


INTERVIEWER  INTERVIEWED 


Readers  of  talking  books,  as  well  as  those  who 
listen  to  NBC  radio’s  “Monitor”  and  “Celebrity 
Caravan,”  should  know  the  voice  of  John  Can¬ 
non.  He  has  been  recording  books  for  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  for  fifteen  years  and  he  has 
been  in  show  business  for  twenty-five  years,  the 
last  seven  as  an  interviewer  of  personalities. 

Born  and  educated  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Cannon 
began  his  radio  career  when  still  in  his  teens. 
He  represented  his  high  school  on  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  the  “Downtown  Shopping 
News”  in  Chicago.  After  the  show,  the  station 
management  tried  to  convince  him  to  consider  a 
career  in  radio.  That  planted  the  idea  in  his 
mind,  and  although  he  became  an  actor  for  a 
time,  he  eventually  did  go  into  radio.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  in  Europe  on  Armed 
Forces  radio. 

At  various  times  in  his  career  he  has  been  an 
announcer,  an  emcee,  and  a  narrator,  but  his 
greatest  interest  lies  in  direct,  person-to-person 
conversation — interviewing.  “I  tremendously 
enjoy  communicating  with  people  and  bringing 
myself  and  other  people  to  the  public.  It  is 
most  satisfying  to  be  able,  through  the  questions 
and  the  tenor  of  the  session,  to  bring  something 
out  of  the  interviewee  that  they  didn’t  know 
was  in  themselves  and  make  them  have  ten 
minutes  that  are  above  and  removed  from  the 
ordinary.” 

Mr.  Cannon  interviews  several  hundred  ma¬ 
jor  stars  every  year,  including  recently  Maurice 
Chevalier,  Geraldine  Chaplin,  Vittorio  Da  Sica, 
Audrey  Hepburn,  Richard  Burton,  and  Noel 
Coward.  One  of  the  most  unusual  interviews 
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he  has  ever  taken,  however,  was  several  years 
ago  in  Long  Island  when  he  interviewed  a  dog 
who  was  suing  a  milkman  for  unfair  treatment. 
The  dog  barked  for  John’s  microphone  and 
then  its  owner  explained  the  suit.  “That’s  one,” 
he  says  with  a  laugh,  “that  I’ll  never  forget.” 

Being  a  performer  himself  and  in  talking 
with  so  many  other  actors,  singers,  directors, 
and  writers  for  the  performing  arts,  he  has 
learned  a  great  deal  about  what  makes  a  true 
professional.  “A  good  artist  of  any  kind  ma¬ 
tures  in  whatever  he’s  doing.  The  great  satis¬ 
faction  is  in  learning  professional  skills,  in 
solidifying  whatever  nature  has  given  you  in  the 
way  of  talent,  so  that  these  skills  can  be  usable 
at  all  times.  While  you  should  never  lose  the 
zest  for  it,  you  must  get  more  impersonal  about 
it.  I  think  you  have  to  have  established  tech¬ 
niques  which  make  you  an  effective  performer 
no  matter  how  you  feel.  Although  that  is  per¬ 
haps  not  as  exciting  as  when  you  were  young 
and  starry-eyed  and  wanted  everyone  to  ap¬ 
plaud  you,  the  really  mature  artist,  whether  he 
is  applauded  or  not,  knows  within  himself  that 
he’s  done  at  least  a  reasonably  professional  job. 
That’s  all  you  should  ask  of  yourself,  that’s  the 
only  real  test. 

“I  also  feel  that  no  matter  how  well  you  do 
a  job,  you  can  always  polish  and  improve.  I 
personally  live  each  day  in  the  hope  that  my 
best  day  is  still  ahead  of  me.”  He  says  also  that 
it  is  those  who  only  see  the  glamour  of  being 
before  the  public,  of  being  famous,  who  quickly 
drop  from  sight.  All  those  who  have  staying 
power  in  the  performing  arts  have  perspective, 


JOHN 

CANNON 


taste,  and  judgment.  They’re  interested  in  many 
different  facets  of  their  profession  and  in  im¬ 
proving  and  expanding  their  skills.” 

Mr.  Cannon  pursues  other  creative  activities 
outside  of  performing.  He  is  very  interested  in 
photography,  drawing,  and  writing.  “I  keep  sev¬ 
eral  notebooks  and  I  have  the  outlines  for  four 
books,  mainly  about  my  experiences  with  stars. 
But,”  he  says,  “I  am  kind  of  choosy.  It’s  no 
trick  to  get  a  book  published  these  days,  and  so 
I  want  to  be  sure  it’s  a  good  one  when  I  do 
decide  to  devote  my  time  to  it.” 

In  1951,  after  his  marriage  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Cannon  and  his  bride  went  to  New  York.  (“If 
you  want  to  be  at  the  center  of  the  arts  in 
America,  particularly  communications,  the  very 
lively  arts  of  radio  and  television,  I  think  you 
just  have  to  be  in  New  York.”)  While  working 
nights,  sleeping  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  then  making  the  rounds  to  become 
known  in  radio  and  television  circles,  John 
visited  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


and  offered  to  read  for  talking  books.  He  had 
heard  of  the  books-for-the-blind  program  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  felt  that  it  was  some¬ 
thing  that  he  wanted  very  much  to  do. 

He  started  off  with  a  Zane  Grey  book.  Since 
then  he  has  completed  more  than  eighty  books 
and  has  gone  through  several  stages.  At  various 
times  he  has  done  Westerns,  books  about  the 
South  Seas,  political  books,  biographies,  and 
now  sports  books. 

In  reading  for  talking  books,  Mr.  Cannon 
has  found  that  the  main  quality  necessary  to  do 
the  job  right  is  concentration.  He  explains,  “I 
think  talking  books  take  more  concentration 
than  anything  you  do.  Your  mind  cannot  wan¬ 
der;  it  must  stay  with  the  book  for  every  minute 
of  each  two-hour  recording  session.  I  don’t 
think  it’s  a  question  of  being  fancy  with  the 
voice  or  trying  to  make  spectacular  interpreta¬ 
tions.  If  a  book  is  well  written,  it  has  its  own 
interest  and  it  carries  itself  pretty  well.  What 
the  reader  has  to  do  is  implement  it  in  a  precise 
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reading,  that  is,  getting  as  much  value  out  of 
the  book  as  the  author  put  into  it.  It’s  just  stay¬ 
ing  with  it  all  the  way,  and  concentration,  con¬ 
centration,  concentration!  In  fact  everything 
else  I’ve  done  is  relaxation  compared  with  this.” 

Mr.  Cannon’s  personal  reading  is  quite  ex¬ 
tensive.  By  virtue  of  a  course  in  speed-reading 
which  he  took,  he  reads  around  six  thousand 
words  per  minute  and  can  read  most  books  in 
one  sitting.  He  also  keeps  up  with  about  forty 
magazines.  Among  his  favorite  authors  he 
lists  Romain  Rolland,  Dickens,  Shakespeare, 
Maugham,  and  Hemingway.  “The  great  reading 
experiences,”  he  says,  “are  the  great  novels, 
because  they  are  almost  truer  than  life  itself.” 

Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Cannon  finds  that  despite 
his  very  rapid  personal  reading,  he  has  to  be 
careful  when  recording  to  read  fast  enough. 
Being  very  precise  in  pronunciation  and  phras¬ 
ing  tends  to  slow  the  reading  down. 

Of  the  books  he  has  done  for  the  Library  of 
Congress,  he  considers  Alden  Hatch’s  “A  Man 
Named  John,”  a  biography  of  Pope  John  XXIII, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  memorable.  He  feels  that 
the  late  Pope  was  one  of  the  most  unusual  per¬ 
sonalities  of  our  time  and  that  the  book,  thrill¬ 
ing  on  every  page,  opened  many  new  doors  to 
him.  The  most  difficult  book  that  he  has  done 
was  “Oil  in  the  Middle  East”  by  Stephen  H. 
Longrigg.  It  consisted,  he  says,  of  page  after 
page  of  obscure  Arabic  names  and  statistics 
about  oil  wells.  Getting  through  it  became  a 
question  of  survival. 

Many  readers  have  written  to  Mr.  Cannon, 
but  he  says,  “I  wish  there  were  even  more.  I 
think  it’s  wonderful.  It  is  very  satisfying  to  re¬ 
ceive  word  from  somebody  on  a  book  and  it’s 
always  a  pleasant  surprise.  I  urge  readers  to 
write  personally,  including  their  criticisms,  be¬ 
cause  their  comments  are  very  helpful  and  in¬ 
spire  you  to  do  better  with  the  next  book.” 
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In  his  spare  time  Mr.  Cannon  plays  tennis 
and  ping-pong  and  spends  time  with  his  family. 
His  son  Michael,  eleven,  attends  St.  David’s 
School,  while  his  daughter  Constance,  who  is 
eight,  attends  Ecole  Francaise,  both  in  Manhat¬ 
tan.  His  wife,  Trudi,  formerly  a  singer,  is  not 
only  a  superb  wife  and  mother,  but  also  a  most 
accomplished  cook.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Cordon 
Bleu  in  Paris,  specializing,  of  course,  in  French 
cooking,  but  she  is  also  practiced  in  German, 
Italian,  and  Chinese  cuisine. 

John  Cannon  is  of  medium  build  with  aver¬ 
age,  regular  features,  brown  hair,  dark  eyes, 
and  what  he  describes  as  a  baby  face.  He 
weighs  155  pounds,  which  he  maintains  quite 
strictly.  After  once  having  been  up  to  170,  he 
now  admits  to  being  something  of  a  fanatic 
about  his  waistline  and  his  general  health,  “al¬ 
though  I’ve  been  blessed  most  of  my  life  with 
very  good  health.” 

Mr.  Cannon’s  hopes  for  the  future  include 
expansion  of  his  activities  as  a  performer  and 
continuation  of  his  long  association  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  talk¬ 
ing  book  program  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Consult  your  regional  library  for  the  following  talk¬ 
ing  books  recently  recorded  by  John  Cannon  and  for 
the  many  others  he  has  done: 


A  MAN  NAMED  JOHN  274 

by  Alden  Hatch,  5R. 

A  NATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  750 

by  John  F.  Kennedy,  2R. 

PAPA  HEMINGWAY  1211 

by  A.  E.  Hotchner,  7R. 

PAPER  TIGER  492 

by  Stanley  Woodward,  5R. 

WAR  ON  POVERTY  721 

by  Hubert  Humphrey,  3R. 


For  teens  and  adults 


READING  IS  WHAT’S  HAPPENING 


It’s  turning  little  Johnny's  tantrums  into  big 
Johnny’s  smiles.  (Spend  a  calm  hour  with 
Dr.  Spock  in  PROBLEMS  OF  PARENTS— TB 
255.) 


It’s  exchanging  workaday  boredom  for  far¬ 
away  adventure.  (Change  into  your  James 
Bond  raincoat  for  Ian  Fleming’s  ON  HER 

MAJESTY'S  SECRET  SERVICE— TB  382  or 
YOU  ONLY  LIVE  TWICE— TB  775.) 


It’s  leading  a  party  conversation  instead  of 
barely  following  it.  (Closet  yourself  with  Mary 
McCarthy  in  THE  GROVES  OF  ACADEME— 
MT  3179  or  with  Shakespeare’s  ROMEO  AND 
JULIET  and  MACBETH— TB  557  or  THE 
MERCHANT  OF  VENICE— TB  737.) 


It’s  taking  charge  at  a  business  conference 
instead  of  taking  notes.  (Take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  with  Alfred  Marrow’s  BEHIND  THE  EX¬ 
ECUTIVE  MASK— MT  2715  and  John  W. 
Hazard’s  KIPLINGER  BOOK  ON  INVESTING 
FOR  THE  YEARS  AHEAD— TB  445.) 


It’s  appreciating  nature's  wonders  instead  of 
just  wondering  about  them.  (Go  with  orni¬ 
thologist  J.  J.  Audubon  in  AUDUBON  AND 
HIS  JOURNALS— MT  2179.) 


It’s  exposing  your  children  to  the  spirit  of 
their  nation  as  well  as  its  bounty.  (Introduce 
them  to  Carl  Sandburg  and  his  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN:  THE  PRAIRIE  YEARS— MT  2510  or 
HONEY  AND  SALT  and  THE  PEOPLE,  YES— 
TB  158  and  to  Walt  Whitman’s  LEAVES  OF 
GRASS — TB  1553  [To  be  released  soon].) 

It’s  voting  for  a  candidate  rather  than  judging 
an  “image"  contest.  (Study  Walter  Lippmann 

—CONVERSATIONS  WITH  WALTER  LIPP¬ 
MANN— TB  1027.) 

Where  is  it  happening? 

At  your  free  public  library. 

Just  open  the  door. 

Open  a  book. 

Open  your  mind. 
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For  more  information  about  the  tape  recorded  books 
mentioned  above  see  page  71. 

This  message  is  taken  in  part  from  “Newsweek." 
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Tape  volunteers 

TEMPLE  BETH  EL 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Saul  Zarcken 
Co-chairman:  Mrs.  Barney  L.  Kay 

In  1964,  the  Sisterhood  of  Temple  Beth-El, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  decided  to  form  a 
group  to  record  books  on  tape  for  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Mrs.  Saul  Zarcken  and  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
ney  L.  Kay  undertook  the  task  of  organizing 
the  group.  The  initial  success  of  their  efforts  is 
a  tribute  to  the  determination  of  all  concerned. 
Within  a  few  months  the  group  had  acquired 
modern,  professional  recording  equipment  and 
had  recorded  audition  tapes  of  thirty-one  volun¬ 
teer  readers.  Seven  of  the  readers  qualified  and 
eleven  books  were  completed  in  the  first  year. 

Since  then  the  group  has  continued  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  program:  adding  more  equipment, 
holding  periodic  auditions  for  potential  new 
readers,  and  installing  a  sound-proof  recording 
booth  (at  first,  recordings  were  made  in  a  Tem¬ 
ple  classroom).  Mrs.  Zarcken  and  Mrs.  Kay 
have  endeavored  to  interest  other  civic  organ¬ 
izations  in  starting  their  own  recording  groups 
through  demonstrations  and  auditions. 

The  Beth-El  volunteers  have  had  much  nota¬ 
ble  cooperation  in  the  form  of  advice,  assist¬ 
ance,  and  the  loan  of  equipment  by  interested 
individuals;  good  newspaper  coverage  by  the 
“Providence  Journal”;  and  the  generosity  and 
technical  consultation  of  the  Audionics  Com¬ 
pany,  a  local  electronics  firm.  The  Pawtucket 
Lions  Club  also  has  supported  their  efforts. 

The  readers  in  the  group  take  great  pride  in 
their  work  and  many  become  so  involved  in 
their  books  that  they  almost  regret  putting  the 
final  pages  on  tape.  All  of  the  volunteers  feel 
that  the  group  has  not  even  begun  to  realize 
its  potential  and  they  look  forward  to  quickly 
outgrowing  their  present  facilities. 


Do  you  take  full  advantage  of  all  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  that  are  available  to  aid  you  in  your 
studies?  Perhaps  there  are  some  services  of 
which  you  are  not  even  yet  aware.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  organizations  that  provide 
textbook  materials,  a  variety  of  equipment, 
and  information  that  may  be  helpful  to  you 
as  a  student.  For  specific  information  about 
the  services,  write  directly  to  the  organization. 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

1839  Frankfort  Avenue 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40206 
“Central  Catalog  of  Volunteer  Produced 
Textbooks,”  a  central  listing  of  braille,  re¬ 
corded,  and  large  print  textbook  materials. 
To  locate  a  particular  textbook,  send  author, 
title,  publisher,  date,  and  edition  to  APH.  If 
the  book  has  been  reported  to  the  “Central 
Catalog,”  you  will  be  informed  of  where  the 
book  is  located  and  how  it  may  be  borrowed. 
A  brochure  giving  a  full  description  of  the 
“Central  Catalog”  is  available  from  APH 
upon  request. 

General  catalogs  of  braille  publications, 
braille  music,  talking  books,  tangible  appa¬ 
ratus,  large  type  books,  and  tape  recordings 
available  for  purchase  from  APH. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10011 
Migel  Memorial  Library.  Publications  on 
various  aspects  of  blindness,  including  edu¬ 
cation.  Catalogs  of  publications,  and  aids  and 
appliances  available  for  purchase  from  AFB. 
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HADLEY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

700  Elm  Street 
Winnetka,  Illinois  60093 
Free,  accredited  correspondence  courses  with 
personalized  teaching  service,  ranging  from 
fifth  grade  through  high  school;  vocational 
and  college-credit  courses.  Textbooks  avail¬ 
able  in  braille  and/or  records  or  tape. 

HOWE  PRESS 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Watertown,  Massachusetts  02172 
Braille  slates,  paper,  music,  mathematical 
aids,  and  the  Perkins  Brailler.  Catalogs  avail¬ 
able  in  print  and  braille. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVEN¬ 
TION  OF  BLINDNESS,  INC. 

16  East  40th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10016 
Publications,  posters,  films,  and  advisory  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  prevention  of  blindness,  as  well  as 
information  on  large  type  and  low  vision  aids. 

RECORDING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

215  East  58th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10016 
Textbook  and  other  educational  materials 
that  are  not  already  available  recorded  on  re¬ 
quest — primarily  for  high  school,  college,  and 
graduate  students.  Catalogs  of  over  11,000 
titles  already  recorded  in  all  major  fields  of 
study  and  in  sixteen  foreign  languages. 

ROYAL  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street 

London,  W.  1,  England 

Student  library  that  lends  braille  textbooks 

throughout  the  world.  Catalogs  of  apparatus 

and  games,  books,  and  music. 


SCIENCE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Haverford,  Pennsylvania  19041 
Tape  recordings  of  books  and  magazines  on 
scientific  subjects  on  a  subscription  basis. 
Instruments  and  aids  for  blind  scientists  and 
students.  Blank  tape  and  supplies.  Inexpen¬ 
sive  tape  players  and  recorders. 

VOCATION  REHABILITATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind 
Washington,  D.  C.  20201 
Information  and  publications  concerning  the 
federal-state  program  of  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  for  the  blind,  and  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  undergraduates  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  through  rehabilitation  legislation. 

VOLUNTEER  GROUPS 

Located  throughout  the  United  States,  they 
produce  hand-copied  braille,  tape  recordings, 
discs,  and  large  type  upon  request.  It  is  custo¬ 
mary  for  the  person  wanting  the  material  to 
provide  a  print  copy  of  the  book.  To  obtain  a 
list  available  in  print  or  braille  of  volunteer 
groups  working  in  your  area,  write  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  Division  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20542,  for  a  copy  of  “Volunteers  Who  Pro¬ 
duce  Books.”  Indicate  print  or  braille. 

CIRCULARS 

The  following  lists  are  available  in  print  or 
braille  upon  request  from  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  Library 
of  Congress:  Recorded  Periodicals,  Braille 
Periodicals,  Braille  Writing  Equipment, 
Braille  Music  (sources  of  information), 
Braille  Music  (sources  for  purchase),  Mag¬ 
netic  Tape  Sources.  Information  is  also  avail¬ 
able  in  print  on  sources  for  publications, 
books,  and  equipment  in  areas  such  as  large 
type  and  foreign  language  instruction. 
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Book  reviews 


In  the  Shadow  of  the  Vineyard 


THE  SECRET  OF  SANTA  VITTORIA  1356 

by  Robert  Crichton,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  10R.  Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks. 

Mr.  Hicks  is  a  contributing  editor  at  “Saturday  Review.” 

A  few  years  ago  Robert  Crichton’s  biography 
of  Ferdinand  Waldo  Demara,  “The  Great  Im¬ 
poster,”  had  a  considerable  success.  Now  it 
seems  safe  to  predict  that  his  first  novel,  “The 
Secret  of  Santa  Vittoria,”  will  be  even  more 
successful,  for  it  is  the  kind  of  book  that  large 
numbers  of  people  enjoy  reading.  Do  not  con¬ 
clude  that  it  is  sensational  claptrap,  as  many 
best-sellers  are.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  honest, 
thoughtful  novel,  written  with  care  and  con¬ 
structed  with  skill;  but  it  also  has  the  kind  of 
magic  that  sweeps  the  reader  from  page  to 
page.  .  .  . 

The  novel’s  scene  is  a  small,  isolated  Italian 
village:  “The  city,  as  they  call  it,  is  an  Italian 
hill  town,  one  of  those  clusters  of  houses  which 
can  be  seen  from  any  main  highway,  a  huddle 
of  gray  and  white  shapes  pressed  up  against  the 
side  of  a  mountain  as  if  they  were  sheep  fearful 
of  falling  off  it,  which  they  sometimes  do.” 
“Santa  Vittoria  is  grapevines;  it  is  wine.  That 
is  all  there  is.  Without  the  wine,  as  they  say 
here,  even  God  Himself  could  not  invent  a  rea¬ 
son  for  Santa  Vittoria.”  In  the  summer  of  1943, 
after  the  fall  of  Mussolini,  a  German  force  lo¬ 
cated  north  of  the  town  plans  to  occupy  it  and 
confiscate  its  wine.  The  residents  devise  a  plan 
for  hiding  the  wine,  and  that  is  what  the  novel 
is  about. 

Many  of  us  are  attracted  to  the  idea  of  a 
community  whose  life  is  completely  shaped  by 
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tradition,  though  we  might  find  the  reality  hard 
to  take.  Crichton  has  created  such  a  community 
and  made  it  credible.  The  novel  purports  to  be 
based  on  notes  prepared  by  one  Roberto 
Abruzzi,  an  American  of  Italian  descent  who 
parachuted  into  the  town  from  an  Army  Air 
Force  plane.  (He  chose  to  desert  after  taking 
part  in  an  act  of  pointless  brutality. )  The  story 
is  told  partly  in  the  third  person,  partly  in  the 
first  person  singular,  and  partly  in  the  first  per¬ 
son  plural.  Roberto  is  close  enough  to  the  vil¬ 
lagers  to  be  able  to  say  what  “we”  did  and 
thought  and  felt,  and  yet  he  is  sufficiently  re¬ 
moved  to  be  able  to  understand  the  significance 
of  much  that  they  would  take  for  granted.  .  .  . 

Crichton  writes  about  the  peasants  with  hu¬ 
mor  but  without  condescension.  When  the 
Fascist  regime  falls,  Italo  Bombolini,  hitherto 
regarded  as  a  buffoon,  comes  forward  as  leader, 
becomes  mayor,  and  directs  the  people  in  a 
heroic  struggle.  He  is  grotesque  enough  at 
times,  as  in  the  muffling  of  the  church  bell,  but 
he  is  both  shrewd  and  brave,  and  his  plans  have 
a  way  of  working. 

When  he  has  made  us  see  the  town  and  un¬ 
derstand  its  people,  Crichton  turns  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Montefalcone.  Captain  Sepp  von  Prum 
is  an  arrogant  aristocrat  but  in  his  own  mind  a 
thinker  and  a  man  of  principle.  When  he  is 
ordered  to  occupy  Santa  Vittoria,  he  decides  to 
take  only  eight  men  and  to  make  his  conquest 
an  example  of  “bloodless  victory,”  a  subject  on 
which  he  is  already  preparing  a  treatise.  Mean¬ 
while,  having  three  days’  notice,  the  people  of 
Santa  Vittoria,  under  Bombolini’s  leadership, 
are  hiding  a  million  bottles  of  wine.  .  .  . 

Although  there  is  plenty  of  suspense  in  the 


contest  between  Bombolini  and  Captain  von 
Pram,  at  first  the  former  has  a  clear  advantage 
because  the  German  is  so  fatuous.  But  von 
Pram  can  always  fall  back  on  force,  and  as  he 
does  so  the  mood  of  the  novel  darkens  until  it 
comes  close  to  tragedy.  Climax  follows  upon 
climax  until  we  reach  a  conclusion  that  seems 
absolutely  right.  .  .  . 

This  excerpt  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Saturday 
Review,  where  it  appeared  August  27,  1966. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Was  She  Lost  at  Sea? 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  AMELIA  EARHART  1391 

by  Fred  Goerner,  read  by  John  Cannon,  7R. 
Reviewed  by  W.  Carl  Jackson. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  Director  of  Libraries,  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

The  flight  and  the  mysterious  disappearance  in 
1937  of  Amelia  Earhart  and  Frederick  Noonan 
gave  rise  to  rumors  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  flight  were  not  exactly  as  billed.  The  tantaliz¬ 
ing  aspects  of  this  led  Fred  Goerner,  a  former 
college  professor  and  now  newscaster  for  CBS, 
to  devote  more  than  four  years  to  investigation 
of  this  case.  The  results,  while  not  conclusive, 
suggest  that  Amelia  Earhart  was  spying  on  the 
Japanese  island  bases  for  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  that  Earhart  and  Noonan  were 
executed  by  the  Japanese.  Their  corpses,  it  is 
suggested,  were  recovered  by  the  U.  S.  Marines 
from  graves  on  Saipan  during  W.W.  II  and 
returned  to  the  United  States.  Unfortunately, 
all  attempts  by  Fred  Goerner  to  get  official  con¬ 
firmation  failed.  However,  unofficial  acknowl¬ 
edgements  of  Goerner’s  thesis  seem  to  lend 
credence  to  the  story.  Whatever  the  final  an¬ 
swer,  the  book  is  a  fascinating  narration  of  a 
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four-year  search  plus  four  trips  to  the  South 
Pacific,  in  the  face  of  what  appears  to  be  an 
official  policy  of  non-cooperation  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Library  Journal.  Copy¬ 
right  (c)  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1966. 

BOOK  REVIEW 

Picture  Purloiners 

THE  ART  STEALERS  1393 

by  Milton  Esterow,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  6R. 
Reviewed  by  Ordean  A.  Hagen. 

O.  A.  Hagen  is  Reference  Librarian,  University  of 
North  Dakota. 

This  book,  which  is  a  factual  account  of  art¬ 
napping,  or  the  crime  of  art  stealing  from  mu¬ 
seums  and  private  collections,  has  all  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  high-grade  espionage  or  mystery 
novel.  Beginning  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
motives  for  such  crimes,  usually  monetary,  the 


author  then  proceeds  to  relate  some  of  the  more 
fascinating  cases:  the  disappearance  of  the 
“Mona  Lisa”  from  the  Louvre  in  1911,  the 
“Jung  Wald  Tafel”  case  in  1959,  the  theft  of 
125  paintings  worth  about  $8  million  from  the 
Riviera  in  1961,  and  the  amazing  story  of  the 
“Adoration  of  the  Lamb,”  the  world’s  most 
stolen  masterpiece.  .  .  .  Any  reader,  whether  he 
is  interested  in  art  or  not,  will  find  it  highly 
entertaining. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Library  Journal.  Copy¬ 
right  ©  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1966. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

Alone  on  the  Atlantic 

TINKERBELLE  1332 

by  Robert  Manry,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  5R. 
Reviewed  by  Taliaferro  Boatwright. 

Mr.  Boatwright  writes  frequently  on  nautical  subjects. 

On  August  17,  1965,  Robert  Manry,  a  middle- 
aged,  sedentary,  rather  retiring  copy  desk  man 
for  a  Cleveland  newspaper,  landed  at  Falmouth, 
Cornwall,  after  a  78-day  single-handed  crossing 
of  the  Atlantic  in  a  tiny  (13^  foot)  sloop- 
rigged  sailboat.  The  feat  was  a  nine-day  won¬ 
der,  and  not  only  because  “Tinkerbelle”  and  her 
skipper  were  supposedly  “lost”  and  overdue 
during  the  last  week  of  the  voyage  (the  author 
says  this  was  never  true).  Why  was  this?  Men 
have  sailed  the  oceans  single-handed,  in  races 
or  for  sheer  adventure,  some  in  boats  almost 
as  small.  Men  have  survived  extreme  priva¬ 
tions  on  rafts  and  in  drifting  lifeboats.  Even 
today  there  are  many  who  will  say  Manry  was 
a  “nut,”  or  at  best  foolhardy,  to  attempt  it. 
But  there  are  countless  others  who  put  them¬ 
selves  in  “Tinkerbelle’s”  minute  cockpit,  who 
quail  before  imagined  waves,  who  exult  in — 
or  fear — Manry’s  lonely  watch  on  his  vast 
Walden  Pond. 

For  all  these — those  who  want  to  know  what 
happened,  why  he  did  it,  and,  in  essence,  what 
manner  of  man  is  Manry — the  story  is  laid  out 
in  full,  and  with  some  little  charm. 

The  voyage  itself  is  fascinating,  and  is  com¬ 
petently  reported,  not  only  in  the  details  of 
navigations,  seamanship,  supplies,  sightings, 
weather  encountered,  and  mishaps  (which  were 
few),  but  also  in  the  evocation  of  the  sea  in 
all  its  moods:  the  slamming  of  the  waves,  the 
deep  blue,  the  shrieking  of  the  wind,  the  phos¬ 
phorescence,  the  gentle  rollers,  the  creatures  of 
the  ocean.  There  is  no  question  but  the  voyage 
was  hard.  Manry  experienced  days  of  hallu¬ 
cination,  cold,  depression,  storms.  He  was 
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knocked  overboard  six  times.  Twice  he  broke 
a  rudder,  he  blew  out  a  Genoa  jib,  and  lost 
various  bits  of  gear.  But  “Tinkerbelle”  stayed 
upright  and  watertight,  and  Manry  was  seaman 
enough  to  make  repairs  handily.  Also,  he  was 
a  superb  planner,  and  carried  with  him  more 
than  enough  stores,  spares,  and  equipment.  .  .  . 
For  those,  who  want  to  make  the  voyage,  in 
armchair  or  sailboat,  this  is  the  way  it  was, 
plain  and  unvarnished,  honest,  but  deeply  felt. 

From  Book  Week  ©  1966,  New  York  World  Journal 
Tribune  Inc.,  reprinted  with  permission. 

BOOK  REVIEW 

S.  J.  Strikes  Again! 

CHICKEN  INSPECTOR  NO.  23  1392 

by  S.  J.  Perelman,  read  by  Henry  Morgan, 
6R.  Reviewed  by  H.  L.  Rosofsky. 

Dr.  Rosofsky  is  a  dentist,  humor  writer,  and  free-lance 
book  reviewer. 

The  gentle  ogre  strikes  again!  Perelman  has  col¬ 
lected  a  five  years’  harvest  of  his  honey-dipped 
slings  and  arrows  such  as  “Are  You  Decent 
Memsahib?,”  “Reunion  in  Gehenna,”  “A  Soft 
Answer  Turneth  Away  Royalties”  and  loosed 
them  on  a  public  which  sorely  needs  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  toxic  stories  which  infest  our  trou¬ 
bled  world.  Readers  of  “The  New  Yorker”  are 
well  acquainted  with  S.  J.’s  gnomish  humor 
which  explores  the  blind  alleys  of  our  own  un¬ 
formed  thoughts.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
give  the  flavor  of  Perelman’s  pieces  without 
quoting  the  entire  thing.  In  this  respect  there  is 
an  affinity  with  Thurber  with  whom  he  shares  a 
special  outlook  on  the  world  and  its  inhabitants 
as  well  as  a  similar  free  and  completely  un¬ 
bridled  imagination.  S.  J.  Perelman  is  a  free 
spirit  whose  work  is  deceptively  light  and  airy. 
But,  beware! — in  large  doses  it  may  be  lethal. 
This  is  a  big  book  .  .  .  you  have  been  warned! 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Library  Journal.  Copy¬ 
right  ©  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1966. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


THE  ART  OF  RETELLING 


THE  FATAL  IMPACT  1311 

by  Alan  Moorehead,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  6R. 
Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks. 

Mr.  Weeks  is  an  author  and  former  editor  of  “The 
Atlantic  Monthly.” 

The  art  of  retelling  the  exploits  of  the  great  dis¬ 
coverers — and  in  Alan  Moorehead’s  hands  it 
is  an  art — depends  upon  the  faithful  assimila¬ 
tion  of  the  original  chronicles,  the  selection  of 
what  is  most  revealing  and  dramatic,  and 
finally,  in  striking  a  fair  balance  between  our 
hindsight  and  the  contemporary  reaction.  In 
“The  Fatal  Impact”  Mr.  Moorehead  has  high¬ 
lighted  the  penetration  of  the  Pacific  over  a 
period  of  eighty  years,  from  the  late  1760s  to 
the  1840s,  choosing  in  three  areas — Tahiti,  the 
temperate  east  coast  of  Australia,  and  the  South 
Polar  regions — “that  fateful  moment  when  a 
social  capsule  is  broken  open,  when  primitive 
creatures,  beasts  as  well  as  men,  are  confronted 
for  the  first  time  with  civilization.” 

When  Captain  James  Cook  sailed  the  “En¬ 
deavour”  into  Matavai  Bay  on  April  13,  1769, 
the  Tahitians  were  probably  happier  than  they 
were  ever  to  be  again.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
they  had  encountered  white  men.  Bougainville 
had  touched  there  briefly  only  two  years  before, 
but  Cook,  his  scientific  companions,  and  his 
crew  were  to  be  there  three  months,  living 
ashore  and  entering  into  a  social  compact  which 
was  to  have  profound  effect.  Cook,  who  began 
life  as  a  farmer’s  boy  and  grocer’s  assistant,  was 
twenty-seven  when  he  joined  the  Royal  Navy, 
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and  a  well-ripened  forty  when  he  commanded 
this,  the  first  of  his  three  uncharted  voyages. 
He  was  a  masterly  navigator,  a  man  of  great 
common  sense,  trusted  and  followed  by  his 
crew.  “He  was  a  big  man,”  says  Moorehead, 
“with  a  tight  and  determined  mouth  .  .  .  but 
the  eyes  are  patient  and  understanding  .  .  .  and 
always  when  he  is  dealing  with  coloured  people 
he  is  without  prejudice.”  .  .  . 

They  found  the  Tahitians  people  of  uncom¬ 
mon  beauty,  the  women  generous,  and  the  days 
idyllic.  True,  the  Polynesians  were  light-fingered 
and  could  and  did  steal  almost  everything — 
watches,  compasses,  firearms — but  Cook  was 
severe  about  this,  and  the  missing  objects  were 
eventually  retrieved.  [Joseph]  Banks  and  com¬ 
pany  were  busy  collecting  scientific  specimens; 
the  crew  lent  themselves  to  the  tattooing;  and 
those  who  watched  the  amorous  dances  were 
never  to  forget. 

Cook  was  to  make  three  voyages  in  all,  and 
they  are  lustrous  and  poignant  reading.  Those 
who  came  after,  the  French  who  claimed  the 
islands  for  their  own  and  the  missionaries,  so 
intent  on  wiping  out  the  ancient  culture,  de¬ 
pleted  the  “joie  de  vivre.”  Disease  reduced  the 
population  from  forty  thousand  to  eight,  and 
when  Gauguin  portrayed  the  women  more  than 
a  century  later,  they  were  never  smiling.  As  the 
book  moves  into  the  second  and  third  zones  the 
narration  becomes  more  brutal  and  more  haz¬ 
ardous;  not  less  readable  but  an  anticlimax. 

©  1966,  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Company.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

Politics  and  Politicians 

ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY  1389 

by  Edwin  O'Connor,  read  by  Gene  Rupert,  9R. 
Reviewed  by  Robert  W.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  Librarian,  Racquet  and  Tennis  Club, 
New  York  City. 

When  references  are  made  to  the  lusty  politician 
Skeffington  of  “The  Last  Hurrah,”  the  possi¬ 
bility  occurs  that  this,  too,  is  a  roman  a  clef, 
and,  if  so,  that  the  “family”  might  be  the  Ken- 
nedys.  There  are  some  “purely  coincidental” 
similarities,  and  some  sly  characterizations.  But 


we  prefer  to  consider  the  tantalizing  Kennedy 
resemblances  as  a  slight  motif  only,  with  many 
variations,  certainly  not  as  an  historical,  fic¬ 
tional  creation.  The  Kinsellas  are  a  wealthy, 
Irish  Massachusetts  family,  dominated — at  first 
— by  the  father,  who  insists  that  his  sons  enter 
politics  to  clean  up  a  thoroughly  corrupt  politi¬ 
cal  situation.  One  son  is  elected  governor,  but 
political  power  subtly  affects  him,  ethical  prob¬ 
lems  evoke  sharp  differences  and  cause  the 
eventual  break-up  of  the  family.  This  is  an  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  story  that  illuminates  some 
dark  patches  of  present-day  politics. 

Reprinted,  with  permission  from  Library  Journal.  Copy¬ 
right  (5)  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1966. 


Talking  books 


The  following  talking  books,  recently  recorded  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  from 
your  regional  library.  The  initials  AFB  indicate  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New 
York;  APH,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

—NONFICTION— 

ANYPLACE  BUT  HERE  1395 

by  Arna  Wendell  Bontemps  and  Jack  Conroy, 
read  by  Lloyd  Richards,  9R.  AFB 

A  revised  and  expanded  version  of  “They 
Seek  a  City,”  published  in  1945,  this  is  the 
story  of  the  Negro  in  his  flight  from  the  South. 
Beginning  with  Du  Sable,  who  came  to  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1779,  there  are  fascinating  accounts 
of  a  great  variety  of  people  and  the  places  to 
which  they  migrated.  Full  attention  is  given 
to  the  Black  Muslims  and  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  black  ghettos  of  the  North. 
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THE  ART  STEALERS  1393 

by  Milton  Esterow,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  6R. 
AFB 

Any  reader  should  find  interest  and  enter¬ 
tainment  in  this  study  of  art  thefts  from 
museums  and  private  collections.  After  dis¬ 
cussing  the  motives  for  such  crimes,  the 
author  tells  about  some  of  the  more  fascinat¬ 
ing  cases. 

AUTUMN  ACROSS  AMERICA  1352 

by  Edwin  Way  Teale,  read  by  Larry  Robinson, 
9R.  AFB 

Starting  from  Cape  Cod  a  few  days  before 
the  autumnal  equinox  and  ending  on  the 
Pacific  coast  as  the  winter  solstice  arrived, 
the  author  and  his  wife  observed  the  season 
on  every  kind  of  terrain.  His  keen  perception 
and  vast  fund  of  information  make  this  a 
most  enjoyable  excursion  for  the  reader. 


BETWEEN  WIND  AND  WATER  1330 

by  Gerald  Warner  Brace,  read  by  Daniel 
Keyes,  4R.  AFB 

In  these  leisurely  reminiscences  the  author 
shows  equal  enthusiasm  for  sailing  and  for 
the  Maine  coast,  as  he  has  known  it  for  sixty 
years.  This  is  a  book  to  delight  lovers  of 
boats  and  old-time  Down  East  independence. 


CHICKEN  INSPECTOR  NO.  23  1393 

by  Sidney  Joseph  Perelman,  read  by  Henry 
Morgan,  6R.  AFB 

A  special  brand  of  gnomish  humor  and  an 
unbridled  imagination  characterize  these 
pieces,  drawn  from  the  “New  Yorker,”  “Holi¬ 
day,”  and  other  magazines.  The  world-weary 
devotee  will  delight  in  such  titles  as:  “Re¬ 
union  in  Gehenna,”  “Muddler  on  the  Roof,” 
and  “A  Soft  Answer  Turneth  Away  Royalties.” 


THE  CRISTIANIS  1410 

by  Richard  Gibson  Hubler,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
6R.  AFB 

The  circus,  that  always  fascinating  topic, 
is  the  subject  of  this  biography  of  a  European 
family.  Professional  performers  for  four  gen¬ 
erations,  they  include  an  American  branch, 
with  which  the  book  is  mainly  concerned. 
There  are  details  of  circus  life  around  the 
world,  and  on  the  selection  and  training  of 
animal  and  human  performers. 

1812;  EYEWITNESS  ACCOUNTS  OF  NAPO¬ 
LEON’S  DEFEAT  IN  RUSSIA  1425 

ed.  and  trans.  by  Antony  Brett-James,  read 
by  Frederick  Rolf,  8R.  AFB 

The  famous  retreat  from  Moscow  climaxes 
this  account  of  Napoleon’s  invasion  of  Russia, 
which  demonstrates  vividly  how  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was  doomed  before  it  was  well  under 


way.  The  extracts  are  drawn  from  diaries, 
letters,  memoirs — reports  by  observers  and 
participants  on  both  sides,  of  high  and  low 
station.  They  make  the  event  appallingly  real. 

THE  FATAL  IMPACT;  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
INVASION  OF  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC,  1767- 
1840  1311 

by  Alan  Moorehead,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  6R. 
AFB 

The  exploration  of  the  South  Pacific  is¬ 
lands,  particularly  on  Captain  Cook’s  three 
voyages,  is  the  subject  of  an  absorbing  and 
well-researched  account.  The  author  makes 
clear  the  devastating  effect  of  Western  civili¬ 
zation,  and  also  the  fascinating  impact  of  the 
“noble  savage”  concept  on  18th-century  in¬ 
tellectual  Europe. 

FATHER  AGAINST  THE  DEVIL  1316 

by  Edward  S.  Gifford,  read  by  Art  Metzler,  4R. 
APH 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Gifford,  Sr.,  was  a  physician, 
a  devout  Methodist,  and  a  Philadelphian. 
With  affection  and  humor  his  son  recalls  his 
various  aspects — his  views  on  sex,  on  God, 
and  on  sin;  his  one  trip  abroad;  his  early  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  medical  student  and  a  begin¬ 
ning  doctor.  This  is  a  quietly  delightful  book. 
(In  container  with:  With  a  Pinch  of  Sin  by 
Boyle.) 

GO  UP  FOR  GLORY  1315 

by  William  Felton  (Bill)  Russell,  as  told  to  Wil¬ 
liam  McSweeney,  read  by  Larry  Robinson, 
4R.  AFB 

An  outstanding  basketball  player  reviews 
his  life  and  his  career  with  the  Boston  Celtics. 
He  is  deeply  concerned  with  and  articulate 
about  the  American  Negro’s  struggle  to  ob¬ 
tain  equal  rights,  and  this  honest,  straight¬ 
forward  account  will  appeal  to  many  who  are 
not  sports  fans. 
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HOW  TO  BELIEVE;  THE  QUESTIONS  THAT 
CHALLENGE  MAN’S  FAITH  ANSWERED  IN 
THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  APOSTLES’  CREED  1277 
by  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  read  by  Art  Metzler, 
5R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

The  essential  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith  are  discussed  in  their  relation  to 
present-day  problems,  in  a  practical  way  that 
gives  this  book  wide  appeal.  The  author 
served  for  many  years  as  minister  of  Christ 
Church  in  New  York  City,  and  also  had  a 
national  radio  pulpit  broadcast. 

I  HAVE  KEPT  THE  FAITH;  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
APOSTLE  PAUL  1279 

by  Emil  Gottlieb  Kraeling,  read  by  Paul  Clark, 
6R.  APH 

In  this  readable  biography  a  Biblical 
scholar  makes  use  of  the  known  facts  and 
supplements  them  by  imaginatively  recreat¬ 
ing  some  scenes  only  suggested  by  his 
sources.  Young  adults,  especially,  will  find  it 
appealing. 

THE  ISLANDS  1339 

by  William  Storrs  Lee,  read  by  Robert  Donley, 
11R.AFB 

The  history  of  Hawaii,  presented  in  a  lively, 
entertaining,  and  informative  treatment.  Em¬ 
phasizing  the  social,  rather  than  political  as¬ 
pects,  the  author  deals  with  all  the  various 
groups  who  have  left  their  impression  on 
the  islands  and  analyzes  the  influence  of 
each,  whether  constructive  or  detrimental. 

JUNIPERO  SERRA,  PIONEER  COLONIST  OF 
CALIFORNIA  1413 

by  Agnes  Repplier,  read  by  Romney  Brent, 
4R.  AFB 

Many  of  the  Franciscan  missions  in  Califor¬ 
nia  were  founded  by  a  Majorcan  friar  and 
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missionary,  a  simple,  modest  man  of  saint¬ 
liness  and  perfect  faith.  This  sympathetic  in¬ 
terpretation,  written  with  charm  and  humor, 
includes  the  necessary  background  and 
makes  the  whole  enterprise  of  conversion 
and  civilization  comprehensible. 


THE  MAKING  OF  THE  KING,  1066  1340 

by  Alan  Lloyd,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  7R.  AFB 

The  900th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Hastings  is  a  fitting  occasion  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  serious,  readable  history  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  three  major  contend¬ 
ers  for  the  English  throne  and  the  nature  of 
each  one's  background  are  presented  in  a 
way  that  brings  the  period  and  the  partici¬ 
pants  to  life. 


MY  HEART  LIES  SOUTH;  THE  STORY  OF  MY 
MEXICAN  MARRIAGE  1329 

by  Elizabeth  Borton  Trevino,  read  by  Bryna 
Raeburn,  5R.  AFB 

In  1934,  as  a  young  reporter,  the  author 
was  given  an  assignment  in  Mexico,  where 
a  handsome,  English-speaking  young  man 
acted  as  her  official  guide.  This  account  of 
their  love  and  marriage,  and  their  happy 
home  life  in  Mexico,  is  simply  and  pleasingly 
written — a  delightful  memoir. 


NORTH  WITH  THE  SPRING  1354 

by  Edwin  Way  Teale,  read  by  Lester  Rawlins, 
8R.AFB 

This  is  a  naturalist’s  record  of  a  trip  with 
his  wife,  following  the  progress  of  spring  by 
easy  stages,  from  the  Everglades  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  border.  The  author’s  wide  knowledge  of 
nature  provides  many  interesting  bypaths  on 
a  safari  that  will  delight  any  armchair  natural¬ 
ist  or  traveler. 


PATRIOT’S  CHOICE;  THE  STORY  OF  JOHN 
HANCOCK  1243 

by  Frederick  Wagner,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran, 
4R.  APH 

The  man  who  is  famous  for  his  signature 
on  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a 
merchant  prince,  a  man  of  fashion,  and  a 
patriot  who  performed  a  difficult  service  as 
president  of  the  Continental  Congress.  This 
easily  read  biography  is  both  accurate  and 
entertaining. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS,  KINDLERS  OF  THE 
SPARK  1240 

by  Edna  McGuire,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  5R. 
APH 

An  overview  of  the  activities  of  the  Peace 
Corps  is  presented  through  the  experiences 
of  volunteers  in  five  countries,  chosen  for 
their  geographical  spread,  cultural  diversity, 
and  wide  range  of  projects.  It  is  enlivened 
with  many  anecdotes  of  the  achievements 
and  frustrations  of  the  workers.  A  short  in¬ 
troduction  traces  the  development  of  the 
Corps  and  discusses  the  selection  and  train¬ 
ing  of  applicants. 


TINKERBELLE  1332 

by  Robert  Manry,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  6R. 
AFB 

In  1965  a  middle-aged,  sedentary  desk 
man  for  a  Cleveland  newspaper  undertook  to 
sail  from  Falmouth,  Mass.,  to  Falmouth,  Eng¬ 
land,  alone  in  a  boat  thirteen  and  one-half 
feet  long.  His  candid  account  of  his  expe¬ 
riences  is  revealing  and  exciting,  with  a  stir¬ 
ring  climax  in  his  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  trip  and  his  surprise  at  finding  himself 
famous.  Every  deskbound  sailor  should  be 
fascinated  by  it. 


WAPITI  WILDERNESS  1333 

by  Margaret  E.  and  Olaus  Murie,  read  by 
Robert  Donley,  6R.  AFB 

Grand  Teton  National  Park,  before  it  was 
discovered  by  the  multitudes,  was  a  remote, 
wild,  beautiful  place.  Here  the  authors  and 
their  family  lived  while  Dr.  Murie,  a  biologist, 
was  making  his  classic  study  of  the  elk  herd 
in  Jackson  Hole.  His  accounts  of  the  wildlife 
of  the  region  are  varied  by  chapters  in  which 
Mrs.  Murie  describes  their  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  AMELIA  EARHART  1391 
by  Fred  G.  Goerner,  read  by  John  Cannon, 
7R.  AFB 

The  author,  a  CBS  newscaster,  has  devoted 
years  to  investigating  the  disappearance  of 
the  famous  woman  flyer  and  her  companion 
on  their  flight  around  the  world  in  1937.  He 
builds  an  interesting  case  for  believing  that 
the  two  were  on  an  unofficial  mission  for  the 
United  States  government  and  were  caught 
and  executed  by  the  Japanese. 


WITH  A  PINCH  OF  SIN  1316 

by  Harry  J.  Boyle,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran,  5R. 
APH 

Reminiscences  of  the  author’s  boyhood  on 
an  Ontario  farm,  when  his  own  Catholic  com¬ 
munity  was  very  much  aware  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  Methodists.  Family,  school,  and  church; 
hard  winters,  homegrown  recreation,  and  the 
people  of  the  village  are  all  recalled  with 
nostalgia,  humor,  and  affection.  (In  container 
with:  Father  Against  the  Devil  by  Gifford.) 
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— FICTION — 


ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY  1389 

by  Edwin  O’Connor,  read  by  Gene  Rupert, 
9R.  AFB 

The  author  of  this  absorbing  novel 
thoroughly  understands  Massachusetts  pol¬ 
itics  and  the  Irish-American  mind.  As  nar¬ 
rated  by  Jack  Kinsella,  this  is  the  story  of 
three  brothers  (Kinsella’s  cousins)  and  their 
redoubtable  father,  a  wealthy  magnate  who 
talks  robustly,  at  length,  and  entertainingly 
in  the  slang  of  the  ’twenties. 


AT  BERTRAM’S  HOTEL  1420 

by  Agatha  Christie,  read  by  Kay  Parker,  5R. 
AFB 

The  hotel  of  the  title,  which  Miss  Marple 
knew  as  a  girl,  is  still  a  marvel  of  Edwardian 
elegance  and  conservatism — but  with  a  dis¬ 
turbing,  off-color  touch  of  something  new. 
In  background,  character,  and  plot,  this  is  a 
worthy  offering  by  a  great  writer  of  mysteries. 


THE  BEST  IS  YET  TO  BE  1310 

by  Bentz  Plagemann,  read  by  House  Jame¬ 
son,  6R.  AFB 

A  pleasantly  relaxed  account  of  a  middle- 
aged  couple  who  take  a  trip  abroad  after  their 
only  son  is  married.  Even  as  tourists  they  be¬ 
come  involved  with  young  people,  and  the 
book  ends  as  they  hurry  home,  having  learned 
that  they  are  to  be  grandparents. 
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BROTHERS  OF  THE  SEA  1399 

by  D.  R.  Sherman,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  5R. 
AFB 

An  island  of  the  Seychelles  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  the  scene  of  an  engaging  little  par¬ 
able  about  a  boy’s  conflicting  loyalties.  Fond¬ 
ness  for  the  dolphin  he  has  made  a  pet,  con¬ 
cern  for  his  adoptive  father,  who  has  broken 
his  leg  and  cannot  fish,  and  dawning  interest 
in  a  little  girl  build  up  the  complexities  into 
a  dramatic  denouement.  (In  container  with: 
The  Lost  Sea  by  Hartog.) 

COFFIN  CORNER  1313 

by  Dell  Shannon,  pseud.,  read  by  Robert 
Readick,  5R.  AFB 

Lieutenant  Mendoza  finds  three  Los  An¬ 
geles  cases  interconnected,  with  a  murder 
that  is  decidedly  not  routine.  He  is  led  to  a 
rundown  private  hotel,  with  some  weird  and 
wonderful  inhabitants,  and  in  their  past  he 
finds  his  solution. 

THE  DISTANT  SHORE,  A  STORY  OF  THE  SEA 

1342 

by  Jan  de  Hartog,  read  by  Michael  C.  Laur¬ 
ence,  8R.  AFB 

The  fascination  of  the  sea  is  the  driving 
force  in  this  unusual  novel.  A  young  Dutch 
refugee  from  the  German  Occupation  com¬ 
mands  an  ocean-going  tugboat  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  port,  and  the  desperate  quality  of  war¬ 
time  life  and  love  is  fully  conveyed.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  book  relates  his  efforts  to  find 
a  postwar  career  and  a  lasting  love. 


DO  GOOD  1390 

by  William  C.  Sayres,  read  by  Luis  Van  Rooten, 
5R.  AFB 

An  American  anthropologist  who  has 
learned  realism  through  working  in  a  South 
American  village  writes  of  the  impact  of  Peter, 
a  thoroughgoing  idealist.  Rejected  by  the 
Peace  Corps  as  “too  frail,”  Peter  undertakes 
to  help  the  villagers  singlehanded.  That  they 
can  help  him,  fostering  pride  on  both  sides, 
is  part  of  the  author’s  message,  delivered 
with  a  light,  deft  style  and  some  rich  comedy. 

FACELESS  ENEMY  1298 

by  Frances  Shelley  Wees,  read  by  Robert 
Readick,  5R.  AFB 

When  a  piano  salesman  is  found  murdered 
in  a  Toronto  hotel,  the  only  possible  suspect 
is  a  local  historian  of  impeccable  reputation. 
This  story  is  constantly  surprising  and  genu¬ 
inely  puzzling,  a  polished  example  of  an  older 
type  of  mystery.  (In  container  with:  The  Silent 
Cousin  by  Fenwick.) 

FAVORITE  TRIAL  STORIES  1336 

compiled  by  A.  K.  Adams,  read  by  various 
readers,  9R.  AFB 

Some  of  these  stories  are  well  known, 
some  less  so,  and  some  are  accounts  of  ac¬ 
tual  cases.  All  together,  this  is  an  anthology 
of  excellent  reading,  with  all  the  sure  appeal 
of  well-described  courtroom  proceedings. 

THE  INCREDIBLE  SCHLOCK  HOMES  1300 
by  Robert  L.  Fish,  read  by  Michael  C.  Laur¬ 
ence,  4R.  AFB 

Readers  who  have  enjoyed  the  exploits  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  and  Dr.  Watson  will  delight 
in  these  clever  parodies.  Ingenious  and 
hugely  comic,  they  have  all  appeared  in  Ellery 
Queen's  Mystery  Magazine. 


JUDGE  PRIEST  TURNS  DETECTIVE  1272 
by  Irvin  Shrewsbury  Cobb,  read  by  Jim  Wal¬ 
ton,  6R.  APH 

A  second  collection  of  homey,  humorous 
stories  about  the  lovable  old  judge  in  a  small 
Kentucky  town  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 


THE  LIQUIDATOR  1290 

by  John  E.  Gardner,  read  by  George  Rose, 
4R.  AFB 

Boysie  Oakes,  hired  killer  for  British  Spe¬ 
cial  Security,  is  something  different  in  the 
way  of  secret  agents.  His  exploits  parody 
those  of  James  Bond,  but  Boysie  is  a  mala¬ 
droit  character  who  much  prefers  soft  living 
and  complaisant  girls  to  the  hardships  and 
discipline  of  espionage. 


LORD  HORNBLOWER  1407 

by  Cecil  Scott  Forester,  read  by  Michael  C. 
Laurence,  6R.  AFB 

The  Hornblower  saga  ends  in  a  blaze  of 
glory,  with  the  intrepid  commodore’s  becom¬ 
ing  a  peer  of  the  realm.  To  achieve  this  he 
quells  a  mutiny  and  concludes  his  private 
war  with  Napoleon,  incidentally  rekindling, 
for  a  brief  space,  his  romance  with  the  lovely 
French  Marie. 


THE  LOST  SEA  1399 

by  Jan  de  Hartog,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  2R. 
AFB 

In  a  poetic  and  touching  little  story,  the 
narrator  recalls  his  boyhood,  when  he  served 
for  three  months  on  a  Dutch  fishing  vessel. 
He  was  a  “sea  mouse,”  even  lower  than  a 
cabin  boy,  but  everything  about  life  on  ship¬ 
board  fascinated  him.  (In  container  with: 
Brothers  of  the  Sea  by  Sherman.) 
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MENFREYA  IN  THE  MORNING  1324 
by  Victoria  Holt,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  6R. 
APH 

All  the  ingredients  of  escape  literature  are 
present  in  this  atmospheric  novel,  set  in 
Cornwall  and  London  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  The  old  house  by  the  sea,  the  dashing 
hero,  an  up-and-coming  politician,  the  plain, 
shy  girl  who  worships  from  afar — these  are 
the  stuff  of  which  the  spell  is  woven,  keeping 
the  reader  entranced. 

THE  MENORAH  MEN  1400 

by  Lionel  Davidson,  read  by  Arnold  Moss,  7R. 
AFB 

Modern  Israel  makes  a  haunting  back¬ 
ground  for  this  tale  of  pursuit  and  suspense. 
With  the  rumored  discovery  of  the  heroic 
candelabra  that  once  graced  Solomon’s  tem¬ 
ple  at  Jerusalem,  Israel  and  Jordan  engage 
in  deadly  competition  to  recover  it.  The  au¬ 
thor  combines  learning,  wit,  and  style  in  his 
madcap  story. 

MISTER  ROBERTS  1408 

by  Thomas  Heggen,  read  by  Robert  Readick, 
4R.  AFB 

Life  on  a  cargo  ship  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II  is  faithfully  rendered  in  a  story 
that  centers  on  the  ordinary  seamen.  Their 
boredom  at  never  seeing  action,  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  first  lieutenant,  and  the  hatred  of 
all  for  the  martinet  captain  make  this  a  mem¬ 
orable  picture  in  which  humor,  sentiment, 
and  pathos  all  have  their  place. 

THE  MOON  IS  A  HARSH  MISTRESS  1307 
by  Robert  Anson  Heinlein,  read  by  Robert 
Donley,  10R.  AFB 

In  addition  to  being  a  master  of  science  fic¬ 
tion,  the  author  knows  how  to  tell  an  absorb¬ 
ing  story  and  create  believable  characters, 
even  when  they  are  computers.  This  account 
of  a  revolution  on  the  moon  in  2075  will 
appeal  to  adults  and  young  adults. 
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MY  ANTONIA  1374 

by  Willa  Sibert  Cather,  read  by  Norman  Rose, 
5R.  AFB  (Re-recording) 

A  city  lawyer  recalls  his  Nebraska  boy¬ 
hood  and  his  friendship  with  a  Bohemian  girl, 
the  strong  and  simple  Antonia  Shimerda.  His 
story  is  a  fine  piece  of  characterization,  as 
well  as  a  good  picture  of  pioneering  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  assimilation  of  the  immigrant. 

OLD  JUDGE  PRIEST  1217 

by  Irvin  Shrewsbury  Cobb,  read  by  Burt  Black- 
well,  7R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

A  small  Kentucky  town,  some  years  after 
the  Civil  War,  is  the  scene  of  these  stories 
which  are  old-fashioned,  sentimental,  ro¬ 
mantic,  and  sometimes  melodramatic.  Their 
presiding  genius,  the  wise  and  kindly  circuit 
judge,  was  deservedly  beloved,  for  he  had  a 
way  of  making  good  things  happen  and  prob¬ 
lems  resolve  themselves. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  LADY  1249 

by  Irving  Stone,  read  by  Ethel  Everett,  10R. 
AFB 

In  fictional  style  the  author  describes  sym¬ 
pathetically  the  life  of  Rachel,  who  married 
Andrew  Jackson  in  spite  of  some  doubts 
about  the  legality  of  her  divorce.  This  is  a 
moving  love  story,  against  the  background 
of  westward  expansion  in  America  and  the 
War  of  1812.  Good  reading  for  young  adults. 

RETREAT  AND  RECALL  1228 

by  Joseph  G.  E.  Hopkins,  read  by  Paul  Wat¬ 
son,  5R.  APH 

A  sequel  to  “Patriot’s  Progress,”  this 
novel  of  the  Revolution  is  the  story  of  John 
Frayne,  a  surgeon  from  Massachusetts  who 
was  vaguely  a  Tory  sympathizer  when  the 
war  began.  His  adventures,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  influenced  his  thinking,  make 
absorbing  reading. 


THE  RHODES  READER;  STORIES  OF  VIR¬ 
GINS,  VILLAINS,  AND  VARMINTS  1394 

by  Eugene  Manlove  Rhodes,  read  by  Robert 
Readick,  10R.  AFB 

These  tales  of  the  Old  West,  which  have 
been  out  of  print  for  many  years,  are  of  in¬ 
terest  as  American  literature,  not  just  as  cow¬ 
boy  stories.  They  are  notable  for  fresh,  liter¬ 
ate  humor,  frequent  “0.  Henry”  endings, 
and  first-hand  knowledge  of  Western  ways 
and  history. 

THE  SECRET  OF  SANTA  VITTORIA  1356 

by  Robert  Crichton,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  10R.  AFB 

This  outstanding  story  takes  place  just 
after  the  death  of  Mussolini,  in  an  isolated 
Italian  hill  town.  How  the  mayor,  a  devoted 
reader  of  Macchiavelli,  organizes  the  villagers 
and  confounds  the  occupying  Germans,  with 
one  million  bottles  of  wine  at  stake,  makes 
this  an  absorbing,  amusing,  and  thought-pro¬ 
voking  book. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  “SEVEN  SCIENCE  FIC¬ 
TION  NOVELS”  1411 

by  Herbert  George  Wells,  read  by  Brendan 
Burke,  9R.  AFB 

These  famous  novels  (The  Time  Machine, 
The  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau,  The  Invisible  Man), 
conceived  in  the  19th  century,  deal  with 
travel  through  time,  with  shocking  experi¬ 
ments  on  animals,  and  with  a  man's  success 
in  achieving  invisibility. 

THE  SILENT  COUSIN  1298 

by  Elizabeth  Fenwick,  read  by  Ethel  Everett, 
4R.  AFB 

This  story  of  the  degradation  of  a  once- 
proud  Hudson  River  Valley  family  deals  with 
suspicion  and  terror  in  apparently  normal 
surroundings.  The  author's  specialty  is  the 
subtle  horror  evoked  by  the  quiet  interplay 
of  not-quite-rational  minds.  (In  container 
with:  Faceless  Enemy  by  Wees.) 


SISTERS  AND  BROTHERS  1210 

by  Janet  Stevenson,  read  by  Laura  Stuart, 
6R.  AFB 

Angelina  and  Sarah  Grimke,  daughters  of 
a  slave-holding  Southern  family,  went  to 
Philadelphia,  became  Quakers,  and  ardently 
supported  the  cause  of  abolition.  Their  dis¬ 
covery  of  two  boys,  the  sons  of  their  brother 
and  a  Negro  slave,  severely  tested  their  con¬ 
sciences  and  their  reputations.  This  is  a  com¬ 
pelling  book,  of  great  significance  in  these 
days  of  the  civil-rights  struggle. 


13  CLUES  FOR  MISS  MARPLE  1398 

by  Agatha  Miller  Christie,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
5R.  AFB 

A  baker’s  dozen  of  mystery  stories,  drawn 
from  the  author’s  previous  books.  The  sleuth, 
who  has  remarkable  deductive  powers,  is  a 
gentle,  elderly  maiden  lady  who  seldom  leaves 
her  village  near  London. 


UNDERSTRIKE  1291 

by  John  E.  Gardner,  read  by  George  Rose, 
4R.  AFB 

The  second  adventure  of  Boysie  Oakes 
rivals  the  first  in  its  manifestations  of  sex 
and  brutality.  It  is  first-class  entertainment 
for  those  who  like  this  sort  of  thing,  all  done 
with  tongue  in  cheek. 

UP,  INTO  THE  SINGING  MOUNTAIN  1405 
by  Richard  Llewellyn,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
8R.  AFB 

Huw,  the  narrator  in  “How  Green  Was  My 
Valley,”  tells  how  he  left  home  and  settled  in 
a  small  Welsh  community  in  Patagonia.  His 
experiences,  of  both  love  and  disaster,  are 
described  in  romantic,  poetic  style  against 
the  background  of  the  Andes. 
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THE  BIG  ROAD  1317 

by  Tom  E.  Clark,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  4R. 
APH 

The  period  of  the  Depression  is  pictured 
realistically  in  this  story  of  hobo  life.  Vic 
Martin,  a  rebellious  boy  of  seventeen,  left  the 
farm  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  ride  the 
roads  and  meet  with  violence  and  despera¬ 
tion.  When  he  decided  to  return  home,  it  was 
as  a  consequence  of  hard-won  maturity.  For 
young  adults. 

ICE  KING  1328 

by  Ernestine  N.  Byrd,  read  by  Paul  Watson, 
2R.  APH 

Atu,  a  polar  bear,  is  the  hero  of  this  story 
of  northern  Greenland,  which  also  involves 
an  Eskimo  boy.  The  bear’s  reactions  are 
made  real  enough  to  grip  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  For  grades  6-8.  (In  container  with: 
The  Strange  Intruder  by  Catherall.) 


NO  SLIPPER  FOR  CINDERELLA  1280 
by  Mildred  Lawrence,  read  by  Dale  Carter, 
4R.  APH 

Six  feet  tall  and  overweight,  seventeen- 
year-old  Meriel  has  problems,  but  feels  that 
her  intellectual  prowess  will  eventually  win 
recognition.  She  tells  the  story  of  the  help 
given  by  her  new  stepmother  and  stepbrother 
and  her  final  realization  that  brain  power  has 
its  place  but  need  not  preclude  feminine 
charm.  A  realistic,  entertaining  story  for 
young  adults. 
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NORTH  TOWN  1320 

by  Lorenz  B.  Graham,  read  by  Milton  Metz, 
3R.  APH 

David  Williams  and  his  family,  weary  of 
bigotry  and  violence  in  their  Southern  town, 
migrated  to  a  Northern  city,  which  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  Promised  Land.  The  story  of 
their  adjustment  is  not  a  pretty  one,  but  it  is 
honest  and  realistic.  It  is,  in  one  sense,  the 
story  of  every  poor  family,  whether  white  or 
Negro.  For  young  adults. 

A  QUESTION  OF  HARMONY  1278 

by  Gretchen  Sprague,  read  by  Mitzi  Fried- 
lander,  5R.  APH 

This  honest  high-school  story  faces  con¬ 
temporary  issues,  particularly  civil  rights, 
through  the  experiences  of  a  girl  whose  spe¬ 
cial  interest  is  music.  Her  association  with 
two  new  boys,  one  a  Negro,  helps  her  to  re¬ 
evaluate  her  old  friendships.  For  young 
adults. 


THE  STRANGE  INTRUDER  1328 

by  Arthur  Catherall,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  3R. 
APH 

The  remote  Faroe  islands  are  the  scene 
of  a  gripping  adventure  story,  in  which  a 
threatening  polar  bear  and  a  shipwreck  are 
twin  menaces.  Left  to  protect  the  women  and 
children,  sixteen-year-old  Sven  and  three  old 
men  meet  the  test  with  fortitude  and  in¬ 
genuity.  For  grades  6-8.  (In  container  with: 
Ice  King  by  Byrd.) 


Tape  recordings 


The  following  books  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  loan  from  your  own  regional  library.  All 
of  these  books  are  recorded  at  3%  i.p.s.,  dual  track 
on  7-inch  reels  of  1800  feet  mylar  tape. 

Tapes  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own 
or  have  access  to  tape  recorders.  The  number  fol¬ 
lowing  each  title  is  the  order  number. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN:  THE  PRAIRIE  YEARS 
by  Carl  Sandburg,  5  reels  MT  2510 

Now  a  classic  in  American  literature  by  the 
greatest  of  the  Lincoln  biographers,  this  tells 
the  story  of  Lincoln  up  to  his  inauguration  as 
president. 


AUDUBON  AND  HIS  JOURNALS  MT  2179 
by  Maria  R.  Audubon,  6  reels 

This  affectionate  account  of  the  famous  nat¬ 
uralist-painter  includes  Audubon’s  European, 
Labrador,  and  Missouri  River  Journals  with, 
however,  little  mention  of  birds. 


BEHIND  THE  EXECUTIVE  MASK  MT  2715 
by  Alfred  J.  Marrow,  2  reels 

While  urging  application  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  to  management,  the  author  also  de¬ 
scribes  a  method  of  developing  competence 
in  dealing  with  the  human  forces  in  business. 


BOSWELL,  A  MODERN  COMEDY  MT  281 1 
by  Stanley  Elkin,  5  reels 

Annotation  appears  on  page  46. 


THE  EGG  AND  I  MT  3195 

by  Betty  MacDonald,  3  reels 

Annotation  appears  on  page  46. 

THE  GROVES  OF  ACADEME  MT  3179 

by  Mary  McCarthy,  3  reels 

With  an  acute  and  satirical  eye  for  preten¬ 
sions  in  the  academic  world,  the  author  tells 
her  story  of  the  struggle  between  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  an  experimental  Eastern  college  and 
an  unpleasant  professor  on  the  staff. 

IT  ALL  STARTED  WITH  COLUMBUS  MT  3315 
by  Richard  Armour,  1  reel 

Annotation  appears  on  page  46. 

POEMS  MT  2286 

by  Robert  Browning,  10  reels 

Verses  from  one  of  the  most  enigmatic  but 
fascinating  19th-century  British  poets. 

A  THOUSAND  CLOWNS  MT  3367 

by  Herb  Gardner,  1  reel 

Annotation  appears  on  page  46. 

THE  WOULD-BE  GENTLEMAN  MT  3024 

by  Moliere,  1  reel 

Annotation  appears  on  page  46. 
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The  National  Braille  Press  has  announced  the 
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Review.”  The  annual  subscription  price  for 
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sellers,  or  librarians. 

Each  program  is  devoted  to  one  book,  tell¬ 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON 

WRITING 


Have  you  ever  wanted  to  write?  Most  of  us  have,  and  most  of  us  imagine 
ourselves  becoming  famous  as  soon  as  the  first  attempt  is  published. 
Yes,  it  could  happen  to  you.  But  where  and  how  do  you  begin?  What 
is  good  writing?  How  do  you  develop  a  distinctive  style  of  your  own? 
The  following  article,  by  Diana  Gaines,  author  of  five  published  novels, 
should  answer  some  of  these  questions. 


Hemingway  once  said,  “Anyone  who  thinks 
writing  is  easy  is  a  fool.”  You  have  to  be  a 
remarkably  successful  writer  to  say  that.  Most 
of  us  keep  thinking  it’s  hard  because  we  don’t 
have  enough  talent.  I  find  it  so  hard  I  can’t 
imagine  why  I  allowed  myself  to  say  I  would 
give  advice  on  the  subject.  The  advice  I  give 
myself  is  tacked  up  on  the  wall  above  my  desk 
— little  notes  such  as:  “Not  too  much  zeal”  and 
“Cool  it”  and  “Let  go.”  From  time  to  time  the 
signs  die  of  hanging  on  the  wall  and  I  have  to 
put  up  fresh  ones:  “Don’t  slug,  swing”;  “Stay 
loose.”  I’m  not  sure  that’s  advice,  maybe  it’s 
comfort — an  attempt  to  let  myself  off  the  hook. 
But  it  helps  me  and  therefore  it  might  help  you. 
On  that  premise,  here  are  a  few  more  of  my 
homemade  remedies: 

Never  Mind  Choosing  a  Worthy  Subject 

If  you  are  a  fiction  writer,  the  subject  chooses 
you.  It  won’t  do  you  a  drop  of  good  to  decide 
to  write  a  novel  about  astronauts  or  the  legal 
pitfalls  of  artificial  insemination  just  because 
there  is  current  interest  in  these  subjects.  It 
won’t  even  do  you  any  good  to  decide  to  write 
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a  novel  about  Disraeli’s  wife  because  she’s  never 
been  “done.”  What  happens  is  that  your  un¬ 
conscious  latches  on  to  a  story  and  fiddles  with 
it  and  nags  you  about  it  until  you  tell  yourself 
you’ve  always  wanted  to  do  that  particular 
story. 

If  you  don’t  believe  me,  try  this:  write  down 
five  ideas — a  paragraph  or  two,  or  even  a  page, 
on  each.  Discuss  these  with  a  friend.  He  will 
urge  you  to  do  one,  two,  and  three.  Four,  he 
tells  you,  seems  dull  and  rather  petty  in  these 
fast-moving  times,  and  five — well,  he  really 
thinks  it’s  more  suited  to  a  play.  You  will  agree 
with  him  that  one,  two,  and  three  are  good, 
would  work.  To  show  how  amenable  you  are  to 
criticism,  you  will  even  agree  with  him  about 
number  five.  And  then  you  will  regretfully  an¬ 
nounce  that  in  spite  of  his  excellent  judgment, 
you  are  going  to  do  number  four.  You  have  to. 
Sorry,  old  pal,  thanks  a  lot  for  being  a  sound¬ 
ing  board,  really  terribly  helpful  because  now 
your  gropings  have  firmed  up,  become  convic¬ 
tions.  So  you  do  number  four.  And  then,  if 
you’re  lucky  and  talented  and  lucky,  a  pub¬ 
lisher  accepts  it,  and  maybe  five  or  ten  thousand 
people  buy  it  and  read  it.  Worth  it?  Who 


knows?  The  point  is  you  had  no  choice.  You 
really  did  have  to  write  it. 

Don’t  Worry  about  Style 

You  either  have  it  or  you  don’t.  You  can  fake 
it,  but  then  it  sounds  like  fakery,  or  you  can 
imitate,  but  that  too  will  be  instantly  recognized 
and  scorned.  By  the  way,  let’s  not  confuse  in¬ 
fluence  with  imitation.  The  former’s  fine,  the 
latter  cheap.  Ah,  that  reminds  me  of  something 
Flaubert  said  and  I  wish  I  had  the  book  in 
which  I  read  it  so  I  could  quote  it  accurately, 
but  in  essence,  he  said  that  style  was  taste,  and 
taste  was  the  way  the  author  saw  the  world 
through  his  particular  eyes.  Now  what  writer 
would  want  to  report  through  someone  else’s 
eyes?  Then  you  wouldn’t  have  the  one  reward 
that  writing  yields — a  measure  of  self-expres¬ 
sion.  Anyway,  you  don’t  absolutely  need  style. 
If  you  can  speak,  you  can  write,  and  if  you  write 
what  you  feel  and  think  and  see  as  clearly  as 
you  can,  that’s  style  enough.  Unless,  of  course, 
you’re  a  genius,  a  pathfinder  like  James  Joyce, 
and  if  you  are,  this  article  is  not  for  you  at  all. 

Remember  that  Sequence  Isn’t  Structure 

Reporting  a  character’s  activities,  however 
bizarre  or  remarkable  or  titillating,  from  one 
end  of  a  year  to  another  or  even  from  his  birth 
to  his  death  does  not  per  se  constitute  a  novel. 
I  didn’t  make  this  up.  Robert  Ardrey  told  it  to 
me  over  the  back  fence  in  Brentwood  and 
Thornton  Wilder  told  it  to  him,  so  you’d  better 
believe  it.  (And  by  the  way,  don’t — while 
you’re  working  on  something — read  anyone  as 
good  as  Thornton  Wilder  or  you  won’t  make 
any  headway  at  all. )  Structure  is — well,  I  know 
what  it  is  but  I  don’t  think  I  care  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  defining  it.  Because  we’re  talk¬ 
ing  about  novels,  aren’t  we?  And  you’re  allowed 
to  sprawl  in  a  novel — at  least  Thomas  Wolfe 
was  allowed  to — and  you’re  even  allowed  to 
ramble,  see  D.  H.  Lawrence.  But  for  most  of 


us,  sprawling  and  rambling  are  out;  no  one 
will  put  up  with  it,  so  we  might  as  well  give  a 
thought  to  structure. 

How  do  you  come  by  structure?  By  being 
in  command  of  your  material — in  other  words, 
by  having  a  theme.  I  don’t  know  about  you, 
but  that  word  “theme”  goes  through  me  like  a 
rusty  saw.  It’s  a  critic’s  word,  not  a  writer’s. 
Theme  is  not  usually  the  point  of  departure; 
you  don’t  necessarily  start  out  with  one.  A  char¬ 
acter  grabs  you,  an  incident  sparks  a  story,  or 
it  may  be  a  setting  that  starts  your  motor.  Char¬ 
acter,  plot,  setting — familiar  ingredients,  but 
before  you  put  them  together,  you’d  better  know 
why  you’re  putting  them  down.  Don’t  panic; 
you  won’t  have  to  fish  long.  Your  reason  is 
there;  you  just  have  to  let  your  conscious  mind 
in  on  it.  If  you’re  not  a  Freudian,  take  it  on 
faith:  You  do  have  a  reason.  You  have  a  point 
of  view,  a  moral  position,  an  anger,  a  love — 
some  statement  to  impart  to  the  world  at  large 
or  you’d  be  answering  your  mail  instead  of  writ¬ 
ing  fiction.  Structure  is  to  this  hard  core  of 
didactic  intention  what  the  jeweler’s  box  is  to 
the  diamond  ring.  It  need  not  be  as  noticeable 
as  the  box.  Indeed,  it  should  not  and  usually  is 
not.  Wilder  said  it  another  way:  “Many  of  the 
things  we  eat  are  cooked  over  a  gas  stove,  but 
there  is  no  taste  of  gas  in  the  food.” 

And  now,  having  conned  myself  into  the  role 
of  advice-giver,  I  find  I  have  a  couple  of  affirma¬ 
tives  to  offer: 

Tell  Your  Secrets 

People  read  fiction  to  identify  with  and  learn 
from  other  lives,  since  they  themselves  have 
only  one  life  to  lead.  The  city  man  thinks  the 
farmer  has  some  answers  he  doesn’t  have.  The 
housewife  wants  to  know  about  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor. 
The  poor  want  to  peek  into  the  bedrooms  of  the 
rich.  Twentieth-century  man  wants  to  know  how 
it  was  with  the  Renaissance  man.  We’re  all  curi¬ 
ous,  and  we  don’t  want  to  know  about  other 
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people’s  finenesses  and  successes.  We  want  to 
know  about  their  troubles,  how  they  suffered, 
how  they  struggled,  how  badly  they  behaved  un¬ 
der  stress.  We  also  want  to  know  what  they  do 
for  kicks,  and  what  their  real  satisfactions  have 
been.  Most  of  us  feel  we’re  missing  something, 
something  vital.  Novels,  the  honest  ones,  reas¬ 
sure  us  that  we’re  not.  They  palliate  discontent 
by  offering  perspective. 

Pick  Characters  that  You  can  Live 
With  for  a  Long  Time 

Pick  characters  you  can  live  with  for  as  long 
as  it  takes  to  finish  your  story.  If  you  don’t  love 
them,  you  must  at  least  be  able  to  enjoy  them. 
You  should  love  them  enough  so  that  they  can 
comfort  and  nourish  you  when  your  husband 
and  your  children  and  your  friends  are  un¬ 
bearable,  and  you  have  to  enjoy  them  enough 
so  that  they  can  tease  you  away  from  these 
same  folk  when  the  going  is  not  only  good  but 
fun.  After  all,  there’s  only  one  way  to  get  the 
book  done,  and  that’s  to  sit  alone  in  the  study 
at  the  typewriter  x  number  of  hours  no  matter 
what  seductions  or  recreations  the  real  world  is 
offering  at  the  moment. 

That’s  all,  I  guess,  though  of  course  there’s 
more,  much  more.  I’m  telling  you? 

This  excerpt  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  The 
Writer,  where  it  appeared  January,  1967  under  the 
title  ‘‘Rules  to  Write  By” 

The  following  talking  books  and  tapes  about  writers 
and  writing  are  available  from  your  regional  library: 

—TALKING  BOOKS— 

BEYOND  CULTURE  1084 

by  Lionel  Trilling,  6R. 

IF  YOU  DON'T  MIND  MY  SAYING  SO  866 

by  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  10R. 
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MARGARET  MITCHELL  OF  ATLANTA  1103 

by  Finis  Farr,  7R. 

PAPA  HEMINGWAY 

by  A.  E.  Hotchner,  7R. 

PIONEERS  &  CARETAKERS 

by  Louis  Auchincloss,  5R. 

THE  WORDS 

by  Jean  Paul  Sartre,  4R. 


—TAPE  RECORDINGS— 

FAMOUS  WRITERS  COURSE,  Vol.  2  MT3340 
by  Famous  Writers  School,  3  reels 
The  principles  of  good  writing  presented  here 
are  suggested  by  Max  Shulman,  Bennett  Cerf, 
Bruce  Catton,  Rod  Serling,  and  other  guiding 
faculty  members  of  the  Famous  Writers 
School. 

FUNCTIONAL  ENGLISH  FOR  WRITERS 

MT  2478 

by  Kevin  G.  Burne,  5  reels 

A  guide  to  rules  of  grammar,  emphasizing 
their  most  useful  applications  to  creative 
writing. 

HOW  TO  WRITE,  SPEAK  AND  THINK  MORE 
EFFECTIVELY  MT  1207 

by  Rudolf  Franz  Flesch,  4  reels 

Designed  to  help  you  improve  your  mental 
acumen,  this  book  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  writing  is  nothing  but  speaking  on  paper, 
speaking  is  simply  thinking  out  loud,  and 
thinking  is  silent  speech. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  FICTION  MT  1655 

by  Cleanth  Brooks  and  Robert  Penn  Warren, 
8  reels 

A  collection  of  stories  by  successful  au¬ 
thors,  each  followed  by  commentary  and  ex¬ 
ercises  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to 
the  art  of  fiction  writing. 


1211 

1043 

854 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING  IN  FICTION? 

by  Orville  Prescott 


When  people  talk  about  books,  most  of  the  time 
they  are  talking  about  novels.  When  friends 
ask  for  a  recommendation  of  a  good  book  they 
nearly  always  want  a  novel.  When  critics  dis¬ 
cuss  books,  in  print  or  among  themselves,  they 
usually  talk  about  novels. 

The  reason  is  plain.  Novels  can  be  magnifi¬ 
cent  entertainment.  They  can  also  be  works  of 
art  and  of  thought.  They  can  challenge  minds, 
interpret  life,  enrich  our  own  experience  as  no 
other  form  of  art  can.  We  delight  in  them  and 
delight  to  talk  about  them — even  to  quarrel 
fiercely  about  them.  So  in  this  venture  into 
reminiscence  I  propose  to  take  a  quick  look  at 
the  novels  I  have  reviewed  in  the  past  twenty- 
j  four  years. 

.  .  .  How  many  different  kinds  of  novels  have 
poured  from  hot  and  smoking  typewriters!  Once 
they  seemed  important:  naturalistic  novels  in 
which  both  misfortune  and  original  sin  were 
caused  by  the  wicked  organization  of  society; 
topical  novels  about  recent  events  in  Berlin, 
Moscow,  London,  and  New  York;  satirical 
novels  which  mocked  the  state  of  affairs  in  those 
and  other  places;  autobiographical  novels  about 
sensitive  young  men  who  were  unappreciated  in 
their  youth  but  certain  to  become  great  writers; 
novels  written  in  imitation  of  the  works  of 
William  Faulkner;  novels  clogged  with  symbols 
(what  does  the  dead  mule  on  the  landing  rep¬ 


resent?);  and  allegorical  novels  in  which  paral¬ 
lels  to  ancient  myths  are  supposed  to  be  won¬ 
derfully  significant. 

In  more  recent  years  we  have  had  novels 
about  the  “new  morality,”  which  seems  to  be 
only  the  absence  of  morality;  novels  which 
glorify  depravity,  vice,  perversions  of  every  sort, 
as  if  those  who  practiced  sexual  abominations 
were  more  interesting,  even  more  human  and 
somehow  more  admirable,  than  those  who 
remain  decent;  novels  of  despair  and  hate,  of 
the  absurd  and  of  intellectual  incoherence.  Al¬ 
though  some  of  these  fictional  aberrations  are 
sincere  enough,  nearly  all  of  them  are  crash¬ 
ing  bores.  And  they  make  no  valid  comment 
on  the  moral  lower  depths.  Since  they  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  it  is  small  won¬ 
der  that  many  habitual  readers  of  fiction  are 
revolted  by  them  and  are  bewildered  by  those 
who  praise  them. 

All  critics  practice  a  craft  which  consists  of 
personal,  subjective  opinion  tempered  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  wide  reading.  It  is  not  only  inevi¬ 
table  but  fitting  and  proper  that  they  should 
disagree  among  themselves.  During  my  years 
as  a  “Times”  critic,  I  frequently  discussed  novel¬ 
ists,  who,  it  seemed  to  me,  failed  to  make  good 
use  of  their  fine  talents;  who,  I  thought,  were 
excessively  overpraised. 

Their  novels  were  interesting,  provocative, 
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worthy  of  thoughtful  attention.  But,  I  was  con¬ 
vinced,  they  fell  far  short  of  their  pretensions. 
They  were  flawed  by  clumsy,  self-indulgent 
writing,  or  by  muddled  thought  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  emotion.  They  were  written  to  please 
the  author  rather  than  a  large  body  of  educated 
readers.  Or  they  were  written  to  please  the 
members  of  a  small  cult  or  coterie.  Or  they 
dramatized  an  exceedingly  narrow  and  highly 
questionable  vision  of  human  character  and 
behavior. 

.  .  .  Other  novelists  seemed  to  me  more  signifi¬ 
cant  and  more  truthful  interpreters  of  life,  more 
competent  technicians  in  fiction,  more  expert 
masters  of  the  art  of  characterization  and  nar¬ 
ration.  Some  of  their  books  were  not  up  to  their 
average.  But  their  average  was  so  high  that  I 
recall  their  novels  with  pleasure  and  admira¬ 
tion.  I  believe  that  their  novels  represent  the 
best  fiction  of  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Among 
them  are:  John  P.  Marquand,  James  Gould 
Cozzens,  Louis  Auchincloss,  Conrad  Richter, 
John  Hersey  (whose  original  mind  and  crusad¬ 
ing  zeal  sometimes  lead  him  into  desperate 
trouble,  but  whose  best  books  are  outstanding), 
Joyce  Cary,  C.  P.  Snow,  Rumer  Godden,  and 
Evelyn  Waugh. 

Novels  of  social  protest  are  rarely  notable 
as  works  of  literature,  but  one  of  these  was  a 
masterpiece:  “Cry,  The  Beloved  Country,”  by 
Alan  Paton.  Another  masterpiece  was  T.  H. 
White’s  “The  Once  and  Future  King,”  an  en¬ 
chanting  mixture  of  comedy,  farce,  fantasy, 
drama,  wisdom,  and  medieval  lore. 

.  .  .  One  of  my  particular  pleasures  as  a  critic 
was  to  proclaim  as  loudly  as  possible  the  merits 
of  that  distinguished  company  of  greatly  gifted 
writers  who  have  restored  the  historical  novel 
to  the  high  estate  of  art  and  who  have  made 
the  past  twenty-five  years  a  golden  age  of  his¬ 
torical  fiction. 

.  .  .  Here  is  a  short  roll  call  of  only  a  few  of 
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these  fine  books:  “The  World  Is  Not  Enough,” 
by  Zoe  Oldenbourg;  “The  Golden  Warrior,” 
by  Hope  Muntz;  “The  Long  Ships,”  by  Frans 

G.  Bengtsson;  “The  Man  on  a  Donkey,”  by 

H.  F.  M.  Prescott;  “The  Golden  Hand,”  by 
Edith  Simon;  “The  King  Must  Die,”  by  Mary 
Renault;  “Fire  in  the  Ice,”  by  Dorothy  James 
Roberts;  “The  Big  Sky,”  by  A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr., 
and  “The  Conscience  of  the  King,”  by  Alfred 
Duggan. 

What,  then,  is  the  state  of  fiction  today?  Like 
our  civilization,  it  is  in  a  state  of  turmoil,  con¬ 
fusion,  and  change.  More  novels  of  uninterest¬ 
ing  competence  are  being  written  than  ever 
before.  More  novels  of  high  ambition  and 
desperately  serious  intention  are  being  written 
than  ever  before.  And  undoubtedly  more  novel¬ 
ists  are  earning  more  money  than  ever  before. 
But  it  is  an  article  of  faith  with  many  readers 
of  contemporary  fiction  that  not  as  many  fine 
novels  appear  each  year  as  appeared  in  1866 
or  in  1926. 

Why  do  so  many  of  us  believe  this?  I  think 
the  chief  reason  is  that  the  trend  today  among 
novelists  is  to  subdivide  themselves  into  splinter 
groups  and  for  each  novelist  to  write  for  the 
members  of  his  own  group  only.  There  have 
always  been  popular  writers  of  small  merit  who 
were  scorned  by  the  better  writers  and  critics 
of  their  time.  But  in  the  past  many  of  the  great 
novelists  were  also  the  most  popular.  Tolstoy, 
Balzac,  Dickens,  and  Kipling  delighted  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  readers.  Even  Henry 
James  lamented  that  he  was  not  widely  read. 

But  today  many  of  our  most  talented  novel¬ 
ists  scorn  the  basic  elements  of  popularity  as  if 
narrative  drive,  strikingly  individualized  char¬ 
acters,  humor,  and  emotion  were  incompatible 
with  art. 

.  .  .  Perhaps  the  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
creative  mind  behind  the  work  of  fiction  must 
command  respect.  The  individual  writer  need 
not.  If  the  best  that  is  in  him  goes  into  his 
books,  his  private  life  may  be  contemptible. 


But  the  vision  of  life  dramatized  in  his  books 
must  seem  worthy  of  serious  consideration  or 
readers  will  reject  his  novels. 

.  .  .  Two  recent  novels,  one  a  critical  success 
and  moderately  popular,  too — “The  Jewel  in 
the  Crown,”  by  Paul  Scott — and  the  other  a 
critical  success  and  a  smash  best  seller — “The 
Secret  of  Santa  Vittoria,”  by  Robert  Crichton 
— are  fine  examples  of  what  can  be  done  in 
contemporary  fiction.  The  traditional  elements 
which  make  fiction  a  great  art  are  present  in 
them  both.  And  both  deal  truthfully  and  mov¬ 
ingly  with  the  issues  of  our  troubled  times.  If 
more  books  of  equal  quality  could  be  counted 
on,  the  future  of  fiction  would  seem  much 
brighter  than  it  does. 

This  excerpt  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  the 
November  26,  1966  issue  of  Saturday  Review. 

The  following  talking  books,  available  from  your 
regional  library,  are  by  authors  mentioned  above: 


ANNA  KARENINA  562 

by  Nikolaevich  Tolstoi,  24R. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  VILLA  FIORITA  349 

by  Rumer  Godden,  7 R. 

BESIEGER  OF  CITIES  416 

by  Alfred  Duggan,  8R. 

CATHERINE  THE  GREAT  843 

by  Zoe  Oldenbourg,  9R. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD  227 

by  Charles  Dickens,  26R. 

THE  EMBEZZLER  1162 

by  Louis  Auchincloss,  6R. 

THE  GOLDEN  WARRIOR  1005 

by  Hope  Muntz,  10R. 

A  HANDFUL  OF  DUST  337 

by  Evelyn  Waugh,  6R. 

KIM  1136 

by  Rudyard  Kipling,  8R. 

PERE  GORIOT  969 

by  Honore  de  Balzac,  7R. 


Talking  book  profile,  part  I 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  TALKING  BOOKS 


A  little  basic  arithmetic  shows  that  last  year 
over  380  adult  and  juvenile  books,  plus  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  periodicals,  were  issued  as 
talking  books.  According  to  the  Division  for 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  talking  books  in  1966 
went  to  more  than  90,000  persons  in  the 
United  States. 

Statistics  like  these  indicate  that  the  books- 
on-records  program  in  this  country  has  grown 
in  good  fashion  since  producing  its  initial  vol¬ 


ume  in  1934.  What  follows  is  a  brief  history  of 
ideas  and  events  which  occurred  just  before 
that  auspicious  year  and  which  led  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  talking  books. 

One  important  factor  in  generating  talking 
books  was  the  recurring  realization  forty 
years  ago  that  few  blind  people  really  knew 
enough  braille  to  read  and  write  extensively.  In 
the  late  1920’s,  wrote  the  late  Robert  E.  Irwin, 
first  director  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  studies  were  being  made  of  the  legi- 
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bility  of  braille,  and  investigators  were  amazed 
to  find  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  blind 
population  in  New  York  City  showed  a  mastery 
of  braille.  While  the  average  speed  of  finger 
reading  in  some  schools  for  the  blind  at  the 
time  was  about  sixty  words  per  minute,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  investigators  to  accept  people 
whose  speed  of  reading  was  as  low  as  twenty 
words  per  minute  to  get  enough  subjects  to 
complete  their  tests. 

The  need  for  talking  books  was  further  de¬ 
fined  when,  in  1929,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  conducted  a  survey  and  discovered 
that  85  percent  of  all  blind  Americans  were 
not  able  to  enjoy  books  written  in  braille. 

Prompted  by  a  growing  awareness  of  condi¬ 
tions,  the  Foundation  obtained  from  the  Carne¬ 
gie  Corporation  a  grant  of  $25,000  to  set  up 
a  laboratory  and  conduct  experiments  toward 
developing  a  12-inch  record  which  would 
have  a  playing  time  sufficient  to  make  record¬ 
ing  books  practicable. 

According  to  Dr.  Irwin,  shortly  before  ap¬ 
peal  was  made  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  a 
gentleman  named  William  Corbett,  who  had 
had  some  experience  in  recording  had  been  in- 


The  first  talking  book  machine  made 
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terested  by  the  Foundation  in  recorded  books. 
He  put  the  agency  in  touch  with  Lincoln 
Thompson,  an  engineer  who  had  access  to  a 
recording  studio.  In  this  studio,  Mr.  Corbett 
and  Mr.  Thompson  and  representatives  of  the 
Foundation  made  a  few  experimental  records 
demonstrating  to  their  satisfaction  that  fifteen 
minutes  of  acceptable  speech  recording  could 
be  made  on  a  twelve-inch  record  revolving  at 
33  1/3  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  playing  of  one  of  these  records  before 
Dr.  Frederick  Paul  Keppel,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  convinced  him  and  his 
board  that  the  matter  had  sufficient  merit  to 
justify  a  grant.  Jackson  O.  Kleber,  an  engineer 
from  the  staff  of  Electrical  Research  Products, 
was  employed  in  1932  to  conduct  further  ex¬ 
periments.  His  objective  was  to  perfect  a  long- 
playing  record  which  would  reproduce  a  satis¬ 
factory  quality  of  recorded  reading  at  an 
appropriate  price. 

As  a  result  of  experiments  conducted  in  Mr. 
Kleber’s  laboratory,  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
records  about  80/1000  of  an  inch  thick.  This 
appeared  to  be  the  optimum  thickness  required 
for  durability  in  transportation  and  conveni¬ 
ence  in  the  press  during  manufacture. 

Various  speeds  were  considered  in  the  ex¬ 
periments,  but  it  seemed  best  to  adopt  a  speed 
of  33  1/3  rpm  since  motors  for  phonographs 
playing  such  records  would  soon  be  available 
on  the  general  market  because  of  the  tentative 
interest  that  commercial  concerns  had  already 
shown  in  recording  at  that  speed. 

The  size  of  the  records  was  also  important 
and  experiments  were  made  with  records 
thirteen  and  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  but 
the  12-inch  record  was  selected  for  several 
reasons,  principally  because  pressing  dies  for 
this  size  record  were  available  and  because  a 
twelve-inch  record  could  be  stored  conveniently 
on  shelves  in  common  use. 

Further  experiments  showed  that  recording 
could  be  done  on  a  record  with  grooves  closer 


together  than  those  on  most  records  made  at 
that  time.  The  number  of  grooves  per  inch 
(called  “pitch”)  was  commonly  between  ninety 
and  one  hundred.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a 
good  quality  of  recording  for  speech  purposes 
could  be  obtained  from  records  made  at  a  pitch 
of  150.  Nevertheless,  great  care  had  to  be  taken 
to  record  in  such  a  way  that  subject  matter  in 
one  groove  could  not  be  heard  while  adjacent 
grooves  were  being  played.  This  faint  sound 
coming  from  adjacent  grooves  is  known  as  a 
“ghost.”  The  higher  the  pitch,  the  greater  the 
difficulty  of  guarding  against  ghosts. 

Recording  books  onto  records  proved  to  be 
a  tedious  job  in  those  days.  As  with  all  rec¬ 
ord-making  during  the  years  before  tape  record¬ 
ing  came  along,  the  original  recording  was  put 
directly  onto  a  master  disc  (from  which  all 
copies  were  made).  For  some  time,  the  master 
disc  was  a  slab  of  wax  on  which  a  spiral  groove 
was  cut  as  a  reader  spoke.  The  reader  had  to 
continue  speaking  for  fifteen  minutes  without 
an  error.  A  mistake  meant  starting  over  again 
on  a  new  wax,  even  though  the  first  disc  may 
have  accepted  a  perfect  reading  for  ten  or 
twelve  minutes. 

After  mechanical  problems  were  solved,  other 
difficulties  had  to  be  eliminated.  Before  talking 
books  could  be  recorded,  it  seemed  desirable  to 
establish  recording  rights  with  copyright  owners. 
The  Book  Publishers’  Association  and  the  Au¬ 
thors’  League  were  approached  on  the  subject, 
and  the  Authors’  League  readily  recommended 
to  its  members  that  they  give  the  publishers  of 
talking  books  the  privilege  of  recording  their 
works  for  free,  as  had  long  been  done  in  the 
case  of  publishers  of  embossed  books.  The  Book 
Publishers’  Association,  feeling  that  any  con- 


trol  of  copyrighted  material  was  doubtful  after 
the  material  had  been  recorded,  was  a  little 
more  cautious.  One  prominent  publisher  said 
that  publishers  had  seen  very  valuable  rights 
to  make  moving  pictures  of  their  literature  prac¬ 
tically  given  away  because  book  companies  had 
not  realized  films  could  be  a  great  source  of 
potential  income.  They  were  not  proposing  to 
throw  away  any  other  valuable  rights. 

After  long  deliberation,  however,  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  Book  Publishers’  Association 
voted  to  recommend  to  its  constituents  that  they 
give  nonprofit  book  publishers  for  the  blind  the 
right  to  record  any  copyrighted  material  upon 
the  payment  of  a  token  fee,  $25  per  book, 
which  was  to  be  divided  between  the  publisher 
and  the  author.  It  was  stipulated,  moreover, 
that  every  book  should  carry  in  inkprint  and 
on  the  sound  recording  the  words  “Solely  for 
the  use  of  the  blind.”  It  was  further  stipulated 
that  such  records  could  not  be  sold  to  seeing 
people  or  played  over  the  radio. 

With  technical  difficulties  largely  solved,  the 
Foundation  approached  the  federal  government 
with  a  proposal  that  it  add  the  circulation  of 
talking  books  to  its  library  services. 

After  some  delay  due  to  a  lack  of  suitable 
machines  for  playing  talking  books,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  agreed  in  1933  to  appropriate  funds 
for  the  program,  and  in  1934  the  first  talking 
books  appeared.  Chosen  as  the  initial  volume 
to  be  recorded  in  its  entirety  was  “Diary  of  a 
Provincial  Lady”  written  by  E.  M.  Delafield, 
and  read  for  talking  books  by  Gerald  Cornell. 

This  article  is  the  first  half  of  a  two-part  fea¬ 
ture  on  the  talking  book  program  for  the  blind 
and  physically  handicapped.  The  second  half 
will  appear  in  the  July  issue. 
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Dear  Students, 

I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  from  some  of 
you  and  to  learn  that  you  are  all  “getting  the 
habit”  and  becoming  good  Study  Bugs.  Do 
you  still  have  problems?  Let’s  keep  trying  to 
work  them  out.  Here  are  some  answers  to 
questions  about  some  very  common  study 
dilemmas.  Maybe  they  will  help  YOU,  too. 

The  Study  Bug 


Dear  Study  Bug, 

I  am  a  freshman  at  Oxford  High  School 
this  year,  and  my  classes  have  drastically 
changed  since  Jr.  High.  I’ve  run  into  a  study 
problem.  The  classes  which  I’m  taking  this 
year  are  world  geography,  algebra,  P.E., 
English  and  Latin.  Geography,  English  and 
Latin  are  fairly  simple  subjects  for  me,  with 
moderate  amounts  of  homework  each  night. 
I  always  get  this  done,  but  it’s  the  algebra 
that  keeps  me  up  until  midnight.  But  the 
thing  is,  my  algebra  teacher  is  a  cool  guy; 
it’s  just  that  I’m  so  slow  in  doing  the  home¬ 
work  which  he  gives  me  every  night,  and  it’s 
not  really  that  much.  WHAT  SHOULD  I 
DO? 

Bob  Burnham 

Dear  Bob, 

Why  not  study  frequently  with  a  fellow 
student  who  has  a  good  head  for  algebra,  but 
who  gets  a  headache  when  it  comes  to  Latin 
or  geography?  Maybe  you  can  straighten 
each  other  out. 


3  STUDY  "MUSTS": 


If  your  algebra  teacher  is  a  cool  guy,  stop 
in  to  see  him  after  school  when  you  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  real  tough  time.  Get  a  good  start  on  the 
night’s  homework  and  avoid  burning  the  mid¬ 
night  oil. 

But  most  important — Try  extra  hard  to 
understand  how  to  do  the  assignment  BE¬ 
FORE  you  leave  the  classroom.  If  you  don’t 
—ASK  QUESTIONS! 

The  Bug 


Dear  Study  Bug, 

I  wrote  to  tell  you  my  problem  in  school 
and  ask  your  advice.  Yesterday  I  was  to  give 
a  speech  in  my  speech  class.  Well,  when  my 
teacher  called  me  up,  I  was  ready  and  eager 
to  give  it.  I  went  up  in  front  of  my  class  and 
I  looked  around  but  I  got  tongue-tied.  I 
couldn’t  give  my  speech  because  I  forgot  it. 

Could  you  give  me  some  friendly  advice 
as  to  how  I  could  remember  a  speech  when 
I  am  nervous?  Thank  you. 

Raul  Lugo 

Dear  Raul, 

Don’t  try  to  memorize  the  whole  thing! 
Why  don’t  you  choose  one  or  two  important 
words  or  phrases  from  each  paragraph  of 
your  speech — words  which  summarize  the 
contents  of  that  paragraph?  For  instance,  if 
your  speech  is  a  book-report,  just  remember 
the  words  AUTHOR,  TITLE,  MAIN 
CHARACTERS,  SETTING,  PLOT,  and 
WHAT  I  LIKED  OR  DIDN’T  LIKE 
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—  Ask  Questions  —  Relax  —  Enjoy  Yourself 


ABOUT  THIS  BOOK.  If  your  speech  is 
about  a  city  you  visited,  the  key  words  could 
be  LOCATION,  SIZE,  IMPORTANT  IN¬ 
DUSTRIES,  INTERESTING  PARTS  OF 
THE  CITY  TO  VISIT,  and  WHAT  I  DID 
THERE.  Of  course  the  words  you  choose  de¬ 
pend  on  what  you  have  decided  to  speak 
about.  If  you  really  know  your  subject,  they 
will  automatically  remind  you  of  what  you 
want  to  say. 

And  one  more  thing — RELAX! 

The  Bug 


Dear  Study  Bug, 

I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  at  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind.  I  do  well  in  most  sub¬ 
jects.  Science  and  history  are  the  worst  ones. 
I  can’t  seem  to  get  interested  in  them. 

Lloyd  Cooper 

Dear  Lloyd, 

It’s  always  a  good  idea  to  learn  MORE 
than  you  have  to  about  troublesome  subjects. 
You  say  that  doesn’t  make  sense?  Well,  one 
way  to  do  it  is  to  read  books  that  will  give 
you  a  good  background,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  the  characters  of  science  and  his¬ 
tory  come  alive.  For  instance,  the  sometimes 
uninspiring  matter  of  American  history  is 
fascinating  in  these  books: 

TITUBA  OF  SALEM  VILLAGE  TB  819 

(Puritans) 

YOUNG  MAN  FROM  THE  PIEDMONT:  THE 
YOUTH  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

TB  1072 


FOREVER  FREE:  THE  STORY  OF  THE 
EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION  TB  793 

(Civil  War) 

TRIUMPHANT  ADVENTURE:  THE  STORY 
OF  F.  D.  R.  TB  1048 

(20th  Century) 

VOICES  FROM  AMERICA’S  PAST  TB  823 

(Collection) 

Try  a  few,  and  you’ll  find  your  textbook  is 
interesting  too! 

The  Bug 


Here  is  a  problem  maybe  one  of  you  readers 
can  solve: 

Dear  Study  Bug, 

I  have  studied  typing  by  the  talking  book 
record.  I  find  it  hard  to  do  the  drill  and  keep 
it  in  my  head.  I  see  a  little  with  my  right  eye 
but  I  have  to  stop  and  read  with  my  magnify¬ 
ing  glass.  Could  you  tell  me  what  blind  peo¬ 
ple  do  to  help  with  the  drills?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  you  can  tell  me  to  help  me  continue 
to  type? 

Mrs.  Ora  Michaud 


REMINDER:  Any  more  questions  or  solu¬ 
tions?  Let  us  hear  about  them  by  writing  to 
The  Study  Bug,  Publications  Section,  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20542. 
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Author  of  the  month 


PLAYWRIGHT,  NOVELIST,  AND  SAILOR 


Jan  de  Hartog  ran  away  to  sea  when  he  was 
ten  years  old,  and  ever  since,  he’s  been  helping 
thousands  of  others  do  the  same — at  least  in 
imagination  when  they  read  his  books. 

Four  of  Hartog’s  books,  including  three 
about  the  sea,  have  been  recorded  on  talking 
books  during  the  last  year.  Also  during  the  last 
year,  he  has  been  much  in  the  news — with  the 
publication  in  November  1966  of  his  most  re¬ 
cent  novel,  “The  Captain,”  and  the  production 
on  Broadway  of  “I  Do,  I  Do,”  a  musical  adap¬ 
tation  of  his  play,  “The  Fourposter,”  first  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  late  1940’s. 

Robert  Preston,  who  stars  with  Mary  Martin 
in  “I  Do,  I  Do,”  received  the  1966-67  Tony 
Award  for  the  best  musical  comedy  perform¬ 
ance.  “The  Fourposter”  also  won  a  Tony  Award. 

Hartog  was  born  in  Haarlem,  Holland,  in 
1914,  the  son  of  a  Dutch  theologian.  When  he 
first  ran  away  to  sea,  he  sailed  with  a  fishing 
smack  on  the  Zuyder  Sea.  After  finishing  gram¬ 
mar  school,  he  became  a  cabin  boy  on  a  two- 
masted  schooner,  and  from  there  went  on  to 
the  Amsterdam  Naval  College;  three  months 
later,  however,  he  was  dismissed  with  the  nota¬ 
tion:  “This  school  is  not  for  pirates.”  Packed 
off  to  sea  again,  this  time  as  a  messboy,  he 
eventually  joined  the  ocean-going  tugboats  with 
which  he  remained  until  he  was  eighteen.  There- 
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upon  he  became  a  sub-inspector  with  the  Am¬ 
sterdam  Harbor  Police. 

At  this  time,  and  during  night  watches,  he 
began  to  write  his  first  stories,  submitting  them 
to  one  of  the  big  Amsterdam  newspapers  under 
a  pseudonym.  The  stories  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  directors  of  the  Muncipal  Theatre,  with 
the  result  that  the  theater  invited  him  to  give 
technical  advice  on  a  sea  play  then  in  produc¬ 
tion. 

This  led  to  playwriting  on  his  own.  “The 
End  of  the  ‘Liberty’  ”  was  the  first  of  his  plays 
produced  and  received  a  prize  before  being 
closed  down  by  the  censor.  He  was  successful 
with  a  first  novel,  “Holland’s  Glory,”  in  1940. 

During  World  War  H,  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  resistance  fighters,  eventually  escaping 
to  England.  He  was  wounded  while  escaping 
and  was  sentenced  to  death  in  absentia  by  the 
Germans. 

While  Hartog’s  native  language  is  Dutch,  he 
now  writes  better  in  English  than  do  many  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  His  plays  “Skipper  Next  to  God,”  and 
“The  Fourposter”  were  both  produced  on 
Broadway  and  both  made  into  movies. 

Of  his  novels,  “The  Lost  Sea”  is  based  on 
his  childhood  seagoing  experiences.  “The  Dis¬ 
tant  Shore,”  a  Literary  Guild  selection,  is  a 
war  novel  in  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  ap- 


peared  in  England  under  the  title  “Stella”  in 

1951.  “It  is  a  gripping  story,  uneven  in  the 
telling,  but  exciting  reading,  another  tale  of  man 
against  the  sea,”  according  to  reviewer  Virginia 
Kirkus. 

Hartog  and  his  family,  who  now  live  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  once  lived  on  the  “Rival,”  the  last 
of  the  Dutch  seagoing  “tjalks,”  which  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  houseboat.  During  the  1952  flood 
in  Holland,  he  turned  the  boat  into  a  hospital 
ship  and  sailed  to  the  devastated  area.  “The 
Little  Ark,”  published  in  1953,  describes  the 
adventures  of  a  small  orphan  boy  and  his 
adopted  sister  during  the  disaster. 

“The  children — boastful,  callous  and  loving 
— are  most  convincing;  and  humor  as  well  as 
goodness  shine  unobtrusively  through  the  hor¬ 
rors,”  wrote  the  London  “Times  Literary  Sup¬ 
plement.”  “It  is  surprising  that  such  a  rounded 
and  complete  work  of  art,  not  mere  reportage, 
should  be  produced  so  soon  after  the  tragic 
event.” 

Ultimately  Hartog  transported  the  “Rival”  to 
America  and  sailed  around  the  Gulf  Coast  and 
up  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States.  He 
wrote  “Waters  of  the  New  World,”  published 
in  1961,  about  the  experience. 

Several  years  later,  he  wrote  “The  Hospital,” 
and  in  the  words  of  Life  Magazine,  “shook  a 
city,”  specifically  Houston.  Mr.  Hartog  and  his 
wife,  after  arriving  there  on  a  teaching  and  lec¬ 
turing  assignment,  offered  their  services  to  the 
city-county  charity  hospital.  What  they  saw  so 
stunned  them  that  they  interested  a  group  of 
Quakers  and  others  in  organizing  a  volunteer 
corps  of  nursing  assistants  to  work  during  the 
weekends. 

Among  Mr.  Hartog’s  other  books  are  “The 
Inspector,”  published  in  1960;  and  “Captain 
Jan:  A  Story  of  Ocean  Tugboats,”  published  in 

1952. 

Adapted  in  part  from  Twentieth  Century  Authors,  First 
Supplement,  published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company, 
New  York,  1955. 


photo  by  Marjorie  de  Hartog 

Jan  de  Hartog 


The  following  books  by  Jan  de  Hartog  are  available 
from  your  regional  library: 


THE  ARTIST  265 

Read  by  Guy  Sorel,  3R. 

THE  DISTANT  SHORE,  A  STORY  OF  THE 
SEA  1342 

Read  by  Michael  C.  Lawrence,  8R. 

THE  LITTLE  ARK  265 

Read  by  Robert  Donley,  5R. 

THE  LOST  SEA  1399 

Read  by  Alan  Haines,  2R. 
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Library  of  the  month 


When  the  original  regional  libraries  for  the 
blind  were  created  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  Oklahoma  Library  Commission  became  the 
depository  for  talking  books  in  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas.  After  the  Oklahoma  Library  Com¬ 
mission  was  incorporated  into  the  Oklahoma 
State  Library,  the  library  services  for  the  blind 
and  handicapped  became  the  Special  Services 
Division  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Library.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  projected  book  program,  this  re¬ 
gional  library  has  been  able  to  give  limited 
library  services  to  sighted  persons  who  are 
physically  handicapped. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  give  individual  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  3,000  readers  in  Arkansas  and  Okla¬ 
homa  by  supplementing  the  books  that  are 
received  from  the  Library  of  Congress  with  ad¬ 
ditional  tape,  hand-copied  braille,  and  large 
print  books. 

Cooperation  with  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma 
rehabilitation  agencies,  as  well  as  with  other 
organizations  serving  the  blind,  has  increased 
the  number  of  readers  served.  A  representative 
from  the  Library  usually  attends  meetings  and 
state  conventions  of  these  agencies.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  inform  the  public  about  library  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped 
by  mailing  brochures  that  tell  the  story  to  any¬ 
one  who  may  in  any  way  come  in  contact  with 
a  potential  reader. 

The  Library  possesses  a  multi-graph  which 
prints  in  braille,  and  is  operated  by  a  member 
of  the  staff  who  learned  braille  to  perform  her 
work  better.  She  sets  type  with  braille  char¬ 
acters  just  as  old-time  printers  set  type  by  hand. 
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OKLAHOMA  STATE  LIBRARY 
SPECIAL  SERVICES  DIVISION 

Regional  Librarian:  Mrs.  Marian  G.  Patman 

This  is  an  invaluable  machine  for  preparing 
newsletters  that  are  mailed  to  the  readers.  A 
braillewriter  and  large-print  typewriter  are 
used  for  correspondence  and  for  filling  indi¬ 
vidual  requests  for  information  of  less  than 
book  length  which  has  not  been  recorded  or 
put  into  braille. 

Every  summer  the  Library  sponsors  a  sum¬ 
mer  reading  program  for  the  children  in  the 
two  states.  These  programs  offer  the  staff  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
younger  readers  and  to  encourage  them  to  use 
the  library.  Last  summer,  the  Library  coop¬ 
erated  with  the  State  Forestry  Division  and  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  sponsored  the  Smokey 
the  Bear  Summer  Reading  Program  for  both 
states.  In  the  spring,  representatives  from  the 
Library  staff  and  from  the  Forestry  Division 
visited  the  schools  for  the  blind  to  introduce 
the  program.  The  children  were  asked,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  reading  books  about  nature  and  conser¬ 
vation,  to  help  prevent  fires.  The  response  from 
the  children  was  overwhelming.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  school  year,  a  U.  S.  Forester, 
Smokey  the  Bear,  and  members  of  the  Library 
staff  attended  a  picnic  with  the  children  who 
participated  in  the  program. 

In  1965,  browsing  rooms  for  the  blind  were 
established  in  the  Ozark  Regional  Library  in 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  and  in  the  Tulsa  City- 
County  Library  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Readers 
in  these  areas  are  thus  able  to  visit  the  libraries, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  personal  assistance 
of  the  librarian  on  duty. 

In  November  1966,  the  Division  moved  from 


the  Oklahoma  State  Capitol  to  rented  quarters 
in  a  shopping  center  with  good  parking  facilities 
making  it  more  accessible  to  readers  who  are 
able  to  visit  the  library. 

The  Future?  The  Special  Services  Division 
is  planning  a  final  move  to  the  new  Oklahoma 
State  Library  Building  when  it  is  completed  in 
about  three  years.  Plans  provide  for  sound-proof 
rooms  for  recording  books  on  tape,  for  reading 
rooms,  and  for  ample  space  for  housing  the 
book  collection. 

The  eight  staff  members  of  the  Division 
realize  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  library  service  for  the  handicapped. 
There  is  no  reason  why  anyone  who  wishes  to 
read  cannot  have  the  material  in  hand  in  a  form 
he  can  use. 


Book  reviews 

THE  MASK  OF  APOLLO  1461 

by  Mary  Renault,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
10R.  Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks. 

London-born  and  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  Mary 
Renault  is  reviving  in  her  historical  novels  the 
glory  that  was  Greece.  Her  approach  to  the 
ancient  legends  and  to  the  great  days  of  Athens, 
like  that  of  Robert  Graves,  is  of  one  who  moves 
with  familiarity  through  the  past  in  search  of 
the  human  nature  that  never  changes.  Her  he¬ 
roes  are  men  who  could  have  lived  then  and 
who  do  live  now  in  our  imaginings.  In  her  new 
book,  “The  Mask  of  Apollo,”  she  tells  the 
story  of  a  young  Greek  actor,  Nikeratos,  who 
was  bred  for  the  stage  and  had  to  fend  for 
himself  before  he  was  twenty.  “Niko,”  as  his 
friends  call  him,  is  destined  for  high  place, 
but  his  adventures  before  he  wins  the  crown 
at  the  Dionysia  take  him  through  hick  towns, 
through  political  storm  and  shipwreck,  into 


friendships  and  feuds  that  give  an  intimate  and 
turbulent  picture  of  the  Greek  theater.  This  is 
.  .  .  Miss  Renault’s  best  book  thus  far. 

The  Greek  theaters  were  staged  in  the  open, 
and  the  acoustics  were  remarkable,  for  even  a 
sigh,  much  less  a  groan,  could  be  heard  by  an 
audience  of  fifteen  thousand.  The  actors  wore 
masks  covering  the  whole  head  and  including 
a  wig;  not  the  grimacing  caricatures  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy  which  are  commercially  repro¬ 
duced  today,  but  masks  which,  especially  in  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries,  followed  the  trend  of 
sculpture  and  idealized  nature.  Three  actors 
sustained  all  the  speaking  parts  in  a  tragedy, 
those  of  women  included.  The  protagonist  was 
usually  the  best  man  of  the  trio;  the  sponsor 
was  either  the  state  or  the  local  community; 
and  the  chorus,  often  of  boys,  would  be  re¬ 
cruited  in  the  hometown  when  the  rehearsal 
began. 

Niko’s  father  was  an  actor  and  a  good  one, 
who  caught  his  fatal  pneumonia  when  on  a 
blustery  day  he  changed  from  the  heavy  robes 
of  a  king  to  the  diaphanous  costume  of  the 
woman  he  played  next.  Niko  first  went  on  stage 
at  the  age  of  three;  he  is  an  attractive  youngster 
who  learns  his  stagecraft  fast,  first  from  his 
father  and  then  from  such  scrubby  parts  as  he 
can  pick  up  for  himself  on  the  road.  His  good 
looks  and  intelligence  make  him  attractive  to 
older  men,  the  love  of  boys  being  an  accepted 
part  of  Greek  life.  At  Delphi,  where  Niko  is 
playing  the  part  of  the  god  Apollo  suspended 
by  a  crane  high  above  the  throng,  he  feels  the 
rope  begin  to  frazzle — it  was  half  cut  by  a 
jealous  rival — but  goes  on  with  his  lines;  the 
danger  heightens  his  performance  and  wins  for 
him  the  patronage  of  Dion,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  leaders  of  Syracuse  and  a  backer  of 
Plato.  With  such  encouragement,  with  his  train¬ 
ing  and  talent,  and  with  his  mask  of  Apollo  as 
a  talisman,  Niko  mounts  steadily  higher  in  the 
competitions  leading  to  the  top.  He  lives  only 
for  the  theater  and  pays  little  heed  to  the  ad- 
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BOOK  REVIEWS— continued 


vice  given  him  by  the  closest  of  his  women: 
“Take  care,  Niko,  how  you  shrug  off  public 
business.”  But  in  his  passion  for  excellence,  in 
his  loyalities,  above  all  in  his  devotion  to  the 
greatest  of  the  Greek  plays,  this  young  actor 
leads  us  to  an  understanding  of  the  Greek  ideals 
and  of  the  spotted  actuality  which  was  so  often 
the  best  men  could  do. 

f 

Mr.  Weeks  is  an  author  and  former  editor  of  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  (c)  1966,  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 


THE  GLORY  OF  THEIR  TIMES  1469 

by  Lawrence  S.  Ritter,  read  by  John  Cannon, 
6R.  Reviewed  by  Red  Smith. 

Jacques  Barzun,  the  philosopher,  is  quoted  in 
Mr.  Ritter’s  preface  and  on  the  dust  jacket  to 
the  effect  that  “whoever  wants  to  know  the 
heart  and  mind  of  America  had  better  learn 
baseball.” 

Maybe  the  point  is  debatable.  Perhaps  in  an 
age  of  H-bombs  and  Beatles,  baseball  does  not 
occupy  quite  the  same  place  in  our  lives  that 
it  had  for  earlier  generations  but  it  would  be 


Talking  books 


The  following  talking  books,  recently  recorded  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  from 
your  regional  library.  The  initials  AFB  indicate  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New 
York;  APH,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

—NONFICTION— 

AFRICA  1520 

by  Waldemar  A.  Nielsen,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
3R.  AFB 

Here  is  a  succinct,  well-balanced  picture  of 
the  African  continent  as  a  whole,  with  some 
special  comments  on  the  Congo  and  the  na¬ 
tions  still  controlled  by  white  minorities.  It 
shows  the  influence  of  tribal  traditions  on  the 
new  governments  and  the  slow  social  and 
economic  development.  The  author  is  head 
of  the  African-American  Institute.  “A  New 
York  Times”  byline  book. 
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AFRICA;  ADVENTURES  IN  EYEWITNESS 

HISTORY  1357 

ed.  by  Rhoda  Hoff,  read  by  Art  Metzler,  5R. 
APH 

Old  Africa,  colonial  Africa,  and  new  Africa 
are  seen  here  through  the  eyes  of  some  of 
the  men  and  women  who  have  lived,  worked, 
and  hunted  on  the  Dark  Continent.  These 
selections  from  their  writings  are  arranged 
in  chronological  order  and  each  is  preceded 
by  a  brief  explanatory  comment. 

AMERICAN  NEGRO  POETRY  1351 

ed.  by  Arna  Wendell  Bontemps,  read  by 
various  readers,  V2R.  AFB 

A  variety  of  poems  by  representative  au¬ 
thors,  from  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  to  Julian 
Bond,  with  brief  biographical  notes.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  On  These  I  Stand,  by  Cullen; 
Selected  Poems  by  Langston  Hughes.) 


difficult  to  believe  this  while  reading  Mr.  Ritter’s 
fine  book.  Not  when  John  McGraw  and  Christy 
Mathewson,  Ty  Cobb  and  Walter  Johnson  are 
stalking  through  the  pages  at  least  as  large  as 
life. 

Few  writers  can  capture  and  reproduce  the 
flavor  of  the  past  so  effectively,  and  in  this  case 
the  author  didn’t  rely  on  writing  skills  to  ac¬ 
complish  his  purpose.  Instead  he  went  to  the 
men  who  were  a  part  of  the  times  he  is  dealing 
with  and  the  events  that  illuminated  those  times, 
he  took  down  their  words  on  tape  and  he  pre¬ 
sents  them  with  a  minimum  of  editing.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  warm  and  wonderfully  vivid  evocation 
of  a  day  when  a  man  playing  second  base  for 
the  inclement  McGraw  could  exult,  as  Larry 


Doyle  did  exult,  “It’s  great  to  be  young — and  a 
Giant!” 

Between  1962  and  1966,  Mr.  Ritter  traveled 
75,000  miles  to  interview  men  who  played  in 
the  major  leagues  from  the  closing  days  of  the 
19th  century  to  the  middle  years  of  the  20th. 
(Tommy  Leach  and  Wahoo  Sam  Crawford 
were  the  earliest,  Paul  Waner  the  most  recent.) 

Some  whom  he  talked  with  made  the  Hall  of 
Fame;  the  names  of  others  would  be  strange  to 
kids  who  think  the  game  began  with  Mickey 
Mantle  and  will  end  with  Sandy  Koufax.  But 
all  “were  honored  in  their  generation,  and  knew 
the  glory  of  their  times.” 

From  Book  Week.  ©  1966,  World  Journal  Tribune, 
Inc.,  reprinted  with  permission. 


BEAT  THE  LAST  DRUM;  THE  SEIGE  OF  YORK- 

TOWN  111 

by  Thomas  J.  Fleming,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
8R.  AFB 

The  author  who  dealt  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  American  Revolution  in  “Now  We  Are 
Enemies,”  here  writes  of  its  ending.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  desperate  state  of  the  American 
forces  in  the  summer  of  1781  and  the  events 
that  culminated  in  the  dramatic  surrender  of 
Cornwallis.  Based  on  contemporary  records, 
the  story  is  both  authentic  and  highly  read¬ 
able. 

BLINDNESS  1966  1350 

by  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert,  8R.  APH 

Contains  articles  on  federal  legislation,  the 
deaf-blind  person,  the  Canadian  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  education  and  rehabili¬ 
tation,  vocational  rehabilitation  projects  in 
Israel,  placement  of  blind  workers,  research, 
library  service;  and  a  letter  by  Denis  Diderot 
written  in  1749. 


THE  COMSTAC  REPORT  1419 

by  Commission  on  Standards  and  Accredita¬ 
tion  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  read  by  Guy 
Sorel,  9R.  AFB 

The  first  in  its  field,  this  publication  is  the 
work  of  an  independent  commission  which 
includes  persons  eminent  in  twenty  distinct 
professional  fields.  Part  I  describes  this  Com¬ 
mission;  Part  II  sets  forth  its  policies  and 
principles;  and  Part  III  presents  sets  of  stand¬ 
ards,  12  in  all,  for  administration  and  for 
service  programs. 

EVERYTHING  BUT  MONEY  1397 

by  Samuel  Levenson,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt, 
5R.  AFB 

In  this  warm,  wise,  and  humorous  book 
the  author  recalls  his  childhood  in  an  East 
Harlem  tenement  with  his  immigrant  parents, 
six  brothers,  and  one  sister.  Now  a  well- 
known  entertainer,  he  has  also  been  an  edu¬ 
cator  and  offers  opinions  about  the  value  of 
discipline,  respect,  responsibility,  as  well  as 
love,  in  bringing  up  children. 
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A  FAMILY  ON  WHEELS;  FURTHER  ADVEN¬ 
TURES  OF  THE  TRAPP  FAMILY  SINGERS 

1504 

by  Maria  Augusta  Trapp,  with  Ruth  T.  Mur¬ 
doch,  read  by  Gusti  Huber,  5R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

Taking  up  her  story  from  the  end  of  her 
first  book,  Baroness  von  Trapp  tells  how  the 
family  became  refugees  in  America  and  how 
they  continued  to  tour  until  their  farewell 
concert  at  the  end  of  1955.  She  writes  with 
a  homey  touch,  warmth,  and  humor,  and  with 
unabashed  sentimentality.  The  motion  pic¬ 
ture,  “The  Sound  of  Music,”  is  based  on  the 
Trapp  story. 

FBI  MAN;  A  PERSONAL  HISTORY  1275 
by  Louis  Cochran,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  5R. 
APH 

The  author  relates  his  experiences  as  a 
special  agent  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and 
Los  Angeles.  He  does  not  concentrate  on 
spectacular  cases  or  notorious  criminals,  but 
reports  typical  investigations  and  the  some¬ 
times  tedious  routines.  A  variety  of  anecdotes 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  work  make  this  a 
very  readable  account. 

THE  GLORY  OF  THEIR  TIMES  1469 

by  Lawrence  S.  Ritter,  read  by  John  Cannon, 
6R.  AFB 

The  author  has  recorded  and  edited  the 
spoken  reminiscences  of  more  than  twenty 
players  whose  baseball  careers  in  the  major 
leagues  ran  from  the  closing  days  of  the  19th 
century  to  the  middle  years  of  the  20th,  and 
the  result  is  entertaining  and  enjoyable. 

GOD,  PAIN,  AND  EVIL  1489 

by  George  Arthur  Buttrick,  read  by  John 
Baragrey,  7R.  AFB 

The  problem  of  suffering  is  here  con¬ 
sidered  by  an  eminent  churchman,  who  was 
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general  editor  of  “The  Interpreter’s  Bible.” 
His  clearly  written  study  is  of  course  Chris¬ 
tian  in  its  approach,  but  of  value  to  non- 
Christians  as  well,  and  it  should  be  very  help¬ 
ful  to  all  sufferers  and  shut-ins.  The  author 
has  found  reasonable  evidence  that  man’s 
natural  state  is  joy. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO 

1192 

by  William  Hickling  Prescott,  read  by  Norman 
Rose,  17R.  AFB 

The  classic  account  of  Cortez’  invasion  and 
subjugation  of  the  Mexican  Indian  tribes  in 
the  16th  century.  It  is  notable  for  its  im¬ 
partiality,  careful  research,  and  narrative 
power.  The  extensive  footnotes,  many  of 
them  in  Spanish,  have  been  omitted. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
PEOPLES  1207 

by  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  16R.  AFB 

For  the  large  reading  public,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  for  young  people,  this  classic  work 
has  been  reduced  to  half  its  original  length. 
The  arranger,  Henry  Steele  Commager,  has 
taken  great  pains  to  cut  without  altering  the 
original  text,  and  to  preserve  the  continuity 
and  Churchill’s  great  literary  vigor. 

ISLANDS  OF  ANGRY  GHOSTS  1385 

by  Hugh  Edwards,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  6R. 
APH 

This  absorbing  book  retells  a  story  of  17th- 
century  horror,  when  the  wreck  of  a  Dutch 
East  Indiaman  off  the  coast  of  Australia  was 
followed  by  a  bloody  mutiny.  In  1963  the 
wreck  was  discovered  and  explored  by  ex¬ 
peditions  led  by  the  author.  It  is  a  tale  for 
true  adventure  buffs,  who  will  not  be  deterred 
by  graphic  descriptions  of  brutality. 


THE  LAND,  THE  PEOPLE  1492 

by  Rachel  Peden,  read  by  Mary  Jane  Higby, 
7R.  AFB 

The  author  of  “Rural  Free"  writes  again  of 
farm  life  in  Indiana  and  the  satisfactions  it 
brings.  In  a  pleasantly  anecdotal,  nostalgic 
treatment  she  recalls  her  childhood  when  her 
father  was  an  orchardist,  her  father-in-law’s 
experiences  on  the  old  family  homestead,  and 
her  own  married  life. 

A  LATE  BEGINNER  1467 

by  Priscilla  Napier,  read  by  Joy  Nichols,  6R. 
AFB 

In  a  delightfully  entertaining  style  the  au¬ 
thor  recalls  her  early  life  in  Egypt,  where  her 
father  was  a  British  official  until  1921.  Home 
life  and  social  life  in  Cairo,  the  voyages  be¬ 
tween  Egypt  and  England,  and  the  summers 
spent  in  a  large  family  of  cousins,  aunts,  and 
uncles,  are  vividly  recalled  from  a  child’s 
point  of  view.  The  net  effect  is  to  illuminate 
the  history  of  a  special  place  and  time. 

LATIN  AMERICA  1521 

by  Tad  Szulc,  read  by  Luis  Van  Rooten,  3R. 
AFB 

An  experienced  reporter  skillfully  reviews 
the  historical  background  and  current  condi¬ 
tions  in  our  neighbor  to  the  south.  He  em¬ 
phasizes  United  States-Latin  American  rela¬ 
tions,  with  special  attention  to  the  Dominican 
crisis,  but  also  discusses  the  internal  affairs 
and  leaders  of  some  individual  countries. 

LIGHT-HORSE  HARRY  1370 

by  Noel  Bertram  Gerson,  read  by  Art  Metzler, 
7R.  APH 

The  father  of  the  famous  Robert  E.  Lee 
was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  a  skilled  horseman  and  a  beloved  com¬ 
mander.  This  readable  biography  covers  his 


activities  also  during  the  period  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  and  the  early  Republic,  adding  a 
contemporary  flavor  with  frequent  quotations 
from  letters  and  documents. 

MAN  OF  THE  FAMILY  1261 

by  Ralph  Moody,  read  by  Andy  Chappell,  6R. 
APH  (Re-recording) 

After  his  father’s  death  “Little  Britches," 
aged  thirteen,  tried  valiantly  to  take  care  of 
his  mother  and  the  younger  children.  This 
quiet,  homely,  and  inspirational  story  has 
much  for  young  adults  and  their  elders. 

ON  THESE  I  STAND  1351 

by  Countee  Cullen,  read  by  various  readers, 
ViR.  AFB 

A  contemporary  of  Langston  Hughes, 
Countee  Cullen  died  young.  He  produced 
fluent,  lyrical  verse  in  which  race  conscious¬ 
ness  is  subordinated.  These  poems  are  drawn 
from  his  own  selection  of  his  best  work.  (In 
container  with:  American  Negro  Poetry,  by 
Bontemps;  Selected  Poems  by  Langston 
Hughes.) 

THE  PRESS  IN  THE  JURY  BOX  1490 
by  Howard  Felsher  and  Michael  Rosen,  read 
by  Lawrence  Keith,  5R.  AFB 

Citing  numerous  examples,  a  television 
writer-producer  and  an  attorney  demonstrate 
the  effectiveness  of  premature  reporting  by 
all  communication  media  in  prejudicing  the 
defendant's  right  to  a  fair  trial.  They  contend 
that  freedom  of  the  press  does  not  include 
the  right  to  boost  circulation  by  the  merce¬ 
nary  use  of  crime  news. 

REMEMBER  THE  LADIES  1314 

by  Emily  Taft  Douglas,  read  by  Ethel  Everett 
6R.  AFB 

In  the  building  of  this  nation  women  have 
played  a  large  part,  from  Anne  Hutchinson 
on  down  to  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Here  are  pro- 
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files  of  leaders  in  the  fields  of  religious  free¬ 
dom,  social  reform,  civil  rights,  education, 
and  the  arts,  among  others.  In  addition  to 
the  well-known  names,  there  are  many  less 
familiar  but  no  less  worthy  of  attention. 

THE  ROAD  TO  GUNDAGAI  1415 

by  Graham  Mclnnes,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
9R.  AFB 

An  Australian  boyhood  during  the  1920’s 
is  engagingly  recalled  in  this  memoir.  The 
journey  from  England  to  Melbourne,  rambles 
about  the  country,  schools,  scouting,  and 
vacations  are  treated  in  vivid  detail.  Capping 
the  story  is  a  chapter  on  the  author’s  re¬ 
doubtable  mother,  Angela  Thirkell. 

SELECTED  POEMS  1351 

by  Langston  Hughes,  read  by  various  readers, 
1R.  AFB 

Perhaps  the  best-known  American  Negro 
poet  today,  Langston  Hughes  has  made  selec¬ 
tions  from  his  work,  beginning  with  his  first 
volume,  ‘The  Weary  Blues.”  They  show  a 
boisterous  humor,  the  rhythms  of  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can  music,  and  an  acute  race  consciousness. 
(In  container  with:  American  Negro  Poetry, 
by  Bontemps;  On  These  I  Stand,  by  Cullen.) 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA  1519 

by  Tillman  Durdin,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  3R. 
AFB 

A  foreign  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
‘‘Times”  presents  a  brief,  informative  review 
of  the  growth  and  current  problems  of  the 
countries  forming  a  vast  horseshoe  around 
the  South  China  Sea.  While  he  does  not  ex¬ 
plicitly  deal  with  American  foreign  policy,  em¬ 
phasis  falls  on  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  and 
the  confrontation  of  Malaysia  by  Indonesia. 
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THE  SPLENDOR  OF  FRANCE  475 

by  Pierre  Stephen  Robert  Payne,  read  by  Guy 
Sorel,  5R.  AFB 

A  lover  of  France  takes  the  reader  roam¬ 
ing  through  the  country,  visiting  towns  and 
places  that  are  famous  in  history,  graced  by 
great  art  and  architecture,  or  known  as  the 
homes  of  artists  and  writers.  History  comes 
alive  in  a  casual  and  very  informative  man¬ 
ner,  thanks  to  Mr.  Payne’s  wide  knowledge 
and  deep  appreciation  of  French  culture. 

THE  STORY  OF  ELSA  1325 

by  Joy  Adamson,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales, 
10R.  APH 

The  life  of  the  famous  lion  and  her  cubs, 
whom  the  author  reared  and  successfully 
returned  to  the  wild,  was  chronicled  in  three 
volumes.  These  have  been  somewhat  con¬ 
densed  to  form  a  continuous  story,  present¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  Kenya  and  a  unique  relation¬ 
ship  between  wild  animals  and  people. 

STRANGERS  IN  HIGH  PLACES  1463 

by  Michael  Frome,  read  by  House  Jameson, 
HR.  AFB 

That  area  of  the  Appalachians  which  has 
become  the  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
is  the  subject  of  a  readable,  informative  his¬ 
tory.  Geography  and  geology  are  included, 
with  biographical  chapters  on  men  who  have 
been  important  to  the  section;  in  all,  there 
is  a  wealth  of  information. 

TEN  FINGERS  FOR  GOD  1344 

by  Dorothy  Clarke  Wilson,  read  by  Paul  Clark, 
7R.  APH 

The  biography  of  an  English  surgeon  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  lepers,  working  es¬ 
pecially  to  restore  the  use  of  their  maimed 
hands.  The  story  of  his  skill  and  amazing 
successes  at  the  Vellore  Christian  Medical 
College  in  India  has  great  appeal  for  readers 
interested  in  medicine  and  dedicated  lives. 


THAT  QUAIL,  ROBERT  1426 

by  Margaret  A.  Stanger,  read  by  Ethel  Everett, 
3R.  AFB 

From  an  egg  left  behind  in  the  nest  and 
brought  into  the  kitchen  hatched  a  remarka¬ 
ble  bird,  which  became  a  member  of  the 
family.  This  delightful  memoir  combines  ac¬ 
curate  observation  with  narration  that  makes 
Robert  a  real  personality.  (In  container  with: 
The  Whooping  Crane,  by  McNulty.) 

THIS  IS  YOUR  CENTURY  1319 

by  Geoffrey  Trease,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  7R. 
APH 

An  overview  of  the  history  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  North  America  during  the  first 
two-thirds  of  the  20th  century.  The  emphasis 
is  on  political  history,  and  the  account  is  en¬ 
livened  by  vivid,  penetrating  portrayals  of 
people  and  scenes.  This  is  an  excellent  in¬ 
troduction  for  adults  and  young  adults. 

TIGER  FOR  BREAKFAST  1468 

by  Michel  Peissel,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  7R. 
AFB 

The  biography  of  ballet  star  Boris  Kath¬ 
mandu  who  danced  his  way  out  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  Russia  to  freedom,  and  now  operates 
the  Royal  Hotel  in  Nepal.  His  story,  combin¬ 
ing  exciting  adventures  with  vivid  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  exotic  Far  East,  will  appeal  to 
the  general  reader. 

TRAIL  TO  THE  INTERIOR  1414 

by  Raymond  M.  Patterson,  read  by  Michael 
C.  Laurence,  6R.  AFB 

The  rugged  Northwest,  the  Cassiar  district 
of  British  Columbia,  is  brought  to  life  in  this 
leisurely  account  of  a  canoe  trip  from  Wran¬ 
gell,  Alaska,  to  the  Liard  River.  Along  with 


his  own  experiences,  the  author  writes  about 
those  of  trappers,  Indians,  prospectors,  and 
explorers,  producing  good,  masculine  enter¬ 
tainment. 

VOICES  FROM  THE  SKY  1118 

by  Arthur  Charles  Clarke,  read  by  Robert 
Donley,  6R.  AFB 

Intriguing  speculations  about  the  world  of 
the  future  are  presented  in  24  short  pieces 
by  one  of  the  most  readable  and  original  of 
scientific  thinkers.  After  dealing  with  space 
flight  and  communications  satellites,  he 
muses  on  some  miscellaneous  topics.  Humor 
and  optimism  make  this  a  rewarding  volume. 

THE  WHOOPING  CRANE  1426 

by  Faith  McNulty,  read  by  Larry  Robinson, 
6R.  AFB 

A  lively  and  authoritative  account  of  the 
battle  to  save  a  species  that  was  becoming 
increasingly  rare.  It  describes  the  efforts  by 
many  persons  and  agencies  to  preserve  both 
the  wild  birds  and  the  few  in  captivity,  and 
thus  symbolizes  the  conflict  between  con¬ 
servationists  and  the  destructive  forces  of 
civilization.  (In  container  with:  That  Quail, 
Robert,  by  Stanger.) 

THE  WILDERNESS  WORLD  OF  JOHN  MUIR 

1406 

by  John  Muir,  read  by  House  Jameson,  8R. 
AFB 

Born  in  Scotland  in  1849,  John  Muir  came 
to  America  as  a  child  and  grew  up  to  be  a 
naturalist  and  conservationist.  These  selec¬ 
tions  from  his  journals  and  published  books 
chronicle  his  wanderings  across  the  North 
American  continent  and  reveal  his  delight  in 
observing  nature.  To  read  them  is  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  truly  remarkable  man. 
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WINGS  AT  MY  WINDOW  1491 

by  Ada  Clapham  Govan,  read  by  Connie 
Lembcke,  4R.  AFB 

At  a  time  of  mental  distress  and  physical 
pain,  the  author  happened  to  observe  a  chick¬ 
adee  singing  in  a  blizzard.  Her  life  took  on 
new  interest  as  she  began  to  watch  and  feed 
the  birds,  progressing  to  banding,  and  finally 
creating  a  bird  sanctuary.  Her  account  of  her 
experiences  is  concrete  and  anecdotal,  never 
sentimental,  but  always  enjoyable. 

—FICTION— 

THE  AGE  OF  INNOCENCE  1499 

by  Edith  Wharton,  read  by  Ethel  Everett,  9R. 
AFB 

A  picture  of  New  York  Society  in  the 
1870’s,  the  age  of  convention,  propriety,  and 
tribal  solidarity.  Newland  Archer  is  torn  be¬ 
tween  his  attraction  to  an  exceptional  woman, 
separated  from  her  husband,  and  his  safe, 
correct  marriage.  This  novel  of  manners  re¬ 
ceived  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1920. 

THE  BIG  FISHERMAN  1257 

by  Lloyd  Cassel  Douglas,  read  by  Grant 
Sheehan,  15R.  APH 

Simon  Peter,  disciple  of  Christ,  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure  in  this  novel  which  has  been  popu¬ 
lar  for  nearly  twenty  years.  A  subplot  deals 
with  a  girl  whose  hatred  for  her  father,  the 
Jewish  Herod  Antipas,  vanishes  when  she 
meets  Jesus.  The  interpretations  are  plausi¬ 
ble,  and  the  approach  is  quite  modern. 

THE  BIG  SKY  1265 

by  Alfred  Bertram  Guthrie,  read  by  A.  B. 
Guthrie,  Jr.,  HR.  AFB  (Re-recording) 

Long  popular  with  lovers  of  the  West,  this 
is  the  story  of  the  mountain  men  who  pene¬ 
trated  the  wilderness  and  developed  it,  spoil¬ 
ing  a  paradise  in  the  process.  The  recounting 
is  true  to  history  and  to  the  earthy,  often 
cruel  and  sordid,  way  of  life  of  the  time. 
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THE  BIRDS  FALL  DOWN  1423 

by  Rebecca  West,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
12R.  AFB 

This  rich  novel  by  an  outstanding  writer 
deals  with  a  family  of  Russian  emigres,  ban¬ 
ished  to  Paris  in  1900.  The  grand  old  aristo¬ 
crat  is  seen  through  the  eyes  of  his  grand¬ 
daughter,  who  is  half-English  and  who  finds 
herself  embroiled  in  an  assassination  plot. 
Humor,  tension,  tragedy,  and  characteriza¬ 
tion  combine  to  make  a  memorable  story. 

THE  BLACK  ROSE  1246 

by  Thomas  Bertram  Costain,  read  by  Bryan 
Clark,  14R.  APH 

A  very  popular  and  colorful  novel  of  the 
13th  century.  It  concerns  a  young  English 
nobleman  who  fights  his  way  to  the  heart  of 
the  Mongol  empire  and  returns  to  find  that 
he  must  choose  between  a  girl  of  the  East 
and  an  English  heiress. 

THE  BLACKBOARD  CAVALIER  1464 

by  John  Morressy,  read  by  Ralph  Bell,  6R. 
AFB 

Ernie  Quinn  is  a  young  man  in  his  first 
teaching  job,  at  a  “good”  high  school,  where 
the  problems  concern  not  juvenile  delin¬ 
quents  but  the  hidebound  administration  and 
the  necessity  of  promoting  a  boy  whose 
father  is  on  the  school  board.  Ernie’s  prob¬ 
lems  at  school,  at  home,  and  in  love  are 
amusingly  described  and  resolved  in  an  en¬ 
tertaining  novel. 

THE  CASTING  AWAY  OF  MRS.  LECKS  AND 
MRS.  ALESHINE  1368 

by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  4R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

The  shipwreck  of  two  prosaic  matrons  is 
the  starting  point  for  an  inventive,  humorous 
tale  that  has  been  popular  since  the  end  of 
the  19th  century.  In  places  it  reads  like  a 
parody  of  “Robinson  Crusoe.” 


THE  COVERED  WAGON  1248 

by  Emerson  Hough,  read  by  Bucky  Kozlow, 
7R.  AFB 

An  old  favorite,  which  tells  the  story  of  a 
great  wagon  train  bound  from  Missouri  to 
Oregon  in  1848.  The  news  of  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  drew  away  many  of  the 
more  adventurous  travelers.  A  love  story  adds 
interest. 

DEATH  OF  A  DOXY  1396 

by  Rex  Stout,  read  by  Ralph  Bell,  4R.  AFB 

At  the  age  of  79  the  master  has  lost  none 
of  his  magic  touch.  In  this  new  mystery,  one 
of  Nero  Wolfe’s  regular  assistants  is  the 
prime  suspect  in  a  murder  case.  Rallying  to 
the  cause,  Wolfe  and  Archie  identify  the  mur¬ 
derer,  but  where  to  find  a  client  and  a  fee? 
An  unusually  luscious  young  lady  adds  in¬ 
terest  to  the  plot. 

GIVE  ME  LIBERTY  1323 

by  Noel  Bertram  Gerson,  read  by  Ryan 

Halloran,  9R.  APH 

This  rousing  story  humanizes  Patrick 
Henry,  picturing  his  shiftless  boyhood,  his 
discovery  of  law,  and  his  transformation  to  a 
brilliant  attorney  and  dedicated  patriot.  It 
shows  clearly  the  pressures  of  the  times  in 
which  he  served  as  delegate  to  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  and  first  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

THE  HANDSOME  ROAD  1245 

by  Gwen  Bristow,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales, 
8R.  APH 

Life  in  Louisiana  during  the  Civil  War  and 
the  beginning  of  Reconstruction  is  pictured 
through  the  eyes  of  an  aristocratic  woman 
and  a  poor  white  girl.  The  contrast  between 
their  characters  and  their  fortunes  makes  a 
dramatic  story,  filled  with  action,  recom¬ 

mended  for  young  adults,  as  well  as  adults. 


THE  HEAT  OF  THE  SUN  1496 

by  Sean  O’Faolain,  read  by  Brendan  Burke, 
6R.  AFB 

The  author  is  a  past  master  of  the  short 
story  and  one  of  the  best-known  interpreters 
of  modern  Irish  life.  His  new  collection  shows 
greater  dexterity  than  ever,  with  more  open¬ 
ness  and  gaiety,  though  human  pain  and 
sorrow  are  present,  too.  The  locales  include 
London  and  Paris,  in  addition  to  Ireland. 

HONEY  FOR  TEA  1364 

by  Elizabeth  Cadell,  read  by  Mitzi  Friedlander, 
4R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

When  her  sister  leaves  for  Spain,  Jendy 
has  to  take  her  place  in  the  Devonshire  house¬ 
hold  and  longs  to  replace  her  with  the  jilted 
fiance,  as  well.  This  cheerful  light  novel  in¬ 
volves  a  crime,  an  old  mystery,  and  a  couple 
of  romances.  (In  container  with:  The  Lark 
Shall  Sing,  by  Cadell.) 

I,  THE  KING  1274 

by  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes,  read  by  George 
Walsh,  8R.  APH 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  novel  is 
Philip  IV,  who  ruled  Spain  from  1615  to  1663 
and  is  generally  considered  responsible  for 
the  decline  of  the  once  powerful  country. 
The  story  is  authentic  and  written  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  customary  vivid,  dynamic  style. 

IN  THE  COMPANY  OF  EAGLES  1421 

by  Ernest  Kellogg  Gann,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
7R.  AFB 

The  work  of  an  author  of  demonstrated 
competence  in  writing  about  planes  and  fly¬ 
ing,  this  novel  takes  place  during  the  First 
World  War.  The  difference  in  aviation  tech¬ 
niques  of  that  time  adds  freshness  to  the 
plot,  which  deals  with  a  French  pilot’s  quest 
for  vengeance  upon  a  German  counterpart. 
Their  duel  in  the  sky  makes  a  suspenseful 
climax. 
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IN  THE  SUN  1142 

by  Jon  Godden,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  5R.  AFB 

When  middle-aged  Janey  escaped  from  her 
cold,  repressed  life  in  England  to  a  Spanish 
villa  of  her  own  by  the  sea,  it  all  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true.  In  fact  it  was,  as  she  dis¬ 
covered  when  a  nephew  with  dishonorable 
intentions  arrived  and  complicated  every¬ 
thing.  Good  escapist  fiction  for  feminine 
readers.  (In  container  with:  The  Fox  from  His 
Lair,  by  Cadell.) 

KILLER  DOLPHIN  1422 

by  Ngaio  Marsh,  read  by  Peter  Gerald,  6R. 
AFB 

This  mystery  story  is  much  more  than  that, 
being  imbued  with  the  special  magic  of 
the  theater  and  Shakespeare’s  time.  The 
heart  of  the  restored  “Dolphin,”  a  little  gem 
of  a  playhouse,  was  a  burglarproof  glass  case 
containing  a  small,  stained,  crumpled  glove. 
Could  it  be  authentic?  When  it  led  to  murder, 
Superintendent  Roderick  Alleyn  was  on  hand 
to  untangle  the  plot. 

THE  LARK  SHALL  SING  1364 

by  Elizabeth  Cadell,  read  by  Mitzi  Friedlander, 
5R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

Five  indignant,  orphaned  young  Waynes 
mobilize  to  save  the  family  home  when  their 
oldest  sister  is  determined  to  sell  it  before 
she  marries.  This  engaging  story,  set  in  the 
English  New  Forest,  will  please  young  adults 
as  well  as  their  elders.  (In  container  with: 
Honey  For  Tea,  by  Cadell.) 

THE  MASK  OF  APOLLO  1461 

by  Mary  Renault,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
10R.  AFB 

The  work  of  an  outstanding  writer,  this 
novel  deals  with  the  production  of  Greek 
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classical  drama  in  Syracuse  and  Athens,  in 
the  fourth  century  B.C.  Nikeratos,  the  nar¬ 
rator,  is  an  actor  who  meets  Plato  and  be¬ 
comes  devoted  to  a  pupil  of  his.  For  devotees 
of  the  theater  and  antiquity,  who  will  not  be 
deterred  by  the  prevalence  and  acceptability 
of  homosexuality  at  that  time. 

A  MATTER  OF  TIME  1498 

by  Jessamyn  West,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls, 
8R.  AFB 

The  elder  of  two  middle-aged  sisters  tells 
how  she  took  care  of  the  younger  during  her 
last  illness.  In  wakeful  periods  at  night  they 
recalled  their  youth  and  their  relationship  to 
each  other,  and  perfected  the  plan  which 
would  spare  Blix  the  final  indignity  of  dying 
ravaged  by  pain.  This  intense,  absorbing 
novel  becomes  the  story  of  a  family  of  in¬ 
dividualists  in  California. 


MAXIMILIAN’S  GOLD  1271 

by  Jane  Barry,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert,  7R. 
APH 

There  is  a  flinty  masculinity  in  the  style  of 
this  melodrama  of  the  West  after  the  Civil 
War.  Its  central  character  is  a  very  old  moun¬ 
tain  man,  still  tough  and  assured  as  he  leads 
an  expedition  in  search  of  a  treasure  buried 
in  Mexico. 


MY  SKY  IS  BLUE  1349 

by  Loula  Grace  Erdman,  read  by  Julie  Shaw, 
4R.  APH 

When  Jinny  left  her  teaching  job  in  the 
Middle  West  for  a  school  in  New  Mexico,  she 
found  a  very  different  life.  The  problems 
posed  by  a  one-room  school  and  her  efforts 
to  solve  them  make  an  absorbing  story,  with 
a  romantic  ending. 


NECESSARY  EVIL  974 

by  Kelley  Roos,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert 
3R.  APH 

When  a  wealthy  woman  was  robbed  in  a 
Manhattan  penthouse,  the  shooting  of  her 
husband  appeared  incidental.  The  solution 
involves  a  fast  chase  through  the  upper  East 
Side,  with  clues  provided  by  a  prep  school 
boy  held  hostage  in  his  sister's  apartment. 

THE  NIGHT  IS  A  TIME  FOR  LISTENING  1292 
by  Elliot  West,  read  by  Leon  Janney,  7R.  AFB 

Shortly  after  World  War  II  Marco  Darsoss, 
for  the  sake  of  revenge  on  the  Nazis,  takes 
an  assignment  for  Russian  Intelligence.  This 
is  the  basis  of  a  story  whose  uncompromis¬ 
ing  hardness,  logical  surprises,  and  avoid¬ 
ance  of  a  glibly  happy  ending  will  appeal  to 
all  devotees  of  “The  Spy  Who  Came  in  From 
the  Cold." 

NO  TIME  FOR  SERGEANTS  560 

by  Mac  Hyman,  read  by  Charles  Hohman, 
6R.  AFB 

This  immensely  popular  story  tells  of  the 
wildly  improbable  escapades  of  a  Georgia  hill¬ 
billy  in  conflict  with  the  U.  S.  Army.  His  size 
and  strength  and  his  invincible  innocence 
are  more  than  a  match  for  every  sergeant  who 
tries  to  regiment  him. 

ONE  DOZEN  AND  ONE:  SHORT  STORIES 

1369 

by  Gladys  Bagg  Taber,  read  by  Paul  Watson, 
4R.  APH 

These  enjoyable  stories,  set  in  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  village,  have  the  serenity  of  temptations 
overcome  and  problems  solved.  Cats  and 
dogs  are  important  characters  in  some,  and 
each  story  will  please  readers  who  like  happy 
endings. 


OPEN  THE  DOOR  1367 

by  Hildegarde  Dolson,  read  by  Mitzi  Fried- 
lander,  5R.  APH 

Many  a  reader  can  sympathize  with  the 
spinster  heroine  of  this  pleasing  story,  who 
leads  a  carefully  regulated  existence  editing 
manuscripts  and  tending  her  potted  plants. 
The  advent  of  the  effervescent  Aldini  family, 
who  move  into  the  apartment  upstairs,  is  at 
first  an  irritation  and  then  a  catalyst,  which 
changes  Janet's  life  very  much  for  the  better. 

OUR  MRS.  MEIGS  1254 

by  Elizabeth  Corbett,  read  by  Dale  Carter, 
12R.  APH 

This  pleasant  story  of  daily  life  in  a  small 
town  has  for  heroine  a  sparkling,  determined, 
independent  lady  in  her  eighties.  Her  hobbies 
are  playing  bridge  and  arranging  the  affairs 
of  family  and  friends,  and  the  reader  is  as 
pleased  as  she  is  when  a  new  man  appears  in 
her  life. 

OUT  OF  THE  SILENT  PLANET  1459 

by  Clive  Staples  Lewis,  read  by  Brendan 
Burke,  4R.  AFB 

Travel  by  spaceship  and  conditions  on  an¬ 
other  planet  are  the  framework  for  a  believa¬ 
ble  and  stimulating  story  which  has  philo¬ 
sophical,  social,  and  religious  overtones.  The 
author  is  an  opponent  of  materialism  and  the 
purely  scientific  approach. 

RESCUE  MISSION  1487 

by  John  Dudley  Ball,  read  by  Bucky  Kozlow, 
5R.  AFB 

A  tense  adventure  story  about  two  Civil 
Air  Patrol  pilots  who  find  themselves  stranded 
on  a  tiny  Caribbean  island  in  the  path  of  a 
hurricane.  With  less  than  1000  hours  of  fly¬ 
ing  time  between  them  and  no  experience  in 
multiengine  planes,  they  undertake  to  fly  out 
two  very  sick  people.  The  reader  will  keep 
his  safety  belt  fastened  to  the  very  end. 
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REX  LARDNER  SELECTS  THE  BEST  OF 
SPORTS  FICTION  1213 

ed.  by  Rex  Lardner,  read  by  Ralph  Bell, 
Michael  Laurence,  Robert  Donley,  5R.  AFB 

A  dozen  entertaining  stories  by  old  pros 
such  as  Ernest  Haycox,  Ring  Lardner,  Irvin  S. 
Cobb,  and  James  Thurber.  The  games  cov¬ 
ered  range  from  boxing  to  polo,  from  base¬ 
ball  to  marbles. 


SABRES  ON  THE  SAND  1409 

by  Geoffrey  Household,  read  by  Michael  C. 
Laurence,  5R.  AFB 

Seventeen  short  stories,  by  a  well-known 
writer  of  suspense  novels.  Varying  widely  in 
style,  content,  time,  and  setting,  they  include 
tales  of  fantasy  or  the  supernatural,  irony, 
humor,  suspense,  and  action. 


SPENCER’S  MOUNTAIN  1384 

by  Earl  Hamner,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  6R. 
APH  (Re-recording) 

This  simple,  authentic  story  about  a  boy’s 
growing  up  in  the  unspoiled,  rural  country 
of  Nelson  County,  Virginia,  will  have  a  nos¬ 
talgic  appeal  for  older  readers  and  can  be 
recommended  to  the  young. 


THE  THIRD  SIDE  OF  THE  COIN  1000 

by  Francis  Clifford,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  5R. 
APH 

A  suspense  novel,  in  which  a  London  bank 
clerk,  suddenly  presented  with  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  absconds  with  a  bundle  of  cash.  His  flight 
from  place  to  place,  the  knowledge  that  he 
can  never  again  feel  secure,  and  the  denoue¬ 
ment  in  Spain,  pointing  toward  regeneration, 
make  an  absorbing  and  moving  story. 
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THRUSH  GREEN  1488 

by  Miss  Read  (Dora  Jessie  Saint),  read  by 
Kay  Parker,  5R.  AFB 

The  setting  of  this  simple,  happy  story  is 
a  small  English  village,  which  is  visited  every 
Mayday  by  a  traveling  fair.  The  book  deals 
with  one  particular  occasion,  which  brings 
good  to  several  of  the  villagers.  Authentic 
English  rural  background,  skillful  character¬ 
ization,  and  quiet  humor  combine  to  make  a 
pleasant  romance.  (In  container  with:  Village 
Christmas,  by  Miss  Read.) 

TREE  FROG  1165 

by  Martin  Woodhouse,  read  by  Michael  Clarke 
Laurence,  5R.  AFB 

A  spy  novel  with  a  difference — relaxed  and 
funny,  reaching  far  out,  yet  not  impossible. 
It  concerns  the  introduction  of  a  reluctant 
scientist  into  espionage  and  his  involvement 
in  great  danger.  The  technological  back¬ 
ground  is  as  fascinating  as  the  suspense. 

VILLAGE  CHRISTMAS  1488 

by  Miss  Read  (Dora  Jessie  Saint),  read  by 
Kay  Parker,  1R.  AFB 

A  warm,  gentle  short  story  with  the  fa¬ 
miliar  country  setting.  It  tells  of  an  event  that 
enriched  Christmas  Day  for  the  whole  village. 
(In  container  with:  Thrush  Green,  by  Miss 
Read.) 

THE  WOMEN  AT  PINE  CREEK  1424 

by  Allis  McKay,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls,  9R. 
AFB 

The  Columbia  River  Valley  is  the  scene  of 
a  satisfying  novel,  which  opens  before  the 
First  World  War  with  the  arrival  of  two  sisters 
to  pioneer  as  apple  growers.  Their  gentility 
and  their  determination,  which  shirks  no  task 
however  rough,  lead  them  to  success  as 
farmers  and  to  love  and  marriage. 


YANKEE  DOODLE  DANDY  1322 

by  Noel  Bertram  Gerson,  read  by  Andy  Chap¬ 
pell,  9R.  APH 

The  first  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  was  president  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  eleven  times  governor  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  as  well  as  a  businessman  and 
financier.  This  account,  in  which  Hancock’s 
political  activities  are  more  important  than 
his  private  life,  has  an  exciting  background 
in  the  events  of  the  American  Revolution. 

THE  YEARS  OF  THE  LOCUST  1345 

by  Loula  Grace  Erdman,  read  by  Bryan  Clark, 
6R.  APH 

This  is  the  story  of  old  Dade  Kenzie,  and 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  neighboring 
farms  and  villages  who  had  benefited  from 
knowing  him.  It  demonstrates  the  values  of 
the  simple  virtues — neighborliness,  kind¬ 
ness,  domestic  devotion,  and  endurance. 


—JUVENILE  NONFICTION- 

GHOSTS  GO  HAUNTING  1327 

by  Sorche  nic  Leodhas,  read  by  Jim  Walton, 
2R.  APH 

Tales  of  lively,  entertaining  spirits,  whose 
intervention  in  mortal  affairs  is  often  for  the 
good.  They  are  based  on  old  Scottish  legends 
and  ballads.  For  grades  3-6.  (In  container 
with:  A  Dog  Like  No  Other,  by  MacKellar.) 

GRANDFATHER  TALES;  AMERICAN-ENGLISH 
FOLK  TALES  1433 

ed.  by  Richard  Chase,  read  by  Burt  Black- 
well,  4R.  APH 

A  collection  of  folklore  gathered  in  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Alabama. 
For  grades  5-7. 


TOM  PAINE,  FREEDOM’S  APOSTLE  1434 
by  Leo  Gurko,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  4R.  APH 

A  study  of  America’s  famous  political  radi¬ 
cal  and  his  part  in  the  critical  period  of  the 
American  Revolution.  For  young  adults. 

—JUVENILE  FICTION— 

ALICE’S  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND 

1505 

by  Lewis  Carroll,  read  by  Carmen  Mathews, 
2R.  AFB 

About  the  extraordinary  things  that  hap¬ 
pened  when  a  little  girl  fell  down  a  rabbit 
hole  and  encountered  the  White  Rabbit,  the 
Cheshire  Cat,  the  Mad  Hatter,  and  other  un¬ 
usual  characters.  For  grades  4-7.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  Through  the  Looking  Glass,  by 
Carroll.) 

THE  BOUNDARY  RIDERS  1388 

by  Joan  Phipson,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  4R. 
APH 

The  vastness  and  rugged  beauty  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  make  an  impressive  background  for  a 
convincing  story.  Two  boys  and  a  girl,  on  a 
pack  trip  which  includes  inspecting  the  range 
fence,  are  caught  in  a  storm  and  hopelessly 
lost,  enduring  some  harrowing  adventures 
before  they  come  safely  home.  Grades  5-7. 

CASTAWAY  CHRISTMAS  1388 

by  Margaret  Joyce  Baker,  read  by  Bryan 
Clark,  3R.  APH 

The  three  young  Ridleys  anticipated  an  ex¬ 
citing  time  when  they  took  the  train  to  Somer¬ 
set,  where  their  parents,  flying  from  Paris, 
would  join  them  for  Christmas.  But  the 
parents  were  delayed  and  the  children,  cut 
off  by  a  flood,  found  their  endurance  and  in¬ 
genuity  severely  tried.  A  satisfactory  tale  of 
adventure  for  grades  4-7. 
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DANGEROUS  JOURNEY  1027 

by  Laszlo  Hamori,  read  by  Grant  Sheehan, 
4R.  APH 

A  dramatic  story  of  the  escape  of  two  boys, 
aged  twelve  and  fourteen,  from  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  Hungary,  and  their  efforts  to  reach 
Sweden.  After  various  exciting  adventures 
they  succeed,  feeling  that  the  search  for 
freedom  makes  any  struggle  worth  while. 
For  grades  6-9.  (In  container  with:  Patriot  of 
the  Underground,  by  McKown.) 

A  DOG  LIKE  NO  OTHER  1327 

by  William  MacKellar,  read  by  Paul  Watson, 
3R.  APH 

After  Robin  had  rescued  the  odd-looking 
big  dog  from  a  snowstorm,  Grandfather  said 
they  could  not  possibly  afford  to  feed  him. 
But  Fergus  soon  demonstrated  his  worth, 
even  to  helping  in  the  search  for  the  sword 
of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie.  An  amusing  story 
for  grades  4-6.  (In  container  with:  Ghosts  Go 
Haunting,  by  Leodhas.) 

FAR  OUT  THE  LONG  CANAL  1383 

by  Meindert  De  Jong,  read  by  Jim  Walton, 
4R.  APH 

Moonta,  a  Dutch  boy,  was  nine  years  old 
before  there  was  a  freeze  hard  enough  for 
him  to  learn  to  skate.  The  intensity  of  his 
yearning  and  the  excitement  of  a  whole  vil¬ 
lage  caught  up  in  the  passion  of  skating  are 
vividly  portrayed.  For  grades  3-5. 

FOUR  TALL  TALES  1326 

Read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  1R.  APH 

GRANDPA’S  FARM 
by  James  Flora 

Grandpa  was  unusually  tall,  but  even 
taller  were  the  tales  he  spun  to  amuse  little 
boys.  After  a  simple  beginning,  whopper 
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piles  on  whopper,  to  a  pinnacle  of  delicious 
exaggeration.  For  grades  2-4. 

GREAT-GRANDFATHER  IN  THE  HONEY 
TREE 

by  Samuel  F.  Swayne 

When  Great-grandfather,  a  young  pio¬ 
neer,  went  out  hunting  one  day,  he  had 
one  adventure  after  another.  The  story 
of  his  ingenious  capitalizing  on  each  builds 
up  into  a  rollicking  yarn.  For  grades  2-4 
(In  container  with:  The  Mouse  and  the 
Motorcycle,  by  Cleary.) 

HIGH  WIND  FOR  KANSAS 
by  Mary  Calhoun 

Since  the  wind  blew  all  day  long  in 
Kansas,  it  was  a  logical  idea  to  turn  a  prai¬ 
rie  schooner  into  a  land-sailing  craft,  but 
what  followed  was  not  at  all  logical.  This 
is  an  amusing  tall  story  of  the  launching 
and  trial  voyage  by  Windwagon  Jones.  For 
grades  2-4. 

MCBROOM  TELLS  THE  TRUTH 
by  Albert  Sidney  Fleischman 
A  humorous  nonsense  tale  in  which  an 
unfortunate  land  investment  turns  out  to 
be  a  wonderful  one-acre  farm.  For  grades 
2-4. 

THE  GAMMAGE  CUP  1387 

by  Carol  Kendall,  read  by  Paul  Watson,  5R. 
APH 

The  Minnipins  were  a  race  of  small  people 
who  had  survived  from  long  ago  in  an  iso¬ 
lated  valley.  This  account  of  their  arrange¬ 
ments  and  their  doings  is  an  original,  enter¬ 
taining  fantasy,  with  overtones  of  allegory 
and  satire  in  the  rebellion  of  a  few  noncon¬ 
formists  known  as  “Oh,  Them.”  Grades  5-8. 


MILEPOST  67  1381 

by  Marian  Potter,  read  by  Julie  Shaw,  5R. 
APH 

Ten-year-old  Evaline  was  the  middle  child 
in  a  family  who  lived  near  the  milepost  mark¬ 
ing  67  miles  from  St.  Louis.  The  small-town 
events,  plus  some  moments  of  drama,  make 
a  warm,  satisfying  family  story  of  olden  times. 
For  grades  3-5. 

THE  MOUSE  AND  THE  MOTORCYCLE  1326 
by  Beverly  Cleary,  read  by  Van  Vance,  2R. 
APH 

An  imaginative  plot,  a  brisk  style,  and 
amusing  realistic  details  combine  to  make  a 
fantasy  of  great  appeal.  It  concerns  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  a  young  mouse  in  a  hotel  and  his 
exciting  friendship  with  a  boy  who  is  staying 
there.  For  grades  3-6.  (In  container  with: 
Four  Tall  Tales.) 

THE  NICKEL-PLATED  BEAUTY  1382 

by  Patricia  Beatty,  read  by  Julie  Shaw,  4R. 
APH 

A  readable,  flavorful  period  piece,  set  in 
Washington  Territory  in  1886.  Twelve-year- 
old  Hester  tells  how  the  seven  Kimball  chil¬ 
dren  longed  to  buy  a  new  stove  for  their 
mother  and  of  the  determined,  enterprising, 
often  amusing  ways  in  which  they  earned  the 
money.  For  grades  4-6. 


PATRIOT  OF  THE  UNDERGROUND  1027 
by  Robin  McKown,  read  by  John  Seitz,  4R. 
APH 

During  the  German  occupation  of  France, 
boys  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  took  their 
fathers’  places  in  the  coal  mines.  They  were 
underground  in  another  sense  when  they 
joined  the  Club  of  Young  Patriots  and  began 


to  work  for  the  Resistance.  This  is  an  exciting 
story  of  danger  and  high  ideals.  For  grades 
5-8.  (In  container  with:  Dangerous  Journey, 
by  Hamori.) 


RABBIT  HILL  1358 

by  Robert  Lawson,  read  by  Van  Vance,  2R. 
APH  (Re-recording) 

The  big  house  had  been  standing  empty 
and  the  small  animals  sorely  missed  the 
garden  they  once  depended  on.  When  a  new 
family  moved  in  and  planted  an  extra  large 
garden,  there  was  great  rejoicing.  This  gentle 
story  shows  a  deep  understanding  of  nature 
and  her  small  creatures.  For  grades  3-6.  (In 
container  with:  The  Tough  Winter,  by  Lawson.) 


THE  RUMPTYDOOLERS  1380 

by  Ester  Wier,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  3R.  APH 

The  change  from  his  Eastern  prep  school 
to  a  sheep  ranch  in  Arizona  was  difficult  for 
young  Whit,  a  rather  spoiled  only  child.  This 
story  of  his  eventual  adjustment  gives  a  good 
picture  of  the  ranch,  the  summer  range, 
and  the  philosophy,  dedication,  and  endur¬ 
ance  of  the  herders.  For  grades  5-7.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  Tony  of  the  Ghost  Towns,  by 
Bloch.) 


THE  SURVIVOR  1377 

by  Robb  White,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  5R. 
APH 

This  exciting  story  of  World  War  II  con¬ 
cerns  a  young  Navy  pilot  who  is  sent  on  a 
secret  mission  to  the  Pacific.  After  a  difficult 
adjustment  to  Marine  Corps  discipline  and 
submarine  life,  Adam  is  involved  in  dramatic 
action,  ending  in  a  blaze  of  fireworks.  For 
young  adults. 
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TALARGAIN  1403 

by  Joyce  Gard,  read  by  William  Gladden,  5R. 
APH 

The  lonely  Fame  Islands  in  the  North  Sea 
are  pictured  here  as  they  appear  to  a  modern 
girl  and  more  fully  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  legendary  boy  of  the  seventh  century,  who 
swims  with  the  seals.  History  and  fantasy 
blend  in  an  unusual  story  that  will  appeal  to 
the  imaginative  reader  who  likes  to  hear 
about  the  distant  past.  For  grades  4-6. 

THOSE  MILLER  GIRLS  1402 

by  Alberta  Wilson  Constant,  read  by  Julie 
Shaw,  4R.  APH 

When  Papa  began  to  teach  in  a  Kansas 
college,  his  two  motherless  daughters  rev¬ 
eled  in  being  allowed  to  manage  without  a 
housekeeper  and  in  the  excitements  of  small¬ 
town  social  life.  Girls  of  today  will  delight  in 
this  lively  account  of  the  way  things  were  in 
their  grandmothers’  time.  For  grades  5-7. 

THROUGH  THE  LOOKING  GLASS  1505 
by  Lewis  Carroll,  read  by  Carmen  Mathews, 
2R.  AFB 

In  the  country  beyond  the  looking  glass, 
where  everything  was  reversed,  Alice  met  the 
Red  Queen  and  other  chessmen,  and  heard 
such  nonsense  verses  as  “Jabberwocky”  and 
'The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter.”  For  grades 
4-7.  (In  container  with:  Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland,  by  Carroll.) 

TIGER  BURNING  BRIGHT  1378 

by  Theodora  Du  Bois,  read  by  Dale  Carter, 
5R.  APH 

India,  during  the  Sepoy  Rebellion  of  1857, 
is  the  scene  of  a  strong,  absorbing  adventure 
story.  The  American  governess  of  a  small 
English  boy  manages  to  save  him  and  her¬ 
self,  and  embarks  on  a  long  trek  to  safety, 
joined  from  time  to  time  by  assorted  refu¬ 
gees.  Many  exciting  occurrences  hold  the 
reader’s  attention  firmly.  For  young  adults. 
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TONY  OF  THE  GHOST  TOWNS  1380 

by  Marie  Halun  Bloch,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell, 
2R.  APH 

Twelve-year-old  Tony  lived  in  Colorado, 
near  an  abandoned  mining  town.  When  he 
felt  the  need  of  a  place  of  his  own,  he  began 
to  fix  up  a  half-ruined  cabin  for  his  treasures, 
and  this  led  him  to  a  mystery.  The  lore  of  the 
West  and  of  mining  makes  this  a  colorful 
story  for  grades  5-7.  (In  container  with:  The 
Rumptydoolers,  by  Wier.) 

THE  TOUGH  WINTER  1358 

by  Robert  Lawson,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  2R. 
APH  (Re-recording) 

When  the  people  in  the  big  house  went 
South  for  the  winter,  life  was  hard  for  all  the 
little  animals.  This  story  tells  how  the  rabbit 
family,  in  particular,  were  able  to  pull 
through,  with  fortitude  and  humor.  For 
grades  3-6.  (In  container  with:  Rabbit  Hill, 
by  Lawson.) 

A  TUNE  FOR  THE  TOWPATH  1379 

by  Jane  Flory,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  3R.  APH 

A  homey,  readable  story  of  domestic  life 
late  in  the  19th  century.  Kate’s  father  was  a 
lock  tender  at  New  Hope,  Pa.,  and  the  family 
lived  on  the  edge  of  the  canal,  but  Kate 
scorned  the  “canalers”  who  lived  on  barges, 
until  she  learned  tolerance  from  the  Keeners. 
For  grades  4-6. 

THE  WORLD  OF  POOH  1359 

by  Alan  Alexander  Milne,  read  by  Burt  Black- 
well,  4R.  APH 

All  of  the  stories  about  Winnie-the-Pooh 
and  Christopher  Robin,  and  their  adventures 
with  Piglet,  Eeyore,  and  their  other  friends. 
These  unique  characters  and  the  ridiculous 
situations  in  which  they  involve  themselves 
are  indispensable  reading  for  children.  For 
grades  3-5. 


Tape  recordings 

The  following  books  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  loan  from  your  own  regional  library.  All 
of  these  books  are  recorded  at  3%  i.p.s.,  dual  track 
on  7-inch  reels  of  1800  feet  mylar  tape. 

Tapes  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own 
or  have  access  to  tape  recorders.  The  number  fol¬ 
lowing  each  title  is  the  order  number. 

THE  AFFAIR  MT  3302 

by  C.  P.  Snow,  4  reels 

A  young  scientist’s  removal  from  his  aca¬ 
demic  fellowship  for  scientific  fraud  is  the 
crucial  event  from  which  results  a  compli¬ 
cated  interplay  of  personalities.  This  eighth 
in  the  Lewis  Eliot  saga  is  told  with  the  equa¬ 
ble,  passionless  insight  into  human  conduct 
that  has  earned  the  author  his  loyal  following. 

FAMOUS  WRITERS  COURSE,  Vol.  2  MT  3340 
by  Famous  Writers  School,  3  reels 

See  page  80  for  annotation. 

FUNCTIONAL  ENGLISH  FOR  WRITERS 
by  Kevin  G.  Burne,  5  reels  MT  2478 

See  page  80  for  annotation. 

HOW  TO  WRITE,  SPEAK  AND  THINK  MORE 
EFFECTIVELY  MT  1207 

by  Rudolf  Franz  Flesch 

See  page  80  for  annotation. 

JOURNEY  TO  THE  MOREA  MT  3257 
by  Nikos  Kazantzakis,  2  reels 

With  harsh  and  pessimistic  judgments,  the 
author  explores  the  towns  and  landscapes  of 
southern  Greece  in  1937  in  search  of  its  es¬ 
sence,  but  finds  nobody  who  represents  the 
Greek  ideal.  His  preceptions  of  the  landscape 
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and  his  sorrowful  musings  provoke  a  majestic 
and  vibrant  style. 

THE  OLD  MAN  AND  THE  SEA  MT  3344 
by  Ernest  Hemingway,  1  reel 

Hemingway's  1953  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
tale  of  man’s  strivings  and  courage  in  which 
an  old  fisherman  proves  his  persistence  in 
hooking  a  monster  marlin.  Though  he  kills 
his  catch,  the  sharks  get  to  it  and  he  brings 
back  to  Havana  only  what  the  sharks  left. 

PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST  AS  A  YOUNG 
DOG  MT  3317 

by  Dylan  Thomas,  1  reel 

Humorous,  freely  constructed  prose  sketches 
of  childhood  and  adolescence — presumably 
based  on  the  youth  of  the  famous  Welsh  poet 
himself.  They  are  lively  and  sensuous,  though 
delicately  treated,  tableaus. 

THE  PROUD  TOWER  MT  3211 

by  Barbara  W.  Tuchman,  10  reels 

A  series  of  vignettes  of  the  various  powers 
that  were  in  the  world  in  the  days  just  pre¬ 
ceding  World  War  I.  Each  power  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  light  of  a  local  phenomenon. 
Additional  chapters  cover  the  international 
facts  of  life,  and  anarchy  and  socialism  that 
were  so  much  a  part  of  the  time. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  FICTION  MT  1655 

by  Cleanth  Brooks  and  Robert  Penn  Warren, 
8  reels 

See  page  80  for  annotation. 

WRITE  IT  AND  SPELL  IT  MT  3200 

by  Allen  Clark  Marple,  2  reels 

Off  the  cuff  advice  about  editors,  agents, 
slanting,  taboos,  plotting,  and  the  pathways 
and  processes  of  writing  for  publication. 
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In  brief 

3-SPEED  TALKING  BOOK  MACHINES 

The  use  of  the  8  !4  rpm  records  for  some  talk¬ 
ing  books  will  necessitate  3-speed  talking-book 
machines.  To  make  sure  that  all  of  our  readers 
will  be  able  to  use  the  new  records,  an  exchange 
of  machines  is  now  in  process.  If  you  still  have 
a  2-speed  machine,  you  may  expect  delivery  of 
a  3-speed  machine  in  the  near  future.  Your  new 
machine  may  be  used  for  8J4,  1 62A,  and  33  lA 
rpm  records. 


A.T.  &  T.  ANNUAL  REPORT 

For  the  past  8  years,  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  has  donated  talking- 
book  editions  of  its  Annual  Report  to  libraries, 
schools,  blind  stockholders  and  other  interested 
individuals.  Current  issues  are  again  available 
for  loan  from  the  regional  libraries  or  may  be 
obtained  free  of  charge  by  writing  to:  Secretary, 
A.T.&T.,  195  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York 
10007. 


SUMMER  MUSIC  CLINIC 

From  July  30  to  August  19  a  Summer  Music 
Clinic  for  young  blind  musicians  will  be  held 
at  Michigan  State  University.  With  the  goal  of 
integrating  blind  players  with  sighted  players 
in  a  regular  orchestra,  the  blind  boys  and  girls 
will  be  assigned  instrumental  parts,  will  have 
practice  sessions  both  apart  from  and  with  the 
orchestra,  and  will  play  in  the  final  concert.  The 
teaching  methods  evolved  during  this  summer’s 
Music  Clinic  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  future  pro¬ 
grams  of  music  education  for  blind  students  at 
Michigan  State  University  and  elsewhere.  For 
information  concerning  the  Music  Clinic  write 
to  Mr.  Robert  C.  Sidnell,  Youth  Music  Di¬ 
rector,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lan¬ 
sing,  Michigan  48823. 


AAIB  REGIONAL  CAREER  DAYS  HELD 

Two  Regional  Career  Days  were  held  last 
Spring  under  the  direction  of  the  Guidance 
Workshop  of  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind.  Both  events  were  under 
the  general  direction  of  Mr.  Robert  McQuie, 
AAIB  Guidance  Workshop  Chairman  and 
Counsellor,  Missouri  School  of  the  Blind,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Specialist  in  Rehabil¬ 
itation,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Over  four  hundred  and  seventy  visually  handi¬ 
capped  young  people,  their  parents,  and  school 
counsellors  participated  in  these  two  events. 

The  first  of  these  activities  was  conducted  at 
the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  March  17- 
18,  1967,  and  the  second  at  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  March 
31 -April  1. 

The  two  events  were  similar  in  programming. 
Large  group  discussions  were  held  considering 
professional  occupations,  service  occupations, 
and  trade  and  technical  occupations.  In  small 
group  discussions,  vocational  opportunities  as 
well  as  forseeable  difficulties  were  discussed  in 
such  employment  fields  as  computer  program¬ 
ming,  home  teaching,  law,  mathematics  and  the 
physical  sciences,  music,  psychology,  rehabili¬ 
tation,  counseling,  social  work,  teaching,  and 
many  others. 

Judging  from  comments  overheard  from 
students,  parents,  social  workers,  guidance 
counsellors  and  others  in  attendance,  the  two 
Career  Days  of  1967  were  highly  successful. 


HAVE  YOU  READ  IT  YET? 

A  condensed  version  of  William  Manchester’s 
“Death  of  a  President”  appears  in  the  January 
24,  February  7,  February  21,  and  March  7 
issues  of  “Look”  magazine,  available  on  talking 
book  records  from  your  regional  library. 

Call  your  Public  Library  for  . 


RECORDED  VOICE  INSTRUCTION 

The  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  at  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  the  central  lending  source  of 
music  materials  for  the  blind,  announces  the 
availability  of  “Voice-A-Cord,”  a  set  of  three 
records  presenting  a  course  of  vocal  instruction. 
Although  its  purpose  is  principally  to  train  the 
singing  voice,  “Voice-A-Cord”  also  provides 
basic  instruction  in  the  development  of  a  good 
speaking  voice. 


SENIOR  CITIZEN  MAGAZINE 

Beginning  in  1967,  “Senior  Citizen”  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  quarterly,  to  reach  readers  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  February,  May,  August,  and  November. 
Distribution  of  the  talking-book  edition  will 
follow  that  of  the  print  magazine. 


NEW  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  BOOK 

“Career  Planning  for  the  Blind:  A  Manual  for 
Students  and  Teachers,”  by  Fred  L.  Crawford, 
is  a  textbook  designed  for  blind  children  and 
adults  and  persons  interested  in  vocational 
guidance  for  the  blind.  Giving  specific  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  labor  market,  the  world  of  work, 
and  methods  and  techniques  for  selecting  a 
job,  this  book  will  help  many  blind  persons  to 
plan  careers  in  a  wise  and  orderly  manner.  A 
talking-book  edition  is  now  available  from  the 
regional  libraries. 


CAUTION:  RADIATOR  AHEAD! 

Too  much  heat  can  make  a  person  uncomfor¬ 
table,  but  it  can  destroy  a  talking  book  record. 
Beware  of  radiators,  sunlight,  fireplaces,  ovens 
and  other  very  warm  places,  and  keep  your 
talking  books  at  room  temperature  in  order  to 
prevent  warping.  Librarians  and  other  readers 
will  appreciate  your  consideration. 
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Spotlight  on 


MUSEUMS 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY 
by  Nelson  Coon 


The  name  museum  is  a  word  of  Greek  origin 
which  means  realm  of  the  muses,  and  when  we 
think  of  a  modern  art  museum  we  can  well 
understand  the  usage  of  the  word.  The  word 
museum  .  .  .  [here]  is  used  to  include  public 
museum  collections  and  even  classroom  collec¬ 
tions,  because  the  present  definition  of  the  word 
museum  refers  to  a  collection  of  specimens  of 
almost  any  character  and  is  in  theory  connected 
with  [the]  education  and  enjoyment  of  anybody. 

Through  the  centuries  museums  have  been 
thought  of  variably  as  collections,  cabinets, 
chambers,  repositories,  etc.  Tracing  them  back 
in  history  would  take  us  to  collections  of  the 
spoils  of  war  of  Rome  or  even  earlier;  through 
the  time  when  great  men  assembled  museums 
to  increase  their  social  prestige,  to  advance 
scientific  learning,  or  because  of  a  forthright 
curiosity  about  nature.  In  our  own  country,  very 
often,  museums  were  started  by  sea-captains 
who  had  more  curios  than  they  could  house, 
and  it  was  not  until  very  recently  that  there 
came  the  connotation  of  the  word  museum 
which  we  have  indicated  above.  In  Europe  in 
the  nineteenth  century  the  museum  was  first 
arranged  for  inspection  by  the  public,  and  it 
was  at  least  fifty  years  later  before  its  use  as  a 
means  of  education  became  general. 

It  was  at  about  this  period,  too,  that  educa¬ 
tors  of  the  blind  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
special  collections  for  the  tactual  education  of 
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the  visually  handicapped.  Here  in  America  the 
first  definite  attempt  to  provide  a  museum  col¬ 
lection  was  that  instigated  by  Michael  Anagnos, 
when,  as  Director  of  Perkins  Institution,  he 
brought  from  Germany  an  assortment  of  ana¬ 
tomical  models.  He  continued  the  collecting 
actively  for  five  years,  and  in  1881  the  annual 
report  of  the  school  speaks  of  1261  items  in  the 
museum,  mostly  in  the  field  of  natural  history. 

But  from  the  background  of  the  history  of 
Perkins  Institution  and  of  European  schools  we 
do  know  that  Anagnos  was  only  doing  in  Bos¬ 
ton  what  he  had  seen  being  done  abroad. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  beginnings  of 
the  museum  movement  for  the  blind  may  be 
credited  to  Johann  Wilhelm  Klein  (called  by 
some  the  Pestalozzi  of  the  blind),  who,  in  1804- 
1809,  in  Vienna,  first  utilized  and  prepared  a 
collection  of  teaching  models.  The  museum 
which  he  thus  founded  grew  continuously  until 
it  became,  before  its  loss  in  World  War  n,  a 
museum  of  some  5000  specimens  devoted  to 
all  phases  of  the  education  and  history  of  the 
blind,  and  later  presided  over  by  a  progressive 
curator,  Mr.  Alexander  Mell.  That  this  move- 
ment  was  not  confined  to  Vienna,  however,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1898  a  museum  for 
the  blind  in  Steglitz,  Germany,  issued  a  forty- 
page  catalog  listing  and  describing  the  objects 
which  were  available  for  the  teaching  of  the 
blind  in  that  city. 


Other  schools  for  the  blind  in  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  and  England  also  knew  the 
importance  of  tactual  observation  and  were 
prepared  to  meet  the  needs.  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen  speaks  in  his  World  Conference  (1931) 
report  of  seeing  in  1909  the  extensive  work  be¬ 
ing  done  in  the  countries  mentioned;  and  in 
England  in  1912  J.  A.  Carlton  Deas  of  the 
Sunderland  Public  Museum  made  (and  re¬ 
corded)  some  details  of  really  worth-while 
efforts  to  provide  for  observation  of  museum 
material  by  adults,  to  such  an  extent  that  by 
1931,  thirty-nine  museums  in  Great  Britain  had 
arranged  special  facilities  for  showing  their 
collections  to  the  blind.  .  .  . 

In  the  United  States  the  first  recorded  work 
by  public  museums  was  in  1909  when  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  insti¬ 
tuted  a  series  of  lectures  for  blind  people  by 
authorities  in  special  subjects.  A  year  later  the 
museum  was  favored  by  the  gift  of  a  fund  for 
the  special  purpose  of  exhibits  for  the  blind, 
and  eventually  a  room  was  arranged  with  a 
permanent  exhibit  and  more  lectures  were 
given.  .  .  . 

From  time  to  time  in  Boston  cooperative  ex¬ 
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periments  have  been  made  to  introduce  the 
blind  children  of  Perkins  Institution  to  the  fine 
arts.  In  the  years  1932-33  both  the  Fogg  Mu¬ 
seum  and  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
cooperated  in  an  experiment  to  the  end  of  mak¬ 
ing  history  five  through  handling  art  objects 
with  historical  and  artistic  merit. 

To  say  that  the  efforts  as  outlined  above 
have  been  continuous  or  that  they  are  all  in 
existence  at  the  present  time  would  doubtless 
be  an  untruth,  but  the  interesting  fact  is  that 
the  need  for  such  efforts  has  been  recognized 
almost  universally  in  the  Western  World.  To  a 
great  extent  the  continuation  of  such  efforts  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  imagination  and  energy  of  the 
curators  or  teachers  and  the  availability  of 
facilities  and  funds  for  promoting  the  work. 
The  outlook  for  the  future,  however,  is  indeed 
encouraging;  especially  if  the  emphasis  can  be 
put  upon  the  active  and  planned  utilization  of 
museum  material,  be  it  an  established  “mu¬ 
seum”  or  in  the  classroom. 

From  “The  Place  of  the  Museum  in  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,”  by  Nelson  Coon,  Educational  Series  No.  6, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


THE  TOUCH  AND  LEARN  CENTER 


by  Elisabeth  D.  Freund 


The  best  way  to  introduce  you  to  the  Touch 
and  Learn  Center  is  to  give  you  a  survey  of 
our  activities. 

We  have  two  big  halls  filled  with  exhibits: 
a  whole  zoo  of  stuffed  animals,  mineral  and 
stone  collections,  models  of  buildings  and  con- 

|| 

;  structions,  models  of  the  human  body,  objects 


connected  with  the  life  of  the  American  Indian, 
and  models  of  railways,  ships,  and  automobiles. 
As  to  the  last,  there  are  cut-away  parts  of  a 
real  automobile  which  move,  to  the  delight  of 
any  boy. 

How  are  these  things  used?  Any  teacher  may 
send  for  an  item  in  connection  with  the  studies 
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TOUCH  AND  LEARN  CENTER— continued 


of  his  class.  Or  he  may  ask  for  an  exhibit  with 
a  lecture  about  a  special  topic  in  which  his 
students  are  interested. 

Special  dates  have  special  exhibits.  We  will 
provide  a  voting  machine  before  Election  Day, 
the  groundhog  visits  the  elementary  school  on 
Groundhog  Day,  and  the  Santa  Maria  sails 
from  one  classroom  to  another  on  October 
12th,  together  with  other  material  connected 
with  America’s  discovery. 

The  science  teacher  can  get  pulley  models, 
ball  bearings,  levers,  pendulums,  and  electric 
motors.  The  Sewing  Class  can  borrow  swatch 
books  of  different  materials,  with  explanations 
in  braille  and  large  print.  If  the  Boy  Scouts  are 
studying  to  earn  badges,  we  can  send  them 
models  about  tree  grafting,  or  our  funny  model 
about  mouth  to  mouth  resuscitation,  made  with 
a  big  detergent  bottle  for  the  head  and  a  plas¬ 
tic  bag  for  the  lungs.  If  they  may  want  to  im¬ 
prove  their  knowledge  about  America,  they  can 
get  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  and  an 
electrically  wired  map  in  which  a  buzzer  sounds 
indicating  correct  identification  of  state  capitals. 

All  these  touchable  objects  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  illustrations  in  braille  textbooks.  Verbal 


Roberta  Lau,  Sharyl  Mobley,  and  John  Fioravanti 
compare  a  stuffed  lamb  with  a  lamb's  skeleton. 
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David  Hartman  examines  a  model  of  a  spider's  web 
made  of  light  string. 


and  written  descriptions  are  not  enough.  As  far 
as  possible  our  items  are  accurate  in  detail  in¬ 
cluding  material,  e.g.,  a  log  cabin  is  made  from 
wood  (not  plastic)  and  separate  logs  show  the 
notches  by  which  they  were  joined  together. 
There  is  not  one  nail  in  our  Plymouth  Planta¬ 
tion  house — the  whole  construction  being  kept 
together  with  wooden  pegs,  as  the  original  was. 

A  great  problem  is  conveying  to  students 
some  idea  of  the  real  size  of  something  of  which 
we  can  show  only  a  small  model.  But  it  can  be 
done.  Nails  at  the  base  of  our  two-foot-high 
Washington  Monument  represent  a  family  and 
indicate  the  scale.  After  the  study  of  a  small 
elephant  model,  we  let  the  student  feel  a  genuine 
elephant  foot  and  a  tusk.  We  even  have  the 
femur  bone  of  a  dinosaur,  which  does  not  leave 
any  doubt  about  the  size  of  the  real  monster. 

By  now  we  have  so  many  items  that  we  are 
able  to  give  lectures  about  almost  anything,  j 
Here  are  some  samples  of  the  lectures  and  some 
of  their  “illustrations”  given  during  the  last 
school  year. 

Crusaders  and  Knights  in  the  Middle  Ages — a 
statue  of  a  crusader,  a  life-size  knight  in  armour 
with  sword  and  shield,  castles  with  moats  and  i 
drawbridges. 

Greek  and  Roman  Culture — Greek  amphithea- 


ter,  Greek  and  Roman  temples,  Greek  alpha¬ 
bet,  Roman  numerals,  Roman  wax  tablets, 
chariots,  Caesar’s  bridge,  an  aqueduct. 

Wonders  of  the  Sea — a  series  of  lectures  about 
fish,  shells,  urchins,  sea-horses,  sponges,  corals, 
lobsters,  with  a  genuine  lobster  pot,  a  big  whale 
collection,  nets  and  methods  of  fishing. 

Birds — swimming  birds,  wading  birds,  birds  of 
prey,  fowl,  singing  birds,  nests,  eggs,  feathers. 

Fibers — wool,  cotton,  flax,  silk,  shown  together 
with  a  sheep,  silk  worms  and  cocoons,  spinning 
wheels,  thread,  yarn  and  the  finished  material. 

The  Far  East — sampans,  palanquins,  kimonos, 
quilted  robes,  coolie  hats,  sedan  chairs,  shoes, 
tabis,  dolls  in  costume,  silk  production,  bam¬ 
boo,  and  instruction  in  using  chop-sticks. 

Life  of  the  Eskimos — model  of  an  igloo  with 
removable  dome,  snowshoes,  harpoon,  fish¬ 
hooks,  kayak,  Eskimo  dolls  in  seal  fur,  snow 
goggles,  carved  seal,  walrus. 

Water  and  Water  Conservation — water  dam, 
water  storing  by  moss,  beaver  dam,  soil  erosion 
(shown  on  a  model  with  terraces  on  one  side, 
gullies  on  the  other,  and  white  sand  as  topsoil), 
water  pump,  Archimedean  screw,  canal-lock. 
All  these  models  can  be  worked  with  water. 

Beginning  of  Industrialization — manufacture 
of  men’s  hats,  blankets,  aluminum,  iron,  steel, 
asbestos,  electric  bulbs,  pens  and  pencils,  paper, 
telephone  cables,  gelatins,  rubber,  glass,  shoes, 
gloves,  cork. 

Farming — plowing  by  oxen,  a  big  collection  of 
farm  machinery  used  with  tractors. 
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Transportation — rollers  used  at  the  Pyramids, 
Indian  drags,  old-fashioned  carts,  covered 
wagon,  stage  coach,  railway  track  and  spikes, 
cloverleaf  road  construction. 

Arms  and  Weapons — bows  and  arrows,  rifles 
with  bayonets,  pistols,  bullet-mold,  swords  and 
daggers,  boleadores,  steel  helmets,  big  shells, 
hand  grenades. 

When  the  NASA  exhibit  about  the  “Con¬ 
quest  of  Space”  is  shown  at  our  school,  our 
students  will  be  well  prepared  by  having  studied 
our  own  models  connected  with  this  topic. 

All  in  all  we  feel  that  such  a  Touch  and 
Learn  Center  should  be  added  to  all  schools  for 
the  blind.  Our  teachers  agree  that  it  enriches 
the  knowledge  of  our  blind  students  of  the 
world  around  them.  It  took  us  six  years  to  col¬ 
lect  all  the  items  mentioned,  and  many  more 
are  still  coming  in.  It  does  not  cost  much 
money,  because  most  of  these  things  cannot  be 
bought;  either  we  made  them  ourselves — and 
we  made  a  lot  of  them — or  we  had  to  procure 
them  in  some  other  way.  Very  often  when  we 
had  decided  what  we  wanted,  museums,  manu¬ 
facturers,  clubs,  and  schools  went  out  of  their 
way  to  donate  items.  With  the  help  of  publicity 
by  newspapers,  radio,  and  television,  and  some 
good  luck,  any  school  should  be  able  to  put 
together  an  adequate  collection. 


THE  MARY  DUKE  BIDDLE  GALLERY 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

by  Charles  W.  Stanford 


The  North  Carolina  Musuem  of  Art  has 
created  a  permanent  gallery  specially  designed 
so  that  the  blind  may  “see”  works  of  art 
through  the  sense  of  touch.  The  Gallery  was 


made  possible  by  a  grant  of  $17,500  from  the 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation  of  New  York; 
and  Miss  Mary  Switzer,  Commissioner  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  of 
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the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  her  staff,  have  given  valuable 
assistance  during  its  formation. 

The  establishment  of  this  permanent  Gallery 
is  the  result  of  a  pilot  study  conducted  in  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  to  determine  if 
the  blind  could  be  taught  such  a  comprehensive 
survey  through  the  handling  of  original  objects. 
In  1962,  a  pilot  class  was  organized  with  eight 
blind  students  selected  from  the  Governor 
Morehead  School,  the  state  school  for  the  blind. 
The  classes  have  continued  up  until  the  present 
time,  studying  original  objects,  through  the 


sense  of  touch,  from  all  periods  and  from  as 
many  regions  of  man’s  civilization  as  possible. 
However,  the  purpose  of  these  classes  has  been 
not  only  the  study  of  an  individual  object,  but 
also  the  correlation  of  it  with  its  epoch  and 
place  in  man’s  development  of  culture.  The 
history  of  a  given  period,  the  related  arts,  such 
as  literature  and  music,  the  social  aspects,  the 
religions,  both  mythological  and  Christian,  are 
explored  and  related  to  the  selected  object. 

From  the  pilot  study,  it  became  clear  that 
eventually  a  gallery  for  the  blind  must  be  estab¬ 
lished,  with  changing  exhibitions,  which  could 
be  used  by  both  the  child  and  adult.  Thus,  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  saw  fit  to  set 
aside  space  in  its  building  to  be  used  as  an  ex¬ 
perimental  gallery.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
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sighted  should  be  permitted  use  of  the  gallery, 
but  for  only  limited  periods  during  each  day. 

The  Gallery  was  formally  opened  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  March  24,  1966.  It  is  designed  for  the  blind 
visitor  to  be  completely  self-sufficient  once  he 
arrives  at  the  door.  Instructions  in  braille  on 
how  to  use  the  Gallery  are  attached  to  the  wall 
at  the  entrance.  Also  on  the  wall  is  a  relief  map 
of  the  Gallery  with  braille  labels  indicating  ex¬ 
hibition  space,  library,  and  study  area.  After 
the  relief  map,  the  exhibition  begins.  The  ob¬ 
jects  are  displayed  on  a  counter  two  feet  wide 
and  three  feet  from  the  floor  level,  covered  with 
one-half  inch  cork  which  prevents  breakage  of 
objects.  An  eight-inch  guide  rail  serves  not  only 
to  channel  the  blind  visitors  through  the  ex¬ 
hibit,  but  also  to  lessen  the  danger  of  objects 
falling  from  the  counter  space.  This  rail  is 
raised  two  inches  above  the  level  of  the  counter; 
on  the  inside  of  the  rail  are  braille  labels  de¬ 
scribing  the  objects.  The  items  are  easily  within 
reach,  and  the  blind  visitor  may  stop  and  hold 
them  in  his  hand. 

No  work  of  art  has  been  or  will  be  purchased 
or  borrowed  that  does  not  meet  the  same  high 
standards  as  required  in  the  Museum  galleries 
for  the  sighted.  All  objects  are  selected  to  serve 
an  esthetic  purpose  as  well  as  a  teaching  one. 
They  have  also  been  selected  with  a  view  to 
different  tactile  values,  for  example,  bronze  as 
contrasted  to  marble,  or  terra  cotta  as  com¬ 
pared  to  granite.  To  the  blind,  whose  sense  of 
touch  is  developed  far  more  than  the  sighted, 
not  only  is  the  texture  important  but  also  the 
temperature  of  different  objects,  such  as  in  the 
coolness  of  marble  as  compared  with  the  rela¬ 
tive  warmth  of  wood. 

A  reference  library  in  braille  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  study  area  of  the  Gallery.  The  visi¬ 
tor  to  the  Gallery,  who  will  have  the  services  of 
a  trained  volunteer  docent,  thus  can  study  or 
read  further  information  on  the  artists  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  exhibition.  Also  a  braille  cata- 


log  is  provided  to  give  the  blind  visitor  addi¬ 
tional  information. 

With  the  establishment  of  this  new  Gallery, 
it  is  hoped  that  our  findings  will  be  of  value  to 
other  museums  which  may  contemplate  under¬ 
taking  similar  programs.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind  and  its 
programs  can  help  to  develop  the  blind  ob¬ 
server’s  powers  of  perception,  his  knowledge 
and  imagination  and  give  him  a  glimpse  into 
a  realm  of  man’s  civilization  that,  before  now, 
has  been  unavailable  to  him  for  seeing  and 
explorations. 

Reprinted,  from  MUSEUM  NEWS,  June  1966,  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums,  2306 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20008. 


French  sculpture  dating  from  the  fifteenth 
to  nineteenth  centuries  dominates  the  current 
exhibition,  but  also  of  major  interest  are  several 
ancient  pieces;  the  oldest  is  an  Egyptian  Head 


of  Pharaoh  in  marble  relief  which  was  probably 
created  around  4000  B.C.  Wall  hangings 
which  represent  the  same  periods  of  history  as 
adjacent  figures  serve  as  a  background  to  the 
pieces  of  sculpture.  An  added  attraction  is  a 
special  exhibit  of  figures  which  illustrate  the 
athletic  world  in  action.  The  artist,  Joseph 
Brown,  was  once  a  boxer  and  is  a  longtime  res¬ 
ident  fellow  in  sculpture  at  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity. 


THE  NASA  SPACE  EXHIBIT 


Would  you  like  to  join  the  astronauts  in  space? 
To  stand  high  over  our  solar  system  and  get  a 
realistic  idea  of  how  it  works?  Or  to  examine 
some  of  the  most  famous  and  important  air¬ 
planes  of  the  past,  present  and  future?  The 
NASA  Space  Exhibit,  which  traces  the  history 
of  aviation  and  the  exploration  of  space,  makes 
it  all  possible.  It  is  a  tactile-audible  exhibit  for 
blind  people,  which  has  been  constructed  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  collaboration  with  representatives  of 
agencies  concerned  with  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

The  exhibit  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  star. 
Between  the  points  of  the  star  are  5  display 
areas:  Aeronautical  Research,  Scientific  Satel¬ 


lites,  Orbital  Mechanics,  Launch  Vehicles,  and 
Manned  Space  Flight.  These  areas,  or  booths, 
contain  small-scale  models,  relief  maps,  dia¬ 
grams,  and  figurines  which  can  be  seen  easily 
by  the  viewers.  Before  actually  entering  the  ex¬ 
hibit,  visitors  listen  to  a  recorded  introductory 
monologue,  which  provides  excellent  back¬ 
ground  information  for  what  they  are  about  to 
see.  Then,  as  a  person  enters  each  of  the  view¬ 
ing  areas,  a  recorded  explanation  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  that  area  is  automatically  turned  on. 
Realistic  sound  effects  incorporated  into  the 
narration  intensify  the  fife-like  quality  of  the 
exhibit. 

The  first  area  portrays  milestones  in  aero¬ 
nautical  development  from  the  Wright  Brothers 
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plane  at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina,  to  the 
X-15,  a  rocket  airplane  which  travels  at  over 
4000  miles  per  hour.  Charles  Lindbergh’s 
“The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis,”  a  helicopter,  and  a 
supersonic  transport  configuration  are  among 
the  models  which  comprise  this  fascinating 
historical  review. 

Scientific  Satellites  are  presented  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  area.  Here,  as  the  story  of  man’s  venture 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  atmosphere  is 
unfolded,  it  is  shown  how  satellites  such  as 
Ranger  VII,  Nimbus,  Syncom,  Relay  and  the 
Orbiting  Solar  Observatory  have  advanced 
man’s  knowledge  in  the  many  sciences. 

Area  HI  discusses  Orbital  Mechanics,  and 
contains  models  of  the  solar  system  which  illus¬ 
trate  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and  their  moons. 
Explanations  of  man-made  satellites  and  of  the 
stations  which  track  them  while  in  orbit  are 
given. 
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In  Area  IV,  the  viewer  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  vehicles  used  for  launching  satel¬ 
lites  and  manned  spacecraft.  Detailed  models 
of  the  Scout,  Atlas,  Titan,  and  Satum-5  launch 
vehicles  are  preceded  by  a  model  of  Robert  H. 
Goddard’s  first  liquid-fuel  rocket  of  1926,  and 
a  vivid  description  of  how  these  function  clari¬ 
fies  many  technical  questions. 

The  Manned  Spacecraft  Booth  first  intro¬ 
duces  a  model  of  a  fully  suited  astronaut.  The 
visitor  sees  the  Mercury  one-man  spacecraft  as 
it  looks  in  orbit  and  inspects  the  interior  of  the 
Gemini  two-man  spacecraft.  One  can  imagine 
himself  as  an  astronaut  while  listening  to  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Apollo  Lunar  Mission,  complete 
from  lift-off  to  return.  It  is  another  highspot  in 
this  the  fifth  and  last  area  of  the  exhibit. 

During  the  past  year,  the  exhibit  traveled  to 
seven  locations  and  participated  with  agencies 
and  schools  for  the  blind.  Then  it  was  shipped 
back  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  major  refurbish¬ 
ment  and  updating.  At  present,  showings  for  the 
next  tour  (September  1967-June  1968)  are  be¬ 
ing  arranged,  and  by  the  end  of  July  1967,  the 
itinerary  should  be  fairly  well  complete.  If  you 
would  like  to  find  out  if  and  when  the  exhibit  | 
will  be  in  your  area,  this  and  related  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  from  Maurice  A.  Peter, 
NASA  Headquarters,  Code  FGE,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20546. 


Library  of  the  month 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  LIBRARY 
BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 
Regional  Librarian:  Mrs.  Virginia  S.  Simpson 


The  California  State  Library  in  Sacramento  has 
been  giving  library  service  to  blind  readers 
since  1904  and  has  been  a  Regional  Library  for 
the  Blind  since  the  beginning  of  the  federal  pro¬ 
gram.  Mrs.  Virginia  Simpson,  the  Supervising 
Librarian,  notes  that  since  1942,  which  was  her 
first  year  in  the  regional  library,  the  number  of 
readers  has  tripled  and  the  circulation  has  in¬ 
creased  by  500  per  cent.  The  circulation  of 
books  in  embossed  type  is  almost  identical  for 
the  years  1942  and  1966,  so  the  great  increase 
has  been  in  recorded  materials. 

In  1928  the  library  was  moved  from 
quarters  on  the  second  floor  balcony  of  the  State 
Capitol  to  the  newly  constructed  Library  and 
Courts  Building,  its  only  major  move  in  63 
years.  Since  then  it  has  made  one  minor  move 
within  the  building  to  provide  more  space. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  federal  legisla¬ 
tion  the  name  of  the  section  has  been  changed 
to  Books  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  and  the  library  is  now  serving  visually 
and  physically  handicapped  readers  throughout 
California  and  Nevada.  An  increase  in  the 
number  of  readers  and  circulation  is  already 
apparent,  even  though  the  expanded  program 
is  just  beginning.  To  help  in  handling  this  in¬ 
creased  workload,  the  library  is  converting  its 
files  to  the  Visirecord  system. 

To  supplement  the  materials  provided  by 
i  the  federal  program  the  library  uses  gift  funds 
|  to  purchase  commercial  records,  tapes  and 
braille  materials.  Recorded  versions  of  all  the 
Shakespeare  plays  available  have  been  added, 
as  well  as  modem  plays,  some  of  the  classic 
plays,  foreign  language  records,  and  juvenile 
titles.  On  tape  have  been  purchased  the  works 


of  all  the  major  philosophers  and  sometime  in 
the  near  future,  the  tape  titles  available  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  will  also  be  offered. 
In  braille  have  been  purchased  some  juvenile 
titles  which  are  not  available  through  the 
federal  program,  and  duplicate  copies  of  braille 
titles  which  are  most  in  demand  by  students. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
work  of  the  Supervising  Librarian  is  maintain¬ 
ing  close  contact  with  the  other  state  agencies 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind.  To  do  this  she 
attends  the  meetings  of  the  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  on  State  Services  for  the  Blind,  which 
meets  every  three  months,  and  maintains  close 
contact  with  the  Clearing-House  Depository  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 


Special  attention  is  given  to  work  with  stu- 


Mrs.  Virginia  S.  Simpson,  Supervising  Librarian. 
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dents,  both  through  the  schools  and  with  indi¬ 
viduals.  Small  deposit  collections  of  books  are 
available  to  schools  requesting  them,  and  the 
library  receives  many  long-distance  telephone 
calls  for  books  from  teachers,  school  libraries, 
and  individual  students.  These  requests  are 
sometimes  for  specific  titles  but  more  often  they 
are  for  books  on  a  particular  subject  and  it  is  a 
real  challenge  to  fill  them  from  the  materials 
available.  The  Regional  Library  is  fortunate  to 
be  located  in  the  State  Library  Building  where 
it  is  possible  to  use  a  growing  collection  of  refer¬ 
ence  materials  in  the  field  of  blindness,  as  well 
as  a  fine  reference  collection  in  many  other 
fields. 

Many  of  the  public  librarians  in  California 
are  taking  an  interest  in  helping  blind  and 
handicapped  readers;  to  further  this  project, 
the  California  State  Library  sponsored  a  panel 
discussion  on  “Library  Services  to  the  Handi¬ 
capped”  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Library  Association  last  October.  There 
has  been  quite  an  enthusiastic  response  to  this 
meeting  and  the  Regional  Library  hopes  to  work 
further  with  the  public  libraries,  especially  on 
the  implementation  of  Title  IVB  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 


Mrs.  Lucca  Malech,  Senior  Clerk,  processes  new 
Talking  Books. 
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Random  listings 

HARPERCREST  LARGE  TYPE  EDITIONS 

The  following  large  type  books  have  been 
published  by  Harper  &  Row.  They  are  availa¬ 
ble  in  any  book  store  or  may  be  ordered  from 
Harper  &  Row,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10016. 

Grades  3-7 

THE  BULLY  OF  BARKHAM  STREET  by  Mary 
Stolz 

A  HORSE  CALLED  MYSTERY  by  Marjorie 

Reynolds 

Grades  5-9 

CALL  ME  CHARLEY  by  Jesse  Jackson 
THE  GRIZZLY  by  Annabel  and  Edgar  Johnson 
IT’S  LIKE  THIS,  CAT  by  Emily  Cheney  Neville 

Grade  7  and  up 
OLD  YELLER  by  Fred  Gipson 

Grade  10  and  up 

ANYTHING  CAN  HAPPEN  by  Helen  and 
George  Papashvily 

THE  ART  OF  LOVING  by  Erich  Fromm 

THE  ASHES  OF  LODA  by  Andrew  Garve 

DEATH  BE  NOT  PROUD  by  John  Gunther 

EXCELLENCE  by  John  W.  Gardner 

THE  RETURN  OF  H*Y*M*A*N  K*A*P*- 
L*A*N  by  Leo  Rosten 

ROMMEL,  THE  DESERT  FOX  by  Desmond 
Young 

SEVEN  DAYS  IN  MAY  by  Fletcher  Knebel  and 
Charles  W.  Bailey 

SWEET  PROMISED  LAND  by  Robert  Laxalt 
TOMORROW  IS  NOW  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt 


ULVERSCROFT  LARGE  PRINT  BOOKS 

The  following  books  for  the  partially  sighted, 
published  by  F.  A.  Thorpe  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  are  now  available  and  can  be  ordered 
from  W.  Thirlby,  Esq.,  1749  Grand  Concourse, 
Bronx,  New  York  10453,  at  $4.00  per  volume: 

THE  ANGRY  MOUNTAIN  by  Hammond  Innes 
BLACK  PLUMES  by  Margery  Allingham 
THE  CASE  BOOK  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES  by 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 
COOPER’S  CROSSING  by  A.  G.  Street 
COUSIN  JAN  by  Antonia  Ridge 
DEATH  IN  THE  CLOUDS  by  Agatha  Christie 
THE  ENGLISH  BOSS  by  Joyce  Dingwell 
GRACE  AND  FAVOUR  by  Loelia,  Duchess  of 
Westminster 

MADAM,  WILL  YOU  TALK?  by  Mary  Stewart 
THE  MARSHAL  OF  LAWLESS  by  Oliver 
Strange 

THE  NIGHT  OF  THE  HURRICANE  by  Andrea 
Blake 

OPEN  THE  DOOR  TO  LOVE  by  Jan  Tempest 
QUEEN  SHE  by  Victoria  Farlow 
RETURN  TO  THE  ISLANDS  by  Arthur  Grimble 
SEA-WYF  AND  BISCUIT  by  J.  M.  Scott 
UNDINE  by  Phyllis  Brett  Young 
THE  WHY  OF  ALBERT  SCHWEITZER  by  Jo¬ 
seph  Franklin  Montague 
YESTERDAY’S  KINGDOM  by  Ruth  Aspinall 


BRAILLE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY,  VA. 

The  following  new  talking  books  are  available 
on  free  loan  from  the  Braille  Circulating  Li¬ 
brary,  2823  West  Grace  Street,  Richmond, 
Virginia  23221: 

ALL  BOOKS  OF  THE  BIBLE— HYMNS 
ETERNAL  SECURITY  by  M.  R.  DeHaan 
MOSES  IN  THREE  MAJOR  CRISES  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Epp 

TEACH  ME  TO  PRAY  by  M.  R.  DeHaan 
WHY  I  ACCEPT  THE  GENESIS  RECORD  by 
John  Hand 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  following  books  are  available  on  magnetic 
tape  to  members  of  Best  Selling  Books  for  the 
Blind.  For  full  details  and  a  membership  ap¬ 
plication,  write  Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  6852,  Towson,  Maryland  21204. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  MURDER  by  John 
Dickson  Carr 

THE  DEATH  OF  A  PRESIDENT  by  William 
Manchester 

THE  MAN  WHO  KNEW  KENNEDY  by  Vance 
Bourjaily 

ONE  MAN  IN  THE  WORLD  by  James  Barlow 


NO-NONSENSE  VERSES 

A  careless  man  hailing  from  Applegate, 

His  fellow  readers  did  often  exasperate, 

Because  the  records  he’d  used, 

Had  been  badly  abused, 

And  needed  cleaning  before  they  would  play 
straight. 

When  you  get  a  talking  book  that’s  defective, 
Please  follow  this  simple  directive: 

Just  tie  a  string  outside 
To  the  strap  as  a  guide 
For  the  librarians  who’ll  do  something 
corrective. 

A  lovely  young  woman  from  Bernd 
With  sending  back  talking  books  was 
concerned, 

But  the  address  she  forgot, 

To  reverse  in  the  slot, 

And  the  same  ones  to  her  were  returned. 

Miss  Muscles  could  be  much  humane-er 
When  affixing  straps  onto  the  container, 

She  knots  them  so  tight 
To  undo  ’em’s  a  fight 

And  other  readers  would  sure  like  to  brain’er! 
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Tape  volunteers 


the  McDonalds  of  California 


Tape  volunteers  are  usually  organized  into  groups,  led  by  a  chairman, 
but  there  are  a  few  individuals  who  work  directly  with  the  Volunteer 
Services  Section  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  And  occasionally  there  is  a  couple. 

Peter  and  Beryl  McDonald  of  Berkeley,  California,  are  such  a  couple. 
They  have  been  recording  for  the  Library  of  Congress  for  about  two 
years. 

In  response  to  a  query  from  “Talking  Book  Topics,”  Mr.  McDonald 


replied  with  a  letter  telling  a  bit  about  himself  and  his  wife.  Following 
are  excerpts  from  his  letter: 

“First,  we  are  not  really  a  ‘team’ — in  the  sense  that  we  both  work 
on  a  given  book  together.  Although  we  confer  on  technique,  pronuncia¬ 
tions,  and  the  like,  I  think  we  both  feel  that  an  assigned  book  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  solo  effort.  While  I  tend  to  be  the  ‘engineer’  so  far  as  equipment  is 
concerned,  I  never  make  any  effort  to  monitor  or  otherwise  ride  herd 
on  my  wife’s  work;  nor  does  she  attempt  anything  similar  for  me. 

“Once  we  have  found  satisfactory  voice  levels  and  the  like — and  I 
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run  tests  on  our  hi-fi  equipment  for  mike  placement  (which  we  both 
listen  to) — then  we  take  turns,  book  for  book,  more  or  less  as  they 
come  in.  I  tend  to  be  away  quite  a  lot,  so  my  opportunities  are  rather 
more  limited  than  my  wife’s.  We  sometimes  wonder  whether  people 
might  enjoy  a  two-voice  reading  occasionally.  Any  suggestions? 

“So  far  as  equipment  is  concerned,  we  use  one  of  the  old  ‘work¬ 
horse’  Ampex  600’s  (the  like  of  which  are  not  duplicated  elsewhere; 
they  are  designed  for  continuous  operation)  together  with  an  Electro 
Voice  664  dynamic  cardioid  mike  on  a  boom. . . . 

“As  our  tapes  must  surely  demonstrate,  both  Beryl  and  I  are  English, 
both  of  us  having  had  some  years  of  stage  and  broadcast  experience. 
My  wife  is  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts  and  was 
a  ‘working  actress’  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  I  lack  such  formal  training 
but  have  been  linked  with  the  theater  all  my  life,  my  father  being  an 
opera  singer. 

“Since  our  marriage,  we  have  both  ‘worked’  the  theater  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  though  professional  opportunities  these  days  are 
for  the  very  dedicated  without  children  (our  two  at  long  last  having 
just  ceased  to  be  teenagers).  However,  there  are  occasional  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  Bay  Area,  just  as  there  have  been  in  other  countries  in  which 
we  have  lived  for  various  periods:  particularly  the  West  Indies  (where 
we  did  regular  weekly  broadcasts  for  a  couple  of  years)  and  even 
Milan,  Italy,  where  there  were  occasional  English  plays  or  film  dubbing 
opportunities.  After  five  years  in  Italy,  we  moved  to  California  in  1955. 

“While  it  may  be  that  the  1 1  years  here  have  tempered  our  English 
accents  to  some  degree,  our  past  theatrical  experience  has  led  us  to 
avoid  the  ‘wah-wah’  English  accent,  just  as  others  here  might  avoid 
certain  regional  accents.  We  both  believe  very  strongly  that  there  is  a 
place  for  what  may  be  called  a  ‘trans-Atlantic’  accent  which  is  broadly 
acceptable  to  all  and  which,  with  proper  modulation,  is  easy  to  hear. 

“For  all  that,  though,  we  fight  shy  of  those  books  that  are  purely 
American  in  origin  and  pitch.  We  both  know  our  origins  peep  through 
too  strongly.  In  addition,  we  feel  at  home  with  the  more  classic  works 
of  English  literature  and  thoroughly  enjoy  them — particularly  if  they 
call  for  British  dialects,  as  for  example,  Dickens.  There’s  nothing  quite 
so  bad  as  an  American  reader  making  a  brave  stab  at  Cockney,  unless 
it’s  a  British  reader  struggling  with  an  Okie  accent.  So,  in  short,  we  feel 
we  have  our  place  in  the  scheme  of  things.” 

And  the  McDonalds  read  because,  “We’re  a  couple  of  hams,  I  guess, 
who  just  like  the  sound  of  our  own  voices.  We  seem  to  have  found  a 
means  of  every  now  and  then  making  others  listen  to  us  too.  And  what 
more  could  we  want  than  that?” 

Listeners  of  the  tapes  recorded  by  the  McDonalds  want  more  reading. 
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USING  THE  LIBRARY 

Do  you  know  how  your  school  library  is  or¬ 
ganized,  what  types  of  materials  and  services 
are  available,  and  how  to  make  use  of  these 
materials  and  services  for  better  results  in  your 
studies?  You  will  need  to  find  or  request  library 
books  to  supplement  your  regular  texts,  to  pro¬ 
vide  another  point  of  view,  or  to  add  that  extra 
bit  of  information  to  a  composition  or  report. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  know 
about  a  library  is  how  the  books  are  classified 
and  arranged  on  the  shelves.  This  knowledge 
will  enable  you  to  understand  the  organization 
of  your  library  and  the  relationship  between  the 
card  catalog  and  the  books  on  the  shelves.  If 
you  have  not  already  done  so,  take  a  tour  of 
your  library.  Find  out  what  classification  system 
is  used,  where  the  reference  books  are  located, 
and  where  nonfiction  ends  and  fiction  begins. 

The  information  which  follows  briefly  ex¬ 
plains  the  classification  of  books.  Future  issues 
will  consider  the  card  catalog  and  the  use  of 
reference  books.  Any  questions  concerning  li¬ 
brary  use  or  other  study  problems  may  be  sent 
to  The  Study  Bug,  Division  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.  20542. 


Classification  Systems 

Libraries  arrange  the  books  on  their  shelves 
so  that  books  about  the  same  subject,  such  as 
Agriculture,  or  Radio,  or  Poetry,  are  all  grouped 
together.  It  has  been  found  that  the  most  con- 
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venient  way  to  do  this  is  to  use  a  subject  clas¬ 
sification  system.  The  two  most  widely  used  sys¬ 
tems  are  the  Library  of  Congress  Classification 
and  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification.  The 
former  uses  letters  and  numbers  to  classify 
books,  while  the  latter,  which  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon,  assigns  just  a  number  to  each  book. 

In  the  Dewey  system,  all  knowledge  is  di¬ 
vided  into  nine  major  classes,  with  an  extra 
class  for  general  works  that  include  all  or  most 
of  the  other  nine,  such  as  encyclopedias.  These 
main  divisions  in  the  Dewey  system  are: 

000  General  Works  500  Pure  Science 

100  Philosophy  600  Useful  Arts 

200  Religion  700  Fine  Arts  &  Recreation 

300  Social  Sciences  800  Literature 

400  Linguistics  900  History 


Class  Numbers 

Each  of  these  major  classes  is  divided  into 
ten  smaller  classes,  each  of  which  includes  ten 
still  smaller  classes.  The  more  specific  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  book  is,  the  smaller  the  subdivision. 
By  continuing  to  add  numbers  after  the  decimal 
point,  thousands  of  subdivisions  or  class  num- 


I 


bers  are  available.  As  an  example  of  how  this 
works,  a  general  book  about  the  useful  arts 
(medicine,  engineering,  agriculture,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  etc.)  would  be  classified  600.  A  book 
about  agriculture  would  be  630,  one  of  the  ten 
divisions  of  600.  A  book  about  gardening 
would  be  635,  one  of  the  divisions  of  630.  A 
book  about  flower  gardening  would  be  635.9; 
about  the  life  duration  of  flowers,  635.93; 
about  annual  and  biennial  flowers,  635.931. 

Book  Numbers 

Having  several  books  on  the  same  subject, 
and  therefore  with  the  same  class  number, 
makes  it  necessary  to  distinguish  among  them 
in  some  way.  This  is  done  by  the  addition  of  a 
book  number,  which  consists  of  the  first  letter 
or  two  in  the  author’s  last  name,  followed  by  a 
number  (which  comes  from  a  special  list  of 
names,  called  Cutter  tables),  and  very  often 
the  first  letter  in  the  title  of  the  book.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Harold  H.  Hume’s  number  is  H88.  He 
wrote  “Azaleas  and  Camellias,”  for  which  the 
class  number  is  635.9.  He  also  wrote  “Garden¬ 
ing  in  the  Lower  South,”  which  is  also  635.9. 


With  the  addition  of  the  book  number,  the  two 

,  .  ,,  ,  635.9  ,  635.9 

books  would  be  TTOO  and  TTOO  .  lhis 

H88a  H88g 

system  makes  it  impossible  for  two  books  to 
have  the  same  combination  of  numbers. 

When  marked  on  the  book  or  in  the  upper 
left  corner  of  each  card  for  that  book  in  the 
card  catalog,  the  book  number  appears  directly 
below  the  class  number.  This  two-part  number 
is  the  call  number,  because  it  is  to  be  used  when¬ 
ever  you  call  for  a  book  at  the  loan  desk  or 
when  you  go  to  the  shelves  to  get  the  book 
yourself. 

The  arrangement  of  books  on  the  shelves 
reads  from  left  to  right  and  from  top  to  bottom 
of  each  section  of  shelves.  The  call  numbers 
are  read  numerically  and  decimals  are  valued 
just  as  in  mathematics.  Fiction  is  usually 
grouped  together  in  a  separate  section  and  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically  by  the  authors’  last 
names. 


This  article,  including  the  illustration,  ■was  adapted 
from  “ Using  Books  and  Libraries,”  by  Ella  V.  Aldrich, 
4th  Edition,  (c)  1960,  and  is  reprinted  by  permission  of 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey. 


Talking  book  profile,  part  II 

THE  MAKING  OF  TALKING  BOOKS 


In  1934  the  technical  problems  and  copyright 
questions  that  earlier  barred  development  of 
recorded  books  to  be  used  by  blind  persons  (see 
May  1967  “Talking  Book  Topics”)  had  been 
eliminated,  and  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  asked  Congress  to  include  Talking 
Books  in  the  list  of  publications  to  be  produced 
under  its  auspices.  Only  the  federal  government, 
it  was  felt,  could  support  the  cost  of  a  national 
Talking  Book  program  and  also  ensure  uniform 


service  to  blind  readers  all  over  the  country. 

The  request  that  existing  legislation  be 
amended  to  include  records  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  without  difficulty,  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  demonstration  of  a  Talking  Book 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  it  was  approved  in  the  Senate. 

During  the  next  year  a  complication  in  the 
development  of  Talking  Book  libraries  arose 
because  the  records  could  not  be  played  on 
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TALKING  BOOK  PROFILE — continued 


standard  phonographs.  A  special  machine  cost¬ 
ing  upwards  of  $40  to  $50  was  required. 

When  a  representative  of  AFB  urging  ap¬ 
propriation  of  money  for  Talking  Book  libraries 
appeared  before  a  congressional  committee,  he 
was  embarrassed  by  the  question,  “How  many 
blind  people  are  in  a  position  to  read  these 
books  when  they  are  placed  in  the  libraries?” 
He  had  to  admit  that  at  that  time  no  blind  per¬ 
son  owned  a  device  known  as  a  “Talking  Book 
machine.” 

Fortunately,  the  representative  was  able  to 
respond  that  AFB  would  raise  the  money  for 
twelve  hundred  machines  during  that  year  if 
Congress  would  grant  $75,000  for  Talking 
Book  records.  The  challenge  was  accepted  by 
the  lawmakers,  and  when  time  came  to  con¬ 
sider  another  federal  appropriation,  it  was 
possible  to  report  that  fifteen  hundred  blind 
people  were  equipped  with  Talking  Book  ma¬ 
chines.  From  then  on,  little  trouble  was  ex¬ 
perienced.  Manufacture  of  Talking  Book  ma¬ 
chines  was  later  undertaken  in  the  1930’s  by 
a  Works  Progress  Administration  project  and 
subsequently  by  private  manufacturers.  In  1960 
the  chore  of  maintaining  and  repairing  the  ma¬ 
chines  was  assumed  by  the  Telephone  Pioneers 
of  America  in  154  centers  around  the  country. 

Since  those  early  days  the  responsibility  for 
administering  the  federal  appropriation  has 
been  vested  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  through 
its  Division  for  the  Blind  (and  Physically  Hand¬ 
icapped).  To  carry  out  the  Talking  Book  pro¬ 
gram,  thirty-four  regional  libraries  throughout 
the  country  have  been  selected  to  serve  as  dis¬ 
tributing  libraries.  The  area  to  be  served  by 
each  of  these  libraries  has  been  designated  on 
the  basis  of  density  of  population,  convenience 
of  location,  and  other  considerations. 

The  volumes  to  be  recorded  as  Talking  Books 
are  selected  by  the  Library  of  Congress  with 
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the  advice  of  committees  composed  of  li¬ 
brarians,  book  critics,  and  blind  readers  in 
all  walks  of  life.  They  recognize  that  the  blind 
public  is  a  cross  section  of  society  with  tastes 
varying  from  detective  stories  and  modern  thrill¬ 
ers  to  the  classics,  biography,  philosophy,  and 
other  non-fiction  works.  Special  effort  is  made 
to  bring  the  blind  current  best-sellers  when  such 
books  are  being  read  and  discussed  by  their 
friends. 

From  the  very  beginning,  those  responsible 


Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  recording  the 
preface  of  his  memoirs  for  Talking  Books  in  1956. 

for  the  production  of  Talking  Books  (the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and,  since  1939, 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind) 
have  used  their  imagination  to  devise  ways  to 
give  the  Talking  Books  color  and  interest.  It 
was  felt,  for  example,  that  blind  readers  might 
gain  added  insight  into  an  author’s  work  and 
personality  if  they  could  hear  the  author  reading 
his  own  work.  Many  distinguished  authors, 
consequently,  have  spent  time  recording  all  or 
parts  of  their  works.  They  include  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Wendell  Willkie,  Bertrand  Russell, 


Somerset  Maugham,  Thomas  Mann,  Alexander 
Woolcott,  J.  P.  Marquand,  William  L.  Shirer, 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  and  Louis  Nizer. 

Production  of  Talking  Books  has  also  been 
improved  in  its  technical  aspects.  Recording, 
for  instance,  was  a  task  in  the  beginning  years. 
The  speaker’s  voice  was  put  onto  a  master  disc 
from  which  all  copies  were  later  made.  The 
master  disc  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  made 
of  wax  on  which  the  grooves,  later  reproduced 
on  the  record,  were  cut  as  the  speaker  pro¬ 
nounced  his  words.  Hence,  the  recording  ses¬ 
sion  had  to  proceed  perfectly  for  a  full  fifteen 
minutes.  A  single  mistake  meant  starting  over 
again  from  the  beginning. 

Today,  the  reading  is  put  on  magnetic  tape. 
Stops  and  starts  can  be  made  and  errors  cor¬ 
rected  as  reading  progresses.  When  the  speaker 
has  completed  a  side,  that  reel  is  complete  and 
ready  to  be  replayed  so  that  the  master  disc  can 
be  made.  Thus,  the  hazards  of  repeating  prev¬ 
ious  reading  are  eliminated  and  time  and  energy 
are  saved. 

In  the  early  days  the  discs  were  twelve  inches 
in  diameter  and  were  recorded  at  33  34  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute.  The  earliest  ones  had  just 
fifteen  minutes  of  reading  on  each  side.  How¬ 
ever,  during  the  early  months  of  1963,  better 
methods  and  materials  permitted  a  changeover 
to  records  ten  inches  in  diameter,  recorded  at 
1634  rpm.  These  records,  currently  in  use,  play 
for  as  long  as  forty-five  minutes  on  each  side. 
In  the  near  future,  there  will  be  recordings  made 
at  834  rpm,  allowing  an  even  longer  reading 
time  on  each  side. 

There  have  been  other  improvements  in  the 
Talking  Book  program  since  1935.  At  first,  for 
example,  the  Library  of  Congress  program  was 
applicable  only  to  the  adult  blind.  But,  as  a 
result  of  an  amendment  passed  in  1952,  chil¬ 
dren  over  the  age  of  six  may  now  make  use 
of  the  distributing  libraries,  and  literature  for 
them  is  specially  provided. 


When  it  became  evident  that  the  Talking 
Book  had  a  place  as  an  educational  medium,  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  took 
steps  to  supply  the  demand  for  recorded  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  in  addition  to  its  program  of  pro¬ 
viding  braille  books  for  use  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  A  considerable  number  of  titles  have  been 
made  available.  In  some  of  these,  sound  effects 
and  dramatization  have  been  used  to  give  blind 
children  some  of  the  stimulation  that  seeing 
children  get  from  picture  illustrations  in  their 
books.  The  Talking  Book,  “On  the  Farm,”  for 
instance,  not  only  told  the  story  of  life  on  the 
farm,  but  also  presented  sounds  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  farm  machinery,  and  a  country  fair.  “Dra¬ 
matic  Hours  in  American  History,”  recorded 
with  a  full  cast,  brought  to  life  outstanding 
events  in  the  story  of  America. 

In  1966  a  new  amendment  introduced  by 
Representative  Omar  Burleson  and  Senator  B. 
Everett  Jordan  authorized  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  extend  its  services  to  the  blind  to  any 
handicapped  person  certified  as  unable  to  read 
normal  printed  material  because  of  physical  lim¬ 
itation.  It  is  now  estimated  that,  as  a  result  of 
this  amendment,  a  total  of  two  million  persons 
are  eligible  for  this  specialized  library  service.  In 
order  to  accommodate  these  additional  readers, 
extra  money  has  been  added  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  appropriation  for  the  blind  to  provide 
more  titles  and  more  copies  of  each  title,  to  add 
personnel,  and  to  provide  additional  Talking 
Book  machines. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND  1112 

by  Howard  Haycraft,  1R. 

The  president  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company 
tells  something  of  his  experiences  and 
thoughts  as  a  temporary  legal  user  of  talk¬ 
ing  books.  Useful  information  on  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  aid  to  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  is  included. 
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TALKING  BOOK  TALK 

By  FRANCOIS  MICNON 

Mere  mention  of  the  Talking  Book  invariably 
reminds  me  of  Shakespeare’s  observation  about 
mercy.  Verily,  in  the  case  of  the  Talking  Book, 
it  is  twice  blessed,  since  it  automatically  permits 
the  former  reader  to  go  merrily  on  his  way, 
while  the  unsighted  finds  himself  in  Seventh 
Heaven  in  being  able  to  get  on  with  his  books, 
reading  and  reading  them  again  as  often  as  a 
passage  or  a  chapter  is  desired. 

Like  many  another  prospective  user  of  the 
Talking  Book,  I,  too,  resisted  initial  attempts 
on  the  part  of  friends  to  persuade  me  to  make 
the  most  of  all  it  offered.  Living  in  this  Age 
of  Gadgetry,  I  am  as  clumsy  as  a  bull  in  a 
china  shop  when  confronted  by  gadgets,  and  I 
wanted  nothing  to  do  with  the  Talking  Book, 
assuming  it  to  be  just  another  of  those  make¬ 
shift  instruments  or  toys  capturing  the  delight 
of  those  for  whom  they  are  launched  on  the 
market.  Then,  after  a  season  of  backing  away 
from  the  idea  of  ever  considering  making  use 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  Talking  Book,  I  suddenly 
in  an  ill-guarded  moment,  found  myself  con¬ 
fronted  by  one  and,  of  course,  immediately  fell 
in  love  with  it.  Considered  casually,  the  Talking 
Book  is  to  those  who  cannot  see,  what  the 
printed  book  is  to  the  sighted — an  inexhausti¬ 


Francois  Mignon,  a  native  of  Paris,  has  lived 
for  over  25  years  at  Melrose  Plantation,  near 
Natchitoches,  Louisiana.  An  artist  and  a  prize¬ 
winning  columnist,  he  has  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  and  gardens  of  this  historic  region.  Mr. 
Mignon  is  a  regular  reader  of  talking  books  and 
has  written  this  article  especially  for  “Talking 
Book  Topics.” 


ble  treasure  trove  of  information,  entertainment, 
and  instruction. 

Occasionally  one  friend  or  another  asks  me 
what  the  Talking  Book  means  to  me.  My  re¬ 
sponse  is  immediate  but  varying  while  inside  me 
a  voice  always  says  the  same  thing:  “It’s  a  life 
saver  in  the  murky  mill  pond  in  which  I  find 
myself  and  were  I  without  it,  you  would  be  the 
busier,  trying  to  fish  me  out.” 


TALKING  BOOKS  ON  ART  AND  ARTISTS 

THE  ART  STEALERS  1393 

by  Milton  Esterow,  6R. 

THE  CAVES  OF  THE  GREAT  HUNTERS  820 

by  Hans  Baumann,  3R. 


FORTY  YEARS  WITH  BERENSON  1566 

by  Nicky  Mariano,  9R. 

GAUGUIN  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS  1563 

by  Bengt  Danielsson,  8R. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  1168 

by  Jay  Williams,  2R. 

A  PICTURE  IS  A  PICTURE;  A  Look  at  Modern 
Painting  880 

by  William  Garland  Rogers,  4R. 

YESTERDAY  IS  TOMORROW;  A  Personal 
History  1030 

by  Malvina  Hoffman,  12R. 

To  be  released  soon: 

THE  ARTS  1604 

by  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon 

MEN  OF  ART  1596 

by  Thomas  Craven 
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Book  reviews 

EVERYTHING  BUT  MONEY  1397 

by  Sam  Levenson,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt,  5R. 
Reviewed  by  Marya  Mannes. 

It  is  only  fair  to  warn  prospective  readers  that 
Sam  Levenson — teacher,  television  personality, 
comic,  author — has  written  a  subversive  book. 
At  first  glance  it  would  seem  nothing  of  the 
sort:  rather,  a  fond  evocation  of  a  childhood 
in  East  Harlem,  of  a  poor  Jewish  home  “rich 
enough  in  harmony  and  love  to  immunize  eight 
kids  against  the  toxic  effects  of  the  environment 
beyond  our  door.”  What  safe  and  familiar 
ground,  with  the  endlessly  giving  and  scrubbing 
Mama,  and  her  wisdom,  and  her  chicken  soup; 
with  the  slightly  over-shadowed  yet  essential 
Papa;  with  the  smart  kids  who  made  good; 
with  the  pullulating,  tough,  life-education  of 
street  and  tenement.  Because  it  is  Levenson 
talking,  moreover,  the  reader  will  be  so  often 
convulsed  with  laughter  that  the  sinister  im¬ 
plications  of  the  book  are  likely  to  escape  him. 

Yet  the  clue  to  subversion  lies  in  one  simple 
statement  on  the  second  page:  “My  environ- 

Iment  was  miserable;  I  was  not.”  How  can  he 
say  that?  What,  no  self-pity?  No  indictment  of 
parents,  no  blame  on  bad  influences,  on  under¬ 
privilege  or  disadvantagement,  on  discrimina¬ 
tion,  on  Society?  Does  he  really  dare  to  stand 

I  there  and  say  that  love  is  more  important  than 
!  money,  that  thought  is  more  important  than 
things,  that  learning  is  more  fun  than  leisure, 
that  work  is  good  for  you?  Worse  than  that,  he 
|  not  only  finds  that  discipline  is  the  essential 
companion  of  love,  but  speaks  lightly  and  al¬ 
most  gratefully  of  the  smacks  and  cuffs  and 
paddlings  administered  to  him  and  his  six 
brothers  and  one  sister  by  parents  whose  ex¬ 
pectations  for  them  were  too  high  to  tolerate 
even  small  lapses.  Isn’t  Levenson  undermining 
!  the  whole  structure  of  contemporary  society 
j  (and  sociology)  where  the  answer  to  poverty  is 


money,  the  answer  to  discrimination  is  apathy 
(or  violence),  the  answer  to  discipline  is  re¬ 
bellion? 

Or  is  it  largely  the  phenomenon  of  early 
Jewish  immigration  to  this  country  that  he  is 
telling  of:  that  profound  family  loyalty,  that 
respect  for  parents,  that  enduring  faith,  that 
passion  for  learning  that  raised  so  many  of 
these  people  out  of  ignorance  and  poverty  and 
wretched  circumstance  into  highly  productive 
members  of  our  society? 

Perhaps,  but  not  wholly.  Love — and  guts — 
are  not  the  prerogative  of  any  one  group,  and 
it  was  not  only  the  Mama  Levensons  who  re¬ 
fused  to  capitulate  to  their  surroundings,  who 
fought  dirt  and  disease  and  heat  and  cold  and 
consistent  poverty  and  the  contamination  of 
evil  instead  of  succumbing  to  them. 

In  talking  of  his  own  children  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  he  and  his  wife  were  “giving  them 
what  we  could  afford  rather  than  what  they 
needed,”  he  says:  “It  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  necessities  and 
luxuries  in  a  world  in  which  the  unnecessary 
is  touted  day  and  night  as  necessary.  The 
merchandisers  have  done  the  job  of  creating 
appetites  so  well  that  we  seem  to  need  every¬ 
thing  .  .  .  The  Bible  says  ‘thou  shalt  not  covet,’ 
but  the  hawkers  say  ‘Thou  Shalt’.” 

You’d  better  read  Uncle  Sam,  who  believes 
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that  marriage  is  not  for  children  (or  for  under¬ 
graduates),  that  playing  house  and  study  don’t 
go  well  together,  that  “true  love  can  wait” — 
with  advantage  to  all  concerned.  He  tells  the 
young  not  to  play  it  cool  and  to  look  with 
suspicion  on  such  slogans  as  “You  can’t  argue 
with  success.”  In  saying  that  the  conquest  of 
space  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Messianic  era,  he  adds:  “Either  our  ethics 
keep  up  with  our  physics  or  we  shall  all  be 
cremated  equal.” 

Funny  Sam  Levenson  turns  out  to  be  pretty 
serious,  whether  he  is  speaking  in  defense  of 
the  “slow  child,”  in  criticism  of  the  sloppy 
workman  (to  whom  getting  a  good  job  has  be¬ 
come  more  important  than  doing  a  good  job), 
and  in  open  questioning  of  the  market  values 
which  have  distorted  or  obliterated  the  human 
ones. 

Marya  Mannes  is  the  author  of  many  articles  on  con¬ 
temporary  American  mores.  This  review  is  reprinted 
with  permission  from  Book  Week.  ©  1966,  New  York 
World  Journal  Tribune,  Inc. 

PAPER  LION  1502 

by  George  Plimpton,  read  by  John  Cannon, 
8R.  Reviewed  by  Myron  Cope. 

The  literature  of  sports  has  been  mainly  an  as¬ 
sembly  line  of  shallow  volumes  aimed  at  the 
level  of  Little  League  readers.  In  recent  years, 
however,  it  has  shown  signs  of  developing  into 
maturity,  as  a  succession  of  skillful  authors, 
still  hopelessly  addicted  to  the  games  of  their 
youth,  turned  the  American  athlete  upside 
down  to  see  what  might  fall  out  of  hinu  . . . 

George  Plimpton’s  first  venture  into  the  new 
sociology  of  sports  was  “Out  of  My  League,” 
in  which  he  described  his  experience  as  an 
amateur  of  all-star  pitching  against  major  lea¬ 
gue  players  in  a  post-season  game.  The  gim¬ 
mick  behind  his  new  book  was  to  persuade  the 
management  of  a  professional  football  team  to 
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let  him  pose  as  a  rookie  quarterback.  From  this 
vantage  point  he  hoped  to  set  down  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  “the  average  weekend  athlete”  to 
life  in  a  pro  football  training  camp. 

Plimpton,  a  New  York  socialite  and  editor 
of  “The  Paris  Review,”  seemed  at  first  to  be 
pushing  the  “out-of-my-league”  idea  much  too 
far.  A  tall,  bony  soda-straw  of  a  man  coveting 
a  place  among  250-pound  mesomorphs,  he 
must  have  been  the  very  image  of  the  Central 
Park  quarterback.  When  he  beards  a  succession 
of  coaches  and  clubowners  to  plead  for  a  place 
in  camp,  he  is  politely  turned  away  as  an 
idiot. . . . 


So  it  goes,  until  Detroit  Lions’  coach  George 
Wilson,  a  relaxed,  earthy  man,  becomes  in¬ 
trigued.  He  grants  Plimpton  player  status  with 
all  its  access  to  strategy  meetings  and  dormitory 
life,  and  agrees  to  play  him  briefly  in  the  big 
intrasquad  game  under  the  lights  of  Pontiac. 

As  it  turned  out,  there  was  one  athlete, 
Wayne  Walker,  in  the  Detroit  Lions’  camp  who 
read  books,  and  he  knew  of  Plimpton’s  earlier 
work.  Plimpton’s  real  identity  was  quickly  out 
of  the  bag,  and  though  he  insisted  that  the 
players  go  no  easier  on  him  than  they  would 
on  any  rookie,  the  extent  of  his  ordeal  under 
the  hot  August  sun  was  largely  limited  to  a 
strong  thirst  for  post-practice  lemonade. 

Thus  Plimpton  emerged  intact  from  the 
Lions’  den  and  has  written  what  is  possibly  the 
most  arresting  and  delightful  narrative  in  all  of 


sports  literature.  For  the  account  of  his  gimmick 
soon  gives  way  to  solid  reportage,  in  which  he 
captures  the  sights  and  sounds  of  pro  football 
with  uncommon  fidelity.  Sports-writers  tolerate 
training  camp  routine  as  a  monotonous  but  un¬ 
demanding  vacation  from  the  office,  whereas 
Plimpton  came  equipped  with  the  neophyte’s 
advantage — an  unabashed  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject — as  well  as  the  artist’s  feeling  for  sig¬ 
nificant  detail. . . . 

From  Book  Week  ©  1966,  New  York  World  Journal 
Tribune,  Inc.,  reprinted  with  permission. 

Talking  books 

The  following  talking  books  were  recently  recorded 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  by  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  They  are  now  available  on  loan  from  your 
regional  library.  For  the  address  of  your  regional 
library,  consult  pages  88-90  of  the  “Catalog  of  Talk¬ 
ing  Books,  1964-1965." 

NONFICTION 

AGES  OF  MAN;  Readings  From  Shakespeare 

1673 

by  William  Shakespeare,  read  by  John  Giel¬ 
gud,  1R.  AFB 

The  great  Shakespearean  actor,  John  Giel¬ 
gud,  presents  twenty  of  his  favorite  passages 
from  the  plays  and  the  sonnets.  This  is  a  re¬ 
recording  from  a  Columbia  record.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  Shakespeare  Without  Tears  by 
Webster.) 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN  1564 

by  Benjamin  Franklin,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock,  5R.  AFB  (Re-recording) 

An  enduring  classic  is  this  straight-forward 
life  story  of  a  typical  early  American.  In  his 
inimitable  style  Franklin  tells  how  he  devel¬ 
oped  his  powers  by  a  strict  regime  of  self- 
education. 


THE  BEST  TIMES;  An  Informal  Memoir  1500 
by  John  Dos  Passos,  read  by  Paul  McGrath, 
6R.  AFB 

A  writer  of  leftist  novels  before  World  War  II, 
Dos  Passos  emerges  equally  as  man  and  au¬ 
thor  in  this  selective  and  rather  fragmentary 
account  of  his  life  up  to  the  year  1936,  when 
the  concluding  volume  of  "USA”  appeared. 
He  looks  back  on  his  experiences  as  an  am¬ 
bulance  driver  in  World  War  I,  his  travels  to 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  and  his  friend¬ 
ships  with  many  personalities  of  the  world  of 
letters. 

THE  BULL  OF  MINOS  1570 

by  Leonard  Cottrell,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  7R.  AFB 

For  the  general  reader  interested  in  antiq¬ 
uities,  this  is  a  fascinating  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  civilization  of  prehistoric 
Greece.  It  describes  the  excavations  of  two 
pioneering  archaeologists,  Heinrich  Schlie- 
mann  and  Sir  Arthur  Evans,  at  Mycenae  and 
at  Knossos  in  Crete. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DILETTANTE  1565 

by  Russell  Lynes,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  6R. 
AFB 

The  arts,  architecture,  artists,  and  the  public 
are  the  subjects  of  most  of  these  pieces  of 
entertaining  social  commentary.  The  author 
joyously  attacks  pretension  in  many  phases 
and  looks  critically  at  some  of  the  group  or 
government  agitation  on  behalf  of  the  arts. 

DOUBLEFIELDS  1622 

by  Elizabeth  Enright,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  5R. 
APH 

In  these  stories  and  sketches  it  is  hard  to 
know  what  is  fact  and  what  is  creation,  but 
the  distinction  is  not  important.  All  have 
beauty  of  form  and  a  polished  style,  and  all 
convey  the  sense  of  wonder  and  the  magic 
of  discovery.  There  are  unexpected  contrasts, 
too,  making  the  whole  volume  a  delight. 
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EDUCATION  BY  UNCLES  1528 

by  Abigail  Adams  Homans,  read  by  Mary  Jane 
Higby,  3R.  AFB 

The  uncles  were  the  three  Adams  brothers, 
Charles  Francis,  Brooks,  and  Henry,  grand¬ 
sons  of  the  sixth  President.  This  charming 
memoir  recalls  them  and  their  influence  on 
the  growth  of  a  young  girl  in  Quincy  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  Washington  and  Paris.  (In  container  with: 
Under  Gemini  by  Bolton.) 

THE  FIRMAMENT  OF  TIME  1556 

by  Loren  C.  Eiseley,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
3R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

These  six  lectures  on  the  history  of  evolutions 
are  far  more  than  mere  scientific  writing.  The 
product  of  a  first-rate  mind,  they  display  the 
author's  knowledge  of  the  history  of  science 
and  his  feeling  for  philosophy  and  poetry. 
(In  container  with:  The  Immense  Journey  by 
Eiseley.) 

FORTY  YEARS  WITH  BERENSON  1566 

by  Nicky  Mariano,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
9R.  AFB 

Bernard  Berenson,  the  authority  on  Italian 
art  who  died  in  1959,  had  a  villa  outside  Flor¬ 
ence  where  important  visitors  continually 
came  and  went.  Miss  Mariano,  hired  as  his 
secretary,  gradually  became  his  manager  and 
companion  during  the  disability,  and  after  the 
death,  of  Mary  Berenson.  This  affectionate, 
intimate  memoir,  with  its  humorous  touches, 
presents  a  rounded  picture  of  the  man. 

GAUGUIN  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS  1563 

by  Bengt  Danielsson,  read  by  John  Cannon, 
8R.  AFB 

The  last  ten  years  of  the  artist's  life,  spent  in 
the  Marquesas,  are  reconstructed  by  an  an¬ 
thropologist  who  lives  in  Tahiti.  Realizing  that 
none  of  Gauguin's  biographers  had  ever  been 
to  the  South  Seas,  he  was  able  to  correct  a 
surprising  number  of  errors  and  to  portray 
his  subject  as  a  unique  personality  in  a 
unique  local  environment. 
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GLORY,  GOD,  AND  GOLD  1412 

by  Paul  Wellman,  read  by  Luis  Van  Rooten, 
12R.  AFB 

A  fresh,  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Southwest,  from  Coronado’s  discovery  of 
it  in  1540  to  the  development  of  the  atom 
bomb.  It  is  appealing  to  the  general  reader 
and  to  the  interested  high-school  student. 

THE  IMMENSE  JOURNEY  1556 

by  Loren  C.  Eiseley,  read  by  Donald  Hotaling, 
4R.  AFB 

The  story  of  man’s  journey  from  his  inverte¬ 
brate  beginning  is  told  with  unusual  elo¬ 
quence  and  imagination,  as  well  as  from  a 
fresh  point  of  view.  The  author  is  a  scientist 
who  can  look  beyond  science  into  the  realm 
of  the  spirit,  and  his  writing  is  both  enjoyable 
and  stimulating.  (In  container  with:  The  Fir¬ 
mament  of  Time  by  Eiseley.) 

IN  MY  FATHER’S  COURT  1555 

by  Isaac  B.  Singer,  read  by  Leon  Janney,  7R. 
AFB 

The  author  recalls  incidents  from  his  child¬ 
hood  in  a  poor  quarter  of  Warsaw,  where  his 
father,  a  rabbi,  was  constantly  called  on  for 
advice,  adjudication,  and  rulings  on  points  of 
Jewish  law.  A  unique  world  that  no  longer  ex¬ 
ists  is  thus  transmuted  into  a  work  of  art. 

THE  JURY  RETURNS  1531 

by  Louis  Nizer,  read  by  Lawrence  Keith,  14R. 
AFB 

The  author  of  “My  Life  in  Court”  recalls  four 
episodes  in  his  career,  conveying  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  trial  and  harrowing  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  as  well  as  he  did  that  of  the 
jurors.  The  cases  deal  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  a  murderer,  an  unusual  divorce  action,  the 
indictment  for  bribery  of  ex-Teamster  presi¬ 
dent  Beck,  and  John  Henry  Faulk’s  blacklist¬ 
ing  in  radio  and  television. 


KOUFAX  1372 

by  Sanford  Koufax,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran, 
8R.  APH 

The  reminiscences  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
pitchers  in  the  history  of  baseball.  Recalling 
his  youth  in  Brooklyn  and  his  career  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Dodgers,  Koufax  explains  the 
various  myths  that  have  grown  up  about  him, 
and  re-creates  many  of  his  games. 

LODESTONE  AND  EVENING  STAR  1450 
by  Ian  Cameron,  read  by  Art  Metzler,  10R. 
APH 

Historian  and  seaman,  the  author  writes  with 
infectious  enthusiasm  about  the  exploits  of 
some  intrepid  mariners,  from  an  Egyptian 
visit  to  Mozambique  to  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
voyages  of  discovery.  If  some  of  the  earliest 
expeditions  are  unsubstantiated  and  some  of 
his  conclusions  are  controversial,  the  narra¬ 
tive,  with  its  copious  quotation  from  con¬ 
temporary  writing,  is  illuminating  and  con¬ 
tinuously  interesting. 

LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  1554 

by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  read 
by  House  Jameson,  17R.  AFB 

In  a  long  but  consistently  interesting  study  of 
LBJ’s  personality  and  his  career  in  public  life, 
a  well-known  team  of  Washington  reporters 
lucidly  describe  how  Johnson  sought,  ac¬ 
quired,  and  used  power  in  achieving  his  po¬ 
litical  aims.  The  impartial  but  basically  sym¬ 
pathetic  analysis  has  both  general  appeal 
and  lasting  value. 

THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  DON  QUIXOTE;  The 
Story  of  Miguel  Cervantes  1362 

by  Rafaello  Busoni,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert, 
4R.  APH 

The  social  customs  and  intrigues  of  16th- 
century  Spain  form  a  background  for  this 
account  of  a  remarkable  man,  the  creator  of 
Don  Quixote.  Cervantes  knew  poverty,  im¬ 
prisonment,  wanderings,  brief  security,  and 


finally  fame.  Of  interest  to  high  school  and 
older  readers. 

MAN’S  CONQUEST  OF  SPACE  1506 

by  James  J.  Haggerty,  read  by  Donald  Hotal- 
ing,  2R.  AFB 

A  readable,  introductory  account  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  space  exploration,  the  space¬ 
craft  used,  and  the  projects  to  put  man  in 
space.  One  of  the  Vistas  of  Science  series. 

MAN’S  FIRST  LOVE;  The  Great  Command¬ 
ment  1375 

by  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  read  by  Livingston  Gil¬ 
bert,  5R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

The  dimension  and  dynamics  of  Christian 
love,  as  defined  in  the  First  Commandment, 
are  vividly  presented  by  one  of  the  country’s 
best-known  preachers.  This  comprehensive, 
logical  discussion  is  for  the  literate  layman. 

MIRACLE  AT  PHILADELPHIA  1529 

by  Catherine  Drinker  Bowen,  read  by  Kermit 
Murdock,  8R.  AFB 

An  author  well  known  for  her  scholarly  ap¬ 
proach  and  her  colorful,  readable  treatment 
of  history  here  pictures  the  development  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  With 
the  aid  of  letters,  diaries,  and  official  records, 
she  characterizes  the  delegates  and  shows 
how  post-Revolutionary  America  looked  to 
some  foreign  visitors. 

MON  CHER  PAPA,  FRANKLIN  AND  THE 
LADIES  OF  PARIS  1558 

by  Claude  Anne  Lopez,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
7R.  AFB 

This  account  of  a  favorite  American  in  one  of 
his  most  amusing  and  successful  roles  is  a 
sheer  delight.  The  70-year-old  Franklin's  so¬ 
cial  and  gently  flirtatious  relationships  with 
the  French  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  are 
delicately  drawn  by  an  assistant  editor  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Franklin  papers  at  Yale  University; 
as  a  result,  we  have  a  historical  essay  that 
reads  like  a  novel. 
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MY  WAY  WAS  NORTH  1451 

by  Frank  Dufresne,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran, 
6R.  APH 

Recollections  of  more  than  twenty  years  in 
Alaska  by  a  man  who  became  the  outstand¬ 
ing  authority  on  its  wildlife.  Beginning  as  a 
field  agent  for  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  he 
was  its  Alaska  chief  for  ten  years.  His  account 
of  his  travels,  his  adventures,  and  his  friends 
among  Eskimos,  prospectors,  and  wild  ani¬ 
mals  will  have  tremendous  appeal  for  the  na¬ 
ture  lover. 

PAPER  LION  1502 

by  George  Plimpton,  read  by  John  Cannon, 
8R.  AFB 

A  professional  writer  tells  how  he  tried  out  as 
a  last-string  quarterback  for  the  Detroit  Lions 
professional  football  team.  Innumerable  de¬ 
tails  of  their  activities,  the  styles  of  individual 
players  and  coaches,  the  in-game  tensions 
and  off-hours  carousing,  and  Mr.  Plimpton's 
reactions  to  it  all  make  this  a  thoroughly  en¬ 
gaging  book  for  the  fans. 

THE  SECRET  SURRENDER  1501 

by  Allen  W.  Dulles,  read  by  David  Perry,  7R. 
AFB 

As  engrossing  as  spy  fiction  is  this  account 
of  the  complicated  negotiation  which  led  to 
the  surrender  of  the  Germans  in  Northern 
Italy  in  1945.  The  author,  then  head  of  the 
OSS,  investigated  unpublished  sources  to 
supplement  his  own  experiences  and  present 
a  complete  picture  of  “Operation  Sunrise.” 

SELECTED  POEMS  1533 

by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  read  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Scourby,  4R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

Among  the  poems  are  “The  Rime  of  the  Anci¬ 
ent  Mariner,”  “Christabel,”  and  “Kubla 
Khan.”  The  introduction  consists  of  a  brief 
biography  and  an  appraisal  of  the  poet's 
work. 
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SHAKESPEARE  WITHOUT  TEARS  1573 
by  Margaret  Webster,  read  by  Margaret  Web¬ 
ster,  8R.  AFB 

An  introduction  to  the  plays  as  they  are 
staged,  by  an  English  actress  and  producer. 
With  wit  and  scholarship  she  examines  the 
background  of  the  Elizabethan  theater,  modi¬ 
fications  in  theatrical  practice,  and  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  actors  and  audiences  in 
Shakespeare's  day  and  ours,  among  other 
subjects.  (In  container  with:  The  Ages  of  Man 
by  Shakespeare.) 

THE  TERRITORIAL  IMPERATIVE  1427 
by  Robert  Ardrey,  read  by  Donald  Hotaling, 
9R.  AFB 

Briefly,  the  thesis  of  this  stimulating  book  is 
that  man  is  a  territorial  species  whose  be¬ 
havior  is  characteristic  of  that  widely  ob¬ 
served  in  animals.  The  author  buttresses  it 
with  fascinating  anecdotes  of  wildlife  and 
with  references  to  various  interpretations  and 
scientific  controversies,  producing  a  volume 
that  may  arouse  disagreement  but  is  always 
interesting. 

THAT  MAN  IS  YOU  1530 

by  Louis  Evely,  read  by  Ernest  Graves,  4R. 
AFB 

These  meditations,  by  a  widely  known  spirit¬ 
ual  director  in  Belgium,  convey  a  positive 
message  of  divine  love  and  hope.  Especially 
noteworthy  are  the  chapters  on  poverty  of 
spirit,  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  “lay 
spirituality.” 

THIS  IS  MY  LIFE  1471 

by  Thyra  F.  Bjorn,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales, 
3R.  APH 

The  author  warmly  recalls  the  changes  that 
came  into  her  busy  life  with  the  publication  of 
her  first  book,  “Papa's  Wife,”  in  1954.  They 
are  described  in  a  pleasant,  anecdotal  style 
that  reveals  her  homespun  philosophy  and 
sincere  religious  faith.  Those  who  have  en- 


joyed  her  earlier  books  will  want  to  read  this 
one. 

THREE  WAYS  OF  ASIAN  WISDOM  1571 
by  Nancy  Wilson  Ross,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
5R.  AFB 

Based  upon  years  of  study,  this  is  an  intro¬ 
duction  for  the  average  reader  to  the  back¬ 
ground,  history,  beliefs,  and  significance  of 
the  three  major  religions  of  the  Far  East.  The 
author's  evident  sympathy  and  understand¬ 
ing  are  not  marred  by  overenthusiasm  or  any 
trace  of  condescension.  She  includes  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  influence  of  each  faith  on  art. 

TRAVELS  WITH  CHARLEY  1532 

by  John  Steinbeck,  read  by  Norman  Rose, 
5R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

Realizing  that  as  an  American  writer  he  had 
quite  lost  touch  with  his  country,  the  author 
set  out  on  a  swing  around  the  United  States 
to  see  what  it  is  really  like.  He  traveled  in  a 
trailer  with  “an  old  French  gentleman 
poodle.”  Here  is  the  leisurely  account  of 
what  he  saw,  whom  he  talked  to,  and  his  con¬ 
clusions,  both  hopeful  and  otherwise. 

UNDER  GEMINI  1528 

by  Isabel  Bolton,  read  by  Connie  Lembcke, 
3R.  AFB 

A  memoir  of  the  author's  childhood.  The  five 
orphaned  Miller  children  lived  in  the  late 
Victorian  world  of  New  England,  absorbed  in 
their  own  activities,  for  which  adult  relatives 
were  only  a  background.  The  narrative  and 
Mary’s  childhood,  in  which  her  twin  sister 
was  the  central  factor,  end  abruptly  at  age 
fourteen.  (In  container  with:  Education  by 
Uncles  by  Homans.) 

WE  DARE  TO  SAY  OUR  FATHER  1557 
by  Louis  Evely,  read  by  Ernest  Graves,  3R. 
AFB 

In  a  meditation  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Abbe 
Evely  discusses  the  real  meaning  of  various 


words  and  phrases,  pointing  out  the  effect 
their  literal  interpretation  would  have  on  ordi¬ 
nary  practices. 

THE  WRECK  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  1448 
by  Edward  L.  Beach,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  8R. 

APH 

On  August  29,  1916,  the  armored  cruiser, 
U.S.S.  Memphis,  was  thrown  on  the  reefs  at 
Santo  Domingo  and  wrecked  by  a  tidal  wave 
of  unprecedented  force.  The  labors  of  officers 
and  crew  to  save  the  ship  are  recounted  in 
detail,  from  sources  such  as  official  docu¬ 
ments  and  the  narratives  of  survivors.  The 
result  is  a  convincing  account  of  a  dramatic 
bit  of  naval  history. 


FICTION 

ANOTHER  SPRING  1441 

by  Loula  G.  Erdman,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  7R.  APH 

Divided  loyalties  in  Missouri  during  the  Civil 
War  years  are  the  subject  of  an  appealing 
novel.  It  depicts  the  helplessness  of  innocent 
persons  displaced  by  the  absurdities  of  war, 
but  ends  on  a  note  of  hope. 

THE  CAPTAIN  1495 

by  Jan  de  Hartog,  read  by  Michael  C.  Laur¬ 
ence,  9R.  AFB 

This  compelling  novel  deals  with  the  matur¬ 
ing  of  a  young  Dutch  tugboat  captain  and  his 
experiences  on  the  Murmansk  run.  Present¬ 
ing  a  graphic  picture  of  the  senselessness 
and  brutality  of  war,  it  will  appeal  especially 
to  men. 

COLLECTED  STORIES  1525 

by  Jack  W.  Schaefer,  read  by  Bucky  Kozlow, 
16R.  AFB 

Demonstrating  the  author’s  mastery  of  nar¬ 
rative  technique,  these  stories  represent  a 
rich  variety  of  human  reaction  to  real  situ- 
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ations.  Although  they  are  all  set  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  West  of  the  late  19th  century,  they  are 
by  no  means  ordinary  “Westerns.”  They  will 
appeal  to  any  lover  of  a  good  story. 

THE  FRONTIERS  OF  THE  SEA  1527 

by  Peter  Ustinov,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  5R. 
AFB 

Nine  short  stories,  a  number  of  which  have 
appeared  in  the  “Atlantic,”  reveal  the  au¬ 
thor’s  understanding  of  human  frailty,  his 
cosmopolitan  background,  and  his  facility 
with  well-turned  plots.  A  variety  of  settings 
and  situations  make  this  an  entertaining  col¬ 
lection. 

GIANTS  IN  THE  EARTH  1462 

by  0.  E.  Rolvaag,  read  by  Lester  Rawlins,  HR. 
AFB 

To  Per  Hansa  the  struggle  to  tame  the  Dakota 
prairie  meant  life  and  freedom,  but  for  his 
wife  their  existence  fifty  miles  from  anywhere 
was  a  nightmare  of  loneliness,  terror,  and 
despair.  A  penetrating  study  of  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  the  pioneer. 

THE  HARDY  BREED  1439 

by  Giles  A.  Lutz,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  4R.  APH 

How  Haden  Edwards  led  a  band  of  settlers  to 
Fredonia  in  early  Texas,  and  so  antagonized 
both  corrupt  Mexican  officials  and  the  bandits 
that  the  village  was  virtually  at  war. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  TOM  JONES, 

A  FOUNDLING  1494 

by  Henry  Fielding,  read  by  George  Rose,  22R. 
AFB 

One  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  of  English 
novels,  this  is  the  high-spirited  story  of  a 
foundling,  who  was  left  on  a  doorstep  and 
adopted  by  a  worthy  country  squire.  After 
many  adventures,  generally  involving  women, 
Tom  triumphs  over  his  enemies,  wins  his  true 
love,  and  settles  down  to  be  respectable. 
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IN  SICKNESS  AND  IN  HEALTH  1575 

by  Ruth  Rendell,  read  by  Connie  Lembcke, 
4R.  AFB 

Alice  was  plain  but  wealthy  and  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  marry  an  attractive,  younger 
man.  Presently,  however,  doubts  developed 
about  his  motives.  This  is  a  satisfyingly  in¬ 
genious  mystery  by  an  accomplished  writer. 

MOUNTAIN  MAN  1437 

by  Vardis  Fisher,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  9R.  APH 

A  stirring  piece  of  Americana,  picturing  the 
fur  trader’s  love  of  nature  and  struggle  to 
survive.  He  is  involved  with  a  woman  who 
exists  in  a  state  of  shock  after  killing  the 
Indian  murderers  of  her  children.  The  story 
has  plenty  of  blood  and  guts,  but  little  sex. 

THE  MUSTANG  TRAIL  1438 

by  Leonard  L.  Foreman,  read  by  Jim  Walton, 
4R.  APH 

A  light-hearted  Western  about  the  rivalry  of 
a  couple  of  redoubtable  badmen,  who  have 
their  admirable  qualities.  In  trying  to  steal 
two  herds  of  horses  and  sell  them  to  the 
Army,  they  defeat  each  other  and  foster 
romance  between  the  owners  of  the  herds. 

NEVER  NO  MORE  1545 

by  Shirley  Seifert,  read  by  Julie  Shaw,  7R. 
APH 

Daniel  Boone’s  wife  Rebecca  is  the  heroine  of 
a  stirring  story  about  a  “borrowed  winter” 
the  Boone  family  spent  in  southwestern  Vir¬ 
ginia  before  traveling  on  to  Kentucky.  Though 
little  is  known  about  Rebecca,  the  author 
makes  her  a  strong,  patient  character  with 
flashing  black  eyes  from  her  Irish  ancestry. 

PERELANDRA  1460 

by  Clive  S.  Lewis,  read  by  Brendan  Burke,  6R. 
AFB 

In  a  sequel  to  “Out  of  the  Silent  Planet,”  the 
English  visitor  is  ordered  to  a  neighboring 
world,  a  paradise  threatened  by  a  villainous 


scientist.  The  conflict  between  good  and  evil 
is  the  central  idea  of  the  story. 

THE  PHANTOM  SETTER,  AND  OTHER 
STORIES  1443 

by  Robert  W.  Murphy,  read  by  Paul  Watson, 
6R.  APH 

All  of  these  outdoor  stories  (first  published 
in  the  “Saturday  Evening  Post")  deal  with 
hunting,  but  without  cruelty.  The  author 
states  that  his  aim  is  to  entertain  the  reader 
and  take  him  out  of  his  everyday  life  into  new 
surroundings,  and  in  this  he  is  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful. 

THE  PILOT  1365 

by  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  read  by  George 
Walsh,  10R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

A  pioneer  sea  story,  written  early  in  the  19th 
century.  The  plot  was  suggested  by  an  epi¬ 
sode  in  the  life  of  John  Paul  Jones,  but  it  is 
heavily  embroidered  with  romance,  intrigue, 
betrayal,  near-shipwreck,  and  sea  fights. 

THE  PLAYBOY  BOOK  OF  CRIME  AND 
SUSPENSE  1523 

selected  by  the  editors,  read  by  Lawrence 
Keith,  9R.  AFB 

Twenty-eight  tales  of  crime,  violence,  danger, 
and  intrigue,  whose  authors  range  from  Steve 
Allen  to  Ian  Fleming.  There  are  many  sur¬ 
prises  in  this  exciting  collection,  which  will  be 
popular  with  all  mystery  fans. 

THE  PLAYBOY  BOOK  OF  SCIENCE  FICTION 
AND  FANTASY  1524 

selected  by  the  editors,  read  by  Staats  Cots- 
worth,  9R.  AFB 

These  memorable  tales  are  the  work  of  some 
outstanding  writers,  including  Ray  Bradbury, 
Arthur  C.  Clarke,  Frederik  Pohl,  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Sturgeon.  They  are  characterized  by 
authenticity  of  background  and  freshness  of 
presentation,  and  will  be  snapped  up  by  sci¬ 
ence  fiction  devotees. 


THE  POISONED  CROWN  1536 

by  Maurice  Druon,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  6R.  AFB 

The  sequel  to  “The  Strangled  Queen”  deals 
with  the  marriage  of  King  Louis  X  of  France 
to  the  lovely  young  daughter  of  Charles  Mar¬ 
tel.  Like  its  forerunners,  this  volume  is  out¬ 
standing  as  history  even  more  than  as  fiction. 

THE  RUNNING  BACK  1416 

by  Tex  Maule,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  4R.  APH 

Gridiron  fans  know  immediately  that  this 
story  of  professional  football  could  only  have 
been  written  by  an  old  hand.  It  is  a  realistic 
account  of  Bob  Ottum’s  experiences  in  trying 
to  establish  himself  with  the  team  to  which  he 
has  been  traded.  In  the  climax,  a  critical 
game,  his  character  and  courage  are  proved. 

THE  SPY  1366 

by  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  read  by  Grant 
Sheehan,  HR.  APH  (Re-recording) 

The  period  of  this  exciting  story  is  the  later 
part  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
place  is  New  York  State,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hudson.  Both  characters  and  events  are 
mainly  fictional,  against  a  background  of  his¬ 
tory. 

13  WAYS  TO  DISPOSE  OF  A  BODY  1296 
ed.  by  Basil  Davenport,  read  by  Lester  Raw¬ 
lins,  6R.  AFB 

Superior  short  stories  on  the  subject  of  mur¬ 
der,  the  authors  ranging  from  Lord  Dunsany 
and  Robert  Graves  to  Ray  Bradbury  and  Stan¬ 
ley  Ellin. 

THOSE  WHO  LOVE  1497 

by  Irving  Stone,  read  by  Bucky  Kozlow,  21 R. 
AFB 

Old-fashioned  romance  and  historical  accu¬ 
racy  are  blended  into  a  very  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  Abigail  and  John  Adams.  As  seen 
through  Abigail's  eyes,  it  is  the  story  of  the 
careers  and  wanderings  of  John  and  his  fam- 
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ily,  ending  with  the  close  of  his  Presidency 
in  1801.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  young  adults, 
as  well  as  their  elders. 

THREE  CHEERS  AND  A  TIGER  1386 

by  Edwin  McDowell,  read  by  George  Walsh, 
7R.  APH 

Football  enthusiasts  will  enjoy  this  satirical 
novel  about  the  miraculous  success  of  the 
"Plainfield  Pythons”  during  the  1955  sea¬ 
son.  It  was  all  due  to  the  inspiring  enthusiasm 
of  the  new  cheerleader,  but  it  could  not  last. 
A  scandal  erupted,  and  the  result  was  a  Sen¬ 
ate  investigation. 

TRUE  TALES  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS  1436 
ed.  by  A.  Grove  Day  and  Carl  Stroven,  read  by 
William  Gladden,  9R.  APH 

Not  strictly  factual,  these  entertaining  stories 
are  the  work  of  such  popular  writers  as  Eu¬ 
gene  Burdick,  Somerset  Maugham,  R.  L. 

JUVENILE 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  1482 

by  James  H.  Daugherty,  read  by  Ryan  Hallo- 
ran,  4R.  APH 

The  human  appeal  and  steady  development 
of  the  great  American  president  and  his  per¬ 
spective  on  the  Civil  War.  For  young  adults. 

AMERICA  BEFORE  MAN  1456 

by  Elizabeth  C.  Baity,  read  by  Milton  Metz, 
4R.  APH 

Starting  with  the  creation  of  the  earth  itself, 
there  follows  the  record  of  land  formation, 
first  life,  fossils,  invertebrates,  land  and  air 
reptiles,  early  mammals,  the  Ice  Age,  and 
homo  sapiens  as  they  occurred  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  For  young  adults. 

ANDREW  JACKSON  1428 

by  Margaret  L.  Coit,  read  by  Andy  Chappell, 
3R.  APH 

Description  and  explanation  of  Jackson's  two 
administrations,  of  contemporary  domestic 
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Stevenson,  and  James  Michener.  They  are 
satisfying  reading  for  adventure  lovers, 

WHEN  EIGHT  BELLS  TOLL  1440 

by  Alistair  MacLean,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell, 
7R.  APH 

High  adventure  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland 
involves  a  British  Secret  Service  agent  with  a 
gang  of  clever  hi-jackers.  Realistic  details  of 
sailing  mingle  with  the  suspense,  which  is 
heightened  by  the  disguised  motives  of  the 
characters  up  to  the  last  minute. 

WINTER  WEDDING  1401 

by  Martha  Harper,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  6R. 
APH 

Having  lost  her  fiance  in  the  Civil  War,  Belle 
Barnhart  went  to  Iowa  to  teach  in  a  country 
school  and  try  to  remake  her  life.  This  realis¬ 
tic,  authentic  family  story  will  please  the 
young  or  older  reader  of  period  romances. 

NONFICTION 

and  foreign  affairs,  and  of  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men  around  Jackson.  For  grades  5-7. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  1483 

by  Clara  I.  Judson,  read  by  Paul  Watson,  4R. 
APH 

A  factual  but  dramatic  story  of  the  versatile 
statesman  and  the  exciting  period  in  which 
he  lived.  For  grades  6-8. 

BLACK  MAGIC,  WHITE  MAGIC  1429 

by  Gary  Jennings,  read  by  Andy  Chappell, 
3R.  APH 

An  account  of  magic  in  history,  modern  su¬ 
perstitions,  and  attempts  to  alter  nature  with 
the  aid  of  the  supernatural.  Witchcraft  and 
witch  hunts,  alchemy,  magic  in  medicine,  and 
ritual  magic.  For  grades  6-8. 

DANIEL  BOONE,  WILDERNESS  SCOUT  1485 
by  Stewart  E.  White,  read  by  Art  Metzler,  5R. 
APH 

The  adventures,  captures,  escapades  and 


battles  of  the  great  frontiersman  and  his  pe¬ 
riod  of  history.  For  young  adults. 

FROM  SPINNING  WHEEL 
TO  SPACECRAFT  1593 

by  Harry  E.  Neal,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  4R. 
APH 

The  inventions  that  brought  about  the  mech¬ 
anization  of  hand  operations,  thus  working 
almost  incredible  changes  in  the  life  and  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country,  are  of  perennial  interest. 
Among  those  treated  in  this  book  are  the 
steamboat,  the  sewing  machine,  the  radio, 
and  the  airplane.  The  style  is  informal,  and 
numerous  anecdotes  enliven  the  account. 
For  grades  6-9. 

THE  JACK  TALES  1481 

ed.  by  Richard  Chase,  read  by  Burt  Black- 
well,  3R.  APH 

Folk  tales  from  the  mountain  country  of 
North  Carolina.  For  grades  4-6. 

LOST  WORLDS  1484 

by  Anne  T.  White,  read  by  Grant  Sheehan, 
5R.  APH 

A  description  of  the  reconstruction  of  four 
vast,  buried  civilizations — Minos,  Egypt  of 
the  Pharoahs,  Babylonia-Assyria,  and  the 
Maya.  For  grades  6-9. 

THE  STORY  OF  KING  ARTHUR  AND  HIS 
KNIGHTS  1435 

by  Howard  Pyle,  read  by  Bryan  Clark,  9R. 
APH 

The  legendary  tales,  set  in  medieval  days,  of 
the  adventurous  King  Arthur  and  the  knights 
of  his  Round  Table.  For  grades  6-9. 

THE  WORLD  OF  COLUMBUS 
AND  SONS  1363 

by  Genevieve  Foster,  read  by  Bryan  Clark, 
9R.  APH 

There  is  a  fine  sense  of  continuity  in  this  ac¬ 


count  of  world  events  over  a  period  of  88 
years.  It  begins  with  the  birth  of  Columbus 
and  ends  with  the  death  of  his  younger  son, 
Ferdinand.  For  grades  5-8. 

WORLDS  WITHOUT  END  1457 

by  Isabel  Barclay,  read  by  George  Walsh,  7R. 
APH 

Lives  of  explorers — both  renowned  and  little- 
known — and  their  discoveries  from  the  time 
of  Hannu  of  ancient  Egypt  to  the  modern  era. 
For  young  adults. 

JUVENILE  FICTION 

AND  NOW  MIGUEL  1473 

by  Joseph  Krumgold,  read  by  Livingston  Gil¬ 
bert,  4R.  APH 

A  young  New  Mexican  tells  of  his  secret  long¬ 
ing  to  go  with  the  men  who  every  year  take 
the  sheep  to  graze.  In  a  poetic  conclusion  the 
boy  realizes  a  great  moment  on  the  moun¬ 
tain.  A  Newbery  winner.  For  grades  6-8. 

BEN  AND  ME  1431 

by  Robert  Lawson,  read  by  Jerry  Melloy,  2R. 
APH 

Benjamin  Franklin’s  story  is  told  by  his  con¬ 
fidential  counselor  and  traveling  companion, 
Amos,  a  mouse.  For  grades  5-9.  (In  container 
with:  Mr.  Revere  and  I  by  Lawson.) 

THE  GOOD  MASTER  1480 

by  Kate  Seredy,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  3R. 
APH 

A  warm,  humorous  story  about  the  escapades 
of  a  lively  girl  from  Budapest,  on  her  uncle’s 
farm  in  Hungary  before  the  First  World  War. 
For  grades  5-7. 

JUST  SO  STORIES  1518 

by  Rudyard  Kipling,  read  by  Paul  Watson, 
3R.  APH 

Nonsense  tales  about  the  adventures  of  var- 
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ious  animals  in  the  High  and  Far-off  Times. 
For  grades  4-6. 

MEGAN  1404 

by  Iris  Noble,  read  by  Terry  Sales,  4R.  APH 

The  story  of  an  orphan  and  her  difficult  ad¬ 
justment  to  family  and  community  becomes 
fresh  and  absorbing  against  a  background  of 
pioneering  in  western  Canada.  Near-riots,  a 
blizzard,  and  a  mountainslide  are  high  points, 
but  there  is  drama  also  in  the  struggle  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  many  backgrounds  to  live  together 
peaceably.  For  grades  6-8. 

MR.  REVERE  AND  I  1431 

by  Robert  Lawson,  read  by  Van  Vance,  2R. 
APH 

An  unconventional  account  of  “certain  epi¬ 
sodes  in  the  career  of  Paul  Revere,  Esq.,  as 
recently  revealed  by  his  horse,  Schehera¬ 
zade,  late  pride  of  His  Royal  Majesty’s  14th 
Regiment  of  Foot.”  For  grades  6-8.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  Ben  and  Me  by  Lawson.) 

SEA  CHANGE  1417 

by  Dorthy  Pitkin,  read  by  Mitzi  Friedlander, 
4R.  APH 

A  girl  of  sixteen  and  her  difficulties  in  grow¬ 
ing  up  are  the  basis  of  a  convincing,  absorb¬ 
ing  story.  In  her  summer  job  as  bottle  washer 
at  a  marine  biological  station,  Vicky  begins 
to  see  the  parallel  between  adolescence  and 
the  development  of  life  in  the  intertidal  zone. 
For  young  adults. 

STAR  RANGERS  1360 

by  Andre  Norton,  pseud.,  read  by  Milton 
Metz,  5R.  APH 

This  exciting  science-fiction  adventure,  set 
in  the  81st  century,  concerns  the  crew  of  a 
space  patrol  ship  which  crashes  on  an  un¬ 
known  planet.  It  vividly  conveys  the  awe  and 
wonder  of  outer  space,  avoiding  the  weird 
and  incredible.  For  young  adults. 
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STORM  FROM  THE  WEST  1418 

by  Barbara  Willard,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  3R. 
APH 

Six  assorted  children,  aged  ten  to  sixteen, 
four  of  them  American  and  two  English,  make 
an  explosive  mixture.  The  marriage  of  the 
English  mother  and  American  father  brings 
them  all  together  in  a  cottage  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland;  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
conflict,  described  with  humor  and  under¬ 
standing,  before  they  settle  down  as  one 
family.  For  grades  6-8. 

STRANGERS  IN  AFRICA  1513 

by  Russell  Davis  and  Brent  Ashabranner, 
read  by  Milton  Metz,  3R.  APH 

Two  young  American  boys  find  themselves 
in  Africa  as  members  of  a  team  organized  to 
combat  the  spread  of  the  dreaded  tsetse  fly. 
For  grades  6-8. 

WATCH  FOR  A  TALL  WHITE  SAIL  1430 

by  Margaret  E.  Bell,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  4R.  APH 

Florence  Monroe  is  the  central  character  in 
this  unusual  story  of  a  family  who  moved  to 
Alaska  in  1887.  Their  reactions  to  hardship 
and  strain  and  their  close  relationship  are 
made  very  real.  In  the  end  the  tall  white  sail 
brings  happiness  to  Florence.  For  young 
adults. 
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available  on  loan  from  your  own  regional  library.  All 
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ART  APPRECIATION  MADE  SIMPLE  MT  1755 

by  John  P.  Sedgwick,  7  reels 

Basically  a  history  of  art.  Also  included  are 


approaches  to  understanding  certain  kinds 
of  major  art  and  corrections  of  popular  mis¬ 
conceptions.  The  author  attempts  to  convey 
to  the  reader  his  enthusiasm  for  the  wonder 
of  artistic  creation. 

THE  CHILD’S  BOOK  OF  FOLKLORE  MT  3199 
by  Marion  V.  Emrich  &  George  G.  Korson, 
4  reels 

Also  fascinating  for  adults,  this  collection  of 
songs  and  singing  games  contains  music, 
folktales,  tall  tales,  superstitions,  riddles,  and 
beliefs  and  customs  found  in  America. 

EMBATTLED  CRITIC  MT  1069 

by  John  Canaday,  2  reels 

A  collection  of  39  essays  reworked  from  ar¬ 
ticles  which  appeared  originally  in  “The  New 
York  Times”  and  “Horizon”  magazine.  The 
Times  art  critic  states  his  case  against 
pseudo-abstract  expressionism,  the  avant- 
garde  artists  who  tastelessly  proliferate  it, 
the  dealers  who  sell  it  for  exorbitant  prices, 
and  the  critics  who  use  double  talk  to  de¬ 
scribe  it. 

FLYING:  PRINCIPLES  OF  FLIGHT  AND  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  AIR  CRAFT  MT  3125 
by  Martin  Caidin,  2  reels 

The  concise,  authoritative,  technical  informa¬ 
tion  presented  here  is  aimed  at  the  high- 
school  student  or  general  adult  reader.  It 
includes  discussions  of  the  atmosphere,  air¬ 
plane  design,  types  of  engines,  and  flight 
navigation.  There  is  also  a  glossary  of  avi¬ 
ation  terms. 

HISTORY  BEGINS  AT  SUMER  MT  2036 
by  Samuel  Noah  Kramer,  3  reels 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  man’s  first 
written  records.  It  tells  of  the  archeological 
search  into  the  beginnings  of  man’s  intel¬ 
lectual  growth  and  interprets  some  of  the 
historic  papers  of  Mid-Eastern  civilization. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  MUSEUM  IN  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  MT  911 
by  Nelson  Coon,  1  reel 

The  history  and  objectives  of  museum  work 
with  the  blind,  including  a  discussion  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  materials  used  for  display  and 
convincing  evidence  as  to  which  are  prefer¬ 
able.  The  author  also  describes  museum 
work  as  carried  out  at  Perkins  School. 

PROJECT  APOLLO:  MAN  TO 
THE  MOON  MT  3074 

by  Thomas  W.  Alexander,  3  reels 

Technology  is  only  one  of  the  aspects  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  account  of  America’s  pro¬ 
jected  first  expedition  into  outer  space.  The 
author,  a  science  reporter,  tells  of  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  undertaking,  the  logistics  problem, 
the  selection  of  personnel,  and  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  NASA  programs  and  Project  Mercury. 

A  TREASURY  OF  EARLY  MUSIC  MT  3394 

by  Carl  Parrish,  6  reels 

An  anthology  of  master  works  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Baroque  era 
that  includes  works  by  Telemann,  Vivaldi, 
Gibbons  and  Palestrina.  Devoted  largely  to 
musical  examples. 

VAN  GOGH  MT  1186 

by  Peter  Burra,  1  reel 

A  vivid  portrayal  of  an  artist’s  restless  career; 
the  events  and  emotions  that  lay  behind  the 
fierce  energy  of  Van  Gogh’s  canvasses. 

WAGNER’S  RING  AND  ITS  SYMBOLS:  THE 
MUSIC  AND  THE  MYTH  MT  2331 

by  Robert  Donington,  5  reels 

A  study  of  the  meaning  of  the  Ring  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  The  words,  music,  and  staging  of  the 
four  operas  are  discussed.  Included  is  a  list  of 
musical  themes  together  with  their  uses  and 
implications.  In  part,  this  is  an  attempt  to 
show  how  Wagner,  like  all  true  creators, 
achieved  profundities  of  which  he  could  not 
have  been  fully  aware. 
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The  Immense  Journey  by  Loren  C.  Eiseley,  134 
In  My  Father’s  Court  by  Isaac  B.  Singer,  134 
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In  brief 

READER'S  DIGEST  IN  SPANISH 

“Selecciones  del  Reader’s  Digest,”  the  Spanish- 
language  edition  of  “Reader’s  Digest,”  will, 
beginning  with  the  October  issue,  be  recorded 
as  a  talking  book  magazine  and  be  made  avail¬ 
able  through  the  Regional  Libraries.  • 
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Order  Form  attached  to  back  cover 

TALKING  BOOK  TOPICS  is  published  bimonthly  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  with  funds  provided  by  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  distributed  free  of  charge  for  use  by 
or  for  blind  and  physically  handicapped  persons 
who  borrow  books  from  the  Regional  Libraries  and 
their  branches  cooperating  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  program. 

Communications  regarding  editorial  policy,  articles, 
and  announcements  for  publication  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20542. 

Changes  of  address  and  subscription  cancellations 
(require  three  months'  notice)  should  be  sent  to 
your  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped. 

Second-class  postage  paid  at  New  York,  New  York, 
and  additional  mailing  offices.  Postmaster:  send 
Form  3579  to  “Talking  Book  Topics,"  15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10011. 

TALKING  BOOK  TOPICS  is  a  magazine  of  book  news 
designed  to  inform  readers  of  developments  and 
activities  in  library  service  for  the  blind  and  phys¬ 
ically  handicapped. 
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DICTIONARY  IN  LARGE  TYPE 

The  “Grolier  Large-Type  Encyclopedia”  will 
be  available  for  purchase  by  late  October  1967. 
A  complete,  unabridged  edition  of  the  “Pocket 
Oxford  Dictionary,”  it  contains  670  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  the  1966  addenda.  It  is  8*A  by  1 1  inches 
with  a  reinforced  cloth  binding  and  will  sell  for 
$12.50.  For  further  information  write  to  Keith 
Jennison  Books,  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  575  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 


FREE  LP  CATALOG 

Listening  Library,  Inc.,  offers  free  of  charge  a 
96-page  catalog  of  commercial  LP  recordings. 
Suggesting  something  enjoyable  and  educa¬ 
tional  for  every  interest  and  age  level,  the  cata¬ 
log  lists  both  music  and  spoken  recordings. 
Annotated  titles  are  classified  by  subject  fields 
for  easy  reference,  and  a  special  section  for 
tapes  is  an  added  attraction.  This  catalog  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Listening  Library, 
Inc.,  1  Park  Avenue,  Old  Greenwich,  Connect¬ 
icut  06870.  • 


URGE  TYPE  DICTIONARY  AVAIUBLE 

Webster’s  Seventh  New  Collegiate  Dictionary, 
published  by  Library  Reproduction  Service,  is 
a  dictionary  which  will  fulfill  the  needs  of  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  secondary  school  and  college 
students.  Printed  in  four  volumes,  each  9  by 
13  inches,  this  edition  includes  130,000  entries, 
plus  a  pronunciation  guide  located  on  the  end 
papers  of  each  volume.  Excellent  contrast  of 
ink  to  paper  enables  optical  aids  to  further  en¬ 
large  the  print  without  fuzziness. 

The  price  of  the  set  is  $135.  Dictionaries  or¬ 
dered  now  will  be  delivered  during  the  winter  of 
1967-1968.  For  further  information  write  to 
Library  Reproduction  Service,  The  Microfilm 
Company  of  California,  1977  South  Los  An¬ 
geles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California  90011.  • 


CORRECTION— NATIONAL  BRAILLE  PRESS 

The  May  1967  issue  of  “Talking  Book  Topics” 
announced  the  availability  of  a  taped  edition 
of  “The  New  York  Times”  Sunday  section, 
“News  of  the  Week  in  Review.”  This  edition  will 
not  be  produced.  Moreover,  if  a  special  edition 
is  brought  out  in  the  near  future  by  NBP,  it  will 
be  on  records,  not  on  tape.  Further  information 
about  this  special  edition  will  be  announced  in 
“Talking  Book  Topics.”  • 


JERNIGAN  AWARDED  CAMPBELL  CITATION 

On  June  27,  1967,  the  Round  Table  on  Li¬ 
brary  Service  to  the  Blind  of  the  American 
Library  Association  awarded  the  second  Francis 
Joseph  Campbell  Citation  to  Kenneth  Jerni- 
gan,  Director  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  in  recognition  for  his  imaginative  and 
constructive  leadership  in  developing  a  super¬ 
lative  library  service  for  the  benefit  of  blind 
persons  in  his  state. 

Realizing  from  his  own  personal  experience 
that  the  availability  of  books  and  library  ma¬ 
terials  is  a  basic  requirement  for  any  program 
of  education  and  rehabilitation,  Mr.  Jernigan 
fought  for  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  li¬ 
brary  which,  in  the  seven  short  years  since  it 
opened,  has  achieved  distinction  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  Regional  Libraries  for  the  Blind 
in  the  nation,  and  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  Iowa  Commission’s  total  program  of  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Library,  with  its  excellent  physical 
plant,  its  extensive  collections,  and  its  efficient 
staff,  offers  to  blind  residents  of  Iowa  a  library 
service  which  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
the  sighted,  and  may  serve  as  an  exemplar 
among  those  who  serve  the  reading  needs  of 
blind  persons  throughout  the  country. 

The  citation  is  named  for  Sir  Francis  Joseph 
Campbell,  a  nineteenth-century  leader  in  the 
education  of  blind  persons  and  in  the  promo¬ 


tion  of  the  use  of  braille  at  a  time  when 
both  ideas  had  little  acceptance.  An  American, 
he  was  very  active  in  England  also,  and  was 
knighted  for  his  services  in  1909  by  King  Ed¬ 
ward  VII.  • 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  OCTOBER  REVOLUTION 

October  25  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Russian  Revolution.  Books  about  Russia  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  available  on  talking  books 
from  your  Regional  Library,  are: 

DR.  ZHIVAGO  1629 

by  Boris  Pasternak,  14R. 

[See  page  172  for  annotation.] 

REUNION  IN  MOSCOW  124 

by  Bertha  M.  Fischer,  6R. 

The  wife  of  Louis  Fischer  returned  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1960,  after  an  absence  of 
twenty-one  years.  This  is  her  report,  based  on 
intimate  conversations  with  old  friends  and  ex¬ 
changes  with  chance-met  strangers.  It  is  un¬ 
pretentious  and  warmly  human,  yet  thought¬ 
ful  and  fair-minded. 

RUSSIA  1101 

by  Harrison  Salisbury,  3R. 

A  capsule  profile  by  the  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  “New  York  Times,"  who  has  had 
years  of  experience  reporting  and  interpret¬ 
ing  the  Russian  scene.  He  covers  Russia’s  na¬ 
tionalistic  and  imperialistic  character  under 
both  czars  and  Soviets,  and  its  possible  fu¬ 
ture  international  role. 

SPEAK,  MEMORY  1577 


by  Vladimir  Nabokov,  6R. 

[See  page  170  for  annotation.]  • 
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Spotlight  on 


HOMEMAKING 


HOME  EC  DEPARTMENT 
ORIENTATION  CENTER 
IOWA  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

by  Mrs.  Florence  Grannis 


In  housekeeping  the  difference  between  a  blind 
homemaker  and  a  sighted  one  is  chiefly  in 
the  way  each  goes  about  her  tasks.  You  might 
find  measuring  spoons  in  the  home  of  a  blind 
cook  that  have  handles  bent  up  at  right  angles 
to  the  bowl  of  the  spoon.  Why?  Because  she 
has  poured  her  flavorings  and  other  liquids, 
such  as  vinegar  and  cooking  oils,  into  jars 
and  simply  ladles  out  a  fourth,  a  half,  or  a 
teaspoonful  as  she  needs  it  instead  of  pour¬ 
ing  from  a  bottle.  Where  does  a  blind  person 
learn  this  kind  of  homemaking  technique? 
One  place  is  in  the  Home  Ec  Department  of  the 
Orientation  Center  at  the  Iowa  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

When  the  Commission  moved  into  its  pres¬ 
ent  location  in  1959  and  began  the  remodel¬ 
ing  of  the  old  YMCA  building,  there  was  no 
gas  or  electric  stove,  no  automatic  washer  and 
dryer,  and  no  refrigerator.  It  was  through  the 
efforts  of  the  organized  Lions  of  the  State 
of  Iowa  that  the  students  who  are  now  at 
the  Orientation  Center  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn  to  operate  modern  housekeeping 
equipment.  After  several  moves — from  the 
first  floor,  to  the  second  floor,  then  to  the 
basement — the  Home  Ec  Department  became 
settled  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building  with 
two  kitchens  equipped  with  gas  and  electric 
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stoves,  automatic  washer  and  dryer,  and  re¬ 
frigerator  and  an  apartment  area  where  two 
students  live  and  keep  house  from  four  to  six 
weeks  at  a  time. 

The  students  who  are  living  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  do  their  own  shopping,  including  toting 
the  groceries  home  and  planning  their  own 
meals.  They  may  invite  company  to  dinner  or 
have  parties.  The  only  requirements  are  to 
keep  the  apartment  clean  at  all  times  and 
to  see  that  everything  is  in  shipshape  order 
for  the  Orientation  students  the  following 
morning. 

Classes  in  Home  Ec  meet  for  four-hour 
sessions  and  are  referred  to  as  a  “morning  at 
home.”  During  this  time  the  students  learn 
to  wash  and  iron,  shop  for  groceries,  and  plan 
and  prepare  a  meal  and  clean  up  afterwards. 
They  also  learn  that  there  isn’t  any  one  way 
to  adapt  equipment  for  use  by  the  blind.  A 
steam  iron  can  be  filled  as  easily  from  a  plastic 
mustard  bottle  as  from  a  measuring  cup  used 
by  a  sighted  person.  The  knobs  on  a  stove  can 
be  marked  by  an  etching  tool,  woodburning 
equipment,  tape,  or  a  drive  screw;  even  Elmer’s 
Glue  will  leave  a  dot  that  can  be  felt  with  the 
fingers.  This  also  applies  to  the  dials  on  a 
washer  or  dryer.  The  students  learn  that  by 
shopping  around  they  may  even  find  equip- 


ment  where  designers  have  incorporated  raised 
dots  and  projections  on  dials  for  decorative 
effect  that  can  easily  be  adapted  for  use  by  the 
blind.  For  example,  there  is  a  timer  on  the 
market  that  has  a  dot  for  every  minute. 

By  the  time  a  student  is  ready  to  leave  the 
Commission  he  can  cook  a  meal,  bake  bread, 
make  cookies  and  candy,  use  a  recipe  book, 
and  serve  and  pour  at  a  tea.  To  make  pour¬ 
ing  easier  a  transistorized  “probe”  is  used  which 
fits  over  the  edge  of  the  cup  and  gives  a  “beep” 
when  the  cup  is  full.  It  isn’t  just  the  girls  who 
learn  these  things  in  Home  Ec,  the  men  do 
also. 

Some  students  may  have  been  experienced 
cooks  before  losing  their  eyesight  and  only 
need  to  learn  new  techniques,  others  may  be 
cooking  for  the  first  time.  But  whether  they’re 
cooking  for  five  or  fifty,  when  they  leave  the 
Orientation  Center  they  will  know  how  to  fry 
bacon  on  top  of  the  stove  by  using  a  trivet  to 
keep  it  flat;  they  will  know  that  it  is  better 
to  shop  for  groceries  during  the  slack  time  of 
the  day  when  the  clerks  can  give  them  more 
attention,  or  to  call  ahead  of  time  so  that  their 
order  will  be  ready  when  they  come  to  pick 
it  up;  and  they  will  know  how  to  use  a  recipe 
book  and  will  take  many  recipes  home  that 
have  been  copied  on  plastic  cards  in  braille. 

They  also  may  take  home  ideas  for  a  new 
kitchen  arrangement.  The  second  kitchen  in 
the  Home  Ec  Department  is  really  a  “dream 
kitchen”  converted  from  a  storage  room  and 
planned  in  its  entirety  by  the  Home  Ec  instruct- 
tor  and  the  students  themselves.  Much  of  the 
actual  construction  work  was  done  by  the  stu¬ 
dents.  They  made  cupboards  with  rollout 
shelves  and  used  piano  hinges  to  make  cup¬ 
board  doors  that  fold  out  of  the  way.  They 
made  one  of  the  two  lazy  susans  and  then  put 
dividers  in  one  cupboard  so  that  the  cookie 
sheets  and  trays  would  stand  on  edge  instead 
of  having  to  be  stacked.  And  best  of  all  they 


made  a  table  for  the  electric  mixer  that  folds 
back  into  the  cupboard  the  way  a  typewriter 
does  into  a  desk. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  success  of 
the  Home  Ec  class  thus  far  is  largely  due  to 
the  resourcefulness  of  the  students.  At  some 
point  with  every  class,  the  taught  become  the 
teachers,  not  only  of  themselves  and  their  class¬ 
mates  but  of  the  classes  to  come.  By  their 
comments  on  and  criticism  of  the  equipment 
they  have  been  using,  by  the  housekeeping 
ideas  that  crop  up  spontaneously  and  in  dis¬ 
cussion,  they  “keep  in  good  repair”  the  items 
on  hand  and  point  the  way  to  further  improve¬ 
ments.  • 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

1.  Silver  is  easily  cleaned  if  it  is  placed  in 
one  gallon  of  hot  water  in  which  one 
tablespoon  of  salt  and  one  teaspoon  of 
baking  soda  have  been  dissolved.  Soak  the 
silver  in  this  mixture  for  a  few  minutes. 
Rinse  and  dry.  (If  possible  use  an  alu¬ 
minum  pan. ) 

2.  A  jar  lid  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  double 
boiler  will  rattle  when  the  water  gets  too  low, 
giving  a  dependable  S.O.S. 

3.  Ants  are  allergic  to  cucumber  skin.  Keep 
a  few  small  bits  of  it  where  they  come  into 
your  kitchen. 

4.  Cook  bacon  on  a  broiling  pan  placed  in 
the  oven.  The  grease  drips  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  the  bacon  does  not  have 
to  be  turned,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
being  burned. 

5.  After  a  dress  has  been  worn,  place  it  in¬ 
side-out  on  a  hanger  and  let  it  hang  for 
a  while  before  putting  it  in  the  closet. 
It  will  need  little  pressing  before  the  next 
wearing. 

6.  Carved  plaques  or  ceramic  ones  with  a 
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HOUSEHOLD  HINTS— continued 


raised  pattern  are  wall  decorations  that  the 
blind  person  can  enjoy.  Spoon  racks  hold¬ 
ing  demitasse  spoons  are  useful  as  well 
as  attractive. 

7.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  very  sharp  knives 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper  or  paper  towels, 
eliminating  the  danger  of  cut  fingers  when 
reaching  for  a  knife. 

8.  If  there  is  no  egg  separator  available, 
break  one  egg  at  a  time  in  a  saucer.  Gently 
pick  up  the  yolk  and  shift  it  from  one 
hand  to  the  other.  The  white  will  slip  off 
easily. 

9.  After  filling  cake  pans  with  batter  (either 
layer  or  tube  pans)  slightly  tilt  them  from 
side  to  side.  This  smoothes  the  batter  and 
gives  even  layers. 

10.  Stained  pots  can  spoil  the  flavor  of  coffee. 
Every  few  days,  fill  your  coffee  pot  half 


Helen  Keller  prepares  orange  juice  in  the  kitchen 
of  her  home  in  Connecticut. 
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full  of  water  and  add  the  juice  of  half 
a  lemon  (or  a  teaspoon  of  baking  soda  or 
cream  of  tartar).  Boil  as  though  you  were 
making  a  pot  of  coffee.  The  stains  will 
disappear.  • 

AIDS  AND  APPLIANCES 

The  Sales  Division  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  offers  for  sale  many  items  of 
use  to  blind  homemakers.  Among  these  are 
kitchen  aids  (electric  frypan,  measuring  de¬ 
vices,  canned  goods  marking  kit,  Flame  Tamer, 
etc.),  sewing  aids  (hem  gauge,  needles  and 
needle  threaders,  sewing  box,  etc.),  and  other 
types  of  tools,  labeling  devices,  scales,  and 
timers.  For  your  free  copy  of  the  Catalog  of 
Aids  and  Appliances  (which  includes  full  de¬ 
scriptions  of  all  items,  prices,  and  instructions 
for  ordering)  write  to  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10011.  Please  indicate  your  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  inkprint  or  braille  edition.  • 

The  following  talking  books  and  recorded  magazines 
on  homemaking  are  available  on  loan  from  your 
Regional  Library: 


$$$  AND  SENSE  1276 

by  Ella  Gale,  6R. 

EATING  FOR  GOOD  HEALTH  762 

by  Fredrick  John  Stare,  4R. 

PROBLEMS  OF  PARENTS  255 

by  Benjamin  Spock,  8R. 

SIXPENCE  IN  HER  SHOE  774 

by  Phyllis  McGinley,  5R. 

THE  WINTER  KITCHEN  145 

by  Louise  A.  Kent 

and  Elizabeth  K.  Kent,  7R. 

Farm  Journal  (monthly) 


Good  Housekeeping  (monthly) 


Library  of  the  month 


The  Cleveland  Regional  Library  serves  the  59 
counties  of  Ohio  north  of  U.  S.  Route  #40 
and  Columbus,  the  state  capital.  It  is  a  division 
of  the  Hospital  and  Institutions  Department  of 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library  and  is  centrally 
located  in  the  downtown  business  district. 

Entering  from  street  level,  with  but  a  few 
steps  to  the  elevator,  the  visually  handicapped 
or  wheelchair  visitor  has  easy  access  to  the  4th 
floor.  Here  one  whole  city  block  of  space 
houses  Cleveland  Public  Library’s  many  serv¬ 
ices  to  readers  with  special  needs.  There  is  an 
extensive  stack  area  for  the  holdings  of  braille, 
talking  books  and  tapes;  this  is  balanced  by  an 
attractive  reading  room  where  large-print  books 
and  the  “Reader’s  Digest”  and  “New  York 
Times”  large-type  editions  are  shelved.  Here 
blind  readers  may  work  with  reference  books, 
explore  an  embossed  globe  of  the  world,  or 
talk  aloud  to  tutors  and  friends  who  accompany 
them  to  the  library.  On  one  wall  is  a  portrait  in 
bronze  bas-relief  of  Helen  Keller,  with  her  sig¬ 
nificant  words,  “All  sight  is  of  the  soul,”  in 
braille. 

Adjacent  to  the  reading  room  is  an  area  for 
tape  duplicating  and  thermoform  equipment  as 
well  as  a  demonstration  display  of  reading  de¬ 
vices  for  the  physically  handicapped.  The  ink- 
print  collection  of  the  Hospital  and  Institutions 
Department  with  its  reference  tools  and  catalog 
is  on  the  same  floor  and  conveniently  available 
to  the  staff  of  the  Regional  Library  for  the 
Blind.  There  is  also  a  small  room  for  the  use  of 
volunteers  in  making  custom  recordings. 

Service  to  the  visually  handicapped  began  in 
1910  with  a  small  collection  of  books  in  raised 


type,  and  the  Cleveland  Library  for  the  Blind 
was  one  of  the  original  28  Regional  Libraries 
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LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CLEVELAND  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Regional  Librarian:  Miss  Katherine  Prescott 

established  through  the  federal  legislation  en¬ 
acted  in  1931.  It  receives  its  major  financial 
support  through  the  Ohio  State  Library,  from 
funds  derived  from  State  Aid  for  the  Blind.  It 
is  closely  related  to  the  Ohio  Division  of  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Blind,  which  is  the  Talking  Book 
Machine  Agency  for  the  entire  state,  with  sub¬ 
agencies  in  seven  metropolitan  centers.  In  1966 
the  Library  served  3180  readers,  of  whom  447 
read  braille  and  120  were  under  thirteen  years 


Red  Cross  volunteer  showing  a  blind  visitor  to  the 
Library  how  books  are  shipped  to  readers. 
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LIBRARY  OF  THE  MONTH— continued 

of  age.  About  900  of  its  readers  live  in  Cuya¬ 
hoga,  the  home  county. 

While  the  great  volume  of  reading  is  done 
with  talking  books,  braille  is  held  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  basic  for  those  who  can  use  it,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  encourage  its  use.  A  partner 
in  this  is  the  Volunteer  Braille  Service  of  the 
Red  Cross,  which  lists  87  active  braillists  in  its 
roster,  a  valuable  asset  to  local  students  and  the 
Library  for  the  Blind.  The  summer  reading  club 
is  designed  to  stimulate  the  reading  of  braille 
and  strengthen  the  Library’s  direct  contact  with 
younger  readers.  Those  who  read  five  or  more 
volumes  during  the  summer  receive  a  certificate 
of  achievement  in  the  fall.  Notices  about  the 
club  and  as  much  correspondence  as  possible 
are,  with  the  help  of  a  faithful  volunteer,  in 
braille  and  thermoform. 

Informal  and  semi-annual  newsletters  in 
large  print  and  thermoformed  braille  have 
greatly  increased  the  communication  between 
the  library  staff  and  all  its  readers.  The  first,  in 
February  1966  and  in  the  mode  of  a  valentine, 
had  an  overwhelming  response,  eloquent  evi¬ 
dence  of  how  much  the  personal  touch  can 


Marcellus  Furlong,  left,  and  Eugene  Milliff  of  the 
Telephone  Pioneers  making  duplicate  tapes. 
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mean  in  an  increasingly  institutionalized  society 
and  the  isolation  that  often  comes  with  the  loss 
of  sight.  Many  replies  came  in,  and  with  them 
not  only  joyful  appreciation  but  illuminating 
information  to  guide  the  staff  of  book  selectors. 
One  former  teacher  wrote  of  how  talking  books 
enabled  her  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
town  public  library,  a  nice  turnabout. 

After  a  number  of  years  of  urging  and  wish¬ 
ing,  participation  in  the  tape  program  became 
possible  in  July  1966  with  a  grant  by  the  Ohio 
State  Library  from  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  funds  to  purchase  recording 
and  duplicating  equipment.  A  unique  feature 
of  the  Cleveland  tape  service  is  the  assistance 
given  to  it  by  volunteers  of  the  Cleveland  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America,  who 
have  done  most  of  the  tape  duplicating  so  far. 
Other  Pioneers  are  helping  to  set  up  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  will  provide  a  tape  recording  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  Greater  Cleveland  area.  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind  is  supporting  this 
organization  by  providing  space  and  funds.  It  is 
hoped  that  other  Ohio  cities  will  form  similar 
organizations. 

The  recent  extension  of  talking-book  availa¬ 
bility  to  the  physically  handicapped  may  per¬ 
mit  in  Cleveland  an  even  greater  enrichment  of 
service  through  the  nationally  known  Hospital 
and  Institutions  Department.  The  Cleveland 
Public  Library  has  for  many  years  taken  books 
to  physically  handicapped  readers  in  hospitals; 
through  its  Judd  Fund  Division,  shut-ins  have 
been  served  directly  in  their  homes.  Under 
present  plans,  readers  who  qualify  for  either 
one  of  those  services  and  also  for  talking  books 
will  enjoy  an  added  benefit.  This  pattern  is 
that  of  the  ALA  1966  Minimum  Standards  for 
Public  Libraries,  and  as  other  local  public  li¬ 
braries  become  increasingly  involved  in  service 
to  the  handicapped,  library  service  to  disabled 
readers  will  be  considered  a  basic  public  library 
service  in  Ohio.  • 


Tape  volunteers 

LOUISE  S.  MEAD 

National  Chairman  of  Tape  Recording, 
Zeta  Phi  Eta 

This  June  I  plan  to  attend  my  40th  college  class 
reunion,  which  is  just  another  way  of  saying 
that  I  was  graduated  from  the  School  of  Speech 
at  Northwestern  University  in  1927.  At  the 
time  of  graduation  I  was  awarded  a  scholarship 
for  a  year  of  graduate  study.  The  scholarship 
came  from  Zeta  Phi  Eta,  the  oldest  national 
speech  sorority  in  the  country.  I  had  become  a 
member  of  Zeta  Phi  Eta  as  an  undergraduate 
and  from  that  day  to  this  the  sorority  has  played 
an  important  part  in  my  life. 

During  my  five  years  at  Northwestern  I 
worked  toward  and  had  every  intention  of  be¬ 
coming  an  actress  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
I  had  to  face  two  realities:  I  had  no  family  and 
I  had  no  money.  And  that  is  how  I  became  a 
school  teacher.  My  one  and  only  year  of  teach¬ 
ing  was  in  the  speech  department  at  Texas 
Women’s  University  in  Denton,  Texas.  It  was  a 
great  year  for  me  because  there  I  was  with  a 
ready-made  audience  that  changed  every  hour. 
I  doubt  if  my  students  learned  much  except 
“How  to  be  a  good  audience”  because  I  spent 
most  of  my  time  entertaining  them.  Obviously 
teaching  was  not  my  forte,  so  I  returned  to 
Evanston  and  took  a  job  working  in  a  book 
store.  All  of  my  spare  time  was  spent  in  seek¬ 
ing  out  audiences  for  an  act  that  a  Zeta  sister 
and  I  had  worked  out  while  still  in  school  at 
Northwestern.  Eventually  we  were  hired  by  a 
road  show  to  tour  throughout  the  East.  This 
meant  a  brand  new  audience  AND  a  brand  new 
town  every  night.  I  loved  it  right  up  to  the 
moment  that  the  show  went  broke!  I  borrowed 
enough  money  to  get  back  to  Evanston  and  to 
the  book  shop.  It  wasn’t  long  after  this  that  my 


big  break  came  along.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
audition  at  radio  station  WGN  in  Chicago  with 
still  another  show  that  had  started  at  North¬ 
western.  The  audition  was  successful  and  I 
found  myself  on  the  air  with  two  dear  friends 
and  sorority  sisters  doing  a  show  five  days  a 
week.  This  was  my  first  experience  with  an  un¬ 
seen  audience  and  in  time  I  came  to  prefer  it 
to  any  other.  For  six  years  I  had  the  interesting 
experience  of  writing  my  own  lines  and  per¬ 
forming  the  role  of  Clara  in  the  radio  show 
“Clara,  Lu  ‘n’  Em.” 

After  my  marriage,  which  took  place  on 
Christmas  Day  1930, 1  continued  working  with 
“Clara,  Lu  ‘n’  Em”  until  one  week  before  my 
first  child  was  born.  After  this  important  event, 
I  once  again  settled  down  in  Evanston,  this 
time  to  become  a  suburban  housewife.  I 
launched  into  a  life  that  involved  the  PTA, 
Brownies,  Boy  Scouts,  etc.  However,  I  was 
careful  never  to  take  a  job  in  any  organization 
that  would  take  me  before  an  audience.  I  told 
myself  that  I  no  longer  needed  an  audience; 
my  life  was  complete.  I  realize  now  that  I 
couldn’t  trust  myself.  One  whiff  of  an  audience 
and  I  would  have  been  out  and  gone  to  wher¬ 
ever  the  next  group  of  people  had  congregated. 

Then  one  day,  sitting  all  safe  and  sound  in 
an  alumnae  meeting  of  Zeta  Phi  Eta  I  heard 
that  Tape  Recording  for  the  Blind  had  become 
Zeta’s  national  project.  They  were  asking  for 
readers.  An  audience  was  ASKING  for  me!  I 
couldn’t  wait  to  get  to  the  nearest  tape  recorder 
and  while  I  was  running  I  faced  up  to  the  truth 
about  myself.  For  some  reason,  without  an 
audience  in  my  life  I  am  not  a  whole  person. 
Not  long  after  I  started  taping,  Zeta  asked  me 
to  become  National  Chairman  of  the  project. 
I  took  the  job  for  two  reasons.  First,  because 
I  owed  a  lot  to  Zeta  Phi  Eta  and  secondly  be¬ 
cause  I  was  afraid  that  if  someone  didn’t  get 
the  show  on  the  road,  I  would  again  be  limping 
along  without  an  audience.  By  now  I  think  it 
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would  be  correct  to  say  that  Zeta  Phi  Eta  is 
well  established  as  a  participant  in  the  taping 
project  at  the  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped.  This  means  that  many  of 
our  members  have  been  accepted  and  tape  reg¬ 
ularly  for  the  project.  This,  of  course  includes 
myself,  and  what  a  set-up  I  do  have!  I  work  in 
my  own  home,  and  judging  from  the  books  I 
am  asked  to  read,  it  is  apparent  that  I  tape  for 
a  highly  discriminating  audience.  Each  time 


that  I  sit  down  before  the  microphone  as  a  vol¬ 
unteer  reader  I  try  to  do  the  best  work  of  which 
I  am  capable.  I  do  this  because  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  respect  I  have  for  my  audience.  Not  every 
performer  is  fortunate  enough  to  work  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  learned  to  see  with  the  eyes  of 
the  mind  and  of  the  heart,  and  without  this  kind 
of  vision  much  of  our  work  is  lost.  Experience 
has  taught  me  to  know  a  good  audience  when 
I  have  one,  and  I  mean  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  keep  this  one  for  years  and  years  if  they  will 
have  me.  • 


Author  of  the  month 

THURBERESQUE  ITALIAN 


Giovanni  Guareschi  was  born  in  1908  in  a 
house  on  the  main  square  of  Fonatelle  de  Roc- 
cabianca,  a  village  in  the  Po  River  Valley,  not 
far  from  Parma,  Italy.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
local  landowner  and  dealer  in  mechanical  gad¬ 
gets  and  a  schoolteacher  mother. 

He  founded  the  magazine  “Candido”  in  1945 
and  since  then  has  been  editor,  principal  writer, 
and  cartoonist.  Previously,  he  worked  on  a 
newspaper  in  Parma,  the  “Corriere  Emiliano,” 
as  proofreader,  sports  editor,  news  editor,  and 
editor-in-chief.  He  has  also  designed  advertising 
posters,  taught  the  mandolin,  and  worked  as 
doorman  at  a  sugar  refinery. 

In  the  following  review  of  Mr.  Guareschi’s 
most  recent  book,  “My  Home,  Sweet  Home,” 
Walter  Guzzardi,  Jr.  (formerly  Time-Life 
bureau  chief  in  Rome)  also  discusses  Guareschi 
the  man  and  his  unusual  place  in  the  Italian  lit¬ 
erary  scene.  This  review  is  reprinted  with  per¬ 
mission  from  “Saturday  Review,”  where  it  ap¬ 
peared  December  17,  1966. 
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FAMILY  LIFE  ITALIAN  STYLE 
by  Walter  Guzzardi,  Jr. 

The  whole  life  of  Giovanni  Guareschi  is,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  an  oxymoron.  He  is  a 
gentle  man  of  ferocious  appearance,  broad  in 
the  chest  and  sporting  bristling  mustaches  that 
branch  upward  like  the  antlers  of  an  elk.  He 
writes  simple,  gentle  sentences  that  have  an 
oddly  pathetic  effect.  But  with  those  gentle 
sentences  he  produces  biting  results:  biting 
enough  to  have  made  him,  a  few  years  ago,  one 
of  the  men  in  Italy  most  hated  by  the  Italian 
Left.  He  is  characterized  by  an  embracing  kind¬ 
ness  toward  people;  but  he  is  capable  of  fierce¬ 
ness  toward  them  too,  and  he  became  so  fierce, 
at  one  point  in  his  career,  that  he  served  a  year 
in  jail  for  libeling  the  memory  of  one  of  Italy’s 
most  beloved  men,  Alcide  de  Gasperi. 

This  mingling  of  contradictions  proved  pi¬ 
quant  enough  so  that  Guareschi  was  for  a  brief 
period  one  of  Italy’s  most  prominent  journal- 


ists.  His  “Little  World  of  Don  Camillo,”  the 
story  of  a  kindly  parish  priest  who  battled 
Communists  as  though  each  and  every  one  were 
really  the  antichrist,  was  an  international  suc¬ 
cess.  In  the  U.  S.  it  created  what  came  close  to 
a  literary  vogue.  An  Italian  edition  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Guareschi’s  own  drawings,  which 
showed  Communists  with  three  nostrils  (one, 
presumably,  for  breathing  fire  and  brimstone), 
a  caricature  the  Communists  had  a  hard  time 
living  down.  And  Guareschi’s  Monarchist  jour¬ 
nal  “Candido”  spoke  so  eloquently  on  behalf 
of  a  lost  cause  that  it  was  for  a  while  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  violent  argument  on  the  floor  of  the 
Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  (where,  it  must 
be  said  in  fairness,  most  arguments  tend  to  be 
violent).  “Candido”  still  appears  today,  but 
causes  less  furor.  In  recent  years  Guareschi  has 
become  a  kind  of  anachronism  in  Italy,  where 
no  one  takes  Monarchists  very  seriously  any 
more,  and  he  has  also  faded  from  the  American 
literary  scene. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  him  back.  Guares¬ 
chi’s  new  book,  entitled  “My  Home,  Sweet 
Home,”  appeared  in  1954  in  Italy  under  the 
title  “Corrierino  delle  famiglie.”  But  no  part  of 
it  has  been  available  in  English  until  now.  A 
collection  of  vignettes  about  Giovanni  Guares¬ 
chi’s  own  family  life,  it  is  made  up,  as  he  says 
in  the  preface,  of  “the  juice  of  my  family  .  .  . 
the  same  as  the  juice  of  millions  of  ordinary 
families.”  The  book  suffers  from  the  inevitable 
shortcomings  of  this  form:  in  a  sense,  “My 
Home,  Sweet  Home”  is  like  a  collection  of  short 
stories,  and  collections  are  hard  to  read  through 
in  one  sitting. 

In  every  other  way,  however,  the  book  is 
successful.  It  has  charm,  grace,  and  wit;  it  is 
full  of  tolerance,  tenderness,  and  warmth.  Here 
and  there,  the  character  of  La  Pasionaria  (Guar¬ 
eschi’s  daughter  Carlotta)  verges  on  the  sac¬ 
charine,  and  is,  also  here  and  there,  hardly  be¬ 
lievable;  but  that  small  sin  must  be  forgiven  for 


the  amusement  that  La  Pasionaria  affords.  It 
is  she,  for  example,  who  first  challenges  her 
mother,  Margherita,  with  being  afraid  to  go  to 
the  dentist:  “You’re  old,  and  you’ve  got  a 
toothache,  so  you  have  to  go  to  the  dentist  right 
away,”  she  says  relentlessly.  In  a  marvelous  if 
fradulent  rebuttal,  Margherita  waves  away  the 
charge  of  cowardice:  “I’m  going  to  an  old- 
fashioned  dentist,  the  kind  that  made  us  suffer 
so  terribly  when  we  were  children.  If  I  tried  to 
avoid  the  pain,  I  would  feel  I  was  betraying  my 
own  youth.  Farewell  .  .  .  farewell  to  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  anesthesia!”  She  and  Guareschi  then 
stalk  out — to  go  to  the  movies,  where  he  be¬ 
comes  ill  on  chestnuts  (“I  felt  as  though  there 
was  a  wild  beast  in  my  stomach”)  and  she  suf¬ 
fers  in  silence.  “But,”  adds  the  author,  “there 
was  the  compensation  of  being  able  to  look 
down  ...  at  the  total  defeat  of  the  generation 
of  the  anesthesia.” 

Some  of  the  anecdotes  contain  just  a  whiff  of 
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Thurber.  In  one  splendid  scene,  the  children 
and  Guareschi  gather  round  to  save  Margherita 
from  another  total  defeat  in  baking  a  cake. 
They  have  to  use  nails  instead  of  toothpicks  to 
decide  when  the  cake  is  done.  In  another, 
Guareschi  discovers  a  little  dog  he  calls  Ham¬ 
let;  the  trouble  is  that  the  dog’s  master  is  named 
Hamlet,  and  he  is  furious  at  Guareschi’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Hamlet  is  the  dog’s  name  as  well. 
“The  dog’s  name  is  not  Hamlet,”  says  Guares¬ 
chi  placatingly.  “Okay?  But  he’s  a  dog  that 
answers  to  the  name  of  Hamlet.  .  .  .  The  dog’s 
name  is  not  Hamlet,  but  he  evinces  a  lively  de¬ 
sire  to  be  called  Hamlet.”  Guareschi  finally  and 
predictably  takes  the  splendid  little  dog  home. 

This  is,  to  one’s  great  relief,  not  a  block¬ 
buster  of  a  book.  There  is  no  sex  in  it.  There 
is  no  elegant  or  contrived  writing.  It  is  direct. 


simple,  and  pleasing.  Except  for  one  or  two  in¬ 
explicable  lapses,  such  as  the  use  of  the  adverb 
“unfriendlily,”  the  English  translation  by  the 
pseudonymous  Joseph  Green  retains  the  un¬ 
complicated  structure  and  telling  effect  of  the 
Italian.  • 

The  following  talking  books  by  Giovanni  Guareschi 
are  available  on  free  loan  from  your  Regional 
Library: 

COMRADE  DON  CAMILLO  568 

Read  by  Guy  Sorel,  4R. 

THE  LITTLE  WORLD  OF  DON  CAMILLO  568 

Read  by  Robert  Gerringer,  3R. 

MY  HOME,  SWEET  HOME  1597 

Read  by  Alan  Haines,  4R. 


From  a  trail  of  paper,  sown  with  gaps  and  contradictions, 
a  biographer  seeks  to  convey  the  sense  of  a  life  being  lived 


SIMULATING  A  LIFE 


Our  best  biographies  present  men  of  high  ac¬ 
tion  or  men  of  letters.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  why. 
The  events  in  such  men’s  lives — counting  books, 
of  course,  as  events — work  like  giant  screens 
on  which  may  be  viewed  the  motions  of  per¬ 
sonality.  The  cannons  at  Marengo  hammer  out, 
for  that  moment,  Napoleon’s  character,  as 
“Utopia,”  more  delicately,  traces  the  psychic 
lineaments  of  Thomas  More. 

The  greatest  biography  in  the  world  unfolds 
the  life  of  a  man  of  letters;  and  literary  figures 
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by  Paul  Murray  Kendall 

have,  in  general,  probably  enjoyed  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  attention.  For  one  thing, 
biographers,  being  writers  of  a  kind,  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  writers,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  order  to 
seek  their  own  features  in  a  kindred  face. 
Furthermore,  men  of  letters  are  schooled,  by 
temperament  and  talent,  to  examine  themselves 
rather  more  assiduously  then  other  beings  do, 
and  thus  offer  the  biographer  eloquent  source 
material. . . . 

Whatever  paper  trail  the  biographer  treads, 


he  shares  the  trials  of  other  men  of  letters.  The 
obvious  difference  between  biography  and 
poetry-novel-drama  is,  if  enormous,  not  quite 
so  enormous  as  appears.  It  will  not  do  simply 
to  say  that  biography  is  made  out  of  fact  (what¬ 
ever  that  is)  and  fiction  is  made  out  of  fancy 
(whatever  that  is).  The  writer  of  fiction,  out 
of  the  mating  of  his  own  experience  and  his 
imagination,  creates  a  world  to  which  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  give  the  illusion  of  reality.  The 
biographer,  out  of  the  mating  of  an  extrinsic  ex¬ 
perience,  imperfectly  recorded,  and  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  recreates  a  world  to  which  he  attempts 
to  give  something  of  the  reality  of  illusion.  We 
demand  that  a  novel,  however  romantic  or  “ex¬ 
perimental,”  be  in  some  way  true  to  life,  we 
demand  of  biography  that  it  be  true  to  a  life. 
Both  phrases  signify  not  “factual”  but  “authen¬ 
tic” — and  authenticity  lies  not  only  in  what  we 
are  given  but  in  what  we  are  persuaded  to  ac¬ 
cept. 

The  biographer  often  finds  himself  in  the 
grip  of  an  extrarational,  even  compulsive 
choice,  not  unlike  that  which  descends  on  the 
novelist  or  poet.  The  biographer’s  subject,  it 
might  be  said,  is  a  man  whom  he  would  have 
longed  to  create  if  he  had  not  existed.  Like  the 
novelist,  he  must  be  continually  asking  ques¬ 
tions  about  his  materials  and  suspecting  the 
form  into  which  they  too  quickly  fall — hoping 
for  the  patience  to  reject  easy  devices  and 
plausible  solutions  and  brilliant  breakthroughs, 
so  that  he  may  trap  those  shy,  belated  birds, 
the  best  answers.  The  failed  biography  and  the 
failed  novel  frequently  suffer  from  an  identical 
ill:  the  authors  have  taken  their  materials  for 
granted. 

In  his  questioning,  the  biographer,  cherishing 
the  obligations  of  science  and  the  hopes  of  art, 
teeters  on  a  precarious  perch.  There  are  times 
when  he  must  resist  the  enticements  of  art  in 
order  to  be  true  to  biographical  art,  must  build 
with  stone  instead  of  rainbow.  There  are  times 


when  the  biographer  must  query  apparent 
facts,  “scientific”  evidence,  in  order  to  be  true 
to  biographical  science;  must  build  with  rain¬ 
bow  instead  of  stone.  Facts  that  mock  his  vi¬ 
sion  of  character  may  turn  out  not  to  be  facts  or 
to  be  facts  that  do  not  say  what  they  seem  to 
say. . . . 

Current  definitions  of  life-writing  are  lucid 
and  simple,  but  not  altogether  satisfactory.  In 
“The  Development  of  English  Biography,” 
Sir  Harold  Nicolson  concludes  that  “pure”  bi¬ 
ography  comes  into  being  when  the  author, 
eschewing  all  extraneous  purposes,  writes  the 
life  of  a  man  for  its  own  sake,  and,  though 
adhering  to  the  truth,  attempts  to  compose  that 
life  as  a  work  of  art. 

In  excluding  the  lives  of  saints  or  campaign 
biographies  or  pious  memorials,  Nicolson  ef¬ 
fectively  clears  the  ground.  But  can  it  be  said 
that  even  the  “purest”  biographer  is  not  moved 
by  the  commemorative  urge?  The  fundamental 
emotion  that  powers  biographical  practice  is 
surely  the  desire  to  mark,  to  keep  alive,  the 
passage  of  a  man  by  recapturing  the  life  of  that 
man;  because  that  life,  for  him,  says  something 
or  symbolizes  something  about  the  meaning  of 
life  in  general.  What  signals  the  pure  biogra¬ 
pher  is  that  he  regards  the  truth  as  the  only 
valid  commemoration. 

Considering  that  biography  represents  imag¬ 
ination  limited  by  truth,  facts  raised  to  the 
power  of  revelation,  I  suggest  that  it  may  be 
defined  as  “the  simulation,  in  words,  of  a  man’s 
life,  from  all  that  is  known  about  that  man.” 

As  the  simulation  in  words  of  a  life,  biog¬ 
raphy  works  through  effects,  like  the  other 
literary  arts,  but  it  is  an  art  with  boundaries. 
The  definition  excludes  works  at  both  ends  of 
the  biographical  spectrum:  the  “fictionalized” 
biography  simulates  life,  but  does  not  respect 
the  materials  at  hand,  whereas  the  fact- 
crammed  biography,  from  the  magpie  school  of 
scholarship-as-compilation,  worships  the  ma- 
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SIMULATING  A  LIFE— continued 

terials  at  hand  but  does  not  simulate  a  life.  The 
one  fails  truth;  the  other  fails  art.  Between  the 
two  lies  the  impossible  craft  of  true  biography. 

The  question  is  often  asked — how  can  a  bi¬ 
ographer  be  impartial  (like  a  referee)?  Of 
course  he  cannot  be  so,  would  not  be  so.  He  is 
not  a  biologist  looking  at  one-celled  animals 
under  the  microscope.  He  is  a  human  being 
deeply  involved  with  another  human  being.  He 
lives  another  life  along  with  his  own,  and  hopes 
he  can  persuade  the  reader  to  live  that  life 
along  with  his  own.  A  biography  may  take  a 
dozen  years  or  more  to  write.  Who  would  be 
willing,  who  would  be  able  to  spend  that  much 
time  with  a  man  for  whom  he  had  no  feeling? 

The  biographer  is  forced  into  a  struggle  with 
his  subject  which  is,  in  a  way,  the  opposite  of 
the  novelist’s  struggle.  The  novelist  must  fight 
for  detachment  from  material  that  is  a  part  of 
him,  so  that  he  may  see  that  material  in  esthetic 
perspective,  may  ask  it  the  right  questions.  The 
biographer  is  already  detached  from  his  ma¬ 
terial,  but  it  is  an  inert,  a  fortuitous  detach¬ 
ment,  a  detachment  that  has  not  been  won  but 
thrust  upon  him.  Before  he  can  achieve  true 
detachment,  he  must  first  achieve  something 
like  the  psychic  immersion  in  his  material  that 
the  novelist  begins  with. 

In  general,  from  the  inception  of  modern 
life-writing  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  the  biographer,  and  the  autobiographer, 
too,  have  confronted  their  subjects  with  a  sharp¬ 
ening  consciousness  of  perils  and  possibilities. 
The  deepening  of  psychological  perception 
achieved  in  the  twentieth  century  has  affected 
the  biographer’s  awareness  of  his  relations  with 
his  materials  as  much  as  his  understanding  of 
the  materials  themselves. 

A  second,  more  obvious  tension  now  devel¬ 
ops  between  the  subject,  as  brute  materials, 
and  the  writer,  as  shaping  intelligence:  the  con¬ 
flict  between  the  intransigence  of  facts  and  the 
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imperious  demand  of  art.  It  is  this  second  ten¬ 
sion  that  I  have  been  mindful  of  in  my  defini¬ 
tion  of  biography  as  the  simulation  in  words,  of 
a  life — but  a  simulation  growing  out  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  at  hand. 

At  best,  fact  is  harsh,  recalcitrant  matter,  as 
tangible  as  the  hunk  of  rusty  iron  one  trips 
over  and  yet  as  shapeless  as  a  paper  hat  in  the 
rain.  Fact  must  be  rubbed  up  in  the  mind, 
placed  in  magnetic  juxtaposition  with  other 
facts,  until  it  begins  to  glow,  to  give  off  that 
radiance  we  call  meaning.  Fact  is  a  biogra¬ 
pher’s  only  friend  and  worst  enemy. ...  • 

Paul  Murray  Kendall  is  the  author  of  “ The  Yorkist 
Age”  “ Richard  the  Third,”  and  “ Warwick  the  King¬ 
maker.”  The  above  excerpts  are  taken  from  an  article 
adapted  from  his  book,  “The  Art  of  Biography”  (Nor¬ 
ton),  which  originally  appeared  in  “Saturday  Review,” 
March  27,  1965.  Reprinted  with  permission. 

The  following  biographies  and  autobiographies  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  available  on  loan  from  your 
Regional  Library: 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  THE  BORDER  CAPTAIN 


by  Marquis  James,  9R.  1196 

CATHERINE  THE  GREAT  843 

by  Zoe  Oldenbourg,  9R. 

CLARENCE  DARROW  1079 

by  Miriam  Gurko,  5R. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  HENRY  ADAMS  643 

by  Henry  Adams,  13R. 

IN  RETROSPECT  430 

by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Sr.,  5R. 

KENNEDY  1047 

by  Theodore  C.  Sorensen,  25R. 

LAWRENCE  OF  ARABIA  413 

by  Anthony  Nutting,  6R. 

LET  MY  PEOPLE  GO  200 

by  Albert  J.  Luthuli,  6R. 

A  MAN  NAMED  JOHN  274 

by  Alden  Hatch,  5R. 


MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  797 

by  Charles  Chaplin,  11R. 

MY  BROTHER  BILL  345 

by  John  Faulkner,  6R. 

MY  SEVERAL  WORLDS  645 

by  Pearl  Buck,  13R. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA:  BORN  TO  SUCCEED  916 

by  Elizabeth  Longford,  18R. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE  642 

by  Helen  Adams  Keller,  6R. 


This  full-color  poster  by  Tomi  lingerer  urges  children 
to  TAKE  OFF  WITH  BOOKS  during  Children’s  Book 
Week,  October  29-November  4,  1967.  The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Book  Council  (175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City  10010)  is  national  headquarters  for  this  an¬ 
nual  celebration. 


the 


bug 

USING  THE  LIBRARY,  PART  1 1 

In  July,  this  column  contained  the  first  of 
three  articles  about  school  library  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  article  dealt  with  the  classification 
of  books,  including  a  review  of  the  Dewey 
Decimal  System  and  a  brief  description  of 
how  class  numbers  and  book  numbers  are 
assigned  to  each  book  the  library  contains. 
This  month  our  library  article  is  about  the 
card  catalog  and  how  it  can  help  you  select 
and  locate  the  books  you  want  to  borrow 
from  the  library. 

THE  STUDY  BUG 

THE  CARD  CATALOG 

The  card  catalog  is  an  alphabetical  index 
to  the  books  in  a  library.  It  is  a  guide  to  the 
book  collection  just  as  an  index  to  a  book  is 
a  guide  to  its  contents.  The  cards  are  filed 
in  trays  and  are  usually  in  one  straight  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement. 

Every  book  except  literature  (fiction,  poe¬ 
try,  drama,  essays  and  so  forth)  USUALLY 
has  at  least  three  cards  in  the  catalog  so  that 
you  may  locate  it  by  looking  under  the  au¬ 
thor,  the  title,  or  the  subject.  These  cards  are 
filed  separately  wherever  they  belong  in  the 
alphabet. 

Author  Cards 

To  find  a  book  by  Giles  Wilkeson  Gray, 
look  under  his  last  name,  Gray,  for  Gray, 
Giles  Wilkeson,  which  is  the  first  line  at  the 
top  of  the  card.  The  catalog  lists  those  of 
his  books  which  the  library  owns,  each  rep- 
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THE  STUDY  BUG— continued 

resented  by  a  separate  card.  If  the  library  has 
more  than  one  book  by  an  author,  the  au¬ 
thor  cards  are  filed  alphabetically  by  the 
words  in  the  title,  which  appears  just  below 
the  author’s  name. 


author  title  date  ot  birth  edition 


call 

number. 
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pages. 

bibliography. 
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subject 
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Title  Cards 

Most  people  remember  the  titles  of  books 
instead  of  the  authors.  A  card  with  the  title 
of  the  book  at  the  top  (above  the  author’s 
name)  is  filed  in  the  catalog  under  the  first 
word  of  the  title.  An  article  (a,  an,  the,  or 
the  foreign  equivalent)  is  never  considered 
the  first  word  of  a  title  in  filing.  Thus,  “The 
Art  of  Learning”  is  filed  under  “Art.” 

The  title  card  is  exactly  like  the  author 
card  except  that  the  title  has  been  typed 
above  the  author’s  name,  so  that  it  may  be 
filed  in  the  correct  alphabetical  place  for 
people  looking  for  the  book  by  its  title. 


Subject  Cards 

Often  you  will  need  material  on  a  subject 
without  knowing  any  authors  or  titles  to 
consult.  In  that  case,  look  under  the  subject 
itself.  Be  specific,  not  general,  in  looking  up 
subject  headings.  For  instance,  if  you  want 
a  book  about  cattle,  look  under  CATTLE, 
not  ANIMALS.  These  headings  are  typed 
in  red  or  in  black  capital  letters  on  the  top 
line  of  the  subject  card  (above  the  author’s 
name,  just  as  on  the  title  card).  Otherwise, 


this  card  is  exactly  like  the  author  card. 

If  the  library  has  more  than  one  book  on 
a  subject,  all  of  the  subject  cards  are  together 
in  the  catalog,  arranged  alphabetically  by 
the  author’s  last  name.  For  example:  A  sub¬ 
ject  card  for  a  book  on  Dance  Music  by 
Gertrude  Colby  will  come  before  the  one  by 
Grace  Ryan,  which  will  come  before  one  by 
Helen  Smith. 

Thus,  the  book  “Giants  of  Jazz,”  by  Louis 
Terkel,  would  have  at  least  3  cards  in  the 
catalog:  an  author  card,  which  would  be  filed 
under  T  (Terkel,  Louis);  a  title  card,  filed 
under  G  (Giants  of  Jazz),  and  a  subject 
card,  filed  under  J  (Jazz).  Much  important 
information  about  a  book  is  given  on  each  of 
its  catalog  cards:  for  example,  the  publisher’s 
name,  the  city  where  the  book  was  printed, 
the  copyright  date  and  the  number  of  pages. 


Remember,  too,  that  each  card  in  the 
catalog  contains  (in  the  upper  left  corner) 
the  call  number  of  the  book  it  describes. 
After  finding  one  of  the  cards  of  the  book 
you  want  (the  card  for  either  the  title,  au¬ 
thor,  or  subject),  you  need  only  note  this 
call  number  in  order  to  find  the  book  on  the 
shelves,  where  it  will  be  located  in  numerical 
order  among  the  rest  of  the  books  on  the 
same  subject.  • 
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THE  MAGAZINES:  A  Look  Inside 


Magazines  are  weekly,  bi-weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  storehouses  of  information  and  ideas 
in  which  everyone,  regardless  of  age,  back¬ 
ground,  or  interests,  can  find  stimulation,  as¬ 
sistance,  or  just  pure  enjoyment.  Currently, 
nineteen  different  magazines  are  available  on 
talking  book  records  (a  complete  list  appears 
on  the  back  cover)  and  over  the  next  few  issues 
we  will  take  “a  look  inside”  and  attempt  to  give 
some  idea  of  what  each  offers  its  readers.  We 
begin  in  this  issue  with  “Harper’s  Magazine,” 
a  monthly. 

John  Fischer,  Editor-in-Chief  at  “Harper’s” 
for  the  past  fourteen  years,  has  recently  stepped 
down  from  that  position.  In  announcing  this 
and  a  number  of  other  changes  in  personnel  in 
his  “The  Editor’s  Easy  Chair”  column,  Mr. 
Fischer  went  on  to  sum  up  the  character  and 
purpose  of  “Harper’s”  as  he  has  come  to  under¬ 
stand  them. 

Harper’s 

The  content,  appearance,  and  editorial  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  magazine  will  of  course  change 
in  the  years  ahead,  as  they  have  been  chang¬ 
ing  constantly  ever  since  it  was  founded  in 
1850.  The  basic  character  of  “Harper’s,”  how¬ 
ever,  is  likely  to  remain  much  the  same.  That 
character  was  largely  established  by  its  first 
editor,  a  young  man  named  Henry  J.  Raymond. 
(He  also  founded  the  “New  York  Times,”  a 
little  later  on,  and  for  five  years  edited  it  in 
what  time  he  had  left  over  from  the  magazine. ) 
His  successors — Willie  Morris  will  be  only  the 
eighth — each  put  his  own  stamp  on  the  publi¬ 


cation,  but  continued  to  aim  at  the  same  kind 
of  audience  and  purpose.  They  might  be 
summed  up  something  like  this: 

1.  It  is  a  selective  magazine,  edited  specifi¬ 
cally  for  a  relatively  small  group  of  men  and 
women — perhaps  2  per  cent  of  the  population 
— who  are  especially  interested  in  public  af¬ 
fairs,  the  arts,  and  the  health  of  our  society. . . . 

2.  It  is  an  independent  publication,  owing  al¬ 
legiance  to  no  party  or  pressure  group,  grinding 
no  axes,  preaching  no  ideological  line.  Its  edi¬ 
tors  try  to  set  their  compass  on  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  as  they  see  it,  and  to  be  constantly  wary 
against  any  deflection  by  special  interests — in¬ 
cluding  their  own.  At  the  same  time,  they  un¬ 
dertake  to  reflect  a  wide  spectrum  of  responsi¬ 
ble  opinion;  recent  issues,  for  example,  have 
included  articles  by  Michael  Harrington,  a  lead¬ 
ing  Socialist,  and  by  Dr.  Milton  Friedman,  eco¬ 
nomic  adviser  to  Barry  Goldwater  in  the  last 
Presidential  campaign. 

3.  It  carries  on  a  running  appraisal  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life  and  institutions — serving,  as  Bernard 
DeVoto  once  put  it,  as  “a  critic  of  our  culture, 
in  the  largest  sense  of  that  term.”  It  believes 
that  men  in  power  need  watching — not  because 
they  are  any  more  wicked  than  the  rest  of  us, 
but  because  what  they  do  affects  all  of  us.  (This 
is  true  of  private  as  well  as  public  power.  An 
ill-conceived  skyscraper  can  blight  a  city  just 
as  surely  as  a  neglected  slum.)  It  believes  that 
every  institution — whether  a  university,  a  mu¬ 
seum,  a  trade  union,  or  a  literary  clique — is 
likely  to  grow  sluggish  and  complacent  unless 
it  is  subjected  to  a  sharp  and  irreverent  scrutiny. 

4.  Consequently,  the  magazine  offers  a  plat¬ 
form  (in  the  words  of  Frederick  Lewis  Allen, 


“ Copyright  (c)  1967,  by  Harper’s  Magazine,  Inc.  Reprinted  from  the  July,  1967  issue  of  Harper’s  Magazine  by 
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HARPER’S  MAGAZINE— continued 


my  predecessor)  “for  original  and  inventive 
thinkers,  for  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness,  for 
really  creative  ideas  wherever  they  may  be 
found.  .  .  .  We  are  looking  for  the  seminal  idea, 
the  objective  judgment  on  the  trend  of  things, 
the  air-clearing  burst  of  indignation  which  will 
suddenly  throw  everything  about  us  into  a  new 
perspective — and  which  is  as  likely  as  not  to 
come  from  some  individual  who  sits  all  by  him¬ 
self,  unorganized,  unrecognized,  unorthodox, 
and  unterrified.”  It  welcomes  controversy,  not 
just  for  the  joy  of  combat,  but  because  that 
often  is  the  only  way  to  get  at  the  truth. 

5.  The  best  instrument  for  doing  all  these 
things  is  writing  of  high  quality.  Consequently, 


“Harper’s”  tries  to  discover  and  develop  au¬ 
thors  of  notable  talent — working  in  fiction,  the 
essay,  verse,  or  in  any  new  forms  they  may  in¬ 
vent.  In  recent  years,  for  instance,  it  has  helped 
encourage  a  peculiarly  American  literary  form 
of  growing  importance:  the  reportorial  article, 
solidly  based  on  fact  but  written  with  all  the 
skill,  care,  and  range  of  techniques  which  once 
were  found  only  in  first-class  fiction. 

The  audience  for  such  a  magazine  seems  to 
be  growing  rapidly — partly  because  more 
Americans  are  going  to  college,  partly  because 
the  increasing  rate  of  change  and  ferment  in 
American  life  makes  independent  appraisal 
more  urgent  than  ever.  We  are  confident  that 
“Harper’s”  will  continue  to  grow  in  step  with 
its  selected  audience.  • 


Book  reviews 

WHEN  CHINA  WAKES  1466 

by  Robert  Guillain,  read  by  Arnold  Moss,  9R. 
Reviewed  by  Welles  Hangen. 

The  enigmas  of  Communist  China  remain,  but 
informed  Western  opinion  is  now  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  sights,  sounds,  and  smells 
of  that  country  to  make  more  straight  travel¬ 
ogues  superfluous.  Eyewitness  accounts  of  the 
tourist  sights  of  Peking  and  other  “open”  Chi¬ 
nese  cities  no  longer  arouse  deep  interest.  The 
need  now  is  for  an  analytic  approach,  including 
some  attempt  to  assess  the  temper  and  outlook 
of  the  Chinese  people. 

Although  much  of  Robert  Guillain’s  present 
book,  originally  published  in  France  under  the 
title  “Dans  trente  ans,  la  Chine,”  is  in  the  form 
of  a  diary  of  his  visit  to  China  in  the  summer 
of  1964,  it  takes  into  account  the  author’s  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  country  beginning  in  1937,  and 
reflects  a  laudable  dedication  to  wading  through 
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official  Chinese  Communist  source  materials. 
The  result  is  a  work  of  considerable  interest  and 
significance. 

M.  Guillain,  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  “Le  Monde,”  has  a  good  reporter’s  instinct 
for  detecting  contradictions  between  what  he 
is  told  and  what  he  sees.  His  observations  on  the 
catastrophic  consequences  of  the  Great  Leap 
Forward,  visible  today  in  the  moth-balling  of 
Chinese  machinery  and  factories,  are  among 
the  most  perceptive  I  have  read  anywhere.  .  .  . 

The  author  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  simply 
reporting  his  own  informed  observations  and 
the  extraordinary  volume  and  variety  of  in¬ 
formation  he  was  able  to  glean  from  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Chinese  plant  managers,  professors, 
and  others  whom  he  met  on  his  travels.  In  a 
series  of  telling  quotes  from  engineers  who  had 
to  devise  their  own  substitutes  for  Russian  blue¬ 
prints  and  machinery,  he  makes  clear  the  dis¬ 
astrous  disruption  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of 


Soviet  technicians  and  aid  from  China  in  July 
1960.  He  balances  the  Chinese  version  of  that 
historic  episode  with  the  words  of  Soviet  dip¬ 
lomats  and  correspondents  in  Peking  who  recall 
the  boundless  arrogance  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
days  of  the  Great  Leap. 

M.  Guillain  finds  that  “China  is  once  more 
China,”  having  rejected  both  Soviet  and  West¬ 
ern  models;  but  he  points  out  that  the  regime 
still  disavows  much  of  the  Chinese  imperial  her¬ 
itage,  contrary  to  the  school  of  opinion  in  this 
country  that  chooses  to  regard  Communist 
China  as  nothing  but  a  reincarnation  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  ...  • 

Welles  Hangen  is  a  correspondent  for  NBC  News.  This 
excerpt  is  reprinted  from  Saturday  Review,  where  it 
appeared  August  20, 1966. 

LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON: 

THE  EXERCISE  OF  POWER  1554 

by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  read  by 

House  Jameson,  17R.  Reviewed  by  Donald 

Young. 

.  .  .  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  auth¬ 
ors  of  a  nationally  syndicated  newspaper  col¬ 
umn,  have  written  in  “Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  The 
Exercise  of  Power”  a  political  biography  that 
outstrips  by  far  the  previous  examinations  of 
the  President’s  public  career.  .  .  . 

Evans  and  Novak  allot  no  space  to  Johnson’s 
youth,  family  life,  and  business  affairs,  which — 
despite  the  sometimes  labored  efforts  of  other 
writers — contain  few  elements  either  very  un¬ 
usual  or  very  interesting.  However,  through  the 
pages  of  this  long  book  stream  the  names  of  al¬ 
most  every  prominent  Washington  figure  of  our 
time.  But  readers  who  fancy  that  careers  are 
made  and  broken  and  legislation  passed  or  re¬ 
jected  at  Washington  cocktail  parties  will  find 
little  to  support  their  views.  Instead,  the  auth¬ 
ors  direct  their  attention  to  the  Senate  floor  and 
offices  and  to  the  White  House.  Much  of  the 
material  is  familiar,  and  much  has  appeared  in 


the  Evans-Novak  columns,  but  it  is  drawn  to¬ 
gether  into  a  smooth  narrative.  .  .  . 


The  Evans-Novak  account  of  Johnson’s  Vice 
Presidency  is  enlivened  by  reports  of  some  eye¬ 
brow-raising  escapades  in  several  foreign  capi¬ 
tals.  The  authors  depict  an  ambivalent  Lyndon 
Johnson  who  was  bored  by  the  Vice  Presidency 
but  also  obsessed  by  fears  that  he  would  be 
dumped  from  the  ticket  in  1964. 

Evans  and  Novak  describe  at  length  the 
smooth  transition  of  power  from  the  Kennedy 
regime — one  of  Johnson’s  enduring  achieve¬ 
ments.  The  1964  campaign  is  all  here:  “the 
Bobby  Problem,  the  contrived  suspense  over  the 
Vice  Presidential  nomination,  the  game  of 
frontlash  politics  against  Barry  Goldwater,  and 
Johnson’s  anxious  efforts  to  find  out  if  the  vot¬ 
ers  really  loved  him.  ...  • 

Donald  Young,  an  editor  for  American  Heritage,  wrote 
“ American  Roulette:  The  History  and  Dilemma  of  the 
Vice  Presidency.”  This  excerpt  is  reprinted  with  per¬ 
mission  from  Saturday  Review,  where  it  appeared 
October  22, 1966. 
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Talking  books 

The  following  talking  books  were  recently  recorded 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City,  and  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
They  are  now  available  on  loan  from  your  Regional 
Library.  For  the  address  of  your  Regional  Library, 
consult  pages  88-90  of  the  “Catalog  of  Talking 
Books,  1964-1965.” 

NONFICTION 

ABE  LINCOLN  IN  ILLINOIS  1651 

by  Robert  Emmet  Sherwood,  read  by  a  full 
cast,  1R.  AFB 

The  television  production  of  a  play  which  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  1939.  It  deals 
with  Lincoln’s  life  from  his  first  meeting  with 
Ann  Rutledge  until  he  leaves  Springfield  to 
take  office  as  President.  (In  container  with: 
Time  Remembered  by  Anouilh;  Magnificent 
Yankee  by  Lavery.) 

THE  ARROGANCE  OF  POWER  1590 

by  James  William  Fulbright,  read  by  Donald 
Hotaling,  6R.  AFB 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who  has  become  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  critic  of  American  foreign  policy,  now 
offers  an  indictment  of  the  national  char¬ 
acter.  In  calm  and  often  entertaining  style, 
he  protests  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which  he 
sees  as  a  large  effort  to  save  face,  and  con¬ 
demns  the  whole  postwar  habit  of  interven¬ 
tion.  His  plan  for  extricating  ourselves  is  stim¬ 
ulating,  if  open  to  controversy. 

THE  BARRIOS  OF  MANTA;  A  PERSONAL 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PEACE  CORPS  IN 
ECUADOR  1613 

by  Rhoda  and  Earle  Brooks,  read  by  Luis  Van 
Rooten,  8R.  AFB 

A  young  married  couple  describe  their  ex- 
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periences  in  a  small  city  one  degree  from  the 
Equator,  teaching  classes  in  mechanics,  car¬ 
pentry,  nutrition,  and  health,  as  well  as  learn¬ 
ing  from  their  neighbors.  This  is  a  very  read¬ 
able  account,  which  does  not  minimize 
problems  and  frustrations. 

BIRD  CALLS  1633 

by  Peter  Paul  Kellogg  and  Arthur  A.  Allen, 
10R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

Contents:  “American  Bird  Songs,”  “Bird 
Songs  in  Your  Garden,”  “Dawn  in  a  Duck 
Blind,”  “Field  Guide  to  Western  Bird  Songs.” 
These  are  authentic  calls  of  American  birds, 
made  in  their  natural  haunts  and  faithfully 
reproduced.  Comments  by  Arthur  A.  Allen. 

THE  BITTER  HERITAGE;  VIETNAM 
AND  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY, 

1941-1966  1598 

by  Arthur  Meier  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  read  by 
Guy  Sorel,  3R.  AFB 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  is  analyzed  in  a 
brief  but  eloquent  discussion  and  brilliant 
style,  by  one  of  President  Kennedy's  former 
advisors.  The  author  explains  how  we  got 
into  Vietnam,  what  we  are  doing  there,  and 
why  the  Administration  thinks  it  is  important 
to  stay.  Having  analyzed  our  current  policies 
with  relentless  logic,  he  makes  an  attempt  to 
suggest  a  middle-of-the-road  procedure  that 
might  extricate  the  United  States  from  the 
quagmire. 

THE  GREAT  LEAP;  THE  PAST  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS  IN  AMERICA  1472 

by  John  N.  Brooks,  read  by  William  Gladden, 
10R.  APH 

A  lively,  readable  review  of  social  and  eco-! 
nomic  changes  in  the  United  States  since  the 
end  of  the  Depression.  Subjects  discussed 
are  the  growth  of  cities,  the  middle  class,  cor- 


porations  and  financial  institutions,  develop¬ 
ments  in  communication,  science,  and  tech¬ 
nology,  the  race  problem,  foreign  affairs,  and 
the  national  character. 

THE  GREAT  ROGUE;  A  BIOGRAPHY  OF  CAP¬ 
TAIN  JOHN  SMITH  1512 

by  Paul  Lewis,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  6R.  APH 

In  lively,  entertaining  style  the  author  por¬ 
trays  John  Smith  as  a  man  who  for  centuries 
has  been  famous  for  the  wrong  things.  This 
account  covers  his  early  career,  filled  with 
drama  and  excitement,  and  demonstrates  his 
real  virtues — courage,  administrative  ability, 
skill  in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  and  achieve¬ 
ment  as  a  cartographer. 

GUAM,  PAST  AND  PRESENT  1449 

by  Charles  Beardsley,  read  by  Andy  Chappell, 
6R.  APH 

A  readable  account  of  the  history  and  status 
of  perhaps  the  least  known  American  posses¬ 
sion.  Covering  the  time  from  the  early  ex¬ 
plorers  to  the  present,  with  a  glimpse  into 
the  future,  it  includes  the  geography,  natural 
history,  and  ethnology  of  the  island. 

IN  THEIR  OWN  WORDS;  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  NEGRO,  1619-1865  1347 

edited  by  Milton  Meltzer,  read  by  Ryan  Hal- 
loran,  3R.  APH 

How  it  felt  to  be  an  American  Negro  before 
the  Civil  War  is  movingly  conveyed  in  selec¬ 
tions  from  letters,  diaries,  speeches,  and 
other  documents.  Each  piece  is  introduced  by 
helpful  background  information  and  a  com¬ 
mentary,  and  followed  by  a  citation  of  the 
source.  Older  people  and  young  adults  will 
find  reading  this  book  a  unique  experience. 

JULIUS  CAESAR  1606 

by  William  Shakespeare,  read  by  Noel  Leslie, 
2R.  AFB 

i  Highly  relevant  to  our  times  is  this  play, 

|  which  treats  of  dictatorship,  political  assas¬ 


sination,  and  control  of  the  mob.  It  contains 
many  of  the  most  quoted  passages  in  Shake¬ 
speare.  (In  container  with  King  Henry  V  by 
Shakespeare.) 

KING  HENRY  V  1606 

by  William  Shakespeare,  read  by  Staats  Cots- 
worth,  3R.  AFB 

Prince  Hal,  who  once  made  merry  with  low 
comrades,  is  shown  in  this  play  as  a  sober, 
responsible  king,  at  war  with  France.  Some 
of  the  memorable  passages  are  Mistress 
Quickly’s  description  of  the  death  of  Falstaff, 
Henry’s  encouragement  of  his  army  to  win 
the  battle  of  Agincourt  on  St.  Crispin’s  Day, 
and  the  young  king’s  wooing  of  a  French  prin¬ 
cess,  who  has  tried  to  learn  some  English  for 
his  benefit.  (In  container  with:  Julius  Caesar 
by  Shakespeare.) 

THE  LAST  CRUISE  OF  THE  EMDEN  1371 
by  Edwin  Palmer  Hoyt,  read  by  Art  Metzler, 
7R.  APH 

The  Emden  was  a  German  light  cruiser  which, 
during  the  first  months  of  World  War  I,  har¬ 
assed  Allied  shipping  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  ac¬ 
counting  for  25  vessels  before  she  was  finally 
sunk.  This  lively,  well-researched  narrative 
concludes  with  the  adventures  of  those  of 
her  crew  who  escaped  and  made  their  way 
home.  The  courage  and  high  morale  of  the 
crew  and  observance  of  the  rules  of  war  are 
emphasized. 

LEAVES  OF  GRASS  1553 

by  Walt  Whitman,  edited  with  an  introduction 
by  Malcolm  Cowley,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby  and  Kevin  McCarthy,  5R.  AFB  (Re¬ 
issue) 

The  original  version,  published  in  1855.  It 
contains  just  twelve  poems,  including  “Song 
of  Myself,”  which  the  editor  says  is  the  pur¬ 
est  and  best  text  of  Whitman’s  greatest 
poem.  (In  container  with:  Walt  Whitman: 
Man,  Poet,  Philosopher.) 
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MADAME  SARAH  1555 

by  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
9R.  AFB 

The  famous  actress,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who 
enthralled  the  theater  world  for  sixty  years, 
is  the  subject  of  a  detailed  biography  by  an 
actress  whose  father  was  a  star  and  knew 
Madame  Sarah.  The  account  of  her  career 
embraces  much  information  about  the  French 
stage  of  the  period,  with  its  complicated  lo¬ 
gistics,  and  on  varied  social  settings  and  pub¬ 
lic  figures  of  the  19th  century. 

MAGNIFICENT  YANKEE  1651 

by  Emmet  Lavery,  read  by  a  full  cast,  1R.  AFB 

The  television  version  of  a  play  based  on  the 
biography,  “Yankee  from  Olympus.”  It  tells 
the  story  of  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Jr.,  from  the  time  when  he  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  at  the  age  of  62  until  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  inauguration.  (In  container  with:  A 
Time  Remembered  by  Anouilh;  Abe  Lincoln 
in  Illinois  by  Sherwood.) 

MAJOR  BARBARA  1607 

by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  read  by  Alan 
Haines,  4R.  AFB 

One  of  Shaw’s  first  “discussion”  plays,  this 
drama  has  for  its  heroine  a  woman  who  lives 
her  religion  and  loses  it.  Highly  successful  in 
the  Salvation  Army,  she  faces  the  dilemma 
that  its  support  must  come  from  the  rich,  all 
of  whose  money  is  tainted;  but  after  this  shat¬ 
tering  realization  she  at  last  finds  a  belief 
her  passionate  heart  can  live  by.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  Saint  Joan  by  Shaw.) 

MARK  TWAIN  TONIGHT;  AN  ACTOR’S  POR¬ 
TRAIT  1592 

by  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens,  edited,  adap¬ 
ted,  and  arranged,  with  a  prologue,  by  Hal 
Holbrook,  read  by  Hal  Holbrook,  1R.  AFB 
(Re-issue) 

In  his  prologue  the  young  actor  tells  how  he 
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became  interested  in  Mark  Twain  and  how  he 
put  together  the  one-man  show  with  which,  in 
realistic  makeup  as  Mark  Twain  at  seventy, 
he  has  had  a  successful  tour.  This  is  followed 
by  the  selections  he  reads  on  stage.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  Sam  Clemens  of  Hannibal  by 
Wecter.) 

MEN  OF  ART  1596 

by  Thomas  Craven,  read  by  Frederick  Rolf, 
14R.  AFB 

In  this  history  of  painting  in  the  Western 
world,  the  author  has  built  his  story  around 
the  outstanding  figures  who  symbolize  turn¬ 
ing  points,  and  presents  them  as  vital  person¬ 
alities  against  the  background  of  their  times. 
They  range  from  Giotto,  Michelangelo,  and 
Rembrandt  to  the  Impressionists,  who  were 
the  moderns  when  this  book  was  published 
in  1931. 

MEXICO  1334 

by  Erico  Verissimo,  read  by  Luis  Van  Rooten, 
10R.  AFB 

A  Brazilian  novelist,  a  sympathetic  and  per¬ 
ceptive  observer,  records  his  impressions  of 
a  Mexican  tour  with  the  object  of  helping  the 
reader  to  understand  the  country.  His  obser¬ 
vations  on  history,  society,  economy,  and 
especially  character  make  this  far  more  than 
just  a  travel  book. 

MR.  CLEMENS  AND  MARK  TWAIN,  A  BIOG¬ 
RAPHY  1331 

by  Justin  Kaplan,  read  by  Robert  Donley, 
14R.  AFB 

Utilizing  newly  available  letters  and  other  un¬ 
published  papers,  the  author  demonstrates 
convincingly  a  duality  of  identity,  outlook,  and 
motivation  between  the  ambitious,  acquisi¬ 
tive  Clemens  and  the  writer,  Mark  Twain. 
The  America  of  that  time  and  place  is  made 
real  by  inclusion  of  a  multitude  of  details  of 
people,  places,  and  incidents. 


MOST  OF  US  ARE  MAINLY  MOTHERS  1510 
by  Carol  Bartholomew,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  5R.  APH 

A  lively  family  of  children,  from  newborn  to 
teenager,  has  given  the  author  a  variety  of 
experiences,  from  which  she  quotes  liberally 
and  entertainingly  for  the  benefit  of  other 
mothers.  She  stresses  the  importance  of  tak¬ 
ing  children  as  they  are,  enjoying  their  dif¬ 
ferences  from  adults,  and  relaxing  pressures 
as  much  as  possible. 

MY  HOME,  SWEET  HOME  1597 

by  Giovanni  Guareschi,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
4R.  AFB 

Everyone  who  has  enjoyed  the  books  about 
Don  Camillo  must  welcome  this  autobiograph¬ 
ical  account  by  the  author.  Doubtless  a  little 
larger  and  more  brightly  colored  than  life, 
the  descriptions  of  family  incidents  and  the 
reactions  of  his  wife  and  two  children,  to  say 
nothing  of  Guareschi  himself,  are  efferves¬ 
cent  and  engaging. 

PHANTOM  CROWN;  THE  STORY  OF  MAXI¬ 
MILIAN  AND  CARLOTA  OF  MEXICO  1511 
by  Bertita  Harding,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  8R. 
APH 

The  brief,  tragic  reign  of  a  puppet  emperor  is 
recounted  for  the  general  reader.  When  Mexi¬ 
can  conservatives  sought  the  aid  of  Napoleon 
III  in  founding  an  empire,  the  Austrian  Maxi¬ 
milian  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  crown. 
But  since  most  of  the  population  was  loyal 
to  Juarez,  Maximilian’s  tenure,  from  1846 
to  1867,  depended  on  French  soldiers  and 
could  only  end  in  disaster. 

PIECES  OF  EIGHT;  RECOVERING 
THE  RICHES  OF  A  LOST  SPANISH 
TREASURE  FLEET  1548 

by  Kip  Wagner,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  6R.  APH 

In  the  year  1714  the  Spanish  Plate  Fleet  sank 
i  off  the  coast  of  Florida  during  a  severe  hur- 
;  ricane.  After  a  vivid  description  of  the  dis- 
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aster,  the  author  goes  on  to  tell  how  he 
formed  a  corporation  to  recover  the  treasure. 
A  great  deal  of  painstaking  research  was 
necessary  before  the  exact  location  of  the 
wrecks  could  be  determined,  but  the  attempt 
resulted  in  the  finding  of  more  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  gold  and  silver. 

PIEGAN;  A  LOOK  FROM  WITHIN  AT  THE 
LIFE,  TIMES,  AND  LEGACY  OF  AN  AMERI¬ 
CAN  INDIAN  TRIBE  1452 

by  Richard  Lancaster,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran, 
11R.  APH 

The  author,  an  adopted  son  of  an  old  chief 
of  the  Blackfoot  Indians  in  Montana,  records 
his  last  visit  with  Chief  White  Calf  and  his 
son  Jim,  in  1966.  Selections  from  the  jour¬ 
nal  he  kept  are  interspersed  with  tape-re¬ 
corded  stories  told  by  the  Chief.  The  whole 
is  a  lively  and  informal  document  that  sym¬ 
pathetically  portrays  the  Indians  as  they  really 
are. 

THE  QUESTIONERS:  PHYSICISTS  AND  THE 
QUANTUM  THEORY  1455 

by  Barbara  Lovett  Cline,  read  by  Livingston 
Gilbert,  6R.  APH 

A  lucid  interpretation  of  the  quantum  theory 
and  its  evolution,  organized  around  the  work 
of  the  great  physicists  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century.  The  exciting  atmosphere  of  sci¬ 
entific  inquiry  pervades  this  introductory 
treatment,  which  brings  alive  as  individuals 
such  men  as  Ernest  Rutherford,  Max  Planck, 
Albert  Einstein,  and  Niels  Bohr. 

SAINT  JOAN  1607 

by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  read  by  a  full  cast, 
2R.  AFB 

The  Irish  playwright  takes  his  own  refresh¬ 
ingly  unconventional  view  of  Joan  of  Arc,  pre¬ 
senting  her  as  a  sturdy  peasant  girl,  a  genius, 
a  saint,  and  a  rebel  against  the  position  of 
women  in  the  15th  century.  (In  container 
with:  Major  Barbara  by  Shaw.) 
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SAM  CLEMENS  OF  HANNIBAL  1592 

by  Dixon  Wecter,  read  by  House  Jameson, 
6R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

The  first  volume  of  what  promised  to  be  a  de¬ 
finitive  biography  of  Mark  Twain  is  the  only 
volume,  due  to  the  author’s  untimely  death. 
Though  the  story  ends  with  Sam’s  departure 
from  his  hometown  in  Missouri  in  1853,  at 
the  age  of  18,  it  covers  the  period  that  was 
the  fountainhead  of  Twain’s  best  writing.  It 
is  written  with  accuracy,  sympathy,  and  im¬ 
aginative  insight.  (In  container  with:  Mark 
Twain  Tonight!  by  Clemens.) 

SHADOW  AND  ACT  1589 

by  Ralph  Ellison,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
8R.  AFB 

The  author  of  these  essays  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  speakers  for  the  American  Negro 
today.  He  has  three  general  themes:  liter¬ 
ature  and  folklore,  Negro  musical  expression, 
especially  jazz  and  the  blues,  and  the  com¬ 
plex  relationship  between  the  Negro  Ameri¬ 
can  subculture  and  North  American  culture 
as  a  whole.  A  personal  touch  is  added  by 
passages  on  Ellison’s  boyhood  in  Oklahoma 
City  in  the  early  twenties. 

SPEAK,  MEMORY;  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  RE¬ 
VISITED  1577 

by  Vladimir  Nabokov,  read  by  Norman  Rose, 
6R.  AFB 

The  author  of  “Lolita”  is  or  has  been  a  poet, 
professor,  lepidopterist,  aristocrat,  and  refu¬ 
gee.  In  these  reminiscences  of  his  childhood 
in  Russia  and  early  years  in  Europe,  from 
1903  to  1940,  he  paints  a  colorful  picture 
of  life  among  Russia’s  pre-Revolution  liberal 
aristocrats. 

THERE  WE  WERE  AGAIN!  1546 

by  Frederique  Fredge,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  5R.  APH 

The  author  recalls  her  life  as  the  youngest 
of  five,  in  Switzerland  before  and  during 
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World  War  I.  These  chronicles  of  a  close- 
knit  family  are  warm,  humorous,  and  appeal¬ 
ing  in  their  account  of  varied  fortunes  and  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  the  resourcefulness  with  which 
they  were  met. 

THIS  STUBBORN  SOIL  1453 

by  William  A.  Owens,  read  by  George  Walsh, 
8R.  APH 

Life  for  a  fatherless  family  in  1905,  on  the 
barren  ground  around  Pin  Hook,  Texas,  was 
one  long  grind  of  toil  and  deprivation.  In  this 
warm,  moving  chronicle  the  author  tells  of 
his  struggles  to  obtain  an  education  and  his 
joy  at  finding  a  new  world  in  books.  Such 
were  his  ambition  and  persistence  that  he  is 
now  a  professor  at  Columbia  University. 

TIME  REMEMBERED  1651 

by  Jean  Anouilh,  English  version  by  Patricia 
Moyes,  read  by  a  full  cast,  1R.  AFB 

The  television  version  of  a  bittersweet  French 
comedy,  a  romantic  love  story  with  satiric 
overtones.  The  heroine,  a  charming  young 
milliner,  is  invited  to  a  luxurious  chateau  be¬ 
cause  of  her  resemblance  to  the  Prince’s 
dead  sweetheart.  (In  container  with:  Mag¬ 
nificent  Yankee  by  Lavery;  Abe  Lincoln  in 
Illinois  by  Sherwood.) 

TONIGHT  IS  TOO  LATE  1454 

by  Thelma  C.  Purtell,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran, 
4R.  APH 

An  authority  in  the  field  of  the  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  adolescence  presents  a  frightening 
picture  of  the  involvement  of  young  people 
with  drugs,  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  illicit  sex. 
She  is  not  merely  an  alarmist,  but  argues 
convincingly  that  parents  working  together 
can  conquer  these  dangers. 

VIETNAM  DOCTOR;  THE  STORY  OF  PROJECT 
CONCERN  1547 

by  James  W.  Turpin  with  Al  Hirshberg,  read 
by  Ryan  Halloran,  5R.  APH 

A  dynamic,  dedicated  man,  with  a  back- 


ground  in  the  Methodist  ministry,  tells  the 
story  of  a  medical  mission  which  he  started 
in  Hong  Kong  in  1962.  When  four  clinics  were 
operating  successfully  there,  Dr.  Jim  moved 
on  to  Vietnam  and  set  up  a  hospital  north  of 
Saigon,  where  the  sick  are  healed  regardless 
of  their  politics.  This  is  an  inspiring  account 
for  young  and  old. 

VIRGIL  THOMSON  1591 

by  Virgil  Thomson,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
12R.  AFB 

The  well-known  composer  and  music  critic 
recalls  a  long  and  busy  life  in  great  detail. 
There  is  perhaps  less  of  his  own  personality 
than  there  is  about  his  many  friends.  His  in¬ 
tellectual  and  musical  recollections  are  en¬ 
hanced  by  anecdotes  and  character  sketches 
of  such  figures  as  Gertrude  Stein,  Stravin¬ 
sky,  James  Joyce,  George  Antheil,  and 
Picasso. 

WALT  WHITMAN:  MAN,  POET,  PHILOSO¬ 
PHER  1553 

by  Library  of  Congress,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  3R.  APH 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
They  are:  “Whitman  the  Man"  by  Gay  Wil¬ 
son  Allen;  “Whitman  the  Poet"  by  Mark  Van 
Doren;  and  “Whitman  the  Philosopher"  by 
David  Daiches.  (In  container  with:  Leaves  of 
Grass  by  Whitman.) 

WHEN  CHINA  WAKES  1466 

by  Robert  Guillain,  read  by  Arnold  Moss,  9R. 
AFB 

A  French  journalist,  who  had  visited  China 
several  times  between  1937  and  1955, 
writes  of  his  trip  in  1964.  He  agrees  with 
the  Communists'  claim  that  “on  the  whole" 
they  have  succeeded.  A  man  of  intelligence, 
objectivity,  and  sound  judgment,  he  tries 
simply  to  report  what  he  observes,  avoiding 
personal  reactions  and  leaving  to  the  reader 
the  task  of  drawing  conclusions. 


THE  WORKING  PRESS;  SPECIAL  TO  “THE 
NEW  YORK  TIMES"  1572 

edited  by  Ruth  Adler,  read  by  Melvin  Elliott, 
7R.  AFB 

What  lies  behind  the  newspaper  account  of 
an  event  with  a  big  headline;  how  did  the 
reporter  get  his  story?  Here  some  “New 
York  Times"  correspondents  reveal  details 
of  their  coverage  of  important  news  in  the 
past  fifteen  years.  Their  accounts  are  infor¬ 
mal,  not  originally  intended  for  public  con¬ 
sumption,  and  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
general  reader. 

YANKEE  FROM  OLYMPUS;  JUSTICE  HOLMES 
AND  HIS  FAMILY  1595 

by  Catherine  Drinker  Bowen,  read  by  House 
Jameson,  HR.  AFB 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.  (1841-1935)  was 
noted  not  only  as  a  distinguished  jurist  but 
as  the  bearer  of  an  American  tradition.  In 
this  biography  both  his  grandfather,  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  his  father,  a  doctor  and  author,  are 
treated  at  some  length.  It  is  an  absorbing 
book  about  an  extremely  interesting  man, 
who  spent  thirty  years  on  the  bench  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  whose  respect  for 
human  rights  won  him  the  title  of  “great  dis¬ 
senter." 


FICTION 

“AND  I  SHALL  SLEEP  .  .  .  DOWN  WHERE 
THE  MOON  IS  SMALL”  1335 

by  Richard  Llewellyn,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
12R.  AFB 

Ending  the  trilogy  that  began  with  “How 
Green  Was  My  Valley,"  this  story  opens  with 
Huw’s  marriage  to  Lai  Corwen.  It  is  episodic, 
with  numerous  flashbacks  to  an  earlier  time 
in  Wales,  and  is  narrated  in  involved,  poetic 
style — a  book  for  the  confirmed  romanticist. 
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BEST  MODERN  SHORT  STORIES  1209 
by  Saturday  Evening  Post,  read  by  various 
readers,  13R.  AFB 

These  thirty  stories  cover  an  enormous  range 
of  subject  matter  and  technique.  They  are 
alike  in  being  serious  and  in  dealing  with 
contemporary  society.  Nearly  all  the  authors 
are  well  known  for  published  books,  and  the 
whole  collection  will  commend  itself  to  the 
discerning  reader. 

BETROTHED,  &  EDO  AND 

ENAM;  TWO  TALES  1535 

by  Samuel  Joseph  Agnon,  read  by  Paul  Wat¬ 
son  and  Grant  Sheehan,  5R.  APH 

These  very  short  novels,  by  a  distinguished 
Hebrew  writer  who  has  just  received  the  No¬ 
bel  Prize,  are  for  a  special  audience.  “Be¬ 
trothed,”  set  in  Jaffa  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  deals  with  a  meeting  between  a 
young  teacher  and  his  childhood  sweetheart. 
“Edo  and  Enam”  relates  the  strange  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  famous  scholar  in  Jerusalem  after 
World  War  II. 

A  CHANGE  OF  HEIR  1534 

by  Michael  Innes,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  4R. 
APH 

Fresh  variations  on  a  threadbare  theme:  that 
of  a  penniless  young  actor  impersonating  the 
heir  to  a  fortune.  Set  in  Yorkshire,  this  is  an 
entertaining  and  cleverly  constructed  sus¬ 
pense  story. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  EGG  1610 

by  Mary  Kelly,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  4R.  AFB 

This  decorative  mystery  story  concerns  an 
old  Russian  emigree,  Princess  Karukhina,  who 
lived  with  her  slow-witted  grandson  in  a  Lon¬ 
don  tenement.  When  she  died,  her  grandson 
was  unaccountably  missing  and  so  were  the 
fabulous  jewels  she  had  kept  in  a  trunk  under 
the  bed.  Inspector  Nightingale's  dogged  in- 
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vestigation  leads  him  into  the  teeth  of  a  Ken¬ 
tish  blizzard  before  the  case  is  solved. 

DANGER;  GREAT  STORIES  OF  MYSTERY 
AND  SUSPENSE  1611 

by  Saturday  Evening  Post,  read  by  Alan  Hew¬ 
itt,  10R.  AFB 

Two  novelettes  and  ten  short  stories,  by  mas¬ 
ters  in  the  field.  One,  surprisingly,  is  Edgar 
Allan  Poe;  the  others  range  from  Agatha 
Christie  to  Shirley  Jackson.  Here  are  the  in¬ 
gredients  for  several  evenings  of  chills  and 
thrills. 

DOCTOR  ZHIVAGO  1629 

by  Boris  Pasternak,  read  by  Norman  Rose, 
14R.  AFB 

The  central  figure  in  this  Nobel  Prize  winner 
is  a  typical  product  of  upper-class  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  Russian  culture.  He  is  an  individual¬ 
ist  who  has  studied  philosophy  and  literature, 
a  poet,  as  shown  by  samples  of  his  work,  and 
something  of  an  outsider.  His  story  is  ro¬ 
mantic,  powerful,  and  highly  original. 

FAIR  IS  THE  MORNING  1348 

by  Loula  Grace  Erdman,  read  by  Julie  Shaw, 
4R.  APH 

In  this  pleasant,  wholesome,  yet  realistic 
story,  a  young  teacher  in  a  rural  school  finds 
challenge  and  opportunity  aplenty.  It  gives 
an  excellent  picture  of  the  teaching  vocation. 

THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE  1538 

by  Janice  Holt  Giles,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  8R. 
APH 

Joe,  the  grandson  of  Hannah  Fowler,  is  the 
leading  character  in  this  story  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  men  who  roamed  the  West  in  the  early 
19th  century.  A  beaver  trapper  to  whom  the 
wilderness  was  home,  he  undertook  to  guide 
a  party  north  from  New  Mexico  and  became 


involved  in  danger,  loss,  and  a  terrible  re¬ 
venge.  The  novel  has  an  authentic  back¬ 
ground  of  the  American  frontier. 

THE  HAWKS  OF  NOON  1470 

by  John  C.  Champion,  read  by  Art  Metzler, 
6R.  APH 

An  Apache  uprising  because  the  chiefs  son 
had  been  murdered  for  gold,  and  a  group  of 
whites  standing  off  attack  from  a  stagecoach 
relay  station  are  the  ingredients  of  a  lively 
Western.  For  TV  fans. 

HERE  COME  THE  BRIDES  1444 

by  Geraldine  Napier,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  6R.  APH 

The  bridal  department  in  a  fashionable  Fifth 
Avenue  department  store  is  the  scene  of  a 
diverting  novel.  Twenty-seven-year-old  D’Arcy 
Evans,  assistant  buyer,  can  cope  with  all  the 
crises  except  that  of  a  new  floor  manager 
with  unexplained  power.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  situation  is  straightened  out  and  wedding 
bells  will  ring  again. 

THE  HERETIC  1539 

by  Alison  Macleod,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  7R. 
APH 

A  serious  historical  novel,  with  good  char¬ 
acterization  and  plenty  of  incident.  It  is  the 
story  of  Anne  Askew,  one  of  the  lesser-known 
martyrs  of  Henry  Vlll’s  reign.  A  Protestant, 
she  taught  the  common  folk  to  read  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  was  eventually  executed.  The  nar¬ 
ration,  as  if  by  her  personal  maid,  gives  im¬ 
mediacy  to  the  events.  Recommended  for 
young  adults. 

JOHNNY  UNDER  GROUND  1288 

by  Patricia  Moyes,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  6R. 
AFB 

It  all  began  with  a  reunion  of  R.A.F.  and 


W.A.A.F.  officers  who  had  served  at  Dym- 
field  during  the  war.  Here  Emmy  was 
persuaded  to  research  the  history  of  the  air¬ 
field,  including  the  mysterious  death  of 
“Beau”  Guest,  and  a  number  of  ghosts  were 
raised.  Luckily  Emmy’s  husband  was  an  In¬ 
spector  at  Scotland  Yard  and  could  clear  up 
the  whole  thing. 

LONG  BOOTS,  HARD  BOOTS  1447 

by  Carter  Travis  Young,  read  by  Jim  Walton, 
5R.  APH 

A  meaty  Western,  in  which  a  cowboy  and  a 
rancher’s  daughter  are  held  as  hostages  by 
two  murderers  hiding  from  the  sheriff.  This 
sheriff,  arrogant,  ruthless,  and  cunning,  is 
the  villain  of  the  piece. 

THE  LUCK  OF  THE  LONELY  SEA  1507 
by  Patrick  O’Hara,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  9R. 
APH 

An  exciting  adventure  story,  for  men  who 
like  plenty  of  action.  Filled  with  romance, 
heroism,  and  villainy,  it  chronicles  the  last 
days  of  the  “Gertrude  Luth,”  a  decrepit  mer¬ 
chantman  which  plies  the  China  Sea  and  the 
Yangtze  River. 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  TRICORN  HAT  1373 
by  Delano  L.  Ames,  read  by  Luis  Van  Rooten, 
4R.  AFB 

An  entertaining  mystery  whose  setting  is  the 
Costa  Blanca,  Spain.  It  involves  a  member  of 
the  Guardia  Civil,  a  Texas  oil  tycoon,  and  an 
English  widow  who  paints. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  KATHERINE  1346 
by  Dorothy  Emily  Stevenson,  read  by  Mitzi 
Friedlander,  7R.  APH 

While  happily  honeymooning,  Katherine  and 
her  second  husband  find  themselves  involved 
in  all  sorts  of  difficulties  with  other  people. 
But  Alex  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  his  bride 
and  her  three  children.  The  Scottish  setting 
and  affirmative  philosophy  lend  charm  to  the 
narrative. 
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THE  MASTER  OF  BLACKTOWER  1540 

by  Barbara  Michaels,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  5R. 
APH 

The  north  of  Scotland  in  the  1850’s  makes  an 
appropriate  setting  for  a  Gothic  novel  in  the 
best  tradition.  Romance,  mystery,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  young  woman,  an  enigmatic  man 
with  a  scarred  face,  and  his  spoiled  invalid 
daughter — all  combine  in  a  melodrama  which 
climaxes  in  a  night  of  snow  and  danger. 

NO  GOD  IN  SAGUARO  1445 

by  Lewis  B.  Patten,  read  by  Livingston  Gil¬ 
bert,  4R.  APH 

The  “High  Noon”  technique  is  skillfully  used 
in  this  Western,  which  concerns  a  town  with 
a  guilty  secret.  The  man  who  comes  by  stage, 
innocently  seeking  his  brother,  spends  a  long 
day  there  while  tension  builds  in  the  heat  to 
a  tragic  surprising  climax. 

NORWOOD  1509 

by  Charles  Portis,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  3R. 
APH 

Men  will  probably  enjoy  this  unpretentious 
story  of  a  young  man  just  discharged  from 
the  Marines,  and  his  picaresque  adventures. 
The  locale  is  a  small  town  in  Texas,  and  the 
characters  are  a  variety  of  shiftless  or  dis¬ 
honest  people,  entertainingly  presented. 

PEDLOCK  &  SONS  1522 

by  Stephen  Longstreet,  read  by  Merrill  Joels, 
HR.  AFB 

The  ruling  head  of  the  Pedlocks,  a  Jewish 
family  with  a  department-store  empire,  is 
Judith,  past  eighty  but  still  full  of  vigor. 
When  she  brings  home  from  Europe  a  new, 
much  younger,  husband,  a  Talmud  scholar, 
her  relatives  are  thrown  into  consternation. 
This  is  a  rich,  detailed  story  of  many  aspects 
of  Jewish  culture. 


THE  PEOPLE:  NO  DIFFERENT  FLESH  1628 
by  Zenna  Henderson,  read  by  Connie 
Lembcke,  7R.  AFB 

This  series  of  related  stories  concerns  a  race 
of  benign  creatures  who  look  entirely  human 
but  are  gifted  with  extraordinary  powers. 
Here  magic  is  joined  to  real  life  and  a  slight 
tendency  to  sentimentality  is  redeemed  by 
the  author’s  sense  of  humor  and  her  sure 
hand  with  plot.  She  is  particularly  skillful  in 
characterizing  children. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  DOG  1612 

by  Thomas  Savage,  read  by  Ralph  Bell,  6R. 
AFB 

The  Montana  cattle  country  in  the  1920’s  is 
the  scene  of  a  vivid,  tautly  written  novel,  with 
special  appeal  for  men.  It  deals  with  the  life 
of  two  brothers  on  an  isolated  ranch  and  its 
dislocation  when  the  younger,  dominated  one 
brings  home  his  bride,  a  widow,  and  her 
gentle,  intellectually  inclined  son.  After  that 
the  action  builds  fatalistically  to  a  stunning 
climax. 

THE  REIVERS,  A  REMINISCENCE  1337 
by  William  Faulkner,  read  by  William  Lanteau, 
12R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

The  last  novel  by  Nobel  Prize  winner  Faulkner 
is  not  characteristic  but  easier  to  follow,  more 
entertaining,  than  his  earlier  work.  There  is 
plenty  of  bawdy  realism  in  the  odyssey  of  a 
boy,  a  servant,  and  an  old  Negro,  who  borrow 
a  car  and  go  off  to  Memphis,  where  they  stay 
in  a  brothel.  Time  is  the  summer  of  1905. 

THE  RIOT  1594 

by  Frank  Elli,  read  by  Ralph  Bell,  6R.  AFB 

A  hard-hitting  novel  with  appropriately  rough 
dialogue,  this  is  the  story  of  a  two-day  riot  in 
a  Midwestern  penitentiary.  The  author,  who 
has  spent  more  than  fifteen  years  in  prison, 
achieves  a  completely  realistic  presentation, 
especially  in  the  person  of  Cully,  a  convict 
who  tries  to  save  his  fellows  from  their  own 
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stupidity  and  finds  himself,  in  the  end,  worse 
off  than  before. 

THE  RUMMY  KID  GOES  HOME,  AND  OTHER 
STORIES  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  1446 

by  Ross  Santee,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  3R. 
APH 

These  stories  of  the  modern  cow  country,  by 
a  favorite  writer,  are  sentimental,  anecdotal, 
humorous  and  often  reminiscent  of  0.  Henry's 
technique.  They  will  appeal  to  young  and  old. 

THE  SPY  IN  THE  OINTMENT  1574 

by  Donald  E.  Westlake,  read  by  Larry  Robin¬ 
son,  5R.  AFB 

This  comedy  spy  novel,  even  more  amusing 
than  ‘The  Busy  Body,"  concerns  "the  first 
pacifist  gunman  in  the  history  of  the  world.” 
The  unfortunate  Eugene  Raxford,  dedicated 
to  the  banning  of  the  atomic  bomb,  mistakenly 
involves  himself  with  a  group  that  plans  to 
throw  a  bomb.  As  before,  the  author’s  in¬ 
ventiveness  has  delightful  results. 

THE  STALKING  MOON  1508 

by  Theodore  V.  Olsen,  read  by  Art  Metzler, 
4R.  APH 

A  traditional  Western,  with  added  interest  in 
the  presence  of  a  white  woman  who  had  been 
an  Indian  captive  and  had  two  halfbreed  sons. 

SURRENDER  1616 

by  Robb  White,  read  by  Larry  Robinson,  5R. 
AFB 

A  suspenseful  yarn  of  the  incredible  survival 
of  a  brother  and  sister  caught  up  in  the  Jap¬ 
anese  assault  on  the  Philippines,  the  grim  re¬ 
sistance  on  the  Bataan  Peninsula,  the  final 
hopeless  stand  at  Corregidor,  and  the  brave 
guerrilla  warfare  in  the  swamps.  For  young 
adults. 

SWANN’S  WAY  1588 

by  Marcel  Proust,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
14R.  AFB 

In  1905,  after  a  youth  spent  in  fashionable 
and  intellectual  society,  Proust  retired  to  be¬ 


gin  his  long,  semiautobiographical  novel, 
peopled  by  a  group  of  Parisian  aristocrats. 
This  first  volume  recalls  childhood  days  spent 
in  the  country.  The  entire  work  forms  a  com¬ 
plex  psychological  study  of  an  epoch  in  social 
history. 

THE  SYMBOL  1623 

by  Alvah  Cecil  Bessie,  read  by  Barbara  Bax¬ 
ley,  7R.  AFB 

The  author  tries  to  reconstruct  the  psycho¬ 
logical  substance  upon  which  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  Hollywood  goddess  myths  was  founded, 
and  readers  will  have  no  trouble  identifying 
his  sex  bomb  as  Marilyn  Monroe.  Most  of  the 
characters  are  vividly  drawn,  the  dialogue  is 
good,  and  the  author’s  knowledge  of  the 
milieu  is  evident.  The  numerous  passages 
illustrating  just  how  sexy  the  bomb  was 
make  this  a  book  for  adult  readers  only. 

WILD  HORIZON  1442 

by  Francis  Van  Wyck  Mason,  read  by  Burt 
Blackwell,  HR.  APH 

In  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  Revolution, 
General  Washington  formulated  a  plan  to  set 
up  an  independent  state  in  Tennessee,  which 
was  virgin  wilderness  and  Indian  Territory. 
The  experiences  of  an  advance  band  of  settlers 
who  went  to  put  in  spring  crops  make  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  adventure  story,  with  a  full  quota 
of  hardship,  violence,  and  intrigue,  all  care¬ 
fully  researched. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE  1493 

by  Wilkie  Collins,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  17R. 
AFB 

This  Victorian  melodrama  has  an  intricate 
plot,  worked  out  through  the  narration  of  sev¬ 
eral  characters.  The  mysterious  woman  in 
white  bears  a  strange  resemblance  to  a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  betrothed  to  a  villain,  who  schemes 
to  obtain  her  money.  By  the  time  a  happy  end¬ 
ing  is  achieved,  many  secrets  have  been  un¬ 
covered. 
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THE  WOOD  AND  THE  TREES  1576 

by  Mary  Elgin,  read  by  Ethel  Everett,  5R.  AFB 

Mature  love  is  the  subject  of  a  rather  so¬ 
phisticated  romance,  set  in  England.  The 
heroine,  finding  again  the  secret  love  whom 
she  knew  twenty  years  earlier,  faces  the 
problems  and  the  complications  of  reviving 
old  feelings.  A  book  with  strong  feminine  ap¬ 
peal. 

JUVENILE  NONFICTION 

AMOS  FORTUNE,  FREE  MAN  1458 

by  Elizabeth  Yates,  read  by  Grant  Sheehan, 
3R.  APH 

The  true  story  of  a  young  African  prince  who 
was  enslaved  and  sent  to  America,  where  he 
earned  his  freedom.  For  young  adults. 

A  BOOK  OF  AMERICANS  1432 

by  Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet, 
read  by  Paul  Watson,  1R.  APH 

Fifty-six  poems  about  famous  men  and 
women  from  Columbus  to  Woodrow  Wilson. 
For  grades  5-8.  (In  container  with:  100 
Poems  About  People  by  Parker.) 

“I  DO  SOLEMNLY  SWEAR.  . 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  PRESIDENTAL 
INAUGURATION  1517 

by  Milton  Lomask,  read  by  Bryan  Clark,  4R. 
APH 

The  author  summarizes  colorful  scenes  of 
some  of  the  inaugural  ceremonies,  showing 
how  variations  in  procedure  have  reflected 
the  personalities  of  the  men  involved.  He 
then  describes  in  detail  the  inaugurations  of 
eight  outstanding  Presidents,  pointing  out 
the  important  contributions  of  each.  For 
young  adults. 

LIVES  OF  FAMOUS  ROMANS  1514 

by  Olivia  E.  Coolidge,  read  by  Andy  Chappell, 
5R.  APH 


Brisk  profiles  of  12  outstanding  men  form  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  Roman  world  from 
about  86  B.C.  to  A.D.  337.  The  subjects  are: 
Cicero,  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Virgil,  Hor¬ 
ace,  Nero,  Seneca,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Diocletian,  and  Constantine.  For 
young  adults. 

MR.  JUSTICE  HOLMES  1486 

by  Clara  Ingram  Judson,  read  by  Grant  Shee¬ 
han,  4R.  APH 

The  long  life  of  this  remarkable  man  included 
service  in  the  Civil  War  and  many  years  as  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  His  life  and 
times  in  Boston  and  Washington  make  a  read¬ 
able,  inspiring  story.  For  young  adults. 

100  POEMS  ABOUT  PEOPLE  1432 

by  Elinor  Milnor  Parker,  read  by  various  read¬ 
ers,  3R.  APH 

Both  real  and  imaginary  people  are  cele¬ 
brated  in  these  poems  of  wide  variety,  by 
some  of  the  great  writers  in  our  language. 
The  reader  will  find  old  favorites  among  them, 
and  others  that  are  unfamiliar.  For  grades  6- 
9.  (In  container  with:  A  Book  of  Americans  by 
Benet.) 

YOUNG  MAN  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE:  JOHN 
FITZGERALD  KENNEDY  1516 

by  Israel  E.  Levine,  read  by  Paul  Watson,  5R. 
APH 

The  life  of  John  F.  Kennedy  is  a  record  of  su¬ 
preme  achievement  in  the  face  of  his  father's 
demands,  his  older  brother’s  .accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  his  own  ill  health.  This  account  is 
as  objective  as  possible  so  soon  after  the 
President’s  death.  For  grades  6-8. 

YOUR  FREEDOMS: 

THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  1515 

by  Frank  K.  Kelly,  read  by  Art  Metzler,  3R. 
APH 

The  history  and  meaning  of  the  first  ten  Con- 
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stitutional  amendments,  with  examples  of 
their  application,  are  succinctly  expounded 
by  an  author  who  has  long  been  active  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  This  is  an  earnest  and  effective 
plea  for  better  understanding  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  individual  freedom.  For  young  adults. 

JUVENILE  FICTION 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DON  QUIXOTE  1361 
by  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  read  by  Liv¬ 
ingston  Gilbert,  4R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

This  great  Spanish  classic,  whose  hero  is  an 
addlepated,  idealistic  old  country  gentleman, 
is  a  parody  of  romances  of  chivalry.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  his  ignorant  but  shrewd  and 
practical  squire,  he  sets  out  like  a  knight  of 
old  to  search  for  adventure  and  to  right 
wrongs. 

THE  ANIMAL  FAMILY  1559 

by  Randall  Jarrell,  read  by  William  Gladden, 
2R.  APH 

A  poet's  venture  into  writing  for  children,  this 
little  fantasy  will  appeal  to  the  imaginative 
reader.  It  concerns  a  lonely  hunter  who 
adopted  a  mermaid  and  then  found  various 
other  creatures  to  round  out  his  family.  For 
grades  4-6.  (In  container  with:  The  Bee-Man 
of  Orn,  The  Griffin  and  the  Minor  Canon  by 
Stockton;  The  Land  of  Forgotten  Beasts  by 
Wersba.) 

THE  BEE-MAN  OF  ORN  1559 

by  Frank  Richard  Stockton,  read  by  Paul  Wat¬ 
son,  VzR.  APH 

Stockton's  whimsical  fairy  tales  delighted  the 
children  of  several  generations  ago.  This 
story  tells  how  the  Bee-Man  learned  from  the 
Junior  Sorcerer  that  he  had  been  trans¬ 
formed,  and  started  on  a  journey  to  find  his 
original  shape.  For  grades  4-6.  (In  container 
with:  The  Animal  Family  by  Jarrell;  The  Grif¬ 
fin  and  the  Minor  Canon  by  Stockton;  The 
Land  of  Forgotten  Beasts  by  Wersba.) 


CAPTAIN  KIDD’S  CAT;  BEING  THE  TRUE  AND 
DOLOROUS  CHRONICLE  OF  WM.  KIDD, 
GENT.  AND  MERCHANT  OF  NEW  YORK, 
AS  NARRATED  BY  HIS  FAITHFUL 
CAT,  McDERMOT,  WHO  OUGHT 
TO  KNOW  1552 

by  Robert  Lawson,  read  by  Paul  Watson,  3R. 
APH 

An  amusing  cat's-eye  view  of  the  famous  pi¬ 
rate.  For  grades  6-9. 

THE  GRIFFIN  AND  THE  MINOR  CANON  1559 
by  Frank  Richard  Stockton,  read  by  Paul  Wat¬ 
son,  VzR.  APH 

A  delightfully  humorous  fairy  tale,  in  which 
a  brave  and  kindly  young  churchman  meets 
the  fabulous  beast  which  is  terrorizing  the 
town.  The  consequences  are  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  all.  For  grades  4-6.  (In  container  with: 
The  Animal  Family  by  Jarrell;  The  Bee-Man  of 
Orn  by  Stockton;  The  Land  of  Forgotten 
Beasts  by  Wersba.) 

THE  HORSE  AND  HIS  BOY  1475 

by  Clive  Staples  Lewis,  read  by  Grant  Shee¬ 
han,  4R.  APH 

Chronicles  of  Narnia,  5.  An  adventurous  fairy 
tale  in  which  the  talking  horse,  Bree,  and  his 
boy  companion  flee  from  bondage.  For  grades 
4-6. 

THE  LAND  OF  FORGOTTEN  BEASTS  1559 
by  Barbara  Wersba,  read  by  Paul  Watson,  1R. 
APH 

Andrew  Peterson  Smith  was  wholly  commit¬ 
ted  to  science  and  scorned  anything  to  do 
with  fantasy  or  make-believe.  But  one  day  at 
the  library  he  came  across  a  translation  of  a 
Latin  Bestiary,  and  this  led  to  acquaintance 
with  all  sorts  of  mythical  creatures.  For 
grades  3-5.  (In  container  with:  The  Animal 
Family  by  Jarrell;  The  Bee-Man  of  Orn,  The 
Griffin  and  the  Minor  Canon  by  Stockton.) 
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THE  LAST  BATTLE  1474 

by  Clive  Staples  Lewis,  read  by  Paul  Watson, 
4R.  APH 

Chronicles  of  Narnia,  7.  The  last  story  in  the 
series  about  the  kingdom  of  Narnia  and  its 
creator,  the  great  lion,  Aslan.  For  grades  4-6. 

THE  LION,  THE  WITCH  AND 

THE  WARDROBE  1476 

by  Clive  Staples  Lewis,  read  by  Paul  Watson, 
3R.  APH 

Chronicles  of  Narnia,  1.  How  four  English  chil¬ 
dren  found  their  way  through  a  huge  ward¬ 
robe  in  an  old  house  to  the  mysterious  land  of 
Narnia.  For  grades  4-6.  (In  container  with: 
Prince  Caspian  by  Lewis.) 

THE  MAGICIAN’S  NEPHEW  1477 

by  Clive  Staples  Lewis,  read  by  Bryan  Clark, 
3R.  APH 

Chronicles  of  Narnia,  6.  Two  children  go  back 
to  the  dawn  of  time,  when  animals  first  talked 
and  people  from  our  world  first  went  to  Nar¬ 
nia.  This  story  explains  how  the  adventures 
began.  For  grades  4-6. 

PRINCE  CASPIAN  1476 

by  Clive  Staples  Lewis,  read  by  Grant  Shee¬ 
han,  4R.  APH 

Chronicles  of  Narnia,  2.  More  about  the 
strange  land  of  Narnia  and  how  Prince  Cas¬ 
pian  was  returned  to  power.  For  grades  4-6. 
(In  container  with:  The  Lion,  the  Witch,  and 
the  Wardrobe  by  Lewis.) 

THE  QUEEN'S  BLESSING  1560 

by  Madeleine  A.  Polland,  read  by  Dale  Carter, 
4R.  APH 

The  adventures  of  a  young  girl  and  her 
brother,  orphaned  by  war  in  11th-century 
Scotland,  as  they  sought  to  avenge  the  death 
of  their  people.  For  grades  5-8. 
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THE  SILVER  CHAIR  1478 

by  Clive  Staples  Lewis,  read  by  Bryan  Clark, 
4R.  APH 

Chronicles  of  Narnia,  4.  Eustace  Scrubb  and 
a  girl  schoolmate  are  called  to  Narnia  by  As¬ 
lan  and  sent  on  a  mission,  which  they  accomp¬ 
lish  after  some  exciting  adventures.  For 
grades  4-6. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  DAWN  TREADER  1479 
by  Clive  Staples  Lewis,  read  by  Milton  Metz, 
4R.  APH 

Chronicles  of  Narnia,  3.  The  English  children 
with  their  cousin  go  on  a  voyage  with  Prince 
Caspian  of  Narnia.  For  grades  4-6. 

WHISPERING  WILLOWS  1376 

by  Elisabeth  Hamilton  Friermood,  read  by 
Julie  Shaw,  5R.  APH 

A  small  town  in  Indiana  early  in  this  century  is 
the  setting  for  an  enjoyable  story  for  girls. 
Having  only  an  uncle  at  home,  Tess  finds  a 
warm,  loving  relationship  in  a  Negro  family, 
whose  daughter  is  her  best  friend.  For  grades 
6-8. 

Tape  recordings 

The  following  books  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  loan  from  your  own  Regional  Library. 
All  of  these  books  are  recorded  at  3 %  i.p.s.,  dual 
track  on  7-inch  reels  of  1800-foot  mylar  tape. 

Tapes  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own 
or  have  access  to  tape  recorders.  The  number  fol¬ 
lowing  each  title  is  the  order  number. 

ALL  THE  KING’S  MEN  MT  3116 

by  Robert  Penn  Warren,  2  reels 

The  story  of  a  Southern  politician  whose 
career  follows  in  some  respects  that  of  Huey 
Long.  Willie  Stark's  basic  honesty  is  soon 
overcome  by  his  lust  for  power,  and  this  odd 
mixture  of  idealism  and  corruption  remains 
with  him  until  his  death. 


BABY  AND  CHILD  CARE  MT  3313 

by  Benjamin  M.  Spock,  9  reels 
This  is  a  complete  and  informally  written 
study  of  prenatal,  baby,  and  child  care  which 
includes  instructions  for  and  answers  ques¬ 
tions  about  practically  everything  parents 
want  to  know.  Special  problems  covered  deal 
with  the  working  mother,  separated  parents, 
and  adopted  and  handicapped  children. 

CHURCHILL:  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR 
SURVIVAL,  1940-1965  MT  3329 

by  Charles  M.  Wilson  Moran,  10  reels 

This  controversial  book  is  based  upon  ma¬ 
terial  drawn  from  the  diary  which  the  author 
kept  during  the  years  he  served  as  Winston 
Churchill’s  personal  physician.  It  is  filled 
with  anecdotes,  pungent  comments,  and  ob¬ 
servations  invaluable  for  contemporary  and 
future  historians. 

EVERYDAY  MACHINES  AND  HOW  THEY 
WORK  MT  2580 

by  Herman  Schneider,  2  reels 

In  clear  and  simple  language,  with  a  light 
touch,  the  author  presents  the  fundamental 
principles  governing  the  working  of  over  a 
hundred  machines — the  fountain  pen,  cof¬ 
fee  percolator,  electric  toaster,  light  bulb, 
and  many  more.  Of  interest  to  young  adults. 

THE  480  MT  3305 

by  Eugene  Burdick,  5  reels 

The  electorate  is  divided  into  480  classified 
groups  whose  background,  education,  and 
attitudes  are  recorded  and  fed  into  a  compu¬ 
ter.  The  resulting  information  provides  the 
basis  for  the  political  maneuvering  in  the 
choice  of  a  Republican  candidate  for  Pres¬ 
ident  who  best  fits  the  image  desired  by  most 
of  the  people. 

JUNIOR  COOK  BOOK  FOR  THE  HOSTESS 
AND  HOST  OF  TOMORROW  MT  3163 
by  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  1  reel 

The  theme  of  this  book  for  the  beginner  is 


that  cooking  can  be  fun.  The  recipes  for 
easy-to-prepare  dishes  are  supplemented 
with  guidance  on  table  settings,  a  glossary 
of  cooking  terms,  and  a  table  of  weights  and 
measures.  Of  interest  to  young  adults. 

LANTERNS  AND  LANCES  MT  2674 

by  James  Thurber,  2  reels 

A  collection  of  24  pieces  which  appeared  in 
the  “Atlantic,”  the  “New  Yorker,”  and  other 
periodicals.  Thurber’s  earlier  comedy  is  here 
blended  with  a  more  serious  satire,  espe¬ 
cially  as  he  ridicules  television  English  and 
singing  commercials. 

THE  OVERWEIGHT  SOCIETY  MT  3246 

by  Peter  Wyden,  4  reels 

A  discussion  of  obesity  in  American  life  and 
its  corollary,  dieting.  After  an  interesting 
exposition  of  the  part  played  by  psychology, 
the  author  deals  with  market  research,  food 
merchandising,  diets,  gymnasiums,  and 
other  paraphernalia  associated  with  this 
widespread  phenomenon. 

PENNIES  AND  MILLIONS  MT  2721 

by  Dorothy  Armbruster,  3  reels 

A  successful  woman  banker  and  investment 
counselor  gives  advice  on  money  matters  in 
an  autobiographical  account  of  her  career. 
This  is  a  pleasant  and  interesting  introduc¬ 
tion  to  finance,  valuable  for  the  career- 
minded  young  woman. 

THE  TIN  DRUM  MT  2958 

by  Gunter  Grass,  8  reels 

The  absurdities  of  Nazi  Germany  and  the 
flatness  left  by  its  disappearance  are  re¬ 
vealed  through  the  eyes  of  a  dwarf  who  de¬ 
liberately  stops  growing  at  the  age  of  three. 
His  mind,  however,  continues  to  develop,  as 
he  uses  his  drum  to  stimulate  his  total  recall 
of  the  past  and  its  horrors. 
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In  brief 

SOUNDSHEET  COMING  IN  TBT 

As  an  experiment  in  producing  a  recorded 
version  of  “Talking  Book  Topics,”  the  January 
1968  issue  will  contain  a  soundsheet  record¬ 
ing  of  talking  book  annotations.  The  sound- 
sheet  is  a  flexible  plastic  record,  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  that  will  play  at  16  2/3  rpm.  • 


HOW  TO  DISCONTINUE  TBT  OR  BBR 

If  you  do  not  want  your  copy  of  “Talking  Book 
Topics”  or  “Braille  Book  Review,”  please  mark 
it  “REFUSED”  and  put  it  back  in  the  mailbox. 
Do  not  send  it  back  to  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  to  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
and  Physically  Handicapped  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  or  to  your  Regional  Library.  • 


ANOTHER  MAGAZINE  IS  ADDED 

TRUE  magazine  is  now  being  issued  as  a 
talking  book  magazine  beginning  with  the  No¬ 
vember  1967  issue,  and  copies  of  it  should  be 
ready  now  for  distribution  through  the  Re¬ 
gional  Libraries.  TRUE  is  a  man’s  magazine 
that  contains  articles  on  sports,  fashions,  motor 
cars,  outdoor  living,  travel,  and  adventure.  • 


NEW  BOOK  EXPLAINS  RHYTHMIC 
STRUCTURE 

Available  on  loan  from  the  Regional  Library, 
Library  of  Congress,  is  “Building  Blocks  of 
Music,”  a  set  of  three  records  on  rhythmic 
structure.  Meter,  time  signatures,  and  tempo 
are  explained  and  demonstrated  by  examples 
from  classical  music.  • 


RFB  INSTITUTES  NEW  RULE 


In  order  to  provide  faster  recording  service, 
Recording  for  the  Blind  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
asks  that  borrowers  now  send  two  ink-print 
copies  of  each  book  to  be  recorded.  Because 
all  recordings  are  monitored  to  ensure  a  high 
standard  of  quality  and  accuracy,  the  reader 
and  the  monitor  must  each  have  a  copy  of 
the  book.  RFB  will  return  one  copy,  and  re¬ 
imburse  the  borrower  for  the  other,  or,  if  it  is 
preferred,  will  return  both  ink-print  copies  upon 
completion  of  the  recording.  • 


Random  listings 

BIBLE  INSTRUCTION  RECORD 

A  new  ten-inch  record  entitled  “Bible  Instruc¬ 
tor,  Part  3;  Bible  Instructor,  Part  4”  was  re¬ 
cently  produced  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  for  the  Christadelphian  Joy 
Fund.  The  record  may  be  had,  free  of  charge, 
by  any  interested  blind  person  from  Christadel¬ 
phian  Joy  Fund,  Inc.,  233  Twenty-Third 
Avenue,  San  Mateo,  California,  attention  of 
Mr.  Norman  F.  Kuhlmeyer.  • 


THREE  TALKING  MAGAZINES 
WILL  BE  AT  SVa  RPM 

Beginning  with  the  January  1968  issues, 
“Newsweek,”  “New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,”  and 
“Reader’s  Digest”  will  be  recorded  at  8  1/3 
rpm.  If  you  are  a  regular  reader  of  these  maga¬ 
zines  and  do  not  yet  have  a  three-speed  talking 
book  machine,  please  request  a  replacement 
from  your  machine-lending  agency.  • 


RELIGIOUS  MATERIALS  AVAILABLE 

The  Dawn  Bible  Students  Association  is  now 
engaged  in  recording  materials  that  treat  of 
Bible  topics.  Among  those  now  available  for 
distribution  to  blind  and  physically  handi¬ 
capped  readers  are  the  Association’s  monthly 
magazine,  “The  Dawn,”  and  an  exposition  en¬ 
titled  “God’s  Plan  for  Man.”  For  further  in¬ 
formation,  write  to  Mr.  Felix  S.  Wassman, 
Dawn  Bible  Students  Association,  Whisconier 
Hill,  Brookfield  Center,  Connecticut  06805.  • 


SILENCED  VOICES  ARE  HEARD  AGAIN 

Helen  Shields  and  John  Brewster  were  two  of 
the  favorite  readers  of  those  who  listen  to  talk¬ 
ing  books.  Though  their  voices  are  now  si¬ 
lenced,  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  is  still 
available,  for  some  of  their  recordings  are  being 
re-issued  at  16  2/3  rpm.  Do  not  be  startled, 
therefore,  to  see  these  titles  listed  again  in 
TBT;  they  are  the  same  performances  on  new 
records.  • 


RELIGIOUS  BOOKS  OFFERED  ON  TAPE 

The  Episcopal  Guild  for  the  Blind  has  made 
available  on  free  loan  to  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  a  number  of  tape  recordings  of  sermons, 
services,  and  Bible  instruction.  For  further 
information,  and  for  a  catalog  listing  the  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  tapes,  write  to  the  Rev. 
Harry  J.  Sutcliffe,  Director,  The  Episcopal 
Guild  for  the  Blind,  157  Montague  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11201.  • 

Random  Listings  continued  on  page  193. 
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Spotlight  on 


Music 


Music  has  become  so  much  a  part  of  our  daily 
life  that  we  sometimes  must  make  a  special 
effort  to  hear  it.  It  comes  to  us  canned  in 
restaurants,  elevators,  office  buildings,  and 
stores.  We  hear  it  anywhere  a  pocket  transistor 
can  be  taken,  which  is  almost  everywhere. 
Nothing  noteworthy  is  done  without  its  ap¬ 
propriate  musical  fanfare  or  accompaniment. 
Even  “home  music”  has  come  to  mean  a  hi-fi 
set  and  a  record  collection.  And  it  all  seems 
so  effortless. 

We  might  suppose  that  the  ordeal  of  the 
music  lesson  with  its  hours  and  hours  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  drill  has  had  its  day,  too.  Just  the 
opposite  of  course  is  true.  Instruction  and  prac¬ 
tice  continue  in  thousands  of  music  rooms,  par¬ 
lors,  studios,  and  class  rooms.  Musicianship, 
whether  it  is  one’s  profession  or  one’s  hobby, 
still  requires  years  and  years  of  dedicated  work. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  pleasure  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  derived  from  the  mastery  of  any  difficult 
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art,  the  talented  musician  can  also  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  international  “big  business”  that 
music  is  today. 

The  workaday  world  of  music,  though  large 
and  miscellaneous,  is  rigid  only  in  its  standards 
of  excellence.  Nationality,  race,  age,  physical 
impairment,  and  even  personal  peculiarities  are 
not  barriers.  Performance  is  what  counts.  That 
there  is  no  prejudice  against  the  handicapped 
is  evident  from  the  success  of  Alec  Templeton, 
George  Shearing,  Art  Tatum,  Ray  Charles,  Doc 
Watson,  and  Langlais,  to  mention  only  con¬ 
temporary  artists. 

While  the  handicapped  person  who  wishes 
to  learn  music  can  be  helped  on  his  way  by 
teachers,  volunteer  workers,  and  here  and  there 
a  foundation  or  organization  that  offers  ad¬ 
vice,  transcribing  services,  and  even  scholar¬ 
ships  or  grants-in-aid,  the  pursuit  is  one  that 
requires  much  of  the  individual  himself.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  this  effort,  however,  promises  not  only 
equality  with  fellow  musicians  but  also  a  large 
measure  of  independence  for  the  student. 
Through  the  hours  of  study  and  practice  and 
through  the  open  competition  with  others,  hand¬ 
icapped  persons,  as  well  as  those  without  im¬ 
pairments,  become  self-reliant. 

Independence  in  learning  is  best  achieved 
by  a  blind  student  through  braille  music.  (It 
is  worth  recalling  here  that  the  system  of  braille 
music  notation  devised  by  Louis  Braille,  him¬ 
self  an  organist  in  a  Paris  church,  preceded 
the  literary  code. )  Learning  by  ear  or  rote  has 
some  value  but  also  denotes  dependence  on  an¬ 
other  person’s  interpretation  of  notes,  melodic 
phrasing,  etc.  The  key  to  the  use  of  braille  music 


is  “read,  remember,  and  play.”  A  few  bars 
at  a  time  are  read  by  touch,  remembered,  then 
played  on  an  instrument.  The  vocal  student 
has  a  somewhat  easier  time,  since  he  can  read 
and  sing  simultaneously;  likewise  the  coronet, 
tuba,  or  baritone  player,  who  may  hold  and 
play  the  instrument  with  one  hand  while  read¬ 
ing  with  the  other. 


Recorded  Aid  for  Braille  Music 

One  very  interesting  project  that  is  still 
in  the  research  stage  is  the  Recorded  Aid 
for  Braille  Music.  The  Instructional  Materials 
Center  for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth 
at  Michigan  State  University,  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  the 
Library  of  Congress,  has  designed  a  kit  that 
contains  a  tape  recording  and  braille  and  print 
musical  scores  for  a  passage  chosen  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  instrument.  At  present  only  woodwinds 
have  been  done.  The  tape  recording  is  divided 
into  three  sections:  in  the  first  the  music  is 
played  by  the  instrument  alone  at  reduced 
tempo  against  the  beat  of  a  metronome;  in  the 
second  the  passage  is  repeated,  this  time  at  reg¬ 
ular  tempo  but  still  without  accompaniment;  in 
the  third  the  music  is  played  as  written,  at  reg¬ 
ular  tempo,  and  with  full  piano  accompaniment. 

The  Recorded  Aid  for  Braille  Music  tries  to 
combine  the  best  elements  of  learning  to  play 
by  ear  and  learning  to  play  from  braille  music 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  drawbacks  of  either  taken 
separately.  The  tape  recording  enables  the 
student  to  view  the  selection  as  a  whole  while 
at  the  same  time  it  strengthens  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  dynamics  inherent  in  braille  nota¬ 
tion.  Equally  valuable  to  the  student,  the  tape 
recording  is  always  available  for  “questioning,” 
and  print  music  is  provided  in  case  he  is  work¬ 
ing  with  a  sighted  instructor. 

The  results  of  the  pilot  project  thus  far  in¬ 
dicate  that  when  the  Recorded  Aid  for  Braille 


Music  is  generally  available,  it  will  success¬ 
fully  guide  the  visually  handicapped  student 
through  an  integrated  approach  to  music  in¬ 
struction  to  a  level  of  competence  that  will 
enable  him  to  use  effectively  all  the  music  ma¬ 
terials  available  in  braille.  • 

The  talking  books  listed  below  are  about  musicians, 
composers,  and  music  in  general;  all  are  available 
on  loan  from  your  Regional  Library. 

BLUES  PEOPLE;  NEGRO  MUSIC  IN 


WHITE  AMERICA  552 

by  LeRoi  Jones,  5R. 

CELLIST  921 

by  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  6R. 

DAVID’S  HARP;  THE  STORY  OF  MUSIC 
IN  BIBLICAL  TIMES  1031 

by  Alfred  Sendrey,  7R. 

DAY’S  AT  THE  MORN  798 

by  Samuel  Chotzinoff,  8R. 

A  FAMILY  ON  WHEELS;  FURTHER  AD¬ 
VENTURES  OF  THE  TRAPP  FAMILY 
SINGERS  1504 

by  Maria  Augusta  Trapp,  5R. 

GIANTS  OF  JAZZ  1200 

by  Louis  Terkel,  4R. 

THE  HERITAGE  OF  MUSIC  825 

by  Katherine  Binney  Shippen,  7R. 

JAZZ  COUNTRY  1200 

by  Nat  Hentoff,  2R. 

A  JOURNEY  TO  GREATNESS;  THE 
LIFE  AND  MUSIC  OF  GEORGE 
GERSHWIN  1044 

by  David  Ewen,  7R. 

A  LITTLE  NIGHTMUSIC  552 

by  Samuel  Chotzinoff,  3R. 

LONESOME  BOY  1200 

by  Arna  Wendell  Bontemps,  4R. 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON  MUSIC— continued 

MUSIC-STUDY  IN  GERMANY 

by  Amy  Fay,  7R. 

1204 

MY  LORD,  WHAT  A  MORNING 

by  Marian  Anderson,  6R. 

1199 

ONCE  MORE  FROM  THE  BEGINNING 

by  Robert  Merrill,  6R. 

1212 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  TRAPP 

FAMILY  SINGERS 

by  Maria  Augusta  Trapp,  9R. 

981 

VIRGIL  THOMSON 

by  Virgil  Thomson,  12R. 

1591 

THE  WORLD  OF  CARNEGIE  HALL 

1201 

by  Richard  Schickel,  10R. 


Library  of  the  month 

MUSIC  SECTION 
REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
AND  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 
LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

The  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress,  con¬ 
tains  collections  that  are  found  in  few  other 
Regional  Libraries.  For  instance,  moon-type 
books  are  available  from  this  Library;  also, 
books  on  magnetic  tape  are  circulated  to  per¬ 
sons  whose  Regional  Libraries  are  not  yet 
equipped  with  taped  materials.  Of  major  im¬ 
portance  in  this  library,  however,  is  the  ex¬ 
tensive  collection  of  braille  music. 

In  1962  Congress  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  collect  and  maintain 
materials  in  the  field  of  music  for  the  use  of 
blind  residents  of  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions.  In  fulfillment  of  this  intention,  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  has  purchased  all  available  braille  music 
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scores  from  printing  houses  in  this  country 
and  abroad  and  consolidated  the  music  ma¬ 
terials  previously  held  by  other  Regional  Li¬ 
braries  into  one  central  collection.  This  sim¬ 
plifies  determining  if  a  piece  of  music  has  been 
brailled  and  if  it  is  available  for  loan.  The 
collection  now  contains  over  13,000  volumes 
of  braille  music  any  of  which  may  be  borrowed 
for  a  two-month  period.  The  collection  of 
braille  music  scores  is  strong  in  classical  piano, 
organ,  and  voice,  although  there  is  some  in¬ 
structional  material  for  every  instrument. 

Records  and  Large  Print 

The  Music  Section  is  beginning  to  circulate 
a  few  recorded  discs  on  music  instruction. 
Music  theory,  ear  training,  and  voice  have  been 
the  subjects  of  the  records  so  far;  other  records, 
particularly  those  relating  to  the  various  instru¬ 
ments  will  be  added  as  the  need  for  them  arises. 

Some  large-print  music  is  also  available  from 
the  Music  Section.  Such  music  is  either  photo¬ 
graphically  enlarged  or  hand-copied  on  espe¬ 
cially  large  staves  by  volunteers.  Because  there 
are  many  types  of  partial  vision,  no  one  stand¬ 
ard  of  large-print  music  has  been  found  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  persons. 


Music  Section  staff,  left  to  right:  Jacqueline  Johnson, 
Janiece  Avery,  Sanford  Kopelson,  Mary  Mylecraine, 
Joshua  Rivera. 


Volunteers 

Various  individuals  and  music  organizations 
throughout  the  country  have  chosen  work  for 
the  blind  as  their  national  project.  Sigma  Alpha 
Iota  has  designated  hand-copying  of  large-print 
music  and  transcribing  of  braille  music  for 
its  many  chapters.  Mu  Phi  Epsilon  has  added 
taping  of  books  which  include  musical  examples 
to  its  other  projects.  (See  the  “Tape  Volun¬ 
teers”  column  which  appears  below.)  Miss 
Janiece  Avery,  the  Braille  Music  Specialist  at 
the  Music  Section,  is  in  charge  of  volunteers. 
Those  who  choose  braille  music  transcribing 
receive  assignments,  lessons,  and  guidance  from 
experts  in  braille  music  notation.  Upon  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  a  score  of  adequate  dif¬ 
ficulty,  a  certificate  of  proficiency  is  issued  to 
the  transcriber. 

The  Library  has  a  thermoform  machine 
which  is  primarily  used  for  the  duplication  of 
music.  Popular  music  scores,  usually  arranged 
for  piano  or  accordion,  are  most  often  hand- 
copied,  and  it  is  possible  to  make  many  copies 
from  the  original  master.  (A  list  of  popular 
music  scores  will  be  sent  to  those  who  request 
it. )  Volunteer-produced  classical  music  is  often 
thermoformed  too.  In  this  manner  a  volunteer 
can  be  assured  his  transcribing  efforts  will  be 
used  many  times. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Music  Ref¬ 
erence  Librarian,  Mrs.  Mary  Mylecraine,  is  sift¬ 
ing  the  recommendations  based  on  readers’  re¬ 
quests,  current  competitions  fists,  and  counsel 
with  teachers  of  the  blind  to  choose  the  music 
to  be  transcribed  and  the  books  to  be  repro¬ 
duced.  The  music,  hand-copied  or  press-brailled, 
becomes  part  of  the  collection;  the  books,  on 
records  or  tape  or  in  braille,  are  often  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  other  33  Regional  Libraries  as 
well. 


Music  Magazine 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped  provides  “The  Braille  Musician” 
especially  for  students,  professional  musicians, 
and  for  those  whose  avocation  is  music.  The 
Music  Reference  Librarian  and  the  Braille 
Music  Specialist  are  consultants  to  this  mag¬ 
azine,  which  is  distributed  bimonthly  and  free 
of  charge  to  any  person  wishing  to  receive  it. 
It  includes  up-to-date  articles  found  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  print  magazines;  a  fisting  of  scores  available 
from  this  Division;  a  Braille  music  review  with 
annotations  by  the  editor,  Professor  Paul  Erne- 
rich;  a  series  of  round-table  discussions  with 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Jenkins  as  moderator;  and  a 
braille  transcription  of  a  popular  song  complete 
with  words  and  music.  The  magazine  is  for  the 
reader’s  permanent  use. 

The  Music  Reference  Librarian  provides  in¬ 
formation  about  musical  activities  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  area  by  means  of  a  code-a-phone. 
Local  readers  are  urged  to  visit  the  Music  Sec¬ 
tion  in  its  new  quarters  (1291  Taylor  Street, 
N.W.)  and  to  feel  free  to  browse  among  the 
braille  music  scores.  While  there,  they  may 
meet  the  staff  of  the  Section:  Miss  Avery;  Mrs. 
Mylecraine;  Mr.  Sanford  Kopelson,  in  charge 
of  cataloging;  and  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Johnson,  in 
charge  of  circulation. 

Nationwide  readers  are  invited  to  send  for 
materials,  catalogs,  and  information  about  the 
activities  of  the  Music  Section.  An  index  of 
books  on  music  and  musicians  is  available. 
Catalogs  from  three  major  printing  houses, 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Howe 
Press,  and  Royal  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  are  provided  free  of  charge  for  the  read¬ 
ers’  permanent  use.  These  serve  as  guides  to 
the  music  collection  until  the  Music  Section 
issues  its  own  catalogs.  New  acquisitions  to 
the  collection  are  fisted  in  “Braille  Book  Re¬ 
view.”  • 
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Tape  volunteers 

MU  PHI  EPSILON 
Seattle  Chapter 

Volunteers  whose  special  talents  and  interests 
lie  in  the  field  of  music  have  become  active 
in  the  tape  recording  of  books  about  music 
and  musicians.  The  Seattle  Chapter  of  Mu 
Phi  Epsilon,  a  national  professional  music  so¬ 
rority,  launched  its  efforts  in  this  area  with 
Walter  Piston’s  “Counterpoint.”  The  special 
feature  of  this  book  is  that  the  musical  examples 
are  performed  on  the  instruments  for  which 
they  were  originally  written.  This  chapter’s 
initial  success  has  stimulated  the  interest  of 
sister  groups.  The  story  of  the  Seattle  Chapter 
is  told  here  by  Janet  A.  Wilkie,  the  national 
president  of  Mu  Phi  Epsilon. 

MU  PHI  EPSILON  TAPING  PROJECT 

“Service  through  music”  has  always  been  a 
prime  objective  of  Mu  Phi  Epsilon,  a  profes¬ 
sional  music  sorority  with  over  180  collegiate 
and  alumnae  chapters  across  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  One  particular  interest  of  many 
chapters  and  members  has  been  to  assist  blind 
music  students.  Thus  the  sorority,  upon  learning 
of  the  need  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  de¬ 
cided  that  the  tape  recording  of  music  texts 
would  be  a  project  well  suited  to  Mu  Phi  Epsi¬ 
lon.  The  project  was  initially  assigned  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sorority  in  Seattle,  Washington,  one 
place  the  sorority  knew  there  were  volunteers 
qualified  not  only  to  read  a  needed  music  text  or 
reference  work  correctly  and  knowledgeably, 
but  also  to  perform  musical  examples  with 
proper  tempo,  style,  and  instrumentation. 

Enlisted  to  direct  the  project  was  Kathleen 
Munro,  professor  emeritus  of  music  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington.  When  a  survey  of  Pis¬ 
ton’s  “Counterpoint,”  the  first  book  requested 
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by  the  Library,  revealed  335  music  illustrations 
involving  not  only  piano,  but  harpsichord, 
organ,  various  string  and  wind  instruments, 
in  combinations  from  solo  to  full  orchestra, 
the  project  of  reading  and  illustrating  seemed 
a  formidable  task.  But  it  was  a  challenge  for 
which  Miss  Munro  readily  found  qualified  vol¬ 
unteers. 

Upon  Eilene  Risegari,  the  reader  of  the  text, 
devolved  the  double  task  of  reading  the  au¬ 
thor’s  words  and  of  adding  explanations  needed 
to  describe  each  musical  example  in  relation 
to  the  contrapuntal  devices  emphasized  by  the 
author.  Eighteen  members  of  Seattle  Alumnae 
Chapter  and  five  from  Tau,  the  collegiate  chap¬ 
ter  at  the  University,  performed  most  of  the 
examples,  and  six  members  of  Phi  Mu  Alpha- 
Sinfonia  music  fraternity,  several  members  of 
the  faculty,  and  instrumental  ensembles  of  the 
University  School  of  Music  also  contributed 
their  services  in  completing  the  musical  ex¬ 
cerpts  under  Miss  Munro’s  direction. 

The  cooperation  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Radio  Broadcast  Services,  KUOW, 
Audio-Visual  Services,  and  the  School  of  Music, 
making  available  recording  equipment,  studios, 
recital  hall,  and  technical  advice,  and  a  grant 
from  the  University  to  employ  one  trained  tech¬ 
nical  assistant  all  were  essential  to  the  project. 
The  Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Memorial  Foundation 
made  possible  the  purchase  of  a  splicing  ma¬ 
chine  and  Miss  Munro,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  can 
now  add  E.E.S.  (Expert  Editor-Splicer)  to  her 
pedigree. 

Miss  Munro  and  Mrs.  Risegari,  who  also  is 
retired  from  the  School  of  Music  faculty,  are 
reluctant  to  estimate  the  number  of  man-hours 
that  were  required.  Techniques  of  procedure 
had  to  be  explored,  and  the  available  time  of 
the  volunteers,  technician,  rooms,  and  equip¬ 
ment  all  had  to  be  coordinated.  Though  hours 
may  be  difficult  to  count,  the  fine  spirit  of 
the  participants  is  more  easily  measured.  All 


had  a  fine  time  doing  the  book,  all  found  it  a 
challenge  they  were  happy  to  meet,  and  all 
felt  rewarded  not  only  to  use  their  skill  and 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  someone  else  but 
to  have  so  much  fun  doing  it. 

Miss  Munro  is  having  no  difficulty  finding 
volunteers  to  continue  with  the  other  books 
being  taped  by  Mu  Phi  Epsilon  in  Seattle.  Even 
more  gratifying  is  the  discovery  that  other  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  sorority,  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  and  example  set  by  this  pilot  project,  are 
getting  in  touch  with  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
and  Physically  Handicapped  to  see  how  they  too 
can  help  fill  this  vital  need.  • 


Photo  by  William  J.  Fredericks 


Michael  Coyle,  above,  has  been  appointed  Adminis¬ 
trative  Head  of  the  Library  for  the  Blind,  Free  Li¬ 
brary  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Coyle  received  his  B.A. 
from  Brooklyn  College  in  1958  and  his  M.L.S.  from 
Pratt  Institute  in  1960.  He  has  worked  in  the  Free 
Library  system  since  1962. 


VIRGIL  THOMSON 


by  Alfred  Frankenstein 

Those  who  knew  Virgil  Thomson — personally 
or  through  his  books  or  his  music — will  recog¬ 
nize  their  man  at  once  in  the  last  sentence  of  the 
first  chapter  in  his  autobiography: 

“In  September  of  1902,  while  still  five  .  .  . 
without  the  prelude  of  kindergarten  or  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  any  parental  presence  (my  cousin  Lela 
Garnett  went  along  to  enroll  me)  I  entered  first 
grade  at  the  Irving  School,  on  Prospect  Avenue 
and  Twenty-Fourth  Street,  wholly  unafraid  and 
ready  for  anything.” 

Another  extremely  accurate  self-appraisal  oc¬ 
curs  a  few  pages  later,  when  Thomson  observes 
that  his  loyalties,  formed  in  pre-adolescent  years, 
have  always  been  to  “music,  companionship, 
and  hospitality.”  So  there  twines  through  the  70 
years  of  his  life  a  most  extraordinary  combina¬ 
tion  of  aggressiveness  and  sentiment.  His  book 
is  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
music,  theater,  film,  literature,  and  painting  in 
the  20th  century.  It  is  even  more  remarkable 
for  its  cast  of  characters,  which  is  unbelievably 
immense. 

That  Irving  School  which  Thomson  attended 
was  in  Kansas  City,  whose  cultural  life  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century  he  describes 
in  some  detail.  Late  in  the  book  he  observes 
that  this  description  is  one  of  its  unusual  fea- 


Mr.  Frankenstein  is  music  critic  for  “ The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  .”  (c)  1966  by  The  New  York 
Times  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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tures,  and  he  is  right.  Kansas  City,  pre-World 
War  I,  is  a  cultural  cipher  for  those  of  us  who 
have  never  been  there,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
that  for  Virgil  Thomson;  and  he  has  made  a 
considerable  part  of  his  career  out  of  the  juxta¬ 
position  of  his  Kansas  City  background  and  his 
Parisian  training  and  residence. 

It  was  Harvard  which  sent  him  to  Paris, 
specifically  the  Harvard  music  professor  Edward 
Burlingame  Hill,  and  the  English  instructor,  S. 
Foster  Damon,  who  introduced  him  to  the  com¬ 
positions  of  Erik  Satie,  the  poetry  of  Gertrude 
Stein  and  the  folk  music  of  the  United  States; 
shake  those  three  things  together  and  something 
extraordinarily  like  Virgil  Thomson  comes 
out.  . . . 

Thomson’s  collaboration  with  Gertrude  Stein 
was  the  central  event  of  his  creative  career.  He 
goes  into  the  story  of  “Four  Saints  in  Three 
Acts”  in  great  and  fascinating  detail;  the  most 
significant  of  these  details,  however,  is  that  the 
opera  was  finally  produced  not  by  any  musical 
organization  and  not  by  anyone  French  but  by 
A.  Everett  Austin  at  the  art  museum  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Thomson  had  never  made  much  of  a  dent  in 
the  musical  Establishment  of  New  York  or  Paris 
(indeed,  he  all  but  accuses  the  French  of  con¬ 
spiring  to  freeze  him  out),  and  he  made  his 
first  major  contact  with  the  American  public 
through  the  world  of  art  dealers  and  curators. 
There  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  “Four  Saints” 
brings  to  crystal-clear  statement  his  concern 
(which  he  shared  with  the  Neo-Romantic  paint¬ 
ers  and  a  few  composers)  with  sentiment,  ten¬ 
derness,  and  humane  values,  and  it  assumes,  as 
would  his  criticism  later,  that  the  grandiose 
German  rhetoric  that  had  so  long  dominated  the 
musical  world  was  exhausted.  Neither  in  Paris 


nor  New  York  was  the  musical  Establishment 
about  to  buy  anything  like  that.  Indeed,  it  has 
not  bought  it  yet. 

Thomson’s  years  as  composer  to  the  W.P.A. 
theater  in  New  York,  working  with  John  House¬ 
man,  Orson  Welles,  and  others,  are  given  sev¬ 
eral  chapters,  as  is  his  return  to  France  just  be¬ 
fore  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  He  came 
back  to  become  music  critic  for  “The  Herald 
Tribune.”.  .  . 

He  devotes  only  20  pages  of  his  424  to  his 
work  on  “The  Herald  Tribune” — although  he 
gives  many  pages  to  the  postwar  musical  con¬ 
ditions  that  he  went  abroad  to  cover  for  that 
paper — and  most  of  this  part  deals  with  the  vio¬ 
lent  reaction  to  his  early  efforts.  He  states,  quite 
correctly,  that  his  principal  virtue  as  a  critic  lay 
in  his  ability  to  describe  a  performance  or  a 
piece  of  music  in  lucid,  specific  and  individual 
terms.  He  also — and  in  this  he  was  unique  in 
New  York — did  battle  for  the  improvement  of 
the  musical  life.  He  took  on  the  managerial  car¬ 
tels  and  reminded  the  philanthropists  that  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  and  opera  companies  exist  to 
spend  money,  not  to  save  it. . . . 

Eventually  he  got  tired  of  the  newspaper 
racket  and  quit.  He  was  probably  the  only  sal¬ 
aried  critic  in  American  history  who  ever  did 
such  a  thing. 

Thomson’s  second  collaboration  with  Stein, 
on  “The  Mother  of  Us  All,”  is,  of  course,  fully 
dealt  with,  as  is  his  collaboration  with  Pare 
Lorentz  and  Robert  O’Flaherty  on  documentary 
films.  His  scores  for  these,  incidentally,  are  the 
only  pieces  of  movie  music  written  in  America 
to  survive  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  book  is  crammed  with  short,  brilliant 
character  sketches  of  Thomson’s  innumerable 
friends — Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  Emerald  Cun- 
ard,  Marcel  Duchamp,  Georges  Hugnet,  Max 
Jacob,  Henri  Cliquet-Pleyel,  the  Lassell  family 
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of  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  Henri  Sauguet,  the  Kirk 
Askews,  Alfred  Barr,  to  cite  only  a  small  mixed 
bag  of  those  whose  names  come  to  mind  at 
once. ...  • 

VIRGIL  THOMSON  1591 

by  Virgil  Thomson,  12R. 


Photo  by  Worman,  Herald  Tribune 


RANDOM  LISTINGS — continued  from  page  185 

ULVERSCROFT  LARGE-PRINT  BOOKS 

The  following  books  for  the  partially  sighted, 
published  by  F.  A.  Thorpe  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  are  now  available  and  can  be  ordered 
from  W.  Thirlby,  Esq.,  1749  Grand  Concourse, 
Bronx,  New  York  10453,  at  $4.00  per  volume: 

AUSTRALIAN  ROUNDABOUT  by  Adelaide 
Lubbock 


A  CARIBBEAN  MYSTERY  by  Agatha  Christie 
DEATH  AT  THE  INN  by  John  Rhode 
DESERT  DOORWAY  by  Pamela  Kent 
DESPERATE  VOYAGE  by  John  Caldwell 
HANG  THE  COWBOY  HIGH  by  Gladwell 
Richardson 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  NEWS  by  Jay  Packer 
OR  BY  DEFAULT  by  George  Vaizey 
PRISONER'S  FRIEND  by  Andrew  Garve 
THE  REBEL  BRIDE  by  Eva  McDonald 
RUINED  CITY  by  Nevil  Shute 
THE  THIEVING  MAGPIE  by  Ursula  Bloom  • 


RELIGIOUS  BOOKS  ON  TAPE 

The  following  religious  books  are  available  on 
magnetic  tape  on  free  loan  from  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Library,  St.  Gabriel’s  Monastery, 
Brighton,  Massachusetts  02135: 

BLESSED  RALPH  CORBY,  S.J.  by  James 
Broderick,  S.J. 

BY  POST  TO  THE  APOSTLES  by  Helen  Walker 
Homan 

ENCOUNTERS  WITH  SILENCE  by  Karl  Rah- 
ner,  S.J. 

EVERYDAY  THINGS  by  Karl  Rahner,  S.J. 
EVERYMAN’S  ROAD  TO  HEAVEN  by  Leo  J. 

Trese 

GOD  MADE  LITTLE  APPLES  by  John  D.  Sheri¬ 
dan 

THE  HOURS  OF  THE  PASSION  by  Jude  Mead, 
C.P. 

IN  THE  REDEEMING  CHRIST  by  F.  X.  Dur- 
well,  C.SS.R. 

JOY  by  Bertrand  Weaver,  C.P. 

LIFE  by  Margaret  of  Castello,  O.P. 

LIKE  THE  WORD  by  Paul  Hinnebusch,  O.P. 
MARJORIE  AND  ME  by  Bernard  J.  Bassett, 
S.J. 

MEDITATIONS  by  Saint  John  Mary  Vianney 
(Cure  d’Ars) 
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MY  LAST  RETREAT  by  Edward  Leen,  C.S.Sp. 

PRAY  LIKE  THIS  by  Leonard  Sheil,  S.J. 

SAINT  JOHN  FISHER  by  James  Broderick, 
SJ. 

THE  SANCTIFIER  by  Luis  M.  Martinez,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Mexico 

THERE  AM  I  by  Paul  Hinnebusch,  O.P. 

THE  UNITY  OF  CHRISTIANS  by  Cardinal  Au¬ 
gustin  Bea 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  CROSS  by  Dom  Columban 
Marmion,  O.S.B. 

WE  DARE  TO  SAY  by  Louis  Evely 

YOU  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  BE  HAPPY  by  Daniel 
Lord,  S.J. 


BRAILLE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY,  VA. 

The  following  books  are  now  available  on  free 
loan  from  the  Braille  Circulating  Library,  Inc., 
2823  West  Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia 
23221: 

—TALKING  BOOKS— 

ALL  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  NEW 
TESTAMENT 

BILLY  GRAHAM’S  SERMONS 
COURIER’S  GOSPEL  QUARTET 
D.L.P.  HYMNS 
ETERNAL  SECURITY 
GEORGE  BEVERLY  SHEA  (songs) 

MESSAGE  by  George  W.  T ruett 
RISE  AND  FALL  OF  COMMUNISM 
TEACH  ME  TO  PRAY 
THE  TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS 
THERE  IS  PEACE  IN  THE  VALLEY 
(hymns) 

—TAPE  RECORDINGS— 

THE  ABIDING  PRESENCE  OF  THE  HOLY 
SPIRIT  by  W.  A.  Criswell 


ADONIRAM  JUDSON  by  Faith  Coxe  Bailey 
BACKSLIDING  CHRISTIAN  by  Theodore  Epp 
BIBLE  TRACT  ECHOES  by  Paul  Levin 
CARE  FOR  GOD’S  FRUIT  TREES  by  H.  A. 

Ironside 

CHARACTER  SKETCHES:  ELI,  SAMSON, 
ABRAHAM  by  George  Duncan 
CHRIST  LIFE  FOR  SELF  LIFE  by  F.  B.  Meyer 
CHRIST  REFLECTED  IN  BIBLE  CHARACTERS 

by  Theodore  Epp 

CHRISTIAN’S  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  RECON¬ 
CILE  MAN  TO  GOD  by  Larry  Love 
CHRISTIAN’S  SECRET  OF  A  HAPPY  LIFE  by 

H.  W.  Smith 

THE  COMING  GREAT  WORLD  by  J.  Dwight 

Pentecost 

DIVINE  ESSENCE  by  R.  B.  Thieme,  Jr. 

DOES  IT  MATTER  WHAT  YOU  BELIEVE?  by 

Ord  Morrow 

ESTHER  by  Maj.  Ian  Thomas 

FAITH— REST— PROMISE  by  R.  B.  Thieme, 
Jr. 

THE  FINAL  REBELLION  AGAINST  GOD  by 

J.  Dwight  Pentecost 

FIRST  CORINTHIANS  by  G.  Coleman  Luck 
THE  FULLNESS  OF  CHRIST  by  Roberta  Ren¬ 
ner 

GOD  AT  WORK  by  Dr.  Bob  Smith 
GOD’S  PICTURE  OF  THE  TRIBULATION  by 
Dr.  J.  Dwight  Pentecost 
GOD’S  PROBLEM  WITH  A  SOUL  by  Alan  Red- 
path 

GOD’S  WARNING  TO  US  by  Dr.  Allen  Fleece 
GOING  ON  TO  CHRISTIAN  MATURITY  by  Dr. 

John  Hunter 

HOW  WE  GOT  OUR  BIBLE  by  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomas 

HYMN  HISTORY  by  Bob  Jones  University 

ISRAEL’S  TITLE  TO  PALESTINE  by  Dr.  J. 

Dwight  Pentecost 

JIM  VAUS  PERSONAL  TESTIMONY 
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KNOWING  THE  WILL  OF  GOD  by  Donald 
Barnhouse 

THE  LORD  OF  HARVEST  by  S.  Franklin  Logs¬ 
don 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  LAMB  by  J.  Dwight 
Pentecost 

THE  MARVELS  OF  GRACE  by  Dr.  Oswald 
Smith 

MENTAL  ATTITUDES  by  R.  B.  Thieme,  Jr. 
THE  PERIL  OF  IMMATURITY  by  Dr.  John 
Hunter 

THE  PLAN  OF  CHRISTIAN  MATURITY  by  Dr. 

John  Hunter 

THE  POWER  OF  CHRISTIAN  MATURITY  by 

Dr.  John  Hunter 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  IMMATURITY  by  Dr.  John 
Hunter 

SATAN  (Series  of  5)  by  Dr.  J.  Dwight  Pente¬ 
cost 

SECOND  CORINTHIANS  by  G.  Coleman  Luck 
THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  PEACE  by  Dr.  Henry 
Brandt 

THE  WAY  OF  SPIRITUAL  SUCCESS  by  Dr. 

G.  Allen  Fleece 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  GIVING?  by  Dr.  G.  Allen 
Fleece 

WHOLLY  FOLLOWING  THE  LORD  by  Roberta 
Renner 

For  teens  and  adults 

NEBRASKA  AND  ALASKA 
CELEBRATE  CENTENNIALS 

In  the  early  1860’s,  homesteaders  poured  into 
Nebraska  Territory,  then  part  of  the  “Great 
American  Desert,”  to  settle  the  land  and  to  fight 
drought,  crop-destroying  insects,  and  economic 
depression.  Many  of  them  became  discouraged 
and  returned  to  the  East,  but  most  stayed  to 
continue  the  struggle  and  build  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems,  practice  scientific  farming,  and  raise  live¬ 
stock. 


Now,  in  1967,  as  the  37th  state  celebrates  her 
Centennial,  she  is  one  of  the  leading  agricultural 
states  in  the  country.  Golden  wheat  fields,  wav¬ 
ing  corn,  and  huge  herds  of  grazing  cattle  are 
Nebraska’s  trademarks.  Located  “Where  the 
West  Begins,”  Nebraska  also  possesses  great 


scenic  and  historic  interest.  Here,  the  days  of 
the  settlers  and  their  wagon  trains,  the  pony  ex¬ 
press,  Buffalo  Bill,  and  many  other  exciting  peo¬ 
ple  and  events  come  to  life. 

The  following  talking  books  on  Nebraska  are  avail- 


able  from  your  Regional  Library: 

A  LANTERN  IN  HER  HAND 

by  Bess  Streeter  Aldrich,  7R. 

860 

LOVE  SONG  TO  THE  PLAINS 

by  Mari  Sandoz,  7R. 

828 

O  PIONEERS! 

by  Willa  Cather,  4R. 

75 

ROUNDUP:  A  NEBRASKA  READER 

edited  by  Virginia  Faulkner,  14R. 

1653 

1967  is  also  a  significant  year  for  Alaska.  100 
years  ago  the  United  States  purchased  from  Rus¬ 
sia  what  is  now  the  State  of  Alaska.  “Seward’s 
Folly”  was  bought  for  $7,200,000,  about  two 
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cents  an  acre.  Here  are  some  talking  books  on 
Alaska  you  may  enjoy  reading: 

MY  WAY  WAS  NORTH; 

AN  ALASKAN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  1451 

by  Frank  Dufresne,  6R. 


ON  THE  EDGE  OF  NOWHERE  1550 

by  James  Huntington,  4R. 

RUSSIAN  AMERICA;  THE  GREAT 
ALASKAN  VENTURE,  1741-1867  833 

by  Hector  Chevigny,  7R. 

TRAIL  TO  THE  INTERIOR  1414 

by  Raymond  M.  Patterson,  6R.  • 


THE  MAGAZINES;  A  Look  Inside 


“Dialogue,”  a  quarterly,  is  a  general  interest 
magazine  independently  published,  written,  and 
edited  by  and  for  the  blind.  In  each  four-disc 
edition,  the  editors  try  to  approach  the  problems 
of  the  blind  in  a  constructive  and  positive  way. 
They  further  believe  that  the  best  solutions  to 
many  problems  can  be  provided  by  the  blind 
themselves.  Realizing  too  that  there  are  those 
who  must  rely  on  society  for  help,  they  support 
the  proposition  that  the  aid  provided  ade¬ 
quately  insures  dignified  lives  to  the  recipients. 
These  ideas  form  the  general  editorial  policy  of 
the  magazine. 

More  specifically,  each  issue  of  “Dialogue” 
is  divided  into  the  following  five  sections: 

1.  News  and  Resources.  (Edited  by  Raymond 
M.  Dickinson,  Associate  Editor.)  News  on 
social  security,  tax  obligations,  voting  privileges, 
agencies,  and  schools.  Both  sides  of  record 
No.  1. 

2.  For  Women.  (Edited  by  Rose  Krol  Burn¬ 
ham,  Women’s  Editor.)  Items  on  fashions,  per- 
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sonal  care,  household  aids,  etc.  First  side  of 
record  No.  2. 

3.  For  Men.  (Edited  by  Franklin  Green, 
Men’s  Editor.)  Items  similar  to  those  in  the 
women’s  section,  plus  sports  and  hobbies.  Sec¬ 
ond  side  of  record  No.  2. 

4.  Literary  Section.  (Edited  by  novelist  Bev¬ 
erly  Butler,  Literary  Editor.)  Literary  pieces 
selected  from  current  ink-print  publications  and 
contributions  from  readers.  Also  a  literary  con¬ 
test  with  cash  prizes,  sponsored  by  Ways  and 
Means  for  the  Blind,  Augusta,  Georgia.  Both 
sides  of  record  No.  3. 

5.  Special  Features.  (Edited  by  Don  O.  Nold, 
Editor-in-Chief. )  Includes :  music  notes  by  Mar¬ 
cia  Mendelson  of  the  New  York  Lighthouse; 
gardening  hints  by  Truman  Parish  of  Alfred, 
New  York;  “Personalities  Among  Us,”  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  biographical  sketches  of  active  blind 
persons;  letters-to-the-editor;  “Platter  Patter,” 
a  humor  column;  editorials;  and  what’s  new  and 
where  to  get  it.  Both  sides  of  record  No.  4. 

Sections  1,  3,  and  5  are  read  by  Livingston 
Gilbert,  sections  2  and  4  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales. 
The  records  are  manufactured  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dialogue  Publications,  Inc.,  receives  financial 
support  from  individuals,  organizations,  foun- 


dations,  and  industrial  benefactors,  with  its 
principal  source  at  present  the  Lions  Clubs  of 
Illinois.  It  is  not  affiliated  with  any  agency  or 
parent  organization  of  any  kind. 

Last  year  a  number  of  individuals  and  organi¬ 
zations  in  and  near  Berwyn,  Illinois  (home  of 
“Dialogue”),  formed  a  special  committee  to 
raise  funds  for  new  offices.  A  bungalow  was 
purchased  and  converted.  An  expansion  fund 
drive  is  now  under  way  to  provide  for  a  full¬ 
time,  paid  staff  of  editors.  Heretofore,  editors 
have  largely  worked  on  a  voluntary  basis.  If  this 
campaign  is  successful,  a  number  of  additional 
services  can  be  added  to  the  present  program 
and  it  will  be  possible  to  increase  the  number 
of  copies  now  being  circulated  through  the 
Regional  Libraries.  Also  it  is  hoped  that  a 
braille  edition  can  be  instituted  for  the  deaf- 
blind. 

Address  all  inquiries  about  “Dialogue”  to: 
Mr.  Don  O.  Nold,  Editor-in-Chief,  Dialogue 
Publications,  Inc.,  3132  South  Oak  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  Berwyn,  Illinois  60402.  • 


USING  THE  LIBRARY,  PART  III 

In  July  and  September,  this  column  con¬ 
tained  the  first  two  articles  in  a  series  about 
school  library  organization.  The  first  article 
dealt  with  the  classification  of  books  and  de¬ 
scribed  briefly  how  class  numbers  are  as¬ 
signed  to  the  books  in  a  library.  The  card 
catalog  and  its  importance  as  the  index  to  the 
library  collection  were  discussed  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  article.  This  month  our  library  article  is 


about  some  of  the  most  important  and  useful 
books  in  your  school  library :  reference  books. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS 

All  books  fall  into  two  classes — those  read 
for  fun  or  for  information  and  those  consulted 
for  a  definite  fact  or  piece  of  information. 
The  latter  are  reference  books.  The  items  in 
most  reference  books  are  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged  for  quick,  easy  location  of  material.  If 
they  are  not  so  arranged,  an  alphabetical  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  contents  is  provided — an  index. 
The  best  types  of  reference  books  include 
bibliographies,  signed  articles,  and  cross  ref¬ 
erences.  An  article  in  a  reference  book  is 
generally  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  aver¬ 
age  person,  but  sometimes  it  is  not.  A  list  of 
books  (a  bibliography)  at  the  end  of  impor¬ 
tant  articles  leads  to  further  and  more  inten¬ 
sive  reading  on  the  subjects.  You  don’t  have 
to  be  a  research  worker  to  realize  the  value  of 
such  bibliographies.  The  following  para¬ 
graphs  tell  about  the  most  commonly  used 
types  of  reference  books. 

Dictionaries 

A  dictionary  gives  more  information  about 
words  than  any  other  reference  book:  spell¬ 
ing,  pronunciation,  meaning,  derivation,  us¬ 
age,  synonyms,  and  antonyms.  An  unabridged 
dictionary  includes  all  the  words  in  a  language 
with  all  of  their  definitions.  An  abridged  dic¬ 
tionary  is  condensed.  The  two  most  widely 
used  unabridged  American  dictionaries  are 
“Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary” 
and  “Funk  and  Wagnall’s  New  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary.”  When  you  use  a  dictionary,  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  the  front  there  is  a  full  explanation 
of  the  abbreviations  used,  as  well  as  a  key  to 
pronunciation  symbols.  The  latter  is  also 
given  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  each  page  in 
most  modern  dictionaries. 
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Encyclopedias 

The  encyclopedia,  like  the  dictionary,  has 
been  used  at  home  or  at  school  by  nearly 
everyone.  Most  encyclopedias  are  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  volumes  and  are  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged  by  subject.  Some  are  kept  up  to  date 
by  the  publication  of  revised  editions  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  several  years.  If  the  interval  between 
editions  is  long,  an  occasional  supplementary 
volume  is  published.  Other  encyclopedias  are 
kept  up  to  date  by  yearbooks.  Encyclopedias 
can  and  should  be  used  for  an  introductory 
general  survey  of  a  subject.  Some  of  the  most 
widely  used  adult  general  encyclopedias  are 
the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  the  “Ency¬ 


clopedia  Americana,”  and  “Collier’s  Ency¬ 
clopedia.”  “Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclope¬ 
dia”  and  the  “World  Book  Encyclopedia”  are 
good  encyclopedias  for  young  people. 

Many  excellent  encyclopedias  in  special 
fields — the  sciences  and  technology,  religion, 
the  social  sciences,  education,  and  history — 
should  be  used  for  fuller  information  about 
their  special  subjects. 

Yearbooks 

Among  the  most  useful  books  in  the  library 
are  the  yearbooks.  They  are  interesting,  too, 
because  they  contain  facts  and  figures  on  sub¬ 
jects  within  the  range  of  our  own  experience. 
Certain  yearbooks  are  planned  to  bring  up  to 
date  the  information  covered  by  general  ency¬ 
clopedias  and  are  published  as  annual  supple¬ 
ments  to  these  encyclopedias,  such  as  the 
“Britannica  Book  of  the  Year.”  Other  year¬ 
books,  like  “The  World  Almanac,”  are  rather 
general  in  scope  but  are  not  supplements  to 
encyclopedias  nor  limited  to  the  events  of  a 
single  year.  Still  others  deal  with  a  special 
field  of  interest  or  a  particular  country  or 
geographical  area.  The  “South  American 
Handbook”  is  an  example  of  this  type  of  year¬ 
book. 

Yearbooks  are  valuable  for  historical  re¬ 
search  because  they  are  prepared  and  pub¬ 
lished  shortly  after  events  occur  and  because 
they  reflect  contemporary  opinion. 

Magazine  Indexes 

Magazines  contain  much  information  that 
never  appears  in  books  or  that  is  too  recent 
to  have  been  published  in  book  form.  So  do 
newspapers.  Some  magazines  are  published 
every  week,  some  every  month,  and  others 
every  two  or  three  months.  Searching  for  a 
particular  item  of  information  through  the 
indexes  in  individual  volumes  of  magazines 
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is  a  task  that  would  take  more  time  than  most 
people  can  spare.  It  would  be  like  going  to 
the  shelves  and  searching  among  200,000 
books  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  library 
has  the  one  you  need.  An  index  to  magazine 
material  is  just  as  necessary  as  an  index  to  the 
book  collection  (card  catalog).  Through 
magazine  indexes  you  may  find  articles  on 
any  subject  or  by  the  author’s  name.  All 
magazine  indexes  are  alphabetically  arranged; 
most  of  them  by  author,  title,  and  subject, 
like  the  card  catalog.  The  most  frequently 
used  magazine  index  is  the  “Reader’s  Guide 
to  Periodical  Literature,”  which  indexes  100 
of  the  most  popular  magazines. 

Biographical  Dictionaries 

The  life  stories  of  famous  people  are  usu¬ 
ally  interesting,  and  the  books  that  record 
them  in  synopsis  or  outline  form  are  a  staple 
of  the  reference  collection  in  most  libraries. 

With  few  exceptions,  these  books  have 
some  kind  of  limitation.  Some  are  concerned 
only  with  living  persons,  such  as  “Who’s  Who 
in  America”;  others,  with  those  who  have 
died.  Nationality  is  common  to  many  of 
them,  as  with  the  “Dictionary  of  American 
Biography.”  Still  others  include  only  the  out¬ 
standing  people  of  one  profession,  as  “Ameri¬ 
can  Men  of  Science.” 

The  three  most  important  questions  that 
you  should  ask  yourself  before  looking  up  a 
biographical  account  are:  Is  the  person  liv¬ 
ing  or  dead?  What  is  his  nationality?  What  is 
his  profession?  This  procedure  will  save  much 
time.  • 

This  article,  including  the  illustration,  was  adapted 
from  “Using  Books  and  Libraries,”  by  Ella  V.  Aid- 
rich,  4th  Edition,  ©  1960,  and  is  reprinted  by  per¬ 
mission  of  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
New  Jersey. 


Book  reviews 

ARROGANCE  OF  POWER  1590 

by  J.  William  Fulbright,  read  by  Donald  Hotal- 
ing,  6R.  Reviewed  by  Ronald  Steel. 

.  .  .  To  understand  J.  William  Fulbright,  one 
must  turn  to  his  own  thoughts  as  expressed  in 
his  book  (gleaned  and  expanded  from  speeches 
in  the  Senate  and  a  series  of  lectures  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University)  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
power.  Etched  by  a  biting  skepticism  that  often 
seeps  over  into  pessimism,  “The  Arrogance  of 
Power”  marks  the  passage  of  Senator  Fulbright 
from  a  relatively  orthodox  supporter  of  the 
liberal  line  on  foreign  policy  to  a  spokesman  of 
the  post-cold-war  generation.  It  is  a  book  which 
could  not  have  been  written  two  years  ago,  be¬ 
fore  the  Dominican  landings  and  the  expansion 
of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  for  it  is  a  direct  re¬ 
sponse  to  them.  It  is  a  cry  of  anguish  and  of 
anger  over  the  destruction  we  have  caused  in  the 
name  of  righteousness,  and  pained  rejection  of 
the  “intolerant  Puritanism”  that  leads  us  to  see 
ourselves  as  “God’s  avenging  angels,  whose 
sacred  duty  it  is  to  combat  evil  philosophies.” 
This  Puritanism,  he  argues,  has  caused  us  to 
transform  every  war  into  a  crusade,  to  dehu¬ 
manize  our  opponents  to  justify  the  terrible 
weapons  of  our  technology,  to  view  communism 
as  an  unmitigated  evil  regardless  of  where  or 
how  it  is  practiced,  and  “to  see  principles  where 
there  are  only  interests  and  conspiracy  where 
there  is  only  misfortune.”  . .  . 

Senator  Fulbright  does  not  view  his  fellow 
Americans  as  evil,  but  rather  as  people  caught 
in  the  grip  of  a  deep  insecurity  and  intoxicated 
by  the  passions  of  a  distorted  messianism.  In¬ 
deed,  to  his  mind,  there  are  two  Americas: 


This  review  is  continued  on  page  201. 
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ARROGANCE  OF  POWER — continued  from  page  199 


“One  is  the  America  of  Lincoln  and  Adlai 
Stevenson;  the  other  is  the  America  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt  and  the  modern  superpatriots  . . .  one 
is  judicious  and  the  other  arrogant  in  the  use  of 
power.”  This  arrogance  comes  out  in  times  of 
crisis  and  overcomes  the  fundamentally  decent 
instincts  of  Americans,  causing  us  to  see  our 


extraordinary  strength  as  a  sign  of  superior  vir¬ 
tue  and  leading  us  to  impose  our  will  on  other 
societies.  Fulbright  sees  arrogance  in  the  be¬ 
havior  of  Americans  abroad,  in  our  interven¬ 
tions  in  support  of  various  client  regimes,  in  our 
assumption  that  other  societies  have  only  to 
follow  our  example  to  be  wise  and  prosperous, 
in  our  refusal  to  let  others  have  their  own  revolu¬ 
tions,  in  our  attempt  to  create  a  global  Great 
Society  on  the  American  model.  This  is  the  kind 
of  arrogance,  he  warns,  that  induces  “those 
fatal  temptations  of  power  which  have  ruined 
other  great  nations.”.  .  . 

“The  Arrogance  of  Power”  may  be  a  fitting 
description  of  our  attitude  toward  much  of  the 
world,  but  it  does  not  really  explain  the  terrible 
sacrifices  we  have  undertaken  on  behalf  of  our 
clients,  nor  the  relative  benevolence  and  re¬ 
straint  with  which  America  has  exercised  her 
enormous  power.  The  reality  is  more  complex, 
more  puzzling,  and  perhaps  more  elusive  than 
that.  Fulbright  has  done  a  service  by  forcing  us 
to  re-examine  our  assumptions. 

Foreign  policy  in  a  free  society  is  not  only,  as 
Senator  Fulbright  observes,  a  reflection  of  do¬ 
mestic  policy.  It  is  also  reflection  of  the  counter¬ 
vailing  forces  within  that  society,  and  of  the 
impact  of  public  opinion  on  the  government. 
The  value  of  a  book  such  as  “The  Arrogance  of 
Power”  is  that  through  its  pages  Fulbright  can 
reach  and  affect  an  audience  that  can  change 
our  foreign  policy.  He  can  do  this  because  of 
his  unique  position  as  chairman  of  a  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  whose  full  powers  he  is  only  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  explore,  as  a  respected  member  of  the 
intellectual  Establishment  with  a  worldwide  rep¬ 
utation,  and  as  a  basically  conservative  legisla¬ 
tor.  The  Administration  is  not  impervious  to 
criticism,  particularly  when  it  comes  from  such 
people  as  J.  William  Fulbright  and  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.  There  may  be  arrogance  in  our  attitude 
toward  power,  but  there  is  also  deep  anguish 
throughout  the  nation  over  the  use  of  our  power. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS— continued 

Senator  Fulbright  has  helped  to  focus  and  to 
channel  this  anguish  into  constructive  criticism 
that  may  yet  lead  to  the  changes  he  desires. 
Therein  lies  the  courage  of  his  dissent  and  the 
importance  of  this  book.  • 

Mr.  Steele  is  the  author  of  “The  End  of  Alliance ” 
and  a  study  of  interventionism,  “ Pax  Americana.”  His 
review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  “Book  Week,” 
(6)  1967,  New  York  World  Journal  Tribune,  Inc. 

THE  BITTER  HERITAGE:  VIETNAM 
AND  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY, 
1941-1966  1598 

by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  read  by  Guy 
Sorel,  3R.  Reviewed  by  Ronald  Steel. 

Moving  over  from  adviser  to  critic,  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  here  joins  the  swelling  chorus 
of  those  who  oppose  the  Johnson  Administra¬ 
tion’s  Viet  Nam  policies.  In  a  brief  but  eloquent 
and  hard-hitting  attack  marked  by  his  usual 
brilliance  of  style,  this  eminent  commuter  to  the 
corridors  of  power  makes  a  notable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  seemingly  inexhaustible  list  of  books 
about  the  Viet  Nam  war.  Trying  to  stay  some¬ 
where  near  the  middle  of  the  road,  seeking  to 
placate  the  doves  without  alienating  the  hawks, 
and  attempting  to  be  a  dissenter  without  cutting 
himself  off  from  those  who  exercise  power,  he 
urges  us  to  “recover  our  cool”  and  slow  the  war 
down  before  our  rhetoric  gains  the  upper  hand 
over  our  judgment.  A  search  for  a  “middle 
course”  that  will  presumably  allow  us  to  emerge 
with  the  remnants  of  our  honor  and  our  interests 
intact,  “The  Bitter  Heritage”  is  a  plea  for  mode¬ 
ration,  detachment,  and  skepticism. 

Gleaned  from  three  magazine  articles  which 
appeared  last  year,  this  book  examines  how  we 
got  in  Viet  Nam,  what  we  are  doing  there,  why 
the  Administration  thinks  it  is  important  to  stay, 
and  how  we  might  be  able  to  disentangle  our- 
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selves.  As  an  eminent  historian  who  has  both 
examined  and  tasted  power,  Mr.  Schlesinger 
probes  what  went  wrong  in  Viet  Nam  and  why 
“we  find  ourselves  entrapped  today  in  that 
nightmare  of  American  strategists,  a  land  war 
in  Asia — a  war  which  no  President,  including 
President  Johnson,  desired  or  intended.”  As 
one  of  the  leading  intellectual  figures  of  what 
might  be  called  the  government-in-exile,  Mr. 
Schlesinger  mercilessly  probes  the  weak  points 
of  the  Admiistration’s  arguments  and  policies. 
His  style  is  lucid,  his  analysis  perceptive,  and 
his  remedy,  while  somewhat  circumspect,  is 
highly  persuasive.  ...  • 

Mr.  Steel  is  the  author  of  “ The  End  of  the  Alliance” 
and  a  study  of  American  interventionism,  “Pax  Ameri¬ 
cana.”  From  “Book  Week,”  (c)  1967,  World  Journal 
Tribune,  Inc.,  reprinted  with  permission. 

THE  CAPTAIN  1495 

by  Jan  de  Hartog,  read  by  Michael  C.  Laur¬ 
ence,  9R.  Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks. 

“The  Captain”  is  one  of  those  rarities  in  con¬ 
temporary  fiction,  a  real  spellbinder,  a  he-man 
story,  full  of  action,  in  which  the  hero  is  brave 
and  likable.  Captain  Harinxma  is  a  young 
brawny  Dutchman,  a  loner  who  escapes  to  Eng¬ 
land  with  the  fleet  of  oceangoing  tugs  which 
cross  the  Channel  just  before  the  Nazis  invade 
Holland.  As  the  Master  of  the  “Isabel  Kwel,” 
the  largest  tug  afloat,  he  soon  finds  himself  as¬ 
signed  to  a  convoy  making  up  for  the  Mur¬ 
mansk  run;  his  ship  is  armed  with  Bofors  and 
depth  charges,  and  he  comes  under  the 
orders  of  an  infuriating  British  commander  who 
has  already  escorted  four  convoys  through  this 
Arctic  hell.  Harinxma  is  saddled  with  a  green, 
inexperienced  Canadian  who  freezes  under  fire, 
a  stubborn  Dutch  crew  whose  respect  he  has  to 
win,  and  a  cook  who  is  a  comic;  he  has  to  learn 
to  control  his  brute  of  a  tug  in  its  new  role  as 
a  rescue  ship.  The  exposure  and  terror  of  that 


long  and  punishing  convoy  have  never  been  so 
powerfully  depicted.  The  art  of  this  book  lies  in 
its  unforced  masculinity,  for  these  men  are  real. 
I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  love  story  • 

Mr.  Weeks  is  an  author  and  former  editor  of  “ The  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly.”  ©  1966,  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Company.  Reprinted  by  permission . 

THE  RIOT  1594 

by  Frank  Elli,  read  by  Ralph  Bell,  6R. 
Reviewed  by  Wirt  Williams. 

Writers  of  stature  not  infrequently  find  them¬ 
selves  in  prison  for  political  offenses.  At  least 
one  of  our  literary  stars  (Jean  Genet)  has  spent 
much  of  his  life  jailed  for  the  offenses  of  the 
habitual  criminal.  Yet  we  have  few  books  by 
long-term  convicts  (might  one  in  all  friendship 
call  them  professionals?)  who  start  to  write  late 
in  life.  It  is  rare  that  such  a  book  appears  at  all; 
even  a  moderately  good  one  is  an  event.  “The 
Riot”  is  good,  if  severely  limited.  The  author 
spent  almost  20  years  in  the  prisons  of  three 
states,  and  their  agony  has  made  the  novel’s 
reality. 

The  story  starts  just  before  a  prison  riot;  it 
ends  just  after  the  riot  ends.  Between  these 
terminals,  its  momentum  and  its  fascination  are 
irresistible.  At  one  level,  it  can  be  considered 
as  a  parable  of  man  against  the  Absurd.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  most  in  that  its  naturalistic  elements 
are  as  solid  as  rock  and  concrete.  Its  symbolic 
implications  are  intuitive  and  probably  acci¬ 
dental. 

In  its  simple  architecture,  Frank  Elli’s  pro¬ 
tagonist  and  central  intelligence  are  one,  a 
boxer  named  Cully  Briston,  who  is  serving  a 
sentence  for  a  bar  stick-up.  He  is  not  too  good  to 
be  human,  not  too  bad  to  fail  of  empathy.  At 
the  outset  he  is  drawn  into  the  riot  by  accident. 
At  the  end,  he  is  trying  to  save  the  others  from 
their  own  stupidity  and  self-destructiveness.  He 
thus  emerges  as  a  man  of  judgment  and  honor 


— and  one  of  those  rarest  of  humans  who  make 
four  from  two  and  two. . . . 

The  book  represents  prison  life  superbly. 
The  convicts  are  as  real  as  bruised  flesh  or 
spoiled  meat.  What  they  see  and  smell  and 
think  becomes,  for  the  fictional  moment,  part 
of  us.  In  giving  the  book  its  due,  however,  it  is 
necessary  not  to  give  it  more.  Comparisons  with 
Genet  or  James  Jones  are  simply  irrelevant. 
“The  Riot”  is  not  deep  enough  to  become  real 
tragedy.  Nor  are  its  insights  complex  enough, 
or  its  techniques  accomplished  enough,  to  make 
it  an  incontestable  work  of  fictional  art.  As  a 
piece  of  life  held  before  the  perceptions  while 
it  still  bleeds,  it  has  total  reality.  • 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  novelist  and  professor  of  English 
at  California  State  College  at  Los  Angeles.  ©  1967  by 
The  New  York  Times  Company.  Reprinted  by  permis¬ 
sion. 


MR.  CLEMENS  AND  MARK  TWAIN  1331 

by  Justin  Kaplan,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  14R. 
Reviewed  by  A.  Grove  Day. 

Mark  Twain  is  still  news.  Although  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  book,  “The  Jumping  Frog  of 
Calaveras  County,”  ninety-nine  years  ago,  the 
most  recent  annual  bibliography  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America  lists  forty- 
seven  scholarly  books  and  articles  about  him. 
The  titles  of  works  by  Samuel  Langhorne  Cle¬ 
mens  in  “Books  in  Print”  take  up  nearly  three 
tall  columns  of  fine  type.  Yet  to  this  day  we  do 
not  know  enough  about  his  life. 

Justin  Kaplan  has  read  all  the  books  and 
articles,  all  the  letters  and  notes.  He  has  sifted 
the  biographical  grains  and  blown  away  the 
chaff  of  legends  and  lies.  He  has  listened  to  all 
the  theories  but  has  swallowed  none.  Six  years 
ago  he  set  aside  an  editorial  career  to  devote  all 
his  time  to  this  biography.  The  result,  “Mr. 
Clemens  and  Mark  Twain,”  supersedes  previ¬ 
ous  accounts  of  its  subject’s  later  years.  Well 
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documented  and  fascinatingly  written,  it  is  the 
book  that  Dixon  Wecter,  had  he  lived,  could 
have  composed. . . . 

Mr.  Kaplan’s  objective  and  discriminating 
book  reads  like  a  good  novel.  And  the  plot 
emerges  early.  The  conflict  is  the  battle  between 
“Mark  Twain” — ex-printer,  ex-pilot,  ex-miner, 
Wild  West  comedian,  the  greatest  platform  lec¬ 
turer  of  his  generation,  the  innocent  abroad,  the 
exploder  of  sham — and  the  success-hunting 
Samuel  Clemens,  victim  of  the  “Gilded  Age” 
that  he  himself  named  and  satirized. 

Nowhere  does  Mr.  Kaplan  use  the  word 
“schizophrenia,”  but  this  book  examines  almost 
clinically  the  growing  gap  between  the  man  and 
his  mask.  The  tragedy  of  this  beloved  author 
lay  in  his  inability  to  reconcile  his  Calvinistic 
conscience  with  his  desire  to  make  a  million 
dollars.  That  this  was  also  the  tragedy  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  Americans  in  the  era  of  the  rob¬ 
ber  barons  accounts  partly  for  the  popularity  of 
his  works.  ...  • 

A.  Grove  Day,  senior  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  edited  Mark  Twain’s  letters  from 
Hawaii.  This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from 
“ Saturday  Review where  it  appeared  June  18,  1966. 


FORTY  YEARS  WITH  BERENSON  1566 

by  Nicky  Mariano,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
9R.  Reviewed  by  Barbaralee  D.  Diamondstein. 

People  have  their  decidedly  individual  reactions 
at  mention  of  the  name  Bernard  Berenson.  To 
some  he  was  too  much  the  ego  rampant,  a  man 
trying  to  live  the  “grand  seigneur”  role  in  an 
age  which  had  wisely  repudiated  it.  To  others 
he  was  a  magnificant  success  at  what  he  sought 
to  be,  a  “quattrocento”  figure  in  a  grubbier 
world,  ennobling  everything  he  touched  with 
the  gifts  of  erudition,  exquisite  judgment,  and 
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a  contagious  delight  in  the  beauties  and  graces 
of  living.  Whatever  the  personal  reaction,  as 
the  date  of  Berenson’s  death  recedes  his  sig¬ 
nificance  becomes  the  more  uncontestable.  He 
was  not  only  a  major  figure  in  the  development 
of  the  history  of  art  but  a  catalyst  in  Western 
civilization. 

Most  readers  will  have  their  impressions  of 
the  man  from  his  two  autobiographical  works, 
“Sketch  for  a  Self-Portrait”  and  “Rumor  and 
Reflection.”  To  these  Nicky  Mariano’s  volume 
is  no  small  addition.  As  a  young  girl  she  went 
to  work  for  Bernard  and  Mary  Berenson,  first 
as  librarian  and  then  as  general  assistant,  and 
for  forty  years  she  was  an  intimate  at  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  villa,  I  Tatti,  which  they  established 
in  the  golden  Tuscan  hills.  She  writes  not  only 
with  firsthand  knowledge  but  with  perception, 
verve,  and  a  convincing  balance. 

Naturally,  “Forty  Years  with  Berenson”  has 
a  pervadingly  worshipful  tone,  but  Miss  Mari¬ 
ano  could  also  see  the  warts  on  her  hero’s  face. 
The  endless  flirtations,  the  Vesuvian  rages,  the 
atavistic  irrationalities  are  all  here  too.  There 
was  even  plain,  primitive  superstition  in  this 
hypercultivated  man.  .  .  . 

Miss  Mariano  first  sketches  her  own  back¬ 
ground — she  was  a  daughter  of  the  Baltic  and 
Italian  upper  classes — and  thus  makes  clear 
how  she  could  glide  into  intimacy  with  the  re¬ 
markable  menage.  Then  came  the  long  years  of 
B.  B.’s  flowering,  the  lengthy  art  pilgrimages, 
the  incessant  work  on  the  library  at  I  Tatti, 
the  prickly  production  of  Berenson’s  own 
works — above  all,  the  revolving  door  of  visitors 
to  the  villa.  Far  more  than  any  other  writing, 
Miss  Mariano’s  memoir  emphasizes  the  highly 
significant  role  of  Mrs.  Berenson  in  developing 
her  husband’s  way  of  life.  Except  for  occasional 
passages  in  B.  B.’s  own  work,  no  other  book 
gives  quite  the  same  sense  of  tempo,  ritual,  and 
meaning  of  the  scene  as  the  visitors  came  and 
left  I  Tatti. 


“From  childhood  up  I  have  had  the  dream  of 
a  life  lived  as  a  sacrament.  With  the  years  it 
merged  into  the  wish  that  it  could  be  lived 
with  the  significance  of  a  work  of  art — as  inde¬ 
pendent  as  each  of  the  arts  should  be  and,  like 
them,  flowing  from  the  same  source  in  the 
human  spirit.” 

— Bernard  Berenson 


And  come  they  did,  the  mandarins  of  West¬ 
ern  culture — John  Maynard  Keynes,  Edith 
Wharton,  Walter  Lippmann,  Yehudi  Menuhin, 
Count  Hermann  Keyserling,  Benedetto  Croce. 

•  •  • 

Miss  Mariano  is  most  successful  in  convey¬ 
ing  the  essence  of  what  was  really  happening 
as  the  incessant  talk  went  on  at  the  Berensons’. 
The  aging  ascetic  would  sit  making  his  points, 
now  trenchantly,  now  overreconditely,  now 
abrasively,  amiably,  or  bewilderingly.  The  re¬ 
actions  would  come  in  an  equal  confusion  of 
tones.  But  always  there  was  the  atmosphere 
that  here  was  a  genuine  center  of  Western  civ¬ 
ilization  in  all  its  aspects,  where  people  of 
enormously  varying  talents  came,  stimulated 
each  other,  went  away  with  a  sense  of  renewal 
and  a  heightened  awareness  of  the  glory,  the 
complexity,  and  the  irony  of  that  tradition. . . .  • 

Barbaralee  D.  Diamondstein,  a  former  member  of  the 
White  House  Staff,  is  now  Special  Assistant  for  Cul¬ 
tural  Affairs,  New  York  City.  This  excerpt  is  reprinted 
with  permission  from  Saturday  Review,”  where  it  ap¬ 
peared  October  29, 1 966. 

SPEAK,  MEMORY  1577 

by  Vladimir  Nabokov,  read  by  Norman  Rose, 
6R.  Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks. 

“Speak,  Memory,”  which  Vladimir  Nabokov 
has  described  as  his  “Autobiography  Revis¬ 
ited,”  is  a  composite  of  eloquent  and  witty  rec¬ 
ollections  written  in  English  over  a  decade, 
published,  many  of  them,  in  the  “New  Yorker,” 


and  now  amplified  and  made  more  accurate 
with  the  help  of  family  data.  A  book  of  many 
reveries,  I  prize  it  for  its  pensive,  brooding  qual¬ 
ity,  for  the  pinch  of  salt  with  which  the  author 
always  takes  himself,  and  for  its  enchanting 
clarity.  “What  am  I  doing  in  this  stereoscopic 
dreamland?”  Vladimir  asks,  and  the  answers 
come  clear  and  satisfying. 

Nabokov  is  of  the  Russian  nobility,  his 
grandfather  for  whom  he  was  named  being  an 
eminent  jurist  and  statesman  who  served  the 
Czar  as  Minister  of  Justice.  His  grandmother 
was  the  Baroness  von  Korfli,  and  there  was 
wealth  on  both  sides,  so  that  Vladimir  at  sev¬ 
enteen  inherited  from  his  uncle  a  fortune  of 
two  million  dollars,  which  he  enjoyed — at  least 
on  paper — for  one  year  before  the  Revolution 
wiped  it  out.  From  his  father,  a  liberal  editor 
who  had  been  Junior  Gentleman  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  until  dismissed  for  his  writings,  he  inherited 
his  audacity,  his  irony  in  the  face  of  adversity, 
and  his  love  for  Russia  and  for  butterflies. 

From  his  birth  in  1899  until  1917  Vladimir 
was  indulged  as  the  eldest  and  most  promising 
son,  educated  by  governesses  or  tutors  in  the 
country  estate  at  Vyra  with  its  fifty  servants, 
or  in  the  town  house  at  St.  Petersburg.  This  first 
phase,  which  dominates  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  book,  is  as  vivacious  a  picture  of  the 
Russian  aristocracy  under  the  last  Czar  as  any 
I  have  read,  a  picture  made  intimate  by  the 
brilliance  of  the  family  portraits  (father, 
mother,  and  Sergey),  by  the  disclosure  of  his 
calf  love  for  Polenka,  the  peasant  girl,  and  his 
romance  with  Tamara,  by  the  nostalgic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Russian  seasons,  and  by  his  wry 
blending  of  the  past  and  present  so  that  one 
never  forgets  that  the  boy  in  center  stage  is 
soon  to  be  the  exile.  Thus,  when  his  mother  read 
aloud  to  him  and  came  to  a  dramatic  passage, 
she  would  pause,  and  before  turning  the  page, 
“place  upon  it  her  hand,  with  its  familiar 
pigeon-blood  ruby  and  diamond  ring  (within 
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the  limpid  facets  of  which,  had  I  been  a  better 
crystalgazer,  I  might  have  seen  ...  a  whole 
period  of  emigre  life  for  which  that  ring  was  to 
pay).” 

The  final  cutoff  came  in  the  Crimea,  and  for 
Vladimir  the  long  exile  began — lodgings  in 
Trinity  Lane  while  he  studied  at  Cambridge, 
friendships  and  differences  with  the  Russian 
literati  in  Berlin  and  Paris  (“You  will  die  in 
dreadful  pain  and  complete  isolation”  was  Ivan 
Bunin’s  cheerful  farewell  after  a  ghastly  lunch¬ 
eon),  his  translations  into  Russian  of  Rupert 
Brooke  and  “Alice  in  Wonderland,”  his  mar¬ 
riage,  and  his  turning  from  poetry  to  fiction,  all 
leading  eventually  to  the  ship  for  America,  the 
lean  years  of  teaching,  and  his  eventual  libera¬ 
tion  by  “Lolita.”  Throughout  he  has  alerted  us 
to  the  clues  life  has  given  him  for  his  fiction. 
He  shows  off  his  exotic  vocabulary  with  the 
pride  of  a  lepidopterist,  and  the  words  some¬ 
times  become  burdensome.  But  in  all,  this  is 
an  elegant  book  doing  for  Nabokov’s  genera¬ 
tion  in  Russia  what  Sir  Osbert  Sitwell  has  done 
for  his  in  England.  • 

Mr.  Weeks  is  an  author  and  former  editor  of  “The  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly”  (c)  1967,  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

MADAME  SARAH  1503 

by  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
9R.  Reviewed  by  Philip  Burton. 

There  are  several  motives  which  lead  biograph¬ 
ers  to  their  choice  of  subject:  the  historian’s  im¬ 
pulse  to  place  a  great  man  in  perspective,  the 
iconoclast’s  urge  to  destroy  a  myth,  the  critic’s 
feeling  of  a  need  for  reappraisal,  the  admirer’s 
desire  to  proclaim  the  wonders  of  his  idol. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner’s 
motive  is  the  last  of  these,  and  the  result  is  a 
warm,  vivid,  amusing,  and  moving  account  of 
an  actress  who  became  in  her  long  lifetime  a 
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world  phenomenon,  both  on  and  off  stage.  Miss 
Skinner,  in  her  pell-mell  enthusiasm  for  her  sub¬ 
ject,  occasionally  lapses  into  careless  writing — 
“efficacy”  for  “efficiency,”  and  cliches  like  “first 
saw  the  light  of  day”  and  “like  a  duck  to  water” 
— but  much  can  be  forgiven  for  the  pleasure  she 
communicates,  which  was  indeed  true  of  Bern¬ 
hardt  herself.  .  .  . 

The  woman  was  a  fascinating  complex  of 
contradictions.  She  was  the  illegitimate  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  successful  courtesan,  who  also  provided 
her  with  two  illegitimate  half-sisters.  Yet  when 
Sarah  herself  became  pregnant  at  nineteen,  her 
scandalized  mother  put  her  out  of  the  house. 
Sarah  seemed  to  have  neither  the  looks  nor  the 
stamina  for  the  arduous  theatrical  life  that  be¬ 
came  hers.  She  was  wraith-thin,  with  a  too- 
prominent  nose  and  an  unmanageable  mop  of 
red  hair,  and  from  childhood  she  was  tubercu¬ 
lous.  In  spite  of  her  remarkable  effect  upon 
audiences  everywhere,  she  never  ceased  to  suf¬ 
fer  extreme  tortures  of  stage-fright  before  going 
out  to  face  the  “beloved  monster.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  on  several  occasions,  particularly  in  Paris, 
when  her  publicized  actions  had  led  her  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  hostile  reception,  she  insisted  on  appear¬ 
ing,  and  her  defiant  courage  combined  with  her 
artistry  turned  incipient  catcalls  into  almost 
hysterical  displays  of  devotion.  ...  • 

Philip  Burton  is  president  and  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Musical  and  Dramatic  Academy.  This  excerpt  is 
reprinted  with  permission  from  “ Saturday  Review,” 
where  it  appeared  January  21, 1967. 


"It  is  necessary  to  feel  all  the  sentiments  that 
agitate  the  soul  of  the  character  it  is  desired 
to  represent.”  "I  have  touched  real  death  in 
my  different  deaths.”  "What  has  been  called 
the  labor  of  our  art  can  only  be  the  quest  for 
truth.”  “It  is  always  the  artist  who  is  closest  to 
the  real  in  the  ideal  who  will  triumph.” 

— Sarah  Bernhardt 


THE  PRIVATE  SEA:  LSD  AND  THE 
SEARCH  FOR  GOD  1630 

by  Wiliam  Braden,  read  by  Frederick  Rolf,  5R. 
Reviewed  by  Harold  Lancour. 

Mr.  Braden  here  turns  his  reporter’s  eye  on  the 
drug  cults.  He  recalls  that  history  records  many 
instances  of  mystical  religious  experiences  that 
seemingly  are  similar  to  the  hallucinating  ef¬ 
fects  induced  by  taking  LSD,  mescaline,  or 
other  non-addictive  psychedelic  drugs.  Pointing 
out  the  current  rise  of  several  new  theological 
movements  in  the  United  States  and  the  growth 
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NONFICTION 

THE  ANIMALS  CAME  IN  ONE  BY  ONE  1645 
by  William  Llewellyn  Lloyd-Jones,  read  by 
Michael  C.  Laurence,  4R.  AFB 

A  retired  veterinary-surgeon  tells  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  beginning  with  his  passionate  love  for 
animals  as  a  very  small  boy  in  England.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  he  performed  a  great  service  in 
rescuing  injured  pets  and  caring  for  animal 
refugees,  and  eventually  he  established  his 
own  practice,  with  patients  belonging  to 
Britain’s  socially  elite.  This  genial  account 
has  general  appeal  for  animal  lovers. 
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of  interest  in  the  mystical  philosophies  of  the 
East,  Mr.  Braden  argues  that  a  relationship 
exists  between  LSD  cultism  and  these  radical 
theologies.  For  one  thing  they  may  all  be  mani¬ 
festations  of  a  major  revolt  against  science  as 
well  as  against  orthodox  theology.  His  book  is 
a  quiet  but  shocking  warning  that  profound 
social  changes  are  in  the  making.  It  is  well  and 
interestingly  written.  ...  • 

Mr.  Lancour  is  with  the  Graduate  School  of  Library 
and  Information  Sciences,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Reprinted  by  permission  from  ‘Library  Journal,”  copy¬ 
right  ©  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1967. 


ART  AND  LIFE  IN  AMERICA  1602 

by  Oliver  W.  Larkin,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  18R. 

APH 

The  American  pageant  is  presented  in  terms 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and 
of  the  minor  arts  and  crafts.  The  interplay  of 
culture  and  historical  development  is  illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  author’s  broad  understanding  of 
classical,  romantic,  academic,  and  contem¬ 
porary  art.  This  comprehensive  discussion 
can  be  read  for  enjoyment  as  much  as  for 
information. 

ELY;  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  1584 

by  Ely  Green,  read  by  Grant  Sheehan,  6R. 

APH 

The  illegitimate  son  of  a  white  father  and  a 
Negro  mother,  born  in  1893,  tells  the  story 
of  his  youth  in  Sewanee,  Tenn.  In  simple, 
unsophisticated  style  he  characterizes  the 
good  and  kind  white  people  whom  he  knew 
as  a  child,  and  the  Negroes  who  abused  him 
because  of  his  parentage.  The  result  was 
confusion  and  rebellion  as  he  matured.  The 
sincerity  and  insights  of  the  account  should 
appeal  to  young  people  as  well  as  adults. 
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EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED;  A 
GUIDE  FOR  THE  DISABLED,  THEIR  FAM¬ 
ILIES,  AND  THEIR  COUNSELORS  1644 
by  Julietta  K.  Arthur,  read  by  Donald  Hotal- 
ing,  7R.  AFB 

A  practical,  carefully-researched  approach, 
with  illustrative  case  histories,  not  all  of 
which  describe  outstanding  successes.  The 
specific  advice  includes  sources  of  help  for 
the  handicapped,  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  attending  college,  and  job  train¬ 
ing  and  opportunities  for  the  homebound  as 
well  as  the  mobile.  The  appendix  contains 
useful  data  on  sources  for  more  information. 

EVEREST  DIARY  1666 

by  John  Dennis  McCallum,  read  by  Donald 
Hotaling,  4R.  AFB 

The  experiences  of  the  American  Mount  Ever¬ 
est  Expedition  of  1963  are  related  in  a  dra¬ 
matic,  personal  report.  Copious  quotations 
from  Lute  Jerstad’s  diary  are  interspersed 
with  accounts  of  the  activities  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group.  The  book  graphically  shows 
the  rigors  of  the  climb  and  the  physiological 
and  psychological  effects  on  the  men.  Of 
interest  to  young  adults. 

THE  EVERGLADES,  RIVER  OF  GRASS  1650 
by  Marjory  Stoneman  Douglas,  read  by  Luis 
Van  Rooten,  10R.  AFB 

The  story  of  this  unique  river  is  that  of  one 
of  the  strangest,  most  blood-stained  regions 
of  the  North  American  continent.  As  told  by 
a  scholar  and  devotee,  it  is  rich  in  both  his¬ 
tory  and  folklore,  with  a  vein  of  delightful 
humor.  This  is  a  classic  treatment,  with  great 
appeal  to  lovers  of  the  South,  of  history,  and 
of  nature. 

THE  FAITH  OF  OUR  FATHER  1549 

by  Henry  Gordon  Green,  read  by  Ryan  Hal- 
loran,  4R.  APH 

The  author’s  father  was  a  Canadian  farmer 
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who  "got  religion”  as  a  young  man  and  lived 
up  to  his  beliefs  all  his  life.  This  is  the  story 
of  a  family  who  knew  comedy  and  tears, 
hardships  and  thanksgiving,  and  of  children 
molded  by  a  strong,  quiet,  tender,  very  human 
parent.  It  will  appeal  to  any  age,  from  young 
adults  on. 

HELL’S  ANGELS;  A  STRANGE  AND  TERRIBLE 
SAGA  1655 

by  Hunter  S.  Thompson,  read  by  Ralph  Bell, 
8R.  AFB 

The  author,  a  free-lance  writer,  rode  for  a 
year  with  the  notorious  California  motorcycle 
gang  to  gather  authentic  information.  He  re¬ 
cords  their  profane  speech  and  anti-social 
actions,  and  sketches  the  profiles  of  some 
individual  members,  but  his  main  point  is 
that  news  media,  through  superficial  report¬ 
ing,  built  a  national  menace  out  of  a  ragged 
band  of  dirty,  hairy  riders. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  A  DOG:  IN  THE  CITY,  IN  THE 
SUBURBS  1586 

by  James  R.  Kinney,  read  by  William  Gladden, 
3R.  APH 

A  revised  edition  of  a  practical  manual  which 
is  an  old  favorite  with  talking-book  readers. 
The  senior  author’s  status  as  chief  veteri¬ 
narian  at  a  New  York  hospital  certifies  its 
reliability,  and  the  touches  of  humor  in  the 
writing  make  it  immensely  readable. 

INSIDE  SOUTH  AMERICA  1585 

by  John  Gunther,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  17R. 
APH 

The  ten  major  countries  of  the  continent  de¬ 
clared  by  President  Kennedy  to  be  more  cru¬ 
cial  to  us  than  any  region  in  the  world  are  the 
subject  of  a  very  readable  survey.  This  ac¬ 
count  is  up  to  date,  occasionally  witty,  and 
rich  in  personality  portraits.  As  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  one  perceptive  traveler  through  a 
vast  territory,  the  book  is  well  worth  reading. 


THE  LAND  AND  PEOPLE  OF  RUSSIA  1668 
by  Alexander  I.  Nazaroff,  read  by  Leon  Jan- 
ney,  5R.  AFB 

In  describing  the  sights  of  the  present-day 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  the  author  presents  a  survey  of 
its  geography  and  recent  economic,  political, 
and  technological  developments.  There  is  also 
a  condensed  history  of  Russia  which  does  not 
stress  the  Revolution  as  a  sharp  dividing  line, 
for  to  the  author  “there  is  but  one  Russia  that 
continues.”  For  young  adults. 

ON  THE  EDGE  OF  NOWHERE  1550 

by  James  Huntington,  read  by  Paul  Clark, 
4R.  APH 

Authentic  frontier  life  is  vividly  shown  in  this 
narrative  of  an  Alaskan  halfbreed,  who 
learned  from  his  trapper  father  to  live  off  the 
land,  endure  hardship,  and  preserve  his  in¬ 
dependence  at  all  costs.  It  includes  adven¬ 
tures  with  wild  animals  and  battling  the  forces 
of  nature,  the  loneliness  of  the  long  winter, 
and  the  excitement  of  occasional  dogsled 
races.  For  young  adults  as  well  as  adults. 

THE  PRIVATE  SEA;  LSD  AND  THE  SEARCH 
FOR  GOD  1630 

by  William  Braden,  read  by  Frederick  Rolf, 
5R.  AFB 

The  author  of  this  provocative,  informative 
book  is  a  Chicago  reporter,  well  versed  in 
philosophy  and  theology,  who  has  undergone 
a  personal  experience  in  taking  mescaline. 
He  tells  what  LSD  is,  its  effects,  and  its  risks, 
but  the  book  contains  much  more  than  this. 
Its  great  contribution  is  to  bring  together 
some  hitherto  unrelated  questions  of  first- 
rate  importance. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  PHILOSOPHY  1627 
by  Jacques  Choron,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
7R.  AFB 

A  popular  survey  for  beginning  students  of 


philosophy  which  relates  the  major  ideas  of 
the  great  thinkers  from  the  early  Greeks 
through  Sartre  and  Gabriel  Marcel.  Of  inter¬ 
est  to  young  adults. 

THE  STORY  OF  WORLD  RELIGIONS  1667 
by  Katharine  Savage,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
5R.  AFB 

A  survey  of  the  historical,  social,  and  geo¬ 
graphical  backgrounds  of  the  major  religions 
of  both  East  and  West,  and  the  origin,  rituals, 
and  tenets  of  each  faith.  For  young  adults. 

UNDERACHIEVERS;  HOW  THEY  CAN  BE 
HELPED  1631 

by  Benjamin  Fine,  read  by  Donald  Hotaling, 
5R.  AFB 

Both  parents  and  teachers  will  be  interested 
in  this  readable  appraisal  by  the  headmaster 
of  the  Sands  Point  Country  Day  School.  The 
underachiever — the  child  who  does  not  work 
up  to  his  capacity — may  be  either  disadvan¬ 
taged  or  a  member  of  a  well-to-do  suburban 
family.  Either  way,  his  trouble  is  shown  to 
result  from  a  process  which  begins  early  in 
life  and  has  cumulative  effects.  The  role  of  the 
school  is  also  given  full  attention. 

VILLAGE  OF  THE  OUTCASTS  1632 

by  Robert  M.  Wulff,  read  by  Larry  Robinson, 
6R.  AFB 

Even  before  the  Peace  Corps  was  conceived, 
its  ideals  were  embodied  in  the  work  of  Robert 
Wulff,  a  young  man  from  Minnesota  who 
yearned  to  do  something  useful  with  his  life. 
Arriving  by  chance  in  Thailand,  he  was  taken 
to  visit  a  leper  colony,  and  the  result  was  a 
thirteen-year  mission  among  these  afflicted 
people.  His  story  of  his  experiences  and 
achievements  is  founded  on  his  diary,  with 
liberal  quotations  from  it.  An  inspiring  story 
for  adults  and  young  adults. 
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FICTION 


ALL  THE  GOLDEN  GIFTS  1537 

by  lola  Fuller,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  7R. 
APH 

A  romance  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  the  Sun 
King  who  believed  himself  all  powerful. 
Armand,  the  old  clockmaker  at  court,  tells 
how  a  beautiful  and  innocent  girl  was  brought 
for  the  king’s  pleasure,  and  how  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  war  and  intrigue  delivered  her  from 
his  clutches  into  the  arms  of  her  true  love. 

BY  THE  KING’S  COMMAND  1561 

by  Shirley  Seifert,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert, 
8R.  APH 

This  novel,  set  in  East  Texas  under  Spanish 
rule,  is  based  on  a  true  episode — the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  village  of  Los  Adaes  by  order  of 
the  Spanish  king.  The  chief  character  is  a 
Spanish  rancher  who  leads  the  long  trek  to 
San  Antonio  and  helps  in  the  founding  of  a 
new  town.  Serious  and  deliberate,  the  story 
has  an  authentic  regional  background. 

CROSS-FIRE  1567 

by  Cliff  Farrell,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  4R.  APH 

The  early  days  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
are  the  setting  for  an  action-packed  Western, 
which  includes  blackmail,  murder,  kidnap¬ 
ping,  train  wrecks,  and  buffalo  stampedes. 

THE  CRUEL  COAST  1569 

by  William  H.  Gage,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  8R. 
APH 

This  suspenseful  story  takes  place  in  a  few 
days  at  the  end  of  May,  1944,  when  a 
wounded  German  U-boat  finds  shelter  at  a 
tiny  Irish  island.  Technically  neutral,  the 
islanders  are  anti-British  and  gladly  offer  help 
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until  their  friendship  is  turned  to  hostility  by 
the  actions  of  the  Germans  themselves.  An 
ironic  ending  rounds  out  the  absorbing  tale. 

THE  EYEWITNESS  1636 

by  Mark  Hebden,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt,  5R. 
AFB 

The  title  refers  to  a  precocious  nine-year-old 
boy  with  an  overdeveloped  imagination.  Seek¬ 
ing  a  vantage  point  to  watch  a  Paris  parade, 
he  sees  an  attempted  assassination  but  has 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  convincing  his  family 
that  he  has  not  fabricated  the  story.  Shortly 
they  are  all  involved  in  real  danger  and  the 
suspense  mounts.  Delightful  characters  and 
the  unusual  locale  of  a  lonely  part  of  Alsace 
make  for  entertainment  all  the  way. 

FRECKLES  1541 

by  Gene  Stratton  Porter,  read  by  Andy  Chap¬ 
pell,  6R.  APH 

The  almost  impenetrable  swamps  in  the  Lim- 
berlost  country  of  Indiana  are  the  scene  of 
this  absorbing  story.  Freckles,  a  nameless 
waif,  has  the  job  of  guarding  the  boundaries 
of  a  large  tract.  By  keen  observation  he  learns 
to  know  the  swamp  and  its  inhabitants,  but 
his  heart  is  given  first  of  all  to  the  lovely  girl 
whom  he  calls  the  Swamp  Angel. 

THE  GIFT  SHOP  1685 

by  Charlotte  Armstrong,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  6R.  APH 

In  the  opening  scene  a  dying  man  leaves  the 
clue  to  a  kidnapping  in  a  piggy  bank,  which 
then  vanishes.  From  then  on,  the  reader  will 
find  this  a  human,  enjoyable  story  featuring 
the  kind  of  pursuit  at  which  the  author  ex¬ 
cells.  The  setting  is  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

A  GIRL  LIKE  ME  1662 

by  Jeannette  Eyerly,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls, 
3R.  APH 

When  Robin  visits  her  friend  Cass  in  a  home 
for  unwed  mothers,  she  experiences  relief 


that  her  parents  had  interrupted  her  own 
affair,  and  gains  new  insight  and  a  growing 
awareness  of  moral  freedom.  For  young 
adults. 

A  GIRL  OF  THE  LIMBERLOST  1542 

by  Gene  Stratton  Porter,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  9R.  APH 

Living  in  a  cabin  in  the  swamp  with  a  cold, 
indifferent  mother  had  made  Elnora  Com¬ 
stock  self-sufficient  but  not  self-centered. 
This  old-fashioned  romance  tells  how  she 
achieves  schooling,  reconciliation  with  her 
mother,  and  the  love  of  a  fine  young  man. 

THE  HOBBIT;  OR,  THERE 

AND  BACK  AGAIN  1654 

by  John  R.  R.  Tolkien,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
6R.  AFB 

A  mythical  world,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  little 
beings,  comes  completely  to  life  in  this  fairy 
tale  that  embodies  just  about  every  kind  of 
creature  and  adventure  a  fairy  tale  could 
have.  The  story  of  the  hobbit's  long  and 
arduous  search  for  the  treasure  is  as  en¬ 
thralling  to  adults  as  to  the  children  for  whom 
it  was  written. 

IN  A  GLASS  DARKLY  1579 

by  Janet  Caird,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  6R. 
APH 

A  pleasing  mystery  story,  set  in  a  small  town 
in  Scotland  which  is  notable  for  the  camera 
obscura  in  its  museum  on  a  hill.  Margaret 
Maclean,  sent  to  do  a  story  on  the  town, 
becomes  reacquainted  with  a  distant  cousin. 
When  she  sees  a  murder  reflected  in  the 
camera  obscura,  they  join  in  an  investigation, 
with  satisfactory  results. 

THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE  1634 

by  John  Christopher,  read  by  Brendan  Burke, 
6R.  AFB 

The  setting  of  this  chilling  psychological 
science-fiction  story  is  an  old  castle  in  a 


remote  corner  of  Ireland.  Bridget  Chauncey, 
who  inherited  the  castle  from  her  uncle, 
undertook  to  run  it  as  a  hotel.  The  discovery 
of  the  strange  little  people  and  their  horrify¬ 
ing  origin  had  its  effect  upon  all  the  guests, 
but  particularly  on  Bridget’s  fiance. 

A  MAN  COULD  GET  KILLED  THAT  WAY  1637 
by  Weldon  Hill,  pseud.,  read  by  Bucky  Koz- 
low,  6R.  AFB 

Belief  is  not  necessary  for  the  enjoyment 
of  this  entertaining  story.  Seymour  Logan 
dreamed  of  escaping  from  his  job  in  the 
liquor  store  and  drifting  down  the  river  in 
his  boat;  when  he  actually  embarked,  a  gor¬ 
geous  girl  turned  up  to  join  him.  At  first  Sey¬ 
mour  didn’t  believe  she  was  an  oil  heiress 
pursued  by  vicious  spies,  but  events  con¬ 
vinced  him.  In  the  end  Seymour  is  on  top  of 
the  world,  triumphant. 

THE  9TH  DIRECTIVE  1582 

by  Adam  Hall,  pseud.,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell, 
6R.  APH 

British  agent  Quiller  is  sent  to  Bangkok  to 
prevent  the  assassination  of  an  unnamed 
V.  I.  P.,  visiting  the  East  on  an  informal  good¬ 
will  tour.  Spies  and  killers  of  many  nationa¬ 
lities  plot  and  counterplot  through  a  few  days 
crammed  with  danger.  A  worthy  successor 
to  “The  Quiller  Memorandum.” 

NO  STEADY  JOB  FOR  PAPA  1600 

by  Marion  Benasutti,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  5R.  APH 

This  warm,  nostalgic  story  about  an  immi¬ 
grant  Italian  family  is  set  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Philadelphia  before,  during,  and 
after  the  First  World  War.  To  his  wife’s  dis¬ 
may,  ebullient  and  loving  Papa  was  never 
able  to  hold  a  job  for  very  long,  so  that  life 
was  usually  famine,  rarely  feast.  Narrated 
by  one  of  the  five  daughters,  the  book  will 
appeal  to  older  girls  as  well  as  to  adults. 
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OLD  COUNTRY  TALES  1639 

by  Sholom  Aleichem,  read  by  Leon  Janney, 
8R.  AFB 

These  26  stories,  mainly  of  Jewish  village 
life  in  Old  Russia,  are  published  for  the  first 
time  in  English.  Distinguished  for  its  origi¬ 
nality,  humor,  and  skillful  use  of  folk  sources, 
the  collection  is  representative  of  the  work 
of  the  important  Yiddish  humorist  who  died 
in  1916. 

PERICLES  ON  31ST  STREET  1543 

by  Harry  Mark  Petrakis,  read  by  Milton  Metz, 
5R.  APH 

A  Greek-American  neighborhood  in  New  York 
City,  with  its  gallery  of  commonplace  people, 
is  well  realized  in  these  16  short  stories. 
Humor,  sentiment,  love,  and  nostalgia  make 
the  small,  everyday  incidents  notable. 

PRECIOUS  LITTLE  1675 

by  Joseph  Whitehill,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  5R. 
AFB 

On  a  little  Pacific  island  a  thousand  miles 
from  Guayaquil,  a  six-man  team  is  engaged 
in  a  scientific  study  of  ocean  currents.  The 
story  of  their  frustrations,  due  to  bad  man¬ 
agement  at  the  homebase,  their  ingenuity  in 
making  do  with  what  they  have,  their  contact 
with  the  natives,  and  the  final  tragedy,  in 
spite  of  which  the  expedition  survives,  makes 
enthralling  and  provocative  reading. 

RANSOM  1664 

by  Lois  Duncan,  read  by  Chet  London,  3R. 
APH 

Five  very  different  teen-agers,  kidnapped 
from  a  school  bus,  react  to  their  situation  in 
various  ways,  but  work  together  to  escape. 
In  the  process  they  learn  a  great  deal  about 
themselves.  For  young  adults. 
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THE  ROAD  1581 

by  John  Ehle,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  10R. 
APH 

Set  in  western  North  Carolina  in  the  1870’s, 
this  strong  novel  has  some  of  the  qualities 
of  a  ballad,  though  it  also  shows  the  sly, 
earthy  humor  of  the  natives.  It  concerns  the 
tremendous  engineering  feat  of  extending  a 
railroad  over  a  mountain  barrier,  for  which 
four  tunnels  were  required.  Dedication,  in¬ 
spired  leadership,  and  ingenuity  on  the  part 
of  the  chief  engineer  enabled  him  eventually 
to  overcome  great  odds. 

THE  SECRET  SEA  1658 

by  Richard  Armstrong,  read  by  Michael  C. 
Laurence,  3R.  AFB 

A  compelling  story  of  modern  whaling  in  the 
waters  of  Antarctica.  Thor  Krogan  tells  of  his 
first  voyage  on  his  uncle's  ship  and  the  tragic 
accidents  which  befell  the  illfated  expedition 
when  it  penetrated  a  dangerous  secret  sea  in 
the  desperate  search  for  whales.  For  young 
adults. 

THREE  SIDES  OF  THE  MIRROR  1568 
by  Robert  Watson,  read  by  William  Gladden, 
5R.  APH 

A  quietly  satirical  novel,  narrated  in  turn  by 
three  brothers  who  hope  to  inherit  from  their 
wealthy  and  parsimonious  grandfather.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  politically  ambitious,  Tyler,  who  feels 
himself  a  nobody,  and  Lincoln,  determinedly 
individualistic,  dislike  each  other  and  their 
grandfather.  Each  states  his  feelings  frankly 
and  often  crudely  in  his  share  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  which  demonstrates  the  smallness,  the 
frustration,  and  the  humor  of  life. 

A  THRILL  A  MINUTE 

WITH  JACK  ALBANY  1635 

by  John  Godey,  pseud.,  read  by  Chet  London, 
4R.  AFB 

The  sinister  appearance  of  the  leading  char- 


acter,  a  harmless  actor,  was  responsible  for 
his  always  being  cast  as  a  villain,  and  also  his 
being  mistaken  for  a  silent  killer  from  the 
West  Coast.  The  resulting  confusion  shakes 
up  the  mob,  the  police,  the  press,  the  TV 
industry,  and  even  the  great  unseen  audi¬ 
ence,  providing  a  hilarious  experience  for 
the  reader. 

TOMORROW’S  CHILDREN;  18  TALES  OF 
FANTASY  AND  SCIENCE  FICTION  1656 
edited  by  Isaac  Asimov,  read  by  Staats  Cots- 
worth,  12R.  AFB 

Stories  about  children,  by  such  writers  as 
Ray  Bradbury,  Damon  Knight,  Stephen  Vin¬ 
cent  Benet,  and  Robert  A.  Heinlein.  There  is 
one  by  the  editor,  who  has  written  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  stories.  For  young  adults. 

UNDER  A  CHANGING  MOON  1663 

by  Margot  Benary-lsbert,  read  by  Connie 
Lembcke,  7R.  APH 

In  the  course  of  a  year  Paula  adjusts  to  a 
lively  family  life  after  two  years  in  a  convent 
school,  has  her  first  ecstatic  love  affair,  and 
makes  a  sober  decision  about  her  future.  The 
setting  is  Germany  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  just  before  the  country  was  unified. 
A  novel  for  young  adults  and  older  people. 

UP  A  ROAD  SLOWLY  1620 

by  Irene  Hunt,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  4R.  APH 

With  clear  recall,  Julie  describes  the  pains 
and  the  high  moments,  the  happy  and  the 
disappointing  relationships  of  her  growing 
up  during  motherless  years  from  seven  to 
high  school  graduation.  A  Newbery  Award 
winning  story  of  a  sensitive  girl’s  develop¬ 
ment.  For  young  adults. 

VILLAGE  DIARY  1562 

by  Dora  Jessie  Saint,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  6R.  APH 

The  sensible,  appealing  headmistress  of  “Vil¬ 


lage  School”  relates  further  small  develop¬ 
ments  in  her  life  in  rural  England.  When  a 
retired  male  teacher  settles  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  the  villagers  hope  for  a  romance. 

VILLAGE  SCHOOL  1544 

by  Dora  Jessie  Saint,  read  by  Julie  Shaw, 
5R.  APH 

The  headmistress  of  a  two-room  school  in  a 
small  English  village  describes  the  small 
events  of  her  year  with  perception,  humor, 
and  charity.  Her  account  has  a  universality 
that  makes  it  familiar  to  any  teacher  of  the 
very  young. 

THE  WRONG  VENUS  1643 

by  Charles  Williams,  read  by  Luis  Van  Rooten, 
4R.  AFB 

In  a  hilarious  suspense  story,  which  opens 
with  a  rough  flight  from  Geneva  to  London, 
Lawrence  Colby  is  nearly  caught  smuggling 
300  watches  but  is  saved  by  a  beautiful  girl. 
The  two  think  fast  to  extricate  themselves 
from  one  difficult  situation  after  another,  as 
the  plot  becomes  more  and  more  compli¬ 
cated.  A  delightful  burlesque  of  popular  writ¬ 
ers  and  publishing  is  incidental. 


JUVENILE  NONFICTION 

RAIN  IN  THE  WOODS  AND  OTHER  SMALL 
MATTERS  1605 

by  Glen  Rounds,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran,  2R. 
APH 

The  author  takes  the  nature  lover  on  a  de¬ 
lightful  walk  through  the  woods  where  a 
spider  drinks  water,  a  turtle  lays  eggs,  an 
otter  fishes,  a  bee  steals,  and  where  many 
other  amazing  creatures  perform.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  Spring  Comes  to  the  Ocean  by 
George.) 
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SPRING  COMES  TO  THE  OCEAN  1605 
by  Jean  Craighead  George,  read  by  Ed  Kallay, 
2R.  APH 

The  wonder  of  birth  and  life  beneath  the  sea 
is  presented  in  this  absorbing  description  of 
how  such  creatures  as  hermit  crabs,  eels, 
oysters,  turtles,  whales,  and  myriads  of  others 
react  to  the  warmth  of  spring.  Grades  5-8. 
(In  container  with:  Rain  in  the  Woods  by 
Rounds.) 

TONGUE  OF  FLAME;  THE  LIFE  OF  LYDIA 
MARIA  CHILD  1621 

by  Milton  Meltzer,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales, 
4R.  APH 

A  biography  of  a  little-known  nineteenth- 
century  writer  who  was  a  tireless  crusader 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Grades  6-9. 

JUVENILE  FICTION 

GULL  NUMBER  737  1599 

by  Jean  Craighead  George,  read  by  Grant 
Sheehan,  4R.  APH 

A  boy  who  spends  his  summers  studying  gulls 
learns  the  value  of  pure  research  when  his 
ornithologist  father  is  asked  to  apply  his 
knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  gulls  to  the 
solution  of  a  national  problem.  Grades  5-8. 

MEETING  WITH  A  STRANGER  1551 

by  Duane  Bradley,  read  by  Bryan  Clark,  3R. 
APH 

The  stranger  is  a  white  American  who  comes 
to  an  Ethiopian  village  to  help  the  people 
improve  their  flocks.  Young  Teffera’s  respect 
and  liking  for  him,  warring  with  innate  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  new  and  unfamiliar,  makes  the 
story.  For  grades  4-6. 

MYSTERY  AT  LOVE'S  CREEK  1665 

by  Betty  Cavanna,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls, 
3R.  AFB 

The  exotic  Outback  of  Australia  is  the  setting 
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for  a  romantic  story.  Charlie,  on  vacation 
from  Chicago,  finds  that  her  uncle,  a  rancher, 
is  almost  bankrupt  and,  worse,  is  suspected 
in  connection  with  a  bank  robbery.  All  the 
odd  words  and  customs  are  explained  for 
Charlie’s  benefit,  and  the  reader’s.  For 
grades  5-8. 

A  TRAVELER  IN  TIME  1670 

by  Alison  Uttley,  read  by  Katherine  Hynes, 
6R.  AFB 

Visiting  the  old  family  farm  in  Derbyshire, 
Penelope  finds  that  she  has  a  magic  power 
which  enables  her  to  visit  her  Elizabethan 
ancestors.  She  becomes  involved  in  a  plot  to 
rescue  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  from  imprison¬ 
ment  and  falls  in  love  with  a  long-dead  young 
man.  A  romantic  story  for  girls,  grades  6-8. 
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track  on  7-inch  reels  of  1800-foot  mylar  tape. 

Tapes  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own 
or  have  access  to  tape  recorders.  The  number  fol¬ 
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CAREERS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 

IN  MUSIC  MT  2669 

by  Alan  Rich,  2  reels 

Both  the  student  and  the  musician  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  career  can  profit  from  this  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  musical  world  and  its  possibilities. 
The  author,  music  critic  for  the  now  defunct 
“New  York  Herald  Tribune,”  discusses  the 
challenges  and  rewards  of  the  performer, 
composer,  teacher,  and  critic. 

COUNTERPOINT  MT  3198 

by  Walter  Piston,  4  reels 

Describes  in  detail  the  technique  of  contra- 


puntal  writing  (the  art  of  combining  melodic 
lines)  for  the  serious  music  student.  The 
many  musical  examples,  especially  from  18th- 
and  19th-century  compositions,  illustrate  the 
harmonic,  rhythmic,  and  instrumental  style 
so  well  represented  by  the  music  of  Bach. 

GAMES  PEOPLE  PLAY  MT  3194 

by  Eric  Berne,  2  reels 

The  author,  a  former  Consultant  in  Psychiatry 
to  the  U.  S.  Army  Surgeon  General  and  now  a 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  California  Medical 
School,  describes  the  games  people  play  to 
avoid  confronting  reality,  to  conceal  ulterior 
motives,  and  to  rationalize  their  behavior.  The 
games  are  grouped  under  seven  headings: 
life  games,  marital  games,  sexual  games, 
party  games,  underworld  games,  consulting 
room  games  (which  can  be  played  by  a  pa¬ 
tient  with  a  doctor  in  order  to  avoid  being 
cured),  and  good  games. 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 

TIN  PAN  ALLEY  MT  3206 

by  David  Ewen,  4  reels 

The  story  of  New  York’s  Tin  Pan  Alley  from  its 
beginnings  in  the  1880’s  to  its  end  in  the 
1930’s.  Tin  Pan  Alley  died,  says  the  author, 
when  the  huge  entertainment  industry  was 
created  by  made-to-order  songs,  talking  pic¬ 
tures,  disc  jockeys,  and  mass  distribution. 
Here  we  meet  again  some  of  the  unforgettable 
performers  of  the  early  20th  century. 

LOOK  HOMEWARD,  ANGEL  MT  3128 
by  Thomas  Wolfe,  8  reels 

An  autobiographical  account  of  life  in  a  small 
southern  town.  As  the  youngest  in  the  family 
of  stonecutter  Oliver  Gant,  Eugene  grows  up 
in  an  atmosphere  of  bitterness  and  bickering. 
He  attends  the  university,  makes  a  gradual 
adjustment  to  life,  falls  in  love,  and  finally 
breaks  with  his  family. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  MT  3239 
by  Gustave  Reese,  7  reels 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  of  medieval  music.  The  result 
is  a  500-page,  detailed  introduction  to  an  im¬ 
mensely  involved  subject. 

ORCHESTRATION  WORKBOOK  MT  3241 
by  Kent  Kennan,  1  reel 

The  accompanying  volume  to  Kennan’s 
“Techniques  of  Orchestration,”  in  which 
pertinent  information  on  individual  instru¬ 
ments  is  brought  up  to  date,  and  which 
stresses  scoring  for  American  purposes  (in¬ 
cluding  a  section  on  school  orchestras). 

THE  SNOWS  OF  KILIMANJARO 

AND  OTHER  STORIES  MT  395 

by  Ernest  Hemingway,  2  reels 

A  volume  of  brilliant  short  stories  which  in¬ 
cludes  “The  Snows  of  Kilimanjaro”;  “A  Clean, 
Well-Lighted  Place”;  “A  Day’s  Wait”;  “The 
Gambler,  the  Nun,  and  the  Radio”;  “Fathers 
and  Sons”;  “In  Another  Country”;  “The  Kill¬ 
ers”;  “A  Way  You’ll  Never  Be”;  “Fifty  Grand”; 
and  “The  Short  Happy  Life  of  Francis  Macom- 
ber.” 

STORIES  OF  OUR  AMERICAN 

PATRIOTIC  SONGS  MT  3335 

by  John  Henry  Lyons,  1  reel 

The  text,  music,  and  details  of  the  history  of 
ten  of  our  best-known  patriotic  songs,  includ¬ 
ing  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner,”  “Yankee 
Doodle,”  “Hail  Columbia,”  “America,”  and 
“Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean.” 

TEN  STEPS  IN  WRITING 

THE  RESEARCH  PAPER  MT  3430 

by  Roberta  Markman  and  Marie  Waddell, 
2  reels 

This  is  a  clearly  and  concisely  written  how-to- 
do-it  book  on  all  phases  of  writing  the  re¬ 
search  paper.  A  must  for  serious  students 
among  both  graduates  and  undergraduates. 
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The  Writer  (monthly) 
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In  the  space  provided  below,  list  the  title  of  any 
magazine  that  you  would  like  to  receive  that  you  are 
not  already  receiving.  For  a  complete  list  of  maga¬ 
zines  available  (recorded  on  talking  book  records  at 
16%  and  8%  rpm  and  on  tape  at  33,4  ips),  please 
consult  the  lists  on  page  217  and  the  back  cover. 
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NEW  YORK  TIMES  “WEEK  IN  REVIEW” 
RECORDING  RESTORED 

The  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  has  announced 
the  restoration  of  the  New  York  Times  “Week 
in  Review”  news  recording  starting  with  the 
November  5,  1967,  issue  in  an  expanded  for¬ 
mat  containing  a  wide  range  of  selections  from 
the  “Week  in  Review”  instead  of  just  the  first 
two  pages. 

Reproductions  will  be  on  ten-inch  records 
and  will  play  on  any  talking  book  machine  or 
commercial  record  player  with  16-2/3  RPM 
speed.  Recording  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  who 
handled  this  service  until  June  1966,  when  they 
had  to  drop  it  under  pressure  of  other  demands, 
will  cooperate  by  doing  the  reading  in  New 
York  to  maintain  the  earliest  possible  delivery. 

The  new  annual  subscription  rates  for  52  is¬ 
sues  are:  Blind  Students,  $7.50;  Libraries  and 
Schools,  $7.50;  Blind  Adults,  $15.00. 

Subscriptions  will  be  allotted  on  a  first- 
come-first-serve  basis  to  the  first  1,000  persons 
applying.  Applications  will  be  dated  and  num¬ 
bered  as  received  with  the  first  1,000  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  accepted.  Others  will  be  held  and 
added  to  the  subscription  list  as  soon  as  addi¬ 
tional  funds  received  through  general  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  “Week  in  Review”  fund  permit. 
Checks  must  accompany  subscriptions  which 
should  be  mailed  to  “Week  in  Review,”  Na¬ 
tional  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  88  St.  Stephen  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02115.  • 


NEW  ADULT  TALKING  BOOK  CATALOG 

The  1966-1967  Catalog  of  Talking  Books 
(Adult)  will  be  published  early  next  month 
and  sent  to  each  person  who  now  receives 
“Talking  Book  Topics.”  • 


BEST-SELLER  IN  “LOOK” 

An  abridged  version  of  the  best-seller,  “Topaz,” 
by  Leon  Uris  appears  in  the  issues  of  “Look” 
magazine  for  September  5  and  19.  • 


NEW  PAMPHLET  DESCRIBES  DIVISION  FOR 
THE  BLIND  PROGRAM 

“That  All  May  Read”  is  an  information  bro¬ 
chure  describing  the  Library  of  Congress  pro¬ 
gram  of  books  for  the  blind  and  the  physically 
handicapped.  For  a  copy,  write  to  the  Division 
for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  20542.  • 


OUR  NEW  SOUNDSHEET 

The  soundsheet  bound  into  this  issue  of  “Talk¬ 
ing  Book  Topics”  may  be  played  on  your  talking 
book  machine  at  16-2/3  RPM.  On  the  sound- 
sheet  are  the  announcements  of  the  talking 
books  recently  made  available  at  your  Regional 
Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped.  These  announcements  are  read  in  the 
same  order  as  they  appear  in  the  magazine  itself. 

This  soundsheet  is  an  experiment  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  recorded  version  of  all  or  part  of  “Talking 
Book  Topics.”  It  will  be  continued  in  its  present 
form  through  the  next  three  issues;  the  factors 
that  will  determine  the  lines  of  its  development 
are  its  value  to  you  as  compared  with  the  print 
edition  and  its  playability  on  a  talking  book 
machine.  Your  answers  on  the  questionnaire 
below  will  aid  the  Library  of  Congress  in  these 
decisions.  Please  answer  the  questionnaire,  add 
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any  comments  or  suggestions  in  the  space  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  back,  and  send  it  along  with  your 

i  order  form  to  your  Regional  Library.  • 


PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  ISSUES 
DIRECTORY 

“Employment  Assistance  for  the  Handicapped; 
A  Directory  of  Federal  and  State  Programs  to 
Help  the  Handicapped  to  Employment”  is  avail¬ 
able  for  free  distribution.  The  37-page  pamphlet 
contains  information  about  where  to  go  for 
guidance,  education,  rehabilitation,  and  work 
experience;  how  to  find  a  job;  and  help  for  small 
businessmen,  sheltered  workshops,  inventors, 
and  farmers.  To  obtain  a  copy,  write  to  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  Washington,  D.  C.  20210.  • 
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SOUNDSHEET  QUESTIONNAIRE 

DIRECTIONS:  Choose  one  statement  in 
each  section  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
soundsheet,  the  ease  of  handling  it,  the 
content  of  the  recording,  and  the  idea  of 
the  soundsheet  itself  and  write  the  letter 
on  the  line  beside  the  group  of  statements. 

THE  RECORD: 

1.  a.  arrived  in  good  condition 

b.  was  bent  but  playable 

c.  was  so  badly  damaged  as  to  be  use¬ 
less 


2.  a.  was  easy  to  handle  on  the  talking 
book  machine 

b.  was  not  very  easy  to  handle  at  first, 
but  should  become  easier  in  time 

c.  was  impossible  to  handle;  I  shall 
never  get  used  to  it 


[Continued  on  the  next  page.] 
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LARGE  PRINT  BOOK  STUDY  A  SUCCESS 

“Thank  you  for  making  reading  an  enjoyable 
pastime  once  more.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
read  ordinary  print  these  last  ten  years.”  This 
statement  of  a  partially  sighted  book  borrower 
measures  the  success  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  Large  Print  Book  Study  initiated  last 
year. 

In  June  1966,  a  federal  demonstration  grant 
from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  under  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  enabled 
three  library  centers  in  New  York  City  to  as¬ 
semble  small  collections  of  large  print  books. 
Principal  collections  of  the  books  are  located  in 
the  Donnell  Center  in  Manhattan,  the  Grand 


THE  CONTENT: 

3.  a.  please  continue  to  record  annota¬ 
tions  only 

b.  please  record  annotations  and  as 
much  of  the  following  material  as 
you  have  room  for  (number  in  order 
of  preference): 

_ News  Announcements 

_ Articles 

_ Book  Reviews 


THE  IDEA: 

4.  a.  the  soundsheet  is  useful;  please  con-  ! 
tinue  it  ! 

b.  the  soundsheet  is  not  useful  enough  ; 
to  warrant  its  continuance 


COMMENTS: 


Please  return  to  your  Regional  Library. 


Concourse  Center  in  the  Bronx,  and  the  St. 
George  Center  on  Staten  Island.  Seventy-five 
titles  in  various  categories  were  offered,  includ¬ 
ing  a  large-print  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  the 
“New  York  Times  Large  Print  Weekly,”  and 
the  “Reader’s  Digest.”  Contributing  publishers 
of  large  print  books  were  Keith  Jennison,  Xerox, 
Harper-Row,  Ulverscroft,  Large-Print  Publica¬ 
tions,  National  Aid  to  the  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped,  Scribner’s,  and  Walker. 

The  project  has  been  a  tremendous  success 
and  reader  response  to  circulated  questionnaires 
has  been  enthusiastic.  It  was  also  found  that  the 
service  was  enjoyed  by  people  without  vision 
problems  who  found  the  large  print  books  easier 
to  read  on  the  subway  and  bus.  Because  of 
reader  response  and  increased  circulation,  the 
grant  of  $78,000  has  been  renewed  for  another 
year.  New  titles  will  be  provided  and  the  service 
will  be  expanded  to  other  libraries.  • 


Recording  for  the  Blind  still  has  on  hand  a  few 
copies  of  the  give-away  record  and  pamphlet 
“How  to  Use  Educational  Recordings  Effec¬ 
tively.”  To  obtain  this  free  record  or  the 
pamphlet,  write  to  Recording  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  215  East  58th  Street,  New  York,  New 
York  10022.  • 


NEW  MAGAZINE  FOR  OLDER  READERS 

“Harvest  Years”  has  been  chosen  to  replace 
“Senior  Citizen,”  which  ceased  publication  with 
the  November  1967  issue,  as  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  of  interest  to  older  readers.  “Harvest 
Years”  is  being  produced  on  a  single  12-inch 
record  at  8!/4  rpm;  the  January  1968  issue  will 
be  the  first  one  in  recorded  form.  “Harvest 
Years”  is  concerned  with  retirement  living;  it 
offers  human  interest  stories,  service  features, 
moneymaking  ideas,  and  a  digest  of  news  from 
Washington.  • 
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Spotlight  on 

Reading  and  Leisure 


The  prospect  of  added  hours  of  leisure  for 
nearly  all  Americans  is  regarded  by  many  soci¬ 
ologists  as  a  possible  problem  for  society.  When 
the  business  of  earning  a  living  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  activities  of  life  (eating,  sleeping,  house¬ 
keeping,  shopping,  etc.)  no  longer  occupy  a 
full  day,  what  will  people  do?  The  chronically 
handicapped,  just  one  of  several  such  groups, 
have  already  been  faced  with  the  problem  of 
leisure-time  activity.  How  the  visually  impaired 
person  structures  his  hours  of  free  time  (very 
often  unwanted)  was  the  subject  of  a  1961 
research  project,  soon  to  be  released.  In  it, 
reading  habits  were  investigated. 


“THE  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  BLIND  PEOPLE” 

In  this  study,  conducted  by  Dr.  Eric  Joseph- 
son  in  1961,  684  blind  persons  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  and  Oregon 
were  extensively  questioned  about  their  leisure¬ 
time  activities.  Each  informant  was  asked  to 
give  information  regarding  his  age,  education, 
income,  employment  status,  degree  of  mobility, 
age  at  onset  of  blindness,  degree  of  impairment, 
and  his  feelings  about  himself  and  his  place  in 
society. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  questionnaire  he 
was  asked  to  provide  detailed  answers  concern¬ 
ing  his  social  life,  including  visiting  friends, 
listening  to  radio,  viewing  television,  and  read¬ 
ing  books. 

The  people  who  constituted  the  sample  for 
this  investigation  represented  a  cross-section  of 
the  total  population  of  visually  impaired  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Among  the  most  significant  characteristics 


of  blind  people  is  that  more  than  half  are  over 
65  years  of  age  and  more  than  half  have  at  least 
one  other  chronic  impairment. 

The  implications  of  these  two  facts  for 
the  general  activity  of  blind  people  are  clear. 
The  aged  blind  are  likely  to  be  retired,  with 
small  incomes,  and  because  of  limited  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  their  youth,  are  relatively  uneducated. 
The  prevalence  of  other  chronic  conditions 
among  the  blind  makes  unemployment  more 
likely,  and  thus  a  small  income,  and  increases 
the  difficulty  of  mobility.  Many  blind  people  are 
both  aged  and  afflicted  with  another  chronic 
condition.  For  these  individuals  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  mobility  are  greatly  increased. 

As  Dr.  Josephson  demonstrates  in  his  study 
all  of  these  factors,  age,  education,  income,  em¬ 
ployability,  and  mobility,  affect  not  only  how 
much  leisure  time  is  available  but  the  ways  in 
which  it  is  spent. 
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THE  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  BLIND  PEOPLE— continued 


One  of  the  basic  factors  in  how  active  blind 
people  are,  both  in  general  and  specifically  in 
their  leisure-time  pursuits,  is  the  degree  of  ac¬ 
tivity  demonstrated  in  their  life  before  their 
sight  became  severely  impaired.  People  who 
were  active  before  the  onset  of  blindness  tended 
to  be  active  afterward,  while  those  who  were 
relatively  inactive  tended  to  remain  inactive. 
Underlying  this  whole  study  is  the  normal  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  patterns  of  human  behavior. 

The  essential  findings  of  this  study  show  that 
visiting  with  friends  is  the  most  popular  leisure¬ 
time  activity  of  blind  people,  preferred  by  40 
percent  of  the  sample.  Next,  in  order  of  pref¬ 
erence,  was  listening  to  the  radio  (28%),  read¬ 
ing  (18%),  and  viewing  television  (10%). 
Concerning  each  of  these  four  areas  of  activity, 
the  following  was  also  learned.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  sample  visited  with  friends  at  least  once  a 
week,  while  one  quarter  did  so  three  or  more 
times  a  week.  Ninety  percent  listened  to  the 
radio  some  of  the  time,  while  one  quarter  lis¬ 
tened  four  or  more  hours  per  day.  Half  read  at 
least  one  book  a  month  while  a  third  read  four 
or  more  a  month.  Nearly  three-quarters  viewed 
television  some  of  the  time,  while  only  ten  per¬ 
cent  viewed  four  or  more  hours  a  week. 

Reading 

Although  Dr.  Josephson’s  study  indicates  that 
blind  adults  read  more  than  sighted  adults,  he 
cautions  that  the  great  differences  in  modes  of 
reading  and  sources  of  materials,  in  addition  to 
the  uncertain  validity  of  statistics  concerning 
the  reading  habits  of  the  sighted  population, 
make  further  comparison  difficult. 

Much  was  learned,  however,  about  the  read¬ 
ing  habits  of  blind  people  and  many  correlations 
were  made  concerning  the  characteristics  of 
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readers  and  non-readers,  mode  of  reading  used, 
and  the  amount  of  reading  done.  It  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  to  present  a  few  of  these  findings  here.  To 
begin,  it  was  found  that  most  heavy  readers 
were  younger,  better  educated,  more  active  in 
general,  and  were  in  higher  income  brackets 
than  occasional  and  non-readers.  Those  who 
were  readers  before  the  onset  of  blindness  were 
more  likely  to  continue  to  be  readers.  Those 
who  came  from  or  who  lived  in  environments 
where  reading  was  a  common  activity  were  also 
more  likely  to  be  readers. 

Recorded  reading  material  was  the  primary 
mode  of  more  than  half  of  the  sample,  while 
more  than  one-quarter  read  with  the  aid  of 
sighted  readers.  Nine  percent  read  ordinary 
print  and  eight  percent  read  braille.  Those  pre¬ 
ferring  recorded  materials  tended  to  have  little 
or  no  useful  vision,  to  be  in  an  older  age  group, 
and  to  have  at  least  one  other  chronic  impair¬ 
ment.  Those  preferring  braille  were  likely  to 
have  been  young  at  the  onset  of  blindness.  Read¬ 
ers  who  use  ordinary  print,  of  course,  had  the 
most  use  of  their  remaining  vision.  Those  re¬ 
lying  on  recorded  materials  tended  to  be  heavy 
readers,  while  those  depending  on  sighted  read¬ 
ers  and  those  reading  ordinary  print  tended  to 
be  light  readers. 

It  was  found  that  half  of  all  the  people  in 
the  survey  who  were  not  using  records  had 
once  used  them  in  the  past.  One-fourth  of  those 
able  to  use  braille  were  still  using  it  as  a  primary 
mode  of  reading,  while  40  percent  were  not 
reading  any  books  and  30  percent  were  relying 
on  some  other  technique.  Many  who  were  age 
thirty  or  over  at  the  onset  of  blindness  reported 
that  their  reading  had  decreased,  although  many 
in  the  survey  also  reported  that  since  the  onset 
of  blindness  they  were  reading  more  than  be¬ 
fore.  Most  readers,  regardless  of  mode  of  read¬ 
ing  or  age  at  blindness,  wished  they  could  do 
more  reading. 

Apparently  most  readers  were  in  general 


satisfied  with  the  Library  of  Congress  Books 
for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  pro¬ 
gram,  the  main  source  of  reading  materials. 
Only  three  percent  expressed  general  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  program.  The  favorite  types 
of  books,  in  order  of  popularity,  are  the  Bible, 
biography,  historical  fiction,  general  fiction,  and 
other  religious  books. 

Despite  the  general  satisfaction  of  readers 
with  the  program,  Dr.  Josephson  points  out  that 
there  is  no  room  for  complacency.  The  many 
advances  that  are  presently  being  worked  upon 
are  needed.  Most  readers  in  the  study  expressed 
interest  in  technical  advances.  The  problem  of 


reaching  those  who  do  not  read,  but  who  would 
like  to,  a  constant  concern  to  librarians,  must 
still  be  solved. 

The  full  importance  of  Dr.  Josephson’s  find¬ 
ings  for  the  potential  re-evaluation  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  many  agencies  for  the  blind  is  only 
hinted  at  in  this  digest.  Many  more  areas  were 
studied  and  many  complex  correlations  of  data 
were  made  that  could  not  be  presented  here. 
For  anyone  interested  in  the  full  text  of  “The 
Social  Life  of  Blind  People,”  it  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  as  part  of  its  series  of  research  mono¬ 
graphs,  and  is  available  for  $2.25.  • 


THE  USES  OF  LEISURE  TIME  READING 


Those  who  read  in  their  leisure  time  have  many 
motivations  in  choosing  this  activity.  The  basic 
reasons  why  people  do  read  are  to  extend  the 
realm  of  their  immediate  experience  and  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  understanding.  More  specifically 
books  usually  satisfy  one  or  more  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  areas  of  need  for  the  reader:  information, 
recreation,  inspiration,  education,  and  insight. 

Information 

Reading  for  information  is  both  a  necessary 
and  a  leisure-time  activity.  In  one’s  work  and 
daily  living  reading  signs,  directions,  labels,  let- 
;  ters,  etc.  provides  much  important  information. 
Newspapers  and  other  similar  materials,  while 
not  necessary,  are  useful  sources  of  facts  about 
the  day-to-day  events  of  the  community  and  the 
world  that  affect  our  lives. 

>  Recreation 

Reading  purely  for  recreation  usually  pro¬ 
vides  some  sort  of  contrast  to  one’s  everyday  life 
or  supplies  some  missing  element.  For  many 
this  purpose  is  fulfilled  by  “escape”  literature, 
indicating  the  exodus  from  one’s  ordinary  world 


into  one  which  is  different.  Books  that  are  usu¬ 
ally  considered  to  be  in  this  category  are  mys¬ 
teries,  romances,  Westerns,  science  fiction,  ad¬ 
ventures,  and  some  historical  fiction. 

Inspiration 

The  inspirational  value  of  reading  the  Bible 
and  other  books  on  religious  topics,  some  bi¬ 
ographies,  and  many  kinds  of  magazines  is  well 
known.  In  addition  to  their  value  for  their  own 
sake,  books  of  inspiration  are  useful  in  solving 
many  of  the  problems  of  daily  living  and  in  pro¬ 
viding  worthy  models  after  which  a  person  may 
pattern  his  life. 

Education 

Many  readers  use  their  leisure  time  to  learn 
new  skills,  to  improve  their  scope  of  under¬ 
standing  in  a  familiar  area,  or  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity  about  some  subject.  Through  text¬ 
books,  handbooks,  manuals,  or  whatever  is  ap¬ 
propriate,  readers  can  embark  upon  many 
schemes  of  self-education:  in  French,  plumbing, 
statistics,  sewing,  or  geography. 
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USES  OF  LEISURE  READING— continued 


Insight 

The  most  profound  use  of  reading,  and  usu¬ 
ally  the  most  difficult,  is  the  search  for  greater 
insight  regarding  one’s  Self,  mankind  in  general, 
or  the  complex  relationships  between  man,  his 
fellow  creatures,  and  existence.  This  pursuit  is 
carried  out  through  perceptive  reading  and 
study  of  the  Bible;  works  on  philosophy  and 
theology;  critical  historical  and  sociological 
books;  the  classics;  and  serious  modern  fiction. 

As  mentioned  above  most  reading  satisfies 
more  than  one  of  the  above  purposes,  and  by 
the  same  token,  most  books  can  be  read  on 
many  different  levels.  The  most  notable  example 
is  of  course  the  Bible,  which  may  be  read  for 


its  beauty,  for  inspiration,  for  instruction,  or 
for  greater  insight.  A  Western  novel  provides 
a  good  deal  of  information  about  the  old  West 
and  some  insight  into  the  lives  of  some  unusual 
characters,  in  addition  to  escape.  Although  a 
textbook  is  mainly  instructional,  some  may  find 
inspiration  or  even  escape  there. 

The  place  that  reading  occupies  in  the  life 
of  an  individual  depends  a  great  deal  on  what 
he  brings  to  the  material.  In  any  event,  reading 
can  serve  very  important  functions,  and  if  some 
of  the  uses  of  reading  outlined  above  had  never 
occurred  to  you,  why  not  try  them?  No  one 
purpose  in  reading  is  better  than  another,  the 
important  thing  is  that  if  a  book  fulfills  a  need 
for  you,  therein  lies  its  value.  • 


SOURCES  OF  MATERIALS  ■■■■■■► 


Many  hours  of  reading  pleasure  may  be  had  from  a  variety  of  maga¬ 
zines  on  records  and  tape.  A  list  of  these  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
“Talking  Book  Topics.”  To  request  catalogs  of  reading,  writing,  and 
other  aids  which  may  supplement  reading  materials,  write  to: 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10011 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

1839  Frankfort  Avenue 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40206 

Howe  Press 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
175  North  Beacon  Street 
Watertown,  Massachusetts  02172 

On  the  facing  page  is  a  chart  for  sources  of  recorded  leisure  time  reading. 
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Library  of  the  month 


The  fastest  growing  Regional  Library  is  located 
in  the  foothills  of  the  great  Appalachian  Moun¬ 
tains.  Everything  here  seems  to  have  names 
traceable  to  Indian  culture.  The  town  in  which 
we  are  located  is  Talladega.  It  is  said  that  the 
name  “Talladega”  is  derived  from  an  Indian 
word  meaning  “bride  of  the  mountain”  from  a 
legend  about  an  Indian  princess  of  that  name 
who  loved  a  brave  of  another  tribe.  The  brave, 
however,  was  not  accepted  by  the  council  be¬ 
cause  of  his  diminutive  size  and  was  forced  to 
seek  through  the  wilderness  for  a  potion  to  make 
him  grow.  Apparently,  the  brave  found  it  in  a 
most  unusual  way;  for  as  he  slept,  he  was 
changed  into  a  mountain  (the  sleeping  giant). 
The  legend  becomes  a  kind  of  reverse  sleeping 
beauty  with  the  princess,  Talladega,  endlessly 
searching  for  her  slumbering  suitor,  now  forever 
unrecognizable  as  a  triple-peaked,  moss-covered 
dome.  Also  near  Talladega  is  Mount  Cheaha, 
the  highest  point  in  the  state.  Mount  Cheaha  is 
the  center  of  Cheaha  State  Park;  it  is  surrounded 
by  the  Talladega  National  Forest,  one  of  the 


The  future  home  of  the  Alabama  Regional  Library 
for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped. 
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The  Alabama  Library  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped 
Regional  Librarian:  Mr.  Crawford  Pike 

few  remaining  woodlands  which  is  just  as  our 
forefathers  left  it  and  not  a  forest-garden  skill¬ 
fully  planned  to  resemble  “the  real  McCoy.” 

We  opened  on  January  4,  1965  with  only  a 
little  preparation.  We  were  able  to  send  out  just 
11  books  that  day.  Our  total  circulation  for 
1966  was  147,529,  including  braille,  talking 
books,  and  tape. 

At  first  the  Library  occupied  the  first  floor 
of  a  two-story  building  on  the  campus  of  the 
residential  school  for  the  blind.  The  second 
floor  was  used  by  the  school  band.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1966,  we  moved  our  braille  and  tape  into 
the  upstairs. 

In  October  1966,  we  began  operating  our 
Ampex  PD  10  tape  duplicator,  and  our  tape  cir¬ 
culation  mushroomed.  We  now  have  more  tape 
readers  and  circulation  than  braille.  We  began 
our  tape  program  with  a  $15,000  grant  from 
the  Alabama  Public  Library  Service.  We  have 
applied  for  an  extension  and  improvement  grant 
again  this  year  under  Title  IV  B. 

The  Telephone  Pioneers  have  been  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  us.  In  addition  to  repairing 
machines,  changing  motors,  and  locating  new 
readers  for  us,  the  Pioneers  have  brailled  the 
Alabama  History  and  civics  books  for  use  by 
blind  elementary  and  high  school  students.  Also, 
the  Pioneers  have  taped  several  texts  which  are 
not  available  in  braille. 

We  are  probably  the  first  Regional  Library 
to  have  our  very  own  Advisory  Board;  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  from  the  Alabama 
Public  Library  Service,  organizations  of  the 
blind,  the  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind, 
and  the  Telephone  Pioneers.  Our  board  has 
drawn  up  a  philosophy  of  library  service  for  the 


blind  and  is  studying  accrediting  procedures  for 
planning  a  program  by  which  we  can  become  an 
accredited  library  under  the  new  National  Ac¬ 
creditation  Council  regulations. 

We  also  operate  the  state  machine-lending 
agency  in  the  same  building.  Our  director,  Mr. 
George  McFaden,  is  also  director  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  agency;  therefore,  library  service  and 
machine  distribution  are  coordinated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  provide  a  minimum  of  delay  be¬ 
tween  the  delivery  of  the  machines  and  the 
initiation  of  library  service. 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  or  soon  after,  we 
will  have  moved  again.  This  time  we  hope  to 
have  a  permanent  home  in  a  three-story  stone 
building  across  town  from  the  campuses  of  the 
state  schools.  We  will  have  our  own  building 
and  grounds,  a  new  address,  and  hopefully — for 
a  while  at  least — lots  of  glorious  space. — C.P. 


Miss  Ruth  Cofield,  Assistant  Librarian,  discusses  a 
book  to  be  recorded  with  Miss  Katherine  Till,  Re¬ 
cording  Technician. 


Tape  volunteers 

ADVENTURE  THEATRE  MAKES  MAGIC  FOR  CHILDREN 


The  Library  of  Congress  tape  collection  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  plays,  and  other  literature  for  young 
people,  is  being  expanded.  Soon  a  publication 
listing  all  the  recordings  available  for  children 
will  be  announced.  In  scanning  the  new  list  of 
plays,  it  will  be  noted  that  one  name  recurs 
rather  frequently:  Adventure  Theatre.  It  is  a 
name  synonymous  with  well-performed, 
smoothly-produced  plays  for  any  five-to-twelve- 
year-old  group. 

Adventure  Theatre,  now  in  its  sixteenth  year 
— its  seventh  contributing  taped  plays  to  the 


Library  of  Congress — is  an  adult  community 
theatre  group  dedicated  exclusively  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  quality  plays  for  children.  Its  primary 
motivating  idea  is  that  children  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  and  hear  live  plays  portraying 
the  familiar  stories  and  legends  they  love,  as 
well  as  new  ones  that  will  delight  them  and 
broaden  their  cultural  horizons.  Staging  and 
performing  to  high  professional  standards,  Ad¬ 
venture  Theatre  provides  exciting,  educational 
entertainment  for  children  throughout  the 
greater  Washington,  D.  C.,  area,  operating  from 
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ADVENTURE  THEATRE— continued 


its  home  base  in  nearby  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland. 

To  date,  Adventure  Theatre  has  recorded  14 
of  its  plays  for  the  Library  of  Congress.  While 
many  of  the  plays  are  selected  from  the  catalogs 
of  established  publishers,  a  healthy  percentage 
are  produced  from  original  scripts  by  AT  mem¬ 
bers.  Occasionally  a  major  play,  for  example, 
Shakespeare’s  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 
has  been  adapted.  Many  of  the  major  fairy  tales, 
such  as,  “Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,” 
“Sleeping  Beauty,”  “The  Red  Shoes,”  and  re¬ 
cently  “The  Twelve  Dancing  Princesses,”  have 
been  produced,  too.  Adventure  Theatre’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  these  stories  is  always  to  preserve  the 
beauty,  warmth,  and  magic  of  the  basic  legend. 
Hoked-up,  campy  modern  versions  are  es¬ 
chewed,  in  order  that  the  original  story  may 
shine  through. 

Adventure  Theatre  recordings  are  made  in 
special  sessions  staged  just  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  while  the  play  is  still  on  the  boards, 
thus  reflecting  the  actual  presentation  made 
before  audiences.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Ad¬ 
venture  Theatre  uses  a  great  deal  of  music  and 
dance  and  that  most  of  it  stays  in,  with  narrative 
bridges,  if  required.  Few  concessions  are  made 
for  the  non-sighted,  because  experience  has 
shown  that  few  need  to  be  made.  For  example, 
in  one  recording  a  non-speaking  character  is 
“heard.”  In  AT’s  production  of  “The  Red 
Shoes,”  there  is  a  mute  clown — portrayed  on 
stage  by  a  dancer.  The  character  was  retained 
in  the  recording.  And  it  came  through,  too!  AT 
people  have  learned  that  a  good  script,  well 
directed  and  acted,  needs  little  more  to  make  a 
good  recording. 

Yet,  at  the  technical  level,  that  “little  more” 
makes  recording  a  play  in  performance  a  far 
more  complicated  matter  than  the  recording  of 
a  book  by  a  tape  volunteer  who  sits  by  himself 


in  his  quiet  living  room  or  den,  reading  into  a 
home-type  tape  recorder.  Taping  a  play  requires 
a  stage  or  studio.  Microphones  on  stands  and 
booms  are  everywhere,  ready  to  conk  the  un¬ 
wary  actor  on  the  head.  Cables  snake  across  the 
floor  to  create  still  another  actor  trap.  Off  in 
the  wings  or  down  in  the  pit  is  the  big  profes¬ 
sional  tape  machine.  If  the  play  has  any  music 
or  sound  effects  to  be  reproduced,  a  second  tape 
deck  and  some  high  fidelity  speakers  may  be 
used  also. 


Photo  by  E.  Pen  Stephens. 


A  scene  from  the  Adventure  Theatre  production 
of  “Androcles  and  the  Lion”  by  Aurand  Harris.  An- 
drocles,  the  slave  who  befriended  a  lion,  has  just 
yanked  the  thorn  from  the  lion’s  paw.  The  production 
was  directed  by  Arnold  Sperling,  with  costumes  by 
Marjorie  Slaiman. 

At  an  Adventure  Theatre  recording  session, 
there  is  no  scenery,  costumes,  or  make-up. 
There  are  properties,  or  other  items  used  by 
the  actors,  if  these  happen  to  be  the  sources  of 
sounds  that  are  necessary  to  the  action.  Every 
attempt  is  made  to  record  all  music  and  sounds 
along  with  the  performance.  But  if  a  particular 
sound  does  not  record  well,  it  may  be  re-created 
and  mixed  in  later.  The  actors  “walk”  through 
their  roles  in  the  acting  area,  just  as  they  do  at 
a  performance.  It  helps  them  stay  in  character 
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and  also  creates  better  aural  perspective  for  the 
recording. 

Four  or  more  studio-type  microphones  cover 
the  acting  area,  musicians,  and  sound-effects 
equipment,  feeding  into  the  tape  recorders 
through  stereophonic  audio  mixers.  Adventure 
Theatre  tapes  are  all  recorded  originally  in  two- 
channel  stereo.  Then,  after  editing — which  us¬ 
ually  takes  at  least  as  long  as  the  entire  record¬ 
ing  session  itself — and  remixing  for  any  special 
effects,  the  original  tapes  are  mixed  down  to 
the  single  channel  masters  given  to  the  Library 
of  Congress.  It  takes  about  six  hours  to  produce 
a  taped  version  of  a  60  to  85  minute  play. 

Presiding  over  all  the  organized  confusion — 
with  headphones  on  to  check  microphone  bal¬ 
ance,  now  threading  through  the  maze  of  cables 
and  booms  to  work  with  the  play’s  stage  director, 
now  consulting  with  the  actors  on  final  script 
changes — is  E.  Pen  Stephens,  producer  and  re¬ 
cordist  of  Adventure  Theatre’s  tapes.  Pen,  a 
seven-year  veteran  with  the  group,  having  joined 
at  its  first  recording  for  the  Library  of  Congress, 
wears  several  hats  in  his  work  with  AT.  He  is 
the  house  photographer,  the  producer  of  thir¬ 
teen  of  its  fourteen  recorded  plays,  sound-effects 
man,  and  now  and  then  an  actor  as  well.  Also, 
his  voice  is  often  heard  opening  and  closing 
the  AT  tapes.  His  varied  background  as  a  radio 
announcer,  a  motion  picture  script  writer,  nar¬ 
rator,  and  producer  with  the  U.  S.  Government 
virtually  makes  him  an  Adventure  Theatre 
“man  for  all  seasons.”  It  is  his  collection  of  skills 
that  helps  to  turn  a  living  room  into  a  theater 
with  just  the  playing  of  an  AT  tape. 

In  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  metropolitan  area. 
Adventure  Theatre  has  become  an  institution. 
And  within  AT  itself  there  has  developed  an¬ 
other  institution:  the  Little  Man  of  Adventure 
Theatre,  a  green-clad  elf  who  opens  and  closes 
each  AT  program.  Of  course,  all  of  AT’s  tapes 
feature  the  Little  Man.  The  children  in  the 
audience  write  to  tell  him  how  they  liked  the 


play,  and  to  let  him 
know  what  they  would 
like  AT  to  do  next. 
That  goes  for  AT’s  tape 
audiences,  too.  Letters 
may  be  addressed  to  the 
Little  Man  of  Adven¬ 
ture  Theatre,  in  care  of 
the  Library  of  Congress, 
Division  for  the  Blind 
and  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20542.  • 


The  following  plays  by  the  Adventure  Theatre,  each 
on  one  reel,  are  available  on  magnetic  tape  from  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  20542: 


ANDROCLES  AND  THE  LION 

MT  3464 

THE  FROG  PRINCESS  AND 

THE  WITCH 

MT  3462 

HIAWATHA 

MT  1761 

INDIAN  CAPTIVE 

MT  1653 

THE  MERRY  PRANKS  OF  TILL 

MT  2249 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 

MT  2582 

NICCOLO  AND  NICOLETTE 

MT  3465 

OLD  KING  COLE 

MT  2247 

THE  RED  SHOES 

MT  1417 

REYNARD,  THE  FOX 

MT  2246 

SLEEPING  BEAUTY 

MT  3463 

SNOW  WHITE  AND  THE 

SEVEN  DWARFS 

MT  2630 

TREASURE  ISLAND 

MT  2248 
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Author  of  the  month 


THE  GOOD,  GRAY  POET 


Poet,  journalist,  lover  of  freedom,  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  was  born  on  Long  Island,  New  York,  in 
1819.  His  family  background  was  undistin¬ 
guished;  his  father,  a  farmer,  and  later  a  carpen¬ 
ter,  moved  his  wife  and  nine  children  to  Brook¬ 
lyn  in  1823.  Whitman  attended  public  school 
until  the  age  of  12.  Then  for  20  years,  he 
worked  alternately  as  a  printer  and  journalist. 
In  1848,  his  “free  soil”  political  beliefs  lost 
him  the  editorship  of  the  conservative  Brooklyn 
“Eagle”-  and  he  left  the  East,  traveling  to  New 
Orleans  where  he  had  contracted  to  write  for  a 
newspaper.  After  three  months  there  he  re¬ 
turned  via  a  short  trip  through  St.  Louis,  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  Great  Lakes,  Niagara  Falls,  Albany, 
and  the  Hudson.  In  1855,  Whitman  published 
his  great  tribute  to  America,  the  volume  of 
poems  that  was  to  become  his  life’s  work, 
“Leaves  of  Grass.”  Although  praised  by  Emer¬ 
son,  it  met  with  a  disappointing  reception,  and 
Whitman  continued  to  revise  it.  Between  1855 
and  1892,  he  published  nine  editions.  During 
the  Civil  War,  Whitman  worked  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  and  government  clerk,  devoting 
much  of  his  time  to  caring  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  hospitals  around  Washington.  He 
also  wrote  many  poems  and  reflections  about 
this  aspect  of  his  life.  Stricken  with  paralysis  in 
1873,  the  poet  retired  to  Camden,  New  Jersey. 
He  died  in  1892. 


WALT  WHITMAN 
by  Kenneth  Rexroth 

Our  civilization  is  the  only  one  in  history  whose 
major  artists  have  rejected  its  dominant  values. 
Baudelaire,  Mallarme,  Rimbaud,  Stendhal, 
Flaubert,  Dostoevsky,  Melville,  Mark  Twain — 
all  are  self-alienated  outcasts.  One  nineteenth- 
century  writer  of  world  importance  successfully 
refused  alienation,  yet  still  speaks  significantly 
to  us — Walt  Whitman,  the  polar  opposite  of 
Baudelaire. 

Most  intellectuals  of  our  generation  think  of 
America  as  the  apotheosis  of  commercial,  com¬ 
petitive,  middle-class  society.  Because  Whitman 
found  within  it  an  abundance  of  just  those  quali¬ 
ties  that  it  seems  today  most  to  lack,  the  sophis¬ 
ticated  read  him  little  and  are  inclined  to 
dismiss  him  as  fraudulent  or  foolish.  The 
realization  of  the  American  Dream  as  an  apoc¬ 
alypse,  an  eschatological  event  which  would 


Kenneth  Rexroth  is  a  poet,  novelist,  translator 
from  several  languages,  and  literary  critic.  His 
article  on  Whitman  is  installment  35  from  his 
series,  “ Classics  Revisited,”  in  “ Saturday  Review,” 
with  whose  permission  it  is  reprinted  here.  It 
appeared  originally  in  the  September  3,  1966 
issue. 
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give  the  life  of  man  its  ultimate  significance, 
was  an  invention  of  Whitman’s. 

Other  religions  have  been  founded  on  the 
promise  of  the  Community  of  Love,  the  Abode 
of  Peace,  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Whitman  identi¬ 
fied  with  his  own  nation-state.  We  excuse  such 
ideas  only  when  they  began  3,000  years  ago 
in  the  Levantine  desert.  In  our  own  time  we 
suspect  them  of  dangerous  malevolence.  Yet 
Whitman’s  vision  exposes  and  explodes  all  the 
frauds  that  pass  for  the  American  Way  of  Life. 
It  is  the  last  and  greatest  vision  of  the  American 
potential. . . . 

Walt  Whitman’s  democracy  is  utterly  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  society  of  free  rational  contractual 
relationships  inaugurated  by  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  It  is  a  community  of  men  related  by  or¬ 
ganic  satisfactions,  in  work,  love,  play,  the 
family,  comradeship;  a  social  order  whose  es¬ 
sence  is  the  liberation  and  universalization  of 
selfhood.  “Leaves  of  Grass”  is  not  a  great  work 
of  art  just  because  it  has  a  great  program,  but 


viduation.  The  day’s  work  over,  they  loaf  and 
admire  the  world  on  summer  hillsides,  blowing 
on  leaves  of  grass,  or  strolling  the  quiet  First- 
Day  streets  of  Manhattan,  arms  about  one  an¬ 
other’s  broad  shoulders,  or  making  love  in  re¬ 
ligious  ecstasy.  Unlike  almost  all  other  ideal 
societies,  Whitman’s  utopia,  which  he  calls 
“These  States,”  is  not  a  projection  of  the  virtues 
of  an  idealized  past  into  the  future,  but  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  extrapolate  the  future  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  present.  His  is  a  realized  eschatology. 

The  Middle  Ages  called  hope  a  theological 
virtue.  They  meant  that,  with  faith  and  love, 
hope  was  essential  to  the  characteristic  being  of 
mankind.  Now  hope  is  joy  in  the  presence  of 
the  future  in  the  present.  On  this  joy  creative 
effort  depends,  because  creation  relates  past, 
present,  and  future  in  concrete  acts  that  result 
in  enduring  objects  and  experiences.  Beyond 
the  consideration  of  time,  Whitman  asserts  the 
same  principle  of  being,  the  focusing  of  the  mac¬ 
rocosm  in  the  microcosm,  or  its  reverse,  which 


it  does  offer  point-by-point  alternatives  to  the 
predatory  society,  as  well  as  to  the  systematic 
doctrine  of  alienation  from  it  that  has  developed 
from  Baudelaire  and  Kierkegaard  to  the  pres¬ 
ent. 

In  all  of  Whitman’s  many  celebrations  of  la¬ 
bor,  abstract  relations  are  never  mentioned. 
Money  appears  to  be  scorned.  Sailors,  carpen¬ 
ters,  longshoremen,  bookkeepers,  seamstresses, 
engineers,  artists — all  seem  to  be  working  for 
“nothing,”  participants  in  a  universal  creative 
effort  where  each  discovers  his  ultimate  indi- 


is  the  same  thing,  as  the  source  of  individuation. 
Again  and  again  he  identifies  himself  with  a 
transfigured  America,  the  community  of  work 
in  love  and  love  in  work,  this  community  with 
the  meaning  of  the  universe,  the  vesture  of  God, 
a  great  chain  of  being  which  begins,  or  ends, 
in  Walt  Whitman,  or  his  reader — Adam-Kad- 
mon  who  contains  all  things — ruled  in  order  by 
love. 

Although  Whitman  is  a  philosophical  poet, 
almost  always  concerned  with  his  message,  he 
is  at  the  same  time  a  master  of  Blake’s  “minute 
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particulars,”  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  dra¬ 
matic  imagists  in  literature. 

Not  the  least  element  of  his  greatness  is  his 
extraordinary  verse.  He  was  influenced,  it  is 
true,  by  Isaiah,  Ossian,  and  all  the  other  sources 
discovered  by  scholarship.  His  poetry  has  influ¬ 
enced  all  the  cadenced  verse  that  has  come  after 
it.  Yet,  in  fact,  there  has  never  been  anything 
like  Whitman’s  verse  before  or  since.  It  was 
original  and  remained  inimitable.  It  is  the  per¬ 
fect  medium  for  poetic  homilies  on  the  divini- 
zation  of  man. 

Only  recently  it  was  fashionable  to  dismiss 
Whitman  as  foolish  and  dated,  a  believer  in  the 
myth  of  progress  and  the  preacher  of  an  absurd 
patriotism.  Today  we  know  that  it  is  Whitman’s 
vision  or  nothing. 

“Mankind,  the  spirit  of  the  Earth,  the  para¬ 
doxical  conciliation  of  the  element  with  the 
whole  and  of  unity  with  multitude — all  these  are 
called  utopian,  and  yet  they  are  biologically 
necessary.  For  them  to  be  incarnated  in  the 
world  all  we  may  need  is  to  imagine  our  power 
of  loving  developing  until  it  embraces  the  total 
of  man  and  of  the  earth.”  So  said  Teilhard  de 


“I  began  to  read  his  (Whitman’s)  poetry  years 
ago,  at  a  time  when  I  was  almost  overwhelmed 
by  a  sense  of  isolation  and  self-doubt.  It  was 
when  I  read  ‘Song  of  the  Open  Road’  that  my 
spirit  leaped  up  to  meet  him.  For  me,  his  verses 
have  the  quality  of  exquisite  physical  sensa¬ 
tions.  They  wave  flowers,  they  quiver  like  foun¬ 
tains  or  rush  on  like  mountain  torrents.  He  sings 
unconquerable  life.”  — Helen  Keller 


Chardin.  Or,  as  Whitman  says  in  the  great  mys¬ 
tical  poems  which  are  the  climax  of  his  book, 
contemplation  is  the  highest  form  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  source  of  all  moral  activity  because  it 
views  all  things  in  their  timeless  aspect,  through 
the  eyes  of  love.  • 

Walt  Whitman’s  great  classic  and  three  lectures  con¬ 
cerning  his  life  and  work  are  available  on  talking 
books  on  loan  from  your  Regional  Library. 

LEAVES  OF  GRASS  1553 

by  Walt  Whitman,  5R. 

WALT  WHITMAN:  MAN,  POET, 

PHILOSOPHER  1553 

by  Library  of  Congress,  3R, 


From  AN  INTRODUCTION 

by  Jacob  Korg 


TO  POETRY 


.  .  .  Language  is  our  most  flexible  and  most 
sophisticated  medium  of  expression,  but  every¬ 
one  has  felt,  at  one  time  or  another,  that  it  has 
its  limitations.  For  one  thing,  it  is  accurate 
enough  to  convey  only  the  most  commonplace 
distinctions.  We  have  a  word,  “green,”  for  de¬ 
scribing  the  color  of  a  leaf,  and  we  are  able  to 
distinguish  between  light  green,  dark  green,  and 
a  certain  number  of  other  shades.  But  a  green 
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leaf  that  is  in  the  shadow  has  a  very  different 
appearance  from  one  that  is  in  sunlight.  Yet  our 
language  provides  no  easy  and  familiar  way  of 
communicating  this  distinction.  Similarly,  we 
have  an  extraordinary  wealth  of  words  for 
sounds,  such  as  quaver,  rattle,  bump,  squeak, 
and  splash;  but  there  is  no  one  expression  for 
the  phenomenon  of  a  single  loud  sound  followed 
by  gradually  diminishing  overtones  that  is  heard 


when  a  gong  or  a  piano-key  is  struck.  These 
deficiencies  do  not  reflect  the  inadequacy  of 
language.  They  are  simply  consequences  of  a 
fact  that  even  the  most  ordinary  experience  is 
far  more  complicated  than  language  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be. 

The  limitations  of  language  also  become  ap¬ 
parent  when  we  try  to  communicate  emotions 
and  sensations.  How  would  you  explain  to 
someone  who  has  never  had  these  experiences 
how  an  orange  tastes,  how  a  trumpet  sounds, 
or  how  it  feels  to  run  your  fingers  over  velvet? 
To  consider  this  problem  is  to  realize  that  the 
primary  experiences  that  make  up  the  texture 
of  life  are,  in  the  final  analysis,  incommunicable. 
In  trying  to  convey  them,  a  person  seeks  the 
most  expressive  words,  but  he  is  also  likely  to  go 
beyond  words,  and  to  resort  to  exclamations, 
intonations,  and  comparisons.  Poetry  is  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  sort.  Its  natural  subject-matter  is 
the  kind  of  experience  that  ordinary  language 
cannot  communicate.  Poetry  works  at  the  limits 
of  knowledge,  seeking  to  express  the  inexpres¬ 
sible.  . . . 

Knowledge  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
poetry  enables  us  to  correct  three  misconcep¬ 
tions  about  it  that  prevent  many  readers  from 
understanding  and  enjoying  it.  These  are: 

1.  The  idea  that  poetry  is  an  artificial  and 
unnatural  use  of  language. 

2.  The  idea  that  it  is  an  elaborate  way  of  say¬ 
ing  something  that  could  be  said  more 
clearly  in  prose. 

3.  The  idea  that  it  always  expresses  exag¬ 
gerated  or  sentimental  emotions. 

Poetry,  far  from  being  artificial  or  unneces¬ 
sary,  appears  to  be  the  oldest  and  most  univer¬ 
sal  of  the  arts.  In  fact,  the  existence  of  well- 
developed  poetic  traditions  among  otherwise 


uncivilized  peoples  leads  to  the  inference  that 
what  we  call  poetry  may  well  have  existed 
among  prehistoric  men  before  the  form  of  com¬ 
munication  called  prose.  The  strongest  expres¬ 
sive  needs  of  primitive  people  are  likely  to  be 
related  to  matters  of  feeling  rather  than  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  fact,  and  their  imaginations  are  likely  to 
be  far  richer  and  more  powerful  than  their  intel¬ 
lects.  The  human  race  realized  the  value  of  ac¬ 
curate,  objective  description  only  comparatively 
late,  as  a  part  of  the  scientific  attitude.  Witches, 
goblins,  and  fairies  came  before  molecules  and 
light  years,  though  both  kinds  of  concepts  serve 
the  same  purpose:  they  are  ways  by  which  man 
explains  the  realities  of  his  universe  to  himself. 
The  difference  is  that  the  former  are  imagina¬ 
tive,  and  the  latter  are  intellectual.  Primitive 
man  does,  of  course,  feel  the  need  to  describe 
the  flash  of  lightning  or  the  rumble  of  the  earth¬ 
quake,  but  in  his  description  the  factual  element 
is  likely  to  be  submerged  in  the  expression  of  the 
emotions  he  experiences.  His  account  would  be 
true  to  his  feelings  rather  than  to  the  objective 
reality.  The  result  of  expression  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  would  be  poetry.  Thus,  it  is  fairly  obvi¬ 
ous  that  poetry,  whose  primary  instrument  is  the 
imagination,  must  have  come  earlier  in  human 
development  than  any  but  the  most  rudimentary 
prose.  Prose,  except  for  strictly  utilitarian  scraps 
of  conversation,  could  not  emerge  until  such  a 
relatively  advanced  concept  as  an  objective  real¬ 
ity  separate  from  the  self  could  be  developed. 
Poetry  then,  is  not  only  older,  but  more  primi¬ 
tive  and  more  natural  than  prose. 

We  can  also  see  .  .  .  why  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  merely  an  elaborate  and  sententious 
way  of  saying  things  that  could  be  expressed 
more  directly.  The  subject-matter  of  poetry  and 
prose  is  not  the  same,  for  poetry  character¬ 
istically  deals  with  subjects  that  cannot  be 


From  Chapter  One,  “ The  Nature  of  Poetry ,”  from  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
POETRY  by  Jacob  Korg.  Copyright  ©  1959  by  Jacob  Korg.  Reprinted  by  per¬ 
mission  of  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  POETRY— continued 

adequately  described  in  prose.  It  is  a  way  of 
stretching  the  resources  of  language  beyond 
their  ordinary  power,  in  order  to  communicate 
what  language  seems  unable  to  communicate. 
In  performing  this  minor  miracle,  poetry  will 
often  produce  results  that  are  difficult,  and  com¬ 
plicated  enough  to  require  close  study.  But  to 
say,  as  some  naive  readers  do,  that  the  idea  of 
a  poem  can  be  communicated  just  as  well 
through  the  simpler  and  more  direct  resources 
of  prose,  is  like  saying  that  bread  can  be  made 
of  something  less  troublesome  to  procure  than 
grain.  The  thought  and  feeling  of  a  good  poem 
depend  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  poem. 

Probably  the  most  widespread  and  most 
harmful  misconception  about  poetry  is  the  belief 
that  it  is  always  overemotional  and  sentimental. 
It  is  true  that  the  romantic  tradition,  which  spe¬ 
cialized  in  intense  emotions  and  the  praise  of 
nature  has  been  dominant  for  many  generations, 
and  that  it  has  been  taken  up  by  poets  of  little 
skill  who  write  the  sort  of  verse  that  is  found  in 
Sunday  supplements  and  on  Mother’s  Day  cards. 
But  popular  verse  of  this  kind  has  no  more  to 
do  with  real  poetry  than  a  hamburger  prepared 
on  a  grill  at  a  circus  has  to  do  with  real  cooking. 
Unfortunately  the  general  public  seems  to  form 
its  idea  of  poetry  on  the  evidence  of  these  de¬ 
based  examples,  and  concludes,  quite  correctly, 
that  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  worth  bothering 
about.  .  .  . 

At  its  best,  poetry  is  a  kind  of  exploration.  It 
goes  beyond  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  When  a  poet  has  succeeded  in 
saying  something  new  in  an  intelligible  way,  or 
in  saying  something  old  in  a  way  that  makes  it 
more  accessible  to  our  understanding,  he  has 
added  to  our  capacity  for  experience,  just  as  an 
explorer  who  discovers  a  new  island  does. 

The  comparison  of  the  poet  with  the  explorer 
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helps  to  explain  another  fact  about  poetry.  The 
poet,  like  the  explorer,  usually  has  to  go  far 
from  the  beaten  track  if  he  is  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing.  As  a  result,  the  work  of  poets,  especially 
significant  ones,  often  seems  difficult  at  first, 
just  as  a  new  country  that  has  just  been  dis¬ 
covered  is  hard  to  reach.  It  would  be  just  as 
illogical  to  expect  important  poetry,  especially 
if  it  is  recent,  to  be  immediately  understandable, 
with  little  effort,  as  it  would  be  to  expect  a  place 
discovered  by  an  explorer  to  have  regular  air¬ 
line  service,  roads,  hotels,  and  guides.  ...  • 

Below  are  listed  works,  available  on  loan  from  your 
Regional  Library,  representing  some  of  the  world’s 


greatest  poetry. 

AGES  OF  MAN;  READINGS  FROM 

SHAKESPEARE  1673 

by  William  Shakespeare,  1R. 

THE  ILIAD  632 

by  Homer,  13R. 

THE  INFERNO  996 

by  Dante  Alighieri,  4R. 

LEAVES  OF  GRASS  1553 

by  Walt  Whitman,  5R. 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY  AMERICAN 

POETRY,  3R.  558 

POEMS  930 

by  John  Keats,  2R. 

SELECTED  POEMS  1533 

by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  4R. 

SELECTED  POEMS  571 

by  John  Donne,  2R. 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ALFRED, 

LORD  TENNYSON,  1R.  570 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  BOOK 
OF  LIVING  VERSE  386 

edited  by  Louis  Untermeyer,  6R. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POETRY  OF 

SHELLEY  AND  BYRON,  1R.  930 


Reader’s  profile 


Larry  Robinson,  a  talking  book  reader  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  since  1964, 
has  been  in  show  business  for  33  of  his  39  years. 
A  native  of  Manhattan,  Larry,  along  with  his 
brother  and  sister,  formed  a  singing  group  soon 
after  the  death  of  their  father  in  1933.  They 
appeared  together  on  many  New  York  radio 
shows  although,  within  a  few  years,  only  Larry 
was  still  in  the  business. 

In  1938,  at  the  age  of  nine,  Larry,  blond  and 
blue-eyed  (from  his  Danish  mother),  appeared 
in  his  first  Broadway  play,  “On  Borrowed  Time,” 
in  a  leading  role.  In  the  play,  the  part  of  his 
grandmother  was  played  by  Dorothy  Stickney. 
His  association  with  Miss  Stickney  proved  to  be 
a  major  turning  point  in  his  budding  career.  Her 
husband,  Howard  Lindsay,  was  the  co-author 
of  “Life  With  Father,”  and  the  following  season 
Mr.  Lindsay  began  casting  for  the  Broadway 
play  based  on  his  book.  Miss  Stickney  was  to 
play  the  mother  and,  based  on  her  experience 
with  Larry  in  “On  Borrowed  Time,”  she  asked 
that  he  be  cast  as  the  fourth  and  youngest  son 
in  the  production. 

“Life  With  Father”  went  on  to  become  a  tre¬ 
mendous  success,  with  a  lengthy  run  on  Broad¬ 
way  and  even  a  command  performance  at  the 
White  House  for  President  Roosevelt.  And 
Larry  Robinson  had  his  choice  of  parts.  He  be¬ 
gan  appearing  in  many  of  the  soap  operas  ema¬ 
nating  from  New  York,  including  “Portia  Faces 
Life”  and  “The  Second  Mrs.  Burton”  (in  which 
he  played  the  son  for  13  years).  He  also  ap¬ 
peared  as  one  of  the  leads  in  the  Norman  Cor¬ 
win  production  of  “The  Odyssey  of  Runyon 


Jones,”  a  series  of  26  radio  dramas  based  on  an 
extremely  popular  1941  play.  On  Broadway  he 
had  roles  in  “My  Heart’s  in  the  Highlands”  (for 
the  Group  Theatre)  and  in  Shakespeare’s 
“Richard  the  Third.” 

In  1949,  he  landed  a  part  in  one  of  the  early 
television  series,  “The  Goldbergs,”  playing 
Sammy  Goldberg.  He  also  appeared  in  the 
Hollywood  motion  picture  “Molly,”  which  was 
based  on  “The  Goldbergs.” 

After  ten  years  of  working  mainly  in  radio 
and  television,  Mr.  Robinson  returned  to  the 
Broadway  stage  in  the  1952  production  of  Tru¬ 
man  Capote’s  “The  Grass  Harp.”  Since  then  he 
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THE  ACTOR  AS  WORKMAN— continued 


has  added  “Time  Out  for  Ginger”  (with  Melvyn 
Douglas),  “Dear  Charles”  (with  Tallulah  Bank- 
head),  and  the  off-Broadway  production  of  Eu¬ 
gene  O’Neill’s  “The  Iceman  Cometh”  (co-star¬ 
ring  with  Jason  Robards  and  Peter  Falk)  to  his 
credits. 

Throughout  his  long  career  Mr.  Robinson 
estimates  that,  in  addition  to  his  stage  career, 
he  has  appeared  in  literally  thousands  of 
radio  broadcasts  and  around  500  telecasts.  In 
addition  he  does  commercials,  narrations,  and 
announcing.  But  his  first  love  is  the  theater,  with 
radio  drama,  now  extinct,  a  close  second. 

In  the  legitimate  theater  he  finds  comedy 
harder  to  play  than  drama.  “Sustaining  a  per¬ 
formance  in  a  comedy,”  he  explains,  “is  very 
difficult  to  do  eight  times  a  week,  especially 
after  a  few  months.  Laughs  start  to  disappear 
and  you  can’t  figure  out  why.  They’re  hard  to 
get  back  and  sometimes  you  never  get  them 
back.  It’s  very  strange.” 

Having  been  in  the  theater  since  he  was  a 
small  child,  Mr.  Robinson  never  received  any 
formal  training  in  acting.  “I’ve  picked  it  up,”  he 
explains,  “by  observation  and  from  working  for 
some  good  people.  When  you’ve  worked  with 
top  directors,  like  Arthur  Penn,  Jose  Quintero, 
Robert  Lewis,  and  Joshua  Logan,  it’s  like  going 
to  school.  I  think  really  that  it’s  better  for  an 
actor  to  learn  by  experience,  if  he  can  get  it, 
than  by  going  to  acting  school. 

“This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  British  ac¬ 
tors  are  considered  to  be,  and  I  agree,  better 
than  we  are.  They  may  have  some  formal  train¬ 
ing,  but  most  of  their  knowledge  comes  from 
acting.”  The  reason,  he  goes  on  to  explain,  is 
the  difference  in  the  relative  importance  of  the¬ 
ater  in  English  society  as  compared  to  America. 
“The  English  have  a  great  tradition  in  the  the¬ 
ater  and  a  love  of  the  spoken  word.  They  have 
so  much  more  theater  than  we  do.  Here  almost 
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all  commercial  legitimate  theater  is  in  New 
York,  while  they  have  it  in  perhaps  ten  cities. 
For  example,  how  often  do  our  actors  do  Shake¬ 
speare?  It  may  not  be  what  you  may  want  to  do 
as  an  actor,  but  it  certainly  is  good  training. 
Practically  every  major  English  star  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  Shakespeare,  starting  out  carrying 
a  spear  and  advancing  to  more  important  roles. 
It  is  typical,  because  of  the  prevalence  of  theater 
there,  for  an  actor  to  have  appeared  in  40  to  50 
productions  before  he  gets  a  major  role.  Here 
that’s  just  impossible.” 

What  can  be  done?  “I  wish  we  could  have  a 
subsidized  theater  in  America,  with  federal  help. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  it.  They  have  it  in 
most  of  the  Western  democracies,  England, 
France,  Germany,  the  Scandinavian  countries.” 

Will  it  come?  “Yes,  eventually.  I  don’t  really 
know  what  they’re  waiting  for.” 

Could  it  be  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
actors?  “Possibly.  Actors  are  misunderstood  in 
this  country.  They’re  thought  to  be  millionaires 
getting  enormous  sums  for  every  picture  they 
do  or  they’re  assumed  to  be  ne’er-do-wells, 
people  living  on  the  fringes  of  respectable  so¬ 
ciety.  No  one  assumes  an  actor  is  a  workman  as 
other  people  are  workmen:  making  a  living,  not 
famous,  just  working  hard  and  being  a  useful 
member  of  society.  It’s  a  crazy  view  we  have  in 
this  country;  actors  are  either  lauded  too  much 
or  they’re  held  in  contempt.  There’s  nothing  in 
between.” 

A  bachelor,  Mr.  Robinson,  who  stands  five 
feet  eight  inches  tall  and  is  of  medium  build, 
plans  to  do  more  plays  on  Broadway  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  working  in  television,  both  in  dramatic 
roles  and  in  commercials.  In  the  theater,  he 
would  like  to  try  directing  as  soon  as  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  arises. 

In  1964,  through  his  good  friend  and  fellow 
actor,  Norman  Rose,  Robinson  was  introduced  : 
to  the  talking  book  program  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the 


Blind.  His  first  book,  “It’s  Like  This,  Cat,”  was 
a  children’s  book.  Many  of  the  25  or  so  books 
he  has  recorded  since  then  are  juveniles,  al¬ 
though  he  has  done  several  natural  history, 
mystery,  sports,  and  other  adult  books.  Among 
his  favorites  was  the  story  of  the  basketball  star- 
scholar  William  Warren  Bradley,  “A  Sense  of 
Where  You  Are.”  He  is  also  a  “regular”  on  re¬ 
cordings  of  “Holiday”  magazine,  “Good  House¬ 
keeping,”  and  “Look.” 

Commenting  on  the  recording  of  talking 
books,  Mr.  Robinson  says,  “It’s  been  a  lovely 
association  .  . .  nice  people  ...  a  relaxed  atmos¬ 
phere  .  .  .  it’s  very  rewarding.  In  terms  of  effort 
it’s  much  easier  than  the  theater,  although  it’s 
not  really  fair  to  compare  them.  First,  recording 
a  book  is  not  acting,  it’s  reading.  The  style  asked 
of  a  reader  is  not  an  acting  style.  Generally,  a 
straight,  clear  dramatic  reading,  without  overly 
characterizing  or  interpreting  too  much,  is  what 
is  wanted.  There’s  also  no  memorization  prob¬ 
lem.  But,  by  the  same  token,  there  is  reading  the 
book,  story,  or  article  in  advance  and  looking 
up  all  the  words  one  doesn’t  know.  And  if  the 
material  is  the  least  bit  technical  or  set  in  an 
area  with  foreign  place  names,  this  can  be  quite 
difficult. 

“I’ve  educated  myself,”  he  goes  on  to  say, 
“especially  when  I  get  natural  history  books  or 
2  science  articles  to  read.  I  find  I  know  a  great 
deal  more  now  than  before  I  began  recording, 
at  least  about  academic  things. 

“A  big  challenge  is  toning  one’s  voice  to  suit 
the  mood  of  a  piece.  For  example,  I  approach 
a  sports  book  with  a  much  brisker,  more  manly 
attitude  than  I  would  a  romantic  novelette  from 
‘Good  Housekeeping’  magazine.” 

What  about  the  fact  that  talking  books  are 
for  blind  people?  “No,  that  doesn’t  enter  my 
mind  .  .  .  not  a  bit.  I  don’t  think  blind  people 
are  any  different,  except  for  their  handicap, 
than  I  am.  I  read  as  if  I  were  reading  to  a  friend 
who  liked  to  be  read  to.” 


Mr.  Robinson  has  had  very  little  contact  with 
talking  book  readers,  but,  he  says,  “I’d  like  to. 
It  would  be  very  interesting  to  hear  from 
people.” 

In  his  free  time,  Larry  Robinson,  who  makes 
his  home  in  Connecticut,  plays  tennis,  sails, 
reads  plays  and  books  on  history  and  politics, 


works  around  his  home,  and  gardens.  • 

Consult  your  Regional  Library  for  the  following  talk¬ 
ing  books  recently  recorded  by  Larry  Robinson  and 
for  the  many  others  he  has  done: 

BOND  OF  THE  FIRE  1238 

by  Anthony  Fon  Eisen,  4R. 

IT’S  LIKE  THIS,  CAT  487 

by  Emily  Neville,  3R. 

NORTH  TO  FREEDOM  1092 

by  Ann  Sophie  Holm,  4R. 

SENSE  OF  WHERE  YOU  ARE;  A  PROFILE  OF 
WILLIAM  WARREN  BRADLEY  1137 

by  John  A.  McPhee,  2R. 

THE  SPY  IN  THE  OINTMENT  1574 

by  Donald  E.  Westlake,  5R. 

SURRENDER  1616 

by  Robb  White,  5R. 


Random  listings 

ULVERSCROFT  LARGE  PRINT  BOOKS 

The  following  books  for  the  partially  sighted, 
published  by  F.  A.  Thorpe  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  are  now  available  and  can  be  ordered 
from  W.  Thirlby,  Esq.,  1749  Grand  Concourse, 
Bronx,  New  York  10453,  at  $4.00  per  volume: 

ANNA,  WHERE  ARE  YOU?  by  Patricia  Went¬ 
worth 

DEAD  WATER  by  Ngaio  Marsh 
THE  JEWEL  OF  SEVEN  STARS  by  Bram  Stoker 
LIVING  DANGEROUSLY  by  F.  Spencer  Chap¬ 
man,  D.S.O. 

LONE  STAR  RANGER  by  Penn  Dower 
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THE  RHYTHM  OF  FLAMENCO  by  Isobel  Chace 
THE  SAINT  IN  EUROPE  by  Leslie  Charteris 
SONS  OF  GENTLEMEN  by  Doreen  Wallace 
STORMY  HAVEN  by  Rosalind  Brett 
THAT  GOLDEN  SUMMER  by  Renee  Shann 
UNDER  THE  STARS  OF  PARIS  by  Mary  Bur- 
chell 

WRECKERS  MUST  BREATHE  by  Hammond 
Innes 


BRAILLE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY,  VA. 

The  following  new  books  are  available  on  free 
loan  from  the  Braille  Circulating  Library,  2823 
West  Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia  23221: 

—TALKING  BOOKS— 

BIBLICAL  TEACHING  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIP¬ 
TURES  by  G.  Christian  Weiss 
BILLY  GRAHAM’S  SERMONS  (Selected) 
BUDDING  OF  THE  FIG  TREE  by  Homer 
Duncan 

GEORGE  W.  TRUET  (Biography) 

GIANT  IN  YOUR  LIFE  by  Don  Hillis 
A  GUIDE  BOOK  FOR  TEENS  (Miscellaneous 
Hymns) 

MOSES  IN  THREE  MAJOR  CRISES  by 

Theodore  Epp 

OUTLINE  OF  THINGS  TO  COME  by  Homer 
Duncan 

PETER  MARSHALL  SPEAKS  by  Jo  Stafford 
SCIENCE  SPEAKS  by  Peter  Stoner 
TEACH  ME  TO  PRAY  by  M.R.  De  Haan 
TEEN  TRIUMPHANT  by  Warren  W.  Wierske 

—TAPE  RECORDINGS— 

BEHOLD  YOUR  GOD  by  Dr.  Carl  Armerding 
THE  CHRIST-FILLED  LIFE  IN  ACTION  by  Mrs. 
Roberta  Renner 


CHRIST:  THE  ANSWER  TO  EVERY  NEED  by 

Tom  Watson 

CHRISTIAN  AND  HIS  PRAYER  LIFE  by  Wild¬ 
ish,  Fleece  &  Thomas 

COLOSSIANS  (Series)  by  Dr.  Manford  George 
Gutzke 

COMFORT  YE  MY  PEOPLE  by  Dr.  Carl  Armer- 
ding 

DECLINING  CHRISTIAN  STANDARDS  IN  A 
PAGAN  SOCIETY  by  Wildish,  Fleece  & 
Thomas 

EXODUS  (Series)  by  Mrs.  B.  F.  Tanner 

FOUR  KEYS  OF  WORLD  EVANGELISM  by  Don 

Hillis 

GROWING  IN  GRACE  AND  WISDOM  by  Dr. 

Hudson  Armerding 

THE  INCOMPARABLE  ONE  by  Dr.  Carl  Armer¬ 
ding 

JAMES  by  Dr.  Harlin  J.  Roper 
LIVING  PROPHESIES  by  Kenneth  N.  Taylor 
LOVEST  THOU  ME  by  Dr.  Alan  Redpath 
THE  MISSIONARY  PRAYER  by  Allen  Fleece 
THE  NEW  MORALITY— WHERE  WILL  IT 
CARRY  LJS?  by  Ray  C.  Stedman 
PROPHECY  (Series  of  9)  by  Dr.  J.  Dwight 
Pentecost 

THE  RIVER  OF  GOD  by  Harold  Wildish 
SATAN  (Series  of  5)  by  Dr.  J.  Dwight  Pente¬ 
cost 

SEARCH  ME  0  GOD  by  Harold  Wildish 
SLAVERY  INTO  VICTORY  by  Dr.  Stephen 
Olford 

SPIRITUAL  VITAMINS  by  Dr.  John  Hunter 
TEMPTATIONS  OF  CHRIST  by  Rev.  J.  Philip 
YOU  CAN  KNOW  YOU  ARE  SAVED  by  Jack 
Rittlemeyer 

YOUR  CHILD  by  Anna  B.  Mow 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  following  books  on  magnetic  tape  are  avail¬ 
able  on  a  subscription  basis  only  to  members 
of  Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind.  For  full 
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details  and  a  membership  application,  write 
Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind,  P.O.  Box 
6852,  Towson,  Maryland  21204. 

AT  EASE  by  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
THE  CHOSEN  by  Chaim  Potok 
A  DANDY  IN  ASPIC  by  Derek  Marlowe 
GO  TO  THE  WIDOW-MAKER  by  James  Jones 
THE  GROUCHO  LETTERS  by  Groucho  Marx 


THE  JURY  RETURNS  by  Louis  Nizer 
THE  KING  OF  THE  CASTLE  by  Victoria  Holt 
THE  LEMON  EATERS  by  Jerry  Sohl 
AN  OPERATIONAL  NECESSITY  by  Gwyn  Grif¬ 
fith 

RUN  FOR  THE  TREES  by  James  S.  Rand 
A  SECOND-HAND  LIFE  by  Charles  Jackson 
TALES  OF  MANHATTAN  by  Louis  Auchin- 
closs 


THE  MAGAZINES:  A  Look  Inside 


Good  Housekeeping 

When  Clark  Bryan  published  the  first  issue  of 
“Good  Housekeeping”  in  Holyoke,  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  May  1885,  he  told  his  readers:  “This  en¬ 
terprise  is  the  outcome  of  grave  thought  .  .  . 
and  is  undertaken  with  the  well-fixed  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  has  a  mission  to  fulfill,  compounded 
of  about  equal  proportions  of  public  duty  and 
private  interest.  ...  To  produce  and  perpetuate 
perfection — or  as  near  unto  perfection  as  may 
be  attained  in  the  Household — is  the  purpose 
and  mission  of  ‘Good  Housekeeping.’  ” 

The  world  has  changed  much  since  that  first 
issue  was  published  83  years  ago  and  so  has 
“Good  Housekeeping.”  Today’s  editor-in-chief, 
Wade  H.  Nichols,  speaks  not  of  missions  to  ful¬ 
fill  and  perfection  to  produce  and  perpetuate 
but  of  trying  to  “identify  and  serve  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  readers  as  they  are,  not  as 
we  think  they  ought  to  be.  .  .  .  We  don’t  feel  we 
are  better  than  the  readers,  or  that  we  should 
preach  at  them  or  wish  they  were  someone  else, 
or  that  we  should  be  always  trying  to  make  them 
like  ourselves.  We  are  here  to  learn  to  know 
them,  and  as  very  best  we  can,  to  serve  them.” 

While  its  philosophy  of  how  to  serve  its  read¬ 
ers  may  have  changed,  “Good  Housekeeping”  is 
still  very  much  a  magazine  whose  primary  aim 


is  service  to  homemakers.  Most  of  its  readers  are 
married  women  who  have  children  and  who  are 
at  the  period  of  life  when  their  interests  run  to 
the  purchase  of  houses  and  how  to  get  the  most 
house  for  the  money;  to  household  appliances 
and  how  to  use  and  care  for  them;  to  children 
and  how  best  to  apply  the  latest  information 
about  childcare;  to  family  relations,  fashion, 
beauty,  foods  and  cookery,  interior  decorating, 
and  keeping  themselves  informed  on  a  variety 
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GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING— continued 


of  subjects  ranging  from  running  P.T.A.  meet¬ 
ings  to  abortion. 

The  magazine’s  staff  constantly  looks  to  the 
readers  for  guidance.  Readers  not  only  reveal 
their  views  to  the  editors  in  thousands  of  letters, 
inquiries,  manuscript  submissions,  and  visits  to 
the  Good  Housekeeping  Institute,  but  through 
editorial  research  which  tells  the  editor  how 
they  react  to  specific  types  of  information  as 
well  as  different  techniques  of  presentation. 

The  interest  of  readers  in  the  content  of 
“Good  Housekeeping”  has  lead  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  number  of  regular  features.  The 
monthly  feature  “You  and  Your  Diet”  is  the 
result  of  readers’  inquiries  to  the  food  editors 
about  special  diets  for  sick  people,  such  as  dia¬ 
betics  and  allergy  sufferers.  A  new  department 
established  on  the  basis  of  reader  interest  is  the 
GH  Poll  in  which  a  panel  of  thousands  of  read¬ 
ers  gives  its  views  on  controversial  issues  such 
as  alimony  laws  and  abortion. 

The  concept  of  service  also  enters  into  the 
fiction  which  appears  in  the  magazine.  The  short 
stories  which  appear  each  month  are  often 
based  on  problems  which  might  be  discussed  in 
articles.  However,  as  Mr.  Nichols  explains  the 
technique,  fiction  can  often  do  this  better  be¬ 
cause  it  can  invade  the  mind  and  emotion  of 
the  reader  more  deeply  and  arrange  events 
more  precisely  than  non-fiction  can.  Subjects 
that  might  be  handled  this  way  include  mental 
problems,  divorce,  and  such  controversial  topics 
as  mercy  killing. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  magazine  and  the  one 
for  which  it  is  probably  best  known  is  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute  which  bestows  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Consumer’s  Guarantee  on  prod¬ 
ucts  that  meet  its  rigorous  standards.  As  early 
as  1902,  departments  which  were  predecessors 
of  the  present  Institute  began  testing  advertised 
products  appearing  in  the  pages  of  the  maga- 
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zine,  and  the  forerunner  of  the  present  guaranty 
first  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  that  year. 

Today’s  Institute  has  two  separate  but  re¬ 
lated  functions:  to  develop  editorial  service 
pages  for  the  magazine  (those  that  deal  with  the 
“mechanics”  of  day-to-day  living — the  things  a 
woman  does  for  her  home,  her  family,  and  her¬ 
self;  and  to  investigate  the  products  submitted 
for  advertising  and  report  conclusions  about 
their  quality  and  the  accuracy  and  honesty  of 
claims  made  for  them. 

If  the  product  does  not  pass  the  tests,  the  edi¬ 
tors  refuse  the  advertising,  at  least  until  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  changes  his  product  to  meet  GH  stand¬ 
ards.  If  the  product  is  acceptable  but  the  claims 
overstated,  they  must  be  rewritten  according  to 
requirements.  Today’s  rejection  of  advertising 
is  more  than  three  million  dollars  a  year. 

“Good  Housekeeping”  is  published  monthly, 
is  sold  on  newsstands  and  by  subscriptions,  and 
available  on  talking  books  through  the  Regional 
Libraries. 

Changing  Times 

Long  before  the  government  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  consumer, 
“Changing  Times,”  The  Kiplinger  Magazine 
was  advising  its  readers  (who  now  number 
1,300,000 — all  by  subscription)  each  month  on 
topics  ranging  from  the  quality  of  driver  edu¬ 
cation  courses  to  choosing  the  most  durable 
shoelaces  to  the  “checkless”  society. 

Begun  in  January  1947  by  the  publisher  of 
the  Kiplinger  Letters  as  a  magazine  for  busi¬ 
nessmen,  “Changing  Times”  has  developed  over 
the  years — largely  as  a  result  of  interest  and 
demand — into  its  present  area  of  interest.  To¬ 
day,  the  magazine  deals  with  the  “business  of 
living” — the  day-in  and  day-out  concerns  about 
working,  buying,  investing,  planning  for  the 
future,  etc. 

Subjects  covered  regularly  in  articles  include 


budgeting,  saving,  investing,  insurance,  borrow¬ 
ing  money,  buying  a  home,  shopping,  running 
a  car,  child  rearing,  health,  education,  and  im¬ 
proving  towns  and  neighborhoods.  Features 
which  appear  each  month  include  “The  Months 
Ahead,”  a  forecast  of  things  to  come;  “Things 
To  Write  For,”  a  run-down  on  new  and  useful 
reports,  booklets,  and  pamphlets;  and  “Your 
Questions  Answered,”  a  column  of  replies  to 
queries  from  readers. 

Ideas  for  articles  come  mainly  from  the  read¬ 
ers.  In  selecting  the  ideas  to  be  developed  into 
articles,  the  editors  think  mainly  in  terms  of 
usefulness.  Will  an  article  be  of  practical  help 
and  guidance  to  a  substantial  number  of  read¬ 
ers?  In  keeping  with  this  single-minded  policy 
of  serving  its  readers  and  helping  them  to  cope 
with  everyday  problems,  “Changing  Times” 
carries  no  advertising.  This  policy  stems  not 
from  a  dislike  of  advertising  per  se,  but  from  the 
editors’  feeling  that  having  to  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  the  needs  of  advertisers  as  well  as 
readers  would  lessen  their  ability  to  be  of  use 
to  the  readers. 

Along  with  the  no-advertising  policy, 
“Changing  Times”  departs  in  another  way  from 
most  magazines.  All  of  its  articles  are  re¬ 
searched  and  written  by  its  own  staff  and  there 
are  no  by-lines.  One  reason  is  that  the  whole 
staff  stands  collectively  behind  everything  in  the 
magazine.  Another  is  that  many  of  the  articles 
are  not  written  by  one  person,  but  are  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  several  minds.  This  method,  the  editors 
believe,  gives  the  reader  the  most  of  the  best 
judgment  for  his  money.  The  writing  style,  pur¬ 
posely  rather  uniform — brief,  to  the  point,  non¬ 
technical,  objective,  and  readable,  but  without 
trimmings — is  another  method  used  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  the  magazine. 

“Changing  Times”  is  available  only  by  sub¬ 
scription,  and  the  subscription  fees  are  its  main 
source  of  income.  The  readership  is  diverse, 
ranging  from  students  using  it  in  classrooms  to 


retired  people,  from  young  people  in  their  first 
jobs  to  corporation  executives,  from  newly-weds 
to  home  economists,  and,  of  course,  talking 
book  readers,  who  may  borrow  it  from  their 
Regional  Library.  • 


AMERICAN  HERITAGE 

All  of  those  things,  that  in  one  way  or  another, 
have  contributed  to  the  heritage  the  American 
people  have  today — from  the  story  of  the  first 
man  to  walk  across  the  continent  to  the  private 
lives  of  the  first  Siamese  twins,  from  Cornwallis 
at  Yorktown  to  an  evaluation  of  FDR’s  place  in 
history,  from  Jefferson  as  a  gourmet  to  John 
F.  Kennedy’s  scrimshaw  collection — go  to  make 
up  the  content  of  “American  Heritage,”  a  bi¬ 
monthly  hard  cover  magazine  without  advertis¬ 
ing  which  is  available  on  loan  to  talking  book 
readers  from  their  Regional  Library. 

Beyond  the  one  its  name  implies,  “American 
Heritage”  has  no  special  mission,  no  cause  to 
propagate.  However,  it  does  have  a  purpose 
which  senior  editor  and  distinguished  Civil  War 
historian  Bruce  Catton  states  thus:  “Our  beat 
is  anything  that  ever  happened  in  America.  Our 
principal  question  is:  what  did  men  do  there? 
Our  chief  requirement  is  that  all  the  things  we 
talk  about  must  be  interesting.  The  games  men 
have  played  and  the  songs  they  have  sung,  the 
delusions  they  have  built  and  the  clothing  they 
have  worn,  the  aberrations  from  which  they 
have  suffered  and  the  soaring,  inexpressible 
ideals  they  have  served.” 

What  “American  Heritage”  is  today  began  in 
1947  as  a  small,  soft-covered  quarterly  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Association  for  State 
and  Local  History,  an  organization  whose  mem¬ 
bership  includes  almost  all  of  the  U.S.  state  and 
city  historians.  The  Association’s  intent  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  quarterly  was  to  provide  a  medium 
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for  these  historians  to  reach  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  general  readers  with  an  interest  in  Ameri¬ 
can  historical  topics.  The  magazine  thrived  in  a 
modest  way,  reaching  a  circulation  of  over 
10,000  with  almost  no  paid  staff  or  promotion. 

Another  organization  of  eminent  scholars, 
the  Society  of  American  Historians,  also  felt 
that  the  lively  world  of  historical  scholarship 
needed  a  journalistic,  popular  medium  to  trans¬ 
mit  its  important  and  fascinating  work  to  the 
educated  public.  And,  in  fact,  the  Society  had, 
even  before  1947,  begun  to  investigate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  publishing  an  historical  magazine  in 
hard  cover,  using  a  pilot  fund  of  $40,000  pro¬ 
vided  by  some  50  sponsors.  (Among  the  spon¬ 
sors  were  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  John  Hay 
Whitney,  Learned  Hand,  Charles  Scribner, 
Henry  Luce,  DeWitt  Wallace,  Clinton  Ander¬ 
son,  Marshall  Field,  and  Nicholas  Roosevelt.) 

In  1954,  the  American  Heritage  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  was  organized  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  acquiring  both  the  existing  magazine  and  the 
projected  one.  To  this  day,  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  State  and  Local  History  and  the 
Society  of  American  Historians  act  as  the  mag¬ 
azine’s  sponsors,  but  control  of  the  company 
rests  with  its  active  management  and  staff. 
There  is,  however,  an  advisory  board  which  in¬ 
cludes  such  distinguished  historians  and  schol¬ 
ars  as  Allan  Nevins  (chairman),  Eric  Goldman, 
and  Carl  Carmer. 

The  first  issue  of  “American  Heritage”  ap¬ 
peared  in  December  1954  and  has  come  out  bi¬ 
monthly  ever  since.  Press  reaction  to  this  “mag¬ 
azine  in  book  form”  was  universally  favorable 


in  the  beginning  and  has  remained  so  through 
the  years.  Circulation  has  climbed  from  80,000 
at  the  start  to  300,000  today. 

Each  issue  of  “American  Heritage”  contains 
12  to  14  articles  about  different  aspects  of 
American  history.  For  example,  a  recent  issue 
contained  articles  on  such  diverse  subjects  as 
Benedict  Arnold;  Casey  at  the  Bat;  the  life  and 
death  of  a  great  newspaper  (the  N.Y.  Herald 
Tribune);  summering  on  Martha’s  Vineyard 
during  the  19th  century;  a  new  national  park; 
and  the  battle,  during  World  War  II,  for  the 
Mariannas.  Most  issues  also  contain  an  excerpt 
from  a  recently  published  book  on  some  facet 
of  American  history.  From  time  to  time,  there 
are  also  special  issues  devoted  to  one  subject 
such  as  the  Presidency  or  the  ’Twenties!  The 
names  of  the  distinguished  scholars,  historians, 
authors,  and  commentators  who  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  “American  Heritage” — many  of  them 
more  than  once — reads  like  “Who’s  Who.” 
Among  them  are  Lucius  Beebe,  Henry  Steele 
Commager,  Bruce  Catton,  Malcolm  Cowley, 
A.  L.  Rowse,  Dean  Acheson,  Mari  Sandoz, 
Francis  Biddle,  Eric  Goldman,  Richard  Rovere, 
C.  S.  Forester,  Walter  Lord,  John  Dos  Passos, 
Allan  Nevins,  Hanson  Baldwin,  and  Louis 
Auchincloss. 

Every  issue  of  the  magazine  is  illustrated  with 
more  than  100  photographs,  drawings,  maps, 
and  paintings,  many  of  them  rare.  And  a 
quarter  to  a  third  of  these  illustrations  are  in 
color.  To  increase  its  value  as  a  reference  tool, 
indexes  to  each  volume  are  published  annually. 
Special  five-  and  ten-year  hard  cover,  compre¬ 
hensive  indexes  are  also  available.  The  maga¬ 
zine  sells  for  $4.25  a  copy,  $16.50  a  year.  • 
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For  teens  and  adults 


The  American  Negro 

ON  THESE  1  STAND 

1351 

— A  Bibliography — 

by  Countee  Cullen,  IR. 

AMERICAN  NEGRO  POETRY 

edited  by  Arna  Wendell  Bontemps,  iR. 

1351 

SELECTED  POEMS 

by  Langston  Hughes,  1R. 

1351 

ANYPLACE  BUT  HERE  1395 

by  Arna  Bontemps  and  Jack  Conroy,  9R. 

SHADOW  AND  ACT 

by  Ralph  Ellison,  8R. 

1589 

BLUES  PEOPLE;  NEGRO  MUSIC  IN 

WHITE 

AMERICA 

552 

THIS  IS  MY  COUNTRY  TOO 

1053 

by  LeRoi  Jones,  5R. 

by  John  Alfred  Williams,  4R. 

A  CHOICE  OF  WEAPONS 

by  Gordon  Parks,  6R. 

1190 

UP  FROM  SLAVERY, 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

982 

THE  FIRE  NEXT  TIME 

161 

by  Booker  Taliaferro  Washington,  5R. 

by  James  Baldwin,  2R. 

WHY  WE  CANT  WAIT 

698 

FOREVER  FREE 

by  Dorothy  Sterling,  3R. 

793 

by  Martin  Luther  King,  4R. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CARVER 

by  Rackhan  Holt,  9R. 

217 

WILLIE  MAYS:  MY  LIFE  IN  AND  OUT  OF 
BASEBALL 

by  Willie  Mays,  7R 

1230 

GO  UP  FOR  GLORY 

by  William  Felton  Russell,  4R. 

1315 

IN  THEIR  OWN  WORDS;  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

For  Younger  Readers 

AMERICAN  NEGRO 

edited  by  Milton  Meltzer,  3R. 

1347 

AMOS  FORTUNE,  FREE  MAN 

by  Elizabeth  Yates,  3R. 

1458 

MISSISSIPPI:  THE  CLOSED  SOCIETY 

769 

by  James  Wesley  Silver,  7R. 

BREAKTHROUGH  TO  THE  BIG  LEAGUE;  THE 

MY  LORD,  WHAT  A  MORNING 

by  Marian  Anderson,  6R. 

1199 

STORY  OF  JACKIE  ROBINSON 

by  John  Robinson,  3R. 

1106 

THE  NEGRO  REVOLT 

by  Louis  E.  Lomax,  6R. 

199 

GIANTS  OF  JAZZ 

by  Louis  Terkel,  4R. 

1200 

OFF  MY  CHEST 

836 

THE  PEACEABLE  REVOLUTION 

450 

oy  Jimmy  Brown,  6R. 

by  Betty  Schechter,  5R. 
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Book  reviews 

BLACK  IS  BEST:  THE  RIDDLE  1732 

OF  CASSIUS  CLAY 

by  Jack  Olsen,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  5R. 
Reviewed  by  Josh  Greenfeld. 

When  every  American  boy  was  expected  to 
dream  of  becoming  President  of  the  United 
States,  there  were  many  who  dreamt  instead  of 
becoming  The  Heavyweight  Champion  of  the 
World.  It  was  the  king  of  all  pop  titles;  power, 
nobility,  universality,  a  dramatic  and  demo¬ 
cratic  possibility  open  to  all. . . . 

The  Heavyweight  Champion  of  the  World: 
Jack  Dempsey,  Gene  Tunney,  Joe  Louis.  Neon 
names.  Golden  symbols.  Anglo-Saxon  sounds. 
Worthy  heroes.  Defenders  of  the  faith.  Credits 
to  their  race.  Class  guys.  Wheaties  eaters  all. . . . 

But  all  that  is  history.  Now  like  Shakespear¬ 
ean  plays  to  a  method  actor,  like  the  Caucasian 
flight  to  the  surburbs  to  a  city  planner,  like  Viet 
Nam  and  smog  and  automobile  safety  and 
water  pollution,  The  Heavyweight  Champion 
of  the  World  has  become  a  problem.  For  three 
years  ago  in  Miami  Beach,  an  hysterical  Mu¬ 
hammad  Ali,  bom  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay,  Jr., 
toppled  the  sedentary  titleholder  (someone 
known  simply  as  Sonny  Liston),  whooped 
across  the  ring  in  triumph,  and  has  yet  to  come 
down  and  touch  familiar  ground.  And  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  young  boys,  old  pop  cultists,  serious 
sportswriters,  dedicated  boxing  enthusiasts,  and 
draft  board  classifiers  still  don’t  quite  know 
what  to  make  of  him. . . . 

In  “Black  Is  Best,”  “Sports  Illustrated”  staff 
writer  Jack  Olsen  intelligently  examines  Ali. 
We  see  the  25-year-old  anti-hero  in  relation  to 
his  family:  his  quick-silvery  father,  his  over-af¬ 
fectionate  mother,  his  strong  younger  brother; 
his  religious  guides:  the  Muhammads,  pere  et 
fils;  his  manager,  Angelo  Dundee;  his  former 
wife,  Sonji  Roi.  We  visit  his  Louisville,  Ken¬ 


tucky,  backgrounds  and  frequent  his  Miami 
Muslim  haunts.  We  are  treated  to  a  passing 
anthology  of  some  of  his  verse  efforts.  And 
mostly  we  hear  him  talk  endlessly  on  a  variety 
of  subjects. 

And  gradually  the  influences  that  molded  Ali 
fall  into  place,  the  man  takes  shape.  And 
whether  we  have  come  to  the  book  predisposed 
to  liking  or  disliking  that  man,  Olsen  sees  to  it 
that  we  see  him;  and  Ali  emerges  the  most  visi¬ 
ble  of  invisible  men,  “  a  character  of  characters” 
with  a  bundle  of  classic  phobias:  he  fears  planes, 
mistrusts  banks,  compulsively  borrows  small 
sums  of  money  that  he  never  intends  to  return, 
and  delights  inordinately  in  his  own  arrested 
sense  of  humor. . . . 

How  lasting  the  mercurial  Ali  will  prove  in 
his  commitment  to  the  Black  Muslims — and 
how  lasting  they  in  their  commitment  to  him — 
are  matters  of  conjecture.  But  one  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain  :  Ali  has  knocked  out  forever  the  old  image 
of  The  Heavyweight  Champion  of  the  World. 
And  who  is  to  say  that  he  is  not  constructing 
something  grander?  He  has  made  us  look  for 
meaning  in  an  area  we  have  too  long  taken  for 
granted.  If  he  is  less  important  than  he  thinks, 
he  is  more  important  than  he  seems.  And  he  is 
certainly  an  original  in  a  land  striving  too  des¬ 
perately  to  hold  on  to  its  outdated  sentimental 
cliches.  • 

Mr.  Greenfeld,  formerly  book  review  editor  of  “News¬ 
week,”  is  a  playwright  and  critic.  His  review  is  reprinted 
with  permission  from  “ Book  Week,”  ©  1967,  New 
York  World  Journal  Tribune,  Inc. 

PEARY:  THE  EXPLORER  AND  THE  MAN  1683 

by  John  Edward  Weems,  read  by  Donald 
Hotaling,  7R.  Reviewed  by  Phyllis  Pope. 

This  is  a  well-rounded  biography  based  on 
Peary’s  diaries,  journals,  letters,  and  family  pa¬ 
pers,  which  were  recently  opened  for  the  first 
time  and  to  which  Mr.  Weems  was  given  unlim- 
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ited  access.  The  liberal  quotations  from  these 
sources  give  a  closeup  character  portrait  of  the 
explorer,  from  his  gifted,  callow  youth  to  his 
maturity  as  a  responsible  expedition  leader  and 
scientist.  The  accounts  of  his  several  explora¬ 
tions  to  the  Greenland  icecap  and  the  North 
Pole  are  detailed,  vivid,  and  nontechnical.  They 
cover  the  shrewdly  planned  travel  methods,  the 
hardships,  dangers  and  narrow  escapes,  and  the 
discoveries  achieved.  Dr.  Frederick  Cook’s  false 
claims  of  crossing  the  Pole  first  are  disposed  of, 
finally  we  may  hope  (it  now  seems  he  was  never 
even  near  it),  in  a  summary  of  the  evidence  and 
of  how  it  was  reviewed  by  various  scientific  and 
official  bodies.  Some  of  the  letters  show  that 
Cook’s  fraud  over-shadowed  both  Peary’s  last 
years  and  the  discovery  itself.  Mr.  Weems  is  also 
the  author  of  “Race  for  the  Pole,”  a  study  of  the 
Peary  expedition.  His  style  is  rather  pedestrian, 
but  otherwise  this  is  a  good  biography  and  a 
very  good  Arcticana.  ...  ® 

Phyllis  Pope  is  with  the  Pontiac  Public  Library, 
Michigan.  Reprinted  by  permission  from  “Library 
Journal,”  copyright  ©  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1967. 


HELL’S  ANGELS:  A  STRANGE  AND  TERRIBLE 
SAGA  1655 

by  Hunter  S.  Thompson,  read  by  Ralph  Bell, 
8R.  Reviewed  by  William  Hogan. 

Astride  high-powered  Harley-Davidsons  or 
other  “King  Kong  equalizers,”  the  Hell’s  Angels 
are  a  rough-talking,  amoral  montage  of  bearded 
faces,  tattooing,  earrings,  “Luftwaffe”  insignia, 
and  grinning  death’s  heads.  A  strictly  Califor¬ 
nian  phenomenon,  with  headquarters  in  Oak¬ 
land,  they  come  on  like  a  band  of  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas.  A  mass  of  Angels  on  the  road  is  a 
sight  that  no  one  who  sees  it  will  ever  forget. 
They  can  cause  terror  among  citizens  and  local 
police  when  word  goes  out  that  they  have  se¬ 
lected  a  small  Sierra  town,  for  example,  for  one 


of  their  periodic  orgiastic,  beer-drenched  out¬ 
ings.  The  very  mention  of  Hell’s  Angels  raises 
the  blood  pressure  of  the  State  Highway  Patrol. 

They  are  losers,  failures,  drop-outs,  and  mal¬ 
contents,  we  discover  in  “Hell’s  Angels,”  an 
overwritten,  uneven,  yet  fascinating  work  of 
pop  sociology.  They  ride  in  packs  and  hold  their 
own  safety  in  contempt.  “Anything  safe  they 
want  no  part  of,”  explains  Hunter  S.  Thompson, 
a  twenty-nine-year-old  journalist  and  free-lance 
writer.  Thompson  was  allowed  to  observe  this 
sub-culture  for  a  whole  year  before  the  Angels 
figured  that  Thompson  might  be  less  a  publicist 
for  their  cause  than  a  potential  teller  of  tales 
they  preferred  not  to  have  spread  around.  (In 
a  postscript  Thompson  remarks  that  he  pushed 
his  luck  a  little  too  far  and  got  badly  “stomped” 
by  four  or  five  Angels  on  a  northern  California 
highway  on  Labor  Day  of  last  year.)  .  .  . 

Thompson  sees  the  Angels  as  contemporary 
folk  heroes  whose  romantic  delinquency  has  a 
vast  appeal  in  a  nation  of  frightened  dullards. 
They  are  a  “success”  because,  in  an  age  when 
truly  colorful  outlaws  are  in  short  supply,  a 
large  element  of  the  population  wants  them  to 
exist.  Their  image  of  themselves  derives  mainly 
from  celluloid — from  the  Western  movies  and 
two-fisted  TV  shows  that  have  taught  them  most 
of  what  they  know  about  the  society  they  live 
in.  .  .  . 

Though  basically  apolitical,  the  Angels  are 
rigid  anti-Communists  and  primitive  patriots. 
This,  Thompson  finds,  is  related  to  the  retro¬ 
grade  patriotism  that  motivates  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The  Angels  are 
blind  to  the  irony  of  their  role  of  “knight  errants 
of  a  faith  from  which  they  have  already  been 
excommunicated.” ...  ® 


Mr.  Hogan  is  book  editor  of  the  “San  Francisco 
Chronicle.”  This  excerpt  is  reprinted  from  “ Saturday 
Review,”  where  it  appeared  February  18,  1967. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS — continued 


THE  KREMLIN’S  HUMAN  DILEMMA  1624 

by  Maurice  Hindus,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  11R. 
Reviewed  by  Harry  Schwartz. 

Let  it  be  said  at  the  outset  that  this  is  probably 
far  and  away  the  best  book  now  available  for 
anyone  who  would  like  to  understand  the  mood 
of  the  Soviet  people  and  the  domestic  problems 
of  their  rulers  as  the  regime  Lenin  founded 
completes  its  first  fifty  years.  For  an  average 
American  who  cannot  speak  and  read  Russian, 
it  is  likely  to  be  far  more  informative  than  the 
usual  hurried  tourist  trip  to  Moscow  and  Len¬ 
ingrad.  And  even  specialists  on  the  USSR  will 
find  nuggets  of  information  they  did  not  know 
before.  .  .  . 

The  three  elements  Mr.  Hindus  has  skillfully 
woven  together  for  this  half-century  portrait  of 
Soviet  man  and  Soviet  society  are,  first,  the  con¬ 
versations  and  observations  during  his  trips  to 
that  country  in  1962,  1963,  and  1965;  second, 
the  rich  self-revelations  of  the  Soviet  press,  and, 
third,  the  vast  knowledge  of  Russia  he  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  over  almost  five  decades  of  profes¬ 
sional  concern  and  contact  with  the  USSR.  .  .  . 

The  key  aspect  of  the  contemporary  Soviet 
scene,  as  Mr.  Hindus  rightly  emphasizes,  is  the 
fact  that  Russia  now  has  the  most  educated  and 
sophisticated  population  in  its  history.  Even 
the  peasant  is  no  longer  yesterday’s  illiterate 
muzhik,  satisfied  to  live  little  better  than  the 
animals  he  tended.  His  city  cousins,  especially 
the  young  people,  are  spiritual  brothers  of  the 
urban  industrial  masses  of  the  West,  with  the 
same  appetites  and  with  increasing  awareness 
of  how  much  their  living  standards  lag  behind 
those  of  “capitalism’s  exploited  slaves.”.  .  . 

The  glaring  contrast  between  the  Kremlin’s 
space  achievements  and  its  continuing  efforts  to 
keep  its  people’s  minds  subservient  is  an  even 
more  central  contradiction  of  today’s  Russia 
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than  the  contrasts  in  the  material  sphere.  Mr. 
Hindus  is  very  much  alive  to  the  vast  amount 
of  Soviet  indoctrination  that  still  attempts  to 
persuade  the  people  that  the  “billionaires,  the 
DuPonts,  the  Morgans,  the  Vanderbilts  and  the 
rest”  keep  the  populace  of  the  United  States  and 
the  West  enthralled. 

Mr.  Hindus  ends  his  book  on  a  note  of  hope. 
He  raises  the  possibility  of  “a  new  palace  revolu¬ 
tion  with  or  without  blood  which  will  bring  to 
power  a  young  and  sophisticated  leadership 
that  will  initiate  a  reformation  along  the  lines  of 
Yugoslavia’s  socialism.”.  .  .  • 

Mr.  Schwartz  has  written  several  books  about  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission 
from  “Saturday  Review,”  where  it  appeared  February 
18, 1967. 


THE  LATE  BOURGEOIS  WORLD  1306 

by  Nadine  Gordimer,  read  by  Nanne  Magor, 
3R.  Reviewed  by  Bernard  McCabe. 

The  white  suburban  world  in  South  Africa  is 
“late”  because,  in  the  narrator’s  words,  “I  don’t 
think  that  the  code  of  decent  family  life,  kind¬ 
ness  to  dogs  and  neighbors,  handouts  to  grate¬ 
ful  servants,  has  brought  us  much  more  than 
bewilderment.”  What,  she  goes  on  to  ask,  about 
“all  those  strangers  the  code  doesn’t  provide 


for?”  The  strangers  are  of  course  the  black 
South  Africans.  So  Nadine  Gordimer’s  subtle 
and  moving  portrait  of  a  lady  is  set  in  a  pre¬ 
revolutionary  world. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  day  in  the  life  of  thirty- 
year-old  Elizabeth  Van  Den  Sandt,  a  day  that 
begins  with  a  death:  Elizabeth  learns  that  her 
long-divorced  husband,  Max,  has  drowned  him¬ 
self.  From  then  on  she  moves  between  death 
and  life.  She  visits  her  twelve-year-old  son  and 
her  dying  grandmother,  and  spends  the  evening 
entertaining  Luke  Fokase,  a  militant  young 
Pan-African  worker,  whose  strong  presence 
brings  both  life  and  death  dangerously  close. 

Elizabeth  also  moves  among  past,  present, 
and  future.  The  past  enters  with  her  recurring 
memories  of  her  dead  ex-husband.  Max  was  a 
failed  revolutionary  who  “talked”  in  jail.  He 
was  also  a  failure  as  husband  and  father.  His 
upbringing  had  undermined  him;  his  family  is 
white  South  African,  and  the  forces  that  made 
it  overwhelmingly  necessary  for  him  to  rebel 
also  destroyed  in  him  the  strengths  that  effec¬ 
tive  rebellion  demands.  In  the  real  context  of 
African  activism  Max’s  attitudes  seem  only  self- 
indulgent — one  more  variation  of  all  the  po¬ 
tentially  disabling  motivations  to  be  found 
among  white  sympathizers.  .  .  . 

Max’s  past  is  a  blatant  story.  In  a  subtler, 
more  casual  way  we  became  engaged  with 
Elizabeth  in  the  present.  Her  sympathies  are 
all  with  the  political  activists,  but  her  alertness 
to  the  inauthentic,  her  intelligent  awareness  of 
the  complexities  of  private  relationships  and 
public  situations,  keep  her  in  a  sort  of  political 
Umbo,  as  her  “cool”  love  affair  with  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  lawyer  of  similar  views  keeps  her  in  a 
moral  limbo. 

The  future  clearly  belongs  to  Luke  Fokase 
and  his  kind.  As  the  novel  ends  Elizabeth  is 
edging  towards  direct  and  dangerous  engage¬ 
ment  in  political  action.  In  the  last  lines  this 
civilized,  almost  self-sufficient  woman  lies  listen¬ 


ing  to  her  heartbeat  saying;  “afraid,  alive, 
afraid,  alive,  afraid,  alive.  .  .  .” 

In  this  beautifully  composed  and  widely- 
ranging  tale  (its  resonances  for  the  Western 
world  are  obvious)  Miss  Gordimer’s  particular 
success  is  her  establishment,  both  delicate  and 
solid,  of  the  narrator’s  persona  as  moral  con¬ 
science.  As  body  and  as  spirit  Elizabeth  is  con¬ 
vincingly  there.  .  .  . 

This  excerpt  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  “Satur¬ 
day  Review,”  where  it  appeared  August  20,  1966. 

ON  THE  BOUNDARY  1355 

by  Paul  Tillich,  read  by  Frederick  Rolf,  2R. 
Reviewed  by  Robert  L.  Perkins. 

This  important  intellectual  autobiographical 
statement  by  one  of  the  greatest  minds  of  our 
times  will  be  read  by  scholars  and  theologically 
informed  laymen  as  an  example  of  what  it 
means  to  enter  existentially  into  one’s  times  and 
there  bear  witness  to  truth  in  Christ.  This  was 
the  main  effort  of  Tillich’s  long  and  fruitful  life 
whether  he  was  engaged  in  dialogue  with  artists, 
politicians,  students,  or  whoever.  I  funda¬ 
mentally  disagree  with  several  of  Tillich’s  posi¬ 
tions,  but  the  intensity  of  his  thought  and  the 
breadth  of  his  commitment  to  truth  assure  him 
of  a  significant  place  when  the  history  of  the 
intellectual  movements  of  our  times  is  written. 
Tillich  attempted  to  maintain  a  prophetic  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  times,  and  to  do  so  he  had  to  remain 
on  the  boundary  between  opposing  and  fre¬ 
quently  exclusive  positions.  One  deeply  regrets 
that  so  little  of  America  and  its  spirit  entered 
into  his  thought.  Apparently  he  merely  eluci¬ 
dated  his  earlier  insights  during  his  30-odd 
years  here.  The  book  thus  shows  the  struggle 
of  the  prophet  in  the  first  third  of  our  century 
in  Germany.  Popularly  written,  it  is  more  a  per¬ 
sonal  document  than  anything  else  he  has  writ¬ 
ten. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Library  Journal.  Copy¬ 
right  (c )  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1966. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  RELIGIONS  1355 

by  Paul  Tillich,  read  by  Frederick  Rolf,  2R. 
Reviewed  by  David  Poling. 

Paul  Tillich’s  lectures  before  his  death  on  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  1965,  are  now  ...  in  the  volume  “The 
Future  of  Religions.”  To  the  vast  audience  who 
mourned  his  passing  the  appearance  of  these 
writings  at  this  time  is  like  the  lifting  of  the 
clouds  to  reveal  again  the  majesty  of  the  high¬ 
est  mountains.  They  are  always  there.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  darkness  covers  them  only  to  give  way 
to  light  and  life.  These  closing  chapters,  from 
the  mind  of  one  of  the  greatest  theologians,  re¬ 
veal  the  brilliance  and  intensity  of  a  man  who 
lived  on  the  “Frontier.”  Tillich  is  always  out 
ahead,  sweeping  aside  the  underbrush,  cutting 
new  trails,  scaling  high  walls. 

Is  there  anyone  who  has  fashioned  such  care¬ 
ful  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  “The 
Emotional  Reaction  to  Space  Exploration”  or 
the  “Spiritual  Consequences  of  Space  Explora¬ 
tion”?  Have  we  read  anywhere  the  appreciation 
— and  warning — of  the  “esoteric  elite”  that  has 
come  from  the  massive  pursuit  of  outer-space 
projects?  Tillich  sees  the  space-age  scientist, 
research  academy,  and  experimental  program 
as  strengthening  “anti-democratic  elements, 
which  are  present  in  every  democratic  struc¬ 
ture.”  Tillich,  as  a  man  on  the  Frontier,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  East-West  tensions,  the  dangers  of 
the  new  Philistine,  and  the  inherent  weakness  of 
the  God  is  Dead  theologians.  He  is  still  speak¬ 
ing  in  that  winsome,  caring  way;  the  believer 
and  unbeliever  find  it  natural  to  sit  at  his 
feet.  •  •  • 


This  excerpt  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  ‘‘Satur¬ 
day  Review  ”  where  it  appeared  May  14,  1966. 


EIGHT  BELLS,  AND  ALL’S  WELL  1341 

by  Daniel  V.  Gallery,  read  by  John  Cannon, 
7R.  Reviewed  by  Alexander  S.  Birkes. 

With  a  gusty,  salty  style,  Admiral  Gallery  has 
written  an  autobiography  depicting  his  life  from 
childhood  to  the  present.  The  descriptions  of 
the  Admiral’s  Naval  years,  humorous  and  seri¬ 
ous,  never  let  the  reader’s  attention  lag.  Through 
this  rich,  simple,  and  honest  narrative  the 
writer  has  not  only  set  down  the  details  of  his 
life,  but  also  his  philosophies  based  on  much 
practical  experience  and  thought.  Naval  buffs 
will  be  much  interested  in  the  Admiral’s  tale 
of  how  his  task  group  captured  a  German  U- 
boat  during  World  War  II  in  the  Atlantic.  The 
general  reader  should  find  this  work  lively  and 
interesting. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Library  Journal.  Copy¬ 
right  ©  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1965. 


THE  BLACK  ARTS  1686 

by  Richard  Cavendish,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt, 
11R.  Reviewed  by  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer. 

From  the  number  of  books  that  continue  to  be 
published  on  black  magic,  demonology,  and  all 
things  dealing  with  the  Devil  and  his  Evil  Hosts, 
it  becomes  evident  that  man  has  not  lost  his  in¬ 
terest — nor  even  his  belief — in  the  powers  of 
darkness.  The  writers  of  such  books  need  not 
draw  their  information  purely  from  the  past; 
today’s  world  is  full  of  all  kinds  of  warlocks  and 
sorcerers.  In  our  time,  millions  of  people  were 
slaughtered  in  the  name  of  a  half-mad  black 
magician.  We  are  all  black  magicians  in  our 
dreams,  in  our  fantasies,  perversions,  and  pho¬ 
bias.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  a  couple  in  Com¬ 
munist  Poland  cast  their  child  into  the  Vistula 
to  appease  the  evil  spirits  of  the  river.  Enor¬ 
mous  sums  are  expended  for  amulets,  charms, 
potions,  and  talismans.  Satan  is  worshipped  not 
only  in  the  jungles  of  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
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ica,  but  also  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Paris. 

In  “The  Black  Arts”  Richard  Cavendish  has 
not  only  gathered  many  fascinating  facts  both 
from  the  past  and  from  our  own  time;  he  has 
also  presented  the  philosophy  of  the  black  ma¬ 
gicians  and  gives  many  excellent  interpretations 
of  their  symbols  and  rites.  He  has  done  all  this 
in  such  a  concise  and  readable  style  that  the 
reader  is  hardly  aware  of  how  much  effort  has 
gone  into  this  work  and  how  original  are  many 
of  its  ideas  and  interpretations. . . . 

Few  expressions  are  so  difficult  to  pin  down 
as  black  art  or  black  magic.  The  definitions  can 
be  constricted  or  extended  as  one  pleases — what 
some  call  black  magic,  others  simply  call  magic. 
The  concept  takes  in  sorcery,  satanism,  necro¬ 
mancy,  and  one  could  easily  include  spiritism. 
From  earliest  times  the  aim  of  the  black  magi¬ 
cians  has  been  to  instill  man  with  cosmic  powers. 
The  black  magician  believes  that  the  universe 
is  an  entity,  all  its  parts  necessarily  connected; 
that  each  deed,  whether  mechanical  or  spiritual, 
must  have  a  response.  A  word,  a  thought,  a 
number,  an  herb  that  one  eats  or  smokes,  writ¬ 
ing  on  a  piece  of  parchment,  a  blessing,  a  curse, 
an  incantation — everything  can  summon  up 
forces,  both  good  and  evil.  Man  need  only 
know  what  to  do,  what  to  say,  and  how  to  think 
in  order  to  be  invested  with  these  powers.  In¬ 
numerable  angels  and  devils  stand  ready  to 
serve  him,  only  awaiting  the  proper  command. 

There  exists  a  direct  line  between  the  ancient 
magicians  and  the  modern  scholar  who  believes 
that  sooner  or  later  man  will  control  his  own 
destiny.  Magicians  have  always  considered 
themselves  scientists.  They  deified  knowledge. 
They  discovered  hypnotism  long  before  Mes- 
mer.  They  practiced  auto-suggestion  before 
Coue.  They  were  psychoanalysts  before  Freud. 
Their  one-sidedness  lay  in  the  fact  that  psychol¬ 
ogy  was  to  them  the  science  of  all  sciences,  the 
only  source  of  human  power.  .  .  . 


Diagram  18  from  the  large  print  booklet  inserted  in 
each  talking  book  container  of  “The  Black  Arts.” 


It  is  not  possible  in  a  book  of  this  length  to 
encompass  the  history  of  magic  (almost  the 
history  of  mankind),  but  Richard  Cavendish 
has  shown  us  that  we  cannot  conquer  magic  by 
ignoring  it.  Magic  represents  the  vitamins  of  all 
that  is  human.  Too  much  of  it  could  cause 
harm,  but  a  complete  lack  of  it  may  be  fatal. 
Modern  man  has  begun  to  suffer  from  a  kind  of 
spiritual  deficiency,  a  condition  that  is  apparent 
in  all  his  thinking  and  behavior.  Life  is  losing  its 
flavor,  amusements  have  ceased  to  amuse. 
Methods  must  be  found  to  blend  technological 
progress  with  those  magical  elements  we  require 
so  urgently.  Works  such  as  Cavendish’s  are  a 
reminder  that  we  are  living  in  an  era  of  am¬ 
nesia.  We  have  forgotten  those  vital  truths  that 
man  once  knew  and  by  whose  strength  he  lived. 

Mr.  Singer  is  the  author  of  many  books,  including  “In 
My  Father’s  Court  ”  From  “Book  Week,”  ©  1967 , 
World  Journal  Tribune,  Inc.,  reprinted  with  permission. 
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THE  BROKEN  SEAL:  “OPERATION  MAGIC” 
AND  THE  SECRET  ROAD  TO  PEARL 
HARBOR  1696 

by  Ladislas  Farago,  read  by  John  Cannon, 
9R.  Reviewed  by  David  Shavit. 

It  has  been  known  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  that  the  U.S.  had  succeeded  before  the  Pearl 
Harbor  debacle  in  breaking  the  Japanese  codes 
and  ciphers,  especially  those  of  their  highly  se¬ 
cret  cipher  machines.  However,  the  details  were 
not  generally  available  and  without  them  it  was 
impossible  to  explain,  given  all  the  information 
the  U.S.  possessed  about  the  possibilities  of  an 
attack,  why  it  was  allowed  to  happen.  In  this 
well-written  and  informative  account,  Mr.  Far¬ 
ago  tries,  with  great  success,  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion.  He  provides  many  new  facts  from  both 
American  and  Japanese  sources  about  the  cryp¬ 
tological  war  between  the  two  countries.  Much 
of  this  information  is  made  available  here  for 
the  first  time  in  print.  One  can  follow  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  American  and  Japanese  crypto¬ 
logical  establishments,  their  organization  and 
personnel,  and  their  influence  on  the  relations 
between  the  countries  during  the  two  decades 
preceding  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Shavit  is  with  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Li¬ 
brary,  Amherst.  Reprinted  by  permission  from  “Library 
Journal,”  copyright  (c )  R.  R.  Bow  her  Co.,  1967. 

THE  THOUSAND  HOUR  DAY  1680 

by  W.  S.  Kuniczak,  read  by  Norman  Rose, 
21 R.  Reviewed  by  Harry  T.  Moore. 

The  extended  “day”  of  this  book’s  title  refers 
to  the  “September  War”  of  1939,  when  Hitler’s 
forces  smashed  Poland  in  four  horrible  weeks 
while  most  of  the  world  looked  on  helplessly. 
As  the  novel  shows,  the  Poles  didn’t  have  time 
to  mobilize  fully,  but  they  fought  the  invaders 
with  a  fierce  stubbornness. 


The  book  is  panoramic,  with  a  gallery  of 
characters.  Unfortunately,  the  blurb  writer 
couldn’t  resist  the  word  “Tolstoyan,”  which 
places  a  heavy  burden  on  W.  S.  Kuniczak,  a 
new  writer  who  as  a  child  of  nine  escaped  from 
Poland  to  the  West  during  the  “Blitzkrieg.”  He 
is  only  partly  Tolstoyan  in  his  pictures  of  army 
life;  but  he  is  far  more  graphically  realistic  in 
his  combat  scenes  than  Tolstoy  ever  was.  .  .  . 

The  general,  Janusz  Prus,  who  in  an  earlier 
conflict  had  lost  his  left  arm,  is  the  central  char¬ 
acter  in  “The  Thousand  Hour  Day.”  Several  of 
his  relatives  appear  in  the  story,  as  well  as  his 
mistress;  but  it  is  not  a  family  novel.  There  are 
also  some  peasant  soldiers,  an  American  war 
correspondent,  and  a  few  Nazis.  The  story  as  it 
swings  back  and  forth  among  them  usually  sus¬ 
tains  its  interest.  The  few  flat  scenes  are  more 
than  overbalanced  by  compelling  episodes.  An 
un-Tolstoyan  brutality  dominates  the  action: 
the  battle  pieces  are  all  too  hideously  convinc¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  novel’s  characters  presented  in 
a  rather  sympathetic  light  is  the  simple-minded 
young  trooper,  Antos  Mocny,  who  commits 
murders  (not  just  battlefield  killing  of  the  en¬ 
emy)  without  seeming  to  know  quite  what  he  is 
doing. 

General  Prus  is  somewhat  of  a  humanist  be¬ 
sides  being  a  stern  man  of  duty.  But  regrettably 
for  the  story,  which  leans  so  heavily  on  him,  he 
is  not  always  believable.  He  can  be  impossibly 
sententious,  as  when  he  delivers  a  moral  lecture, 
full  of  schoolmasterish  cliches,  to  a  nephew  who 
has  just  had  a  leg  amputated.  Again,  Prus  phi¬ 
losophizes  to  a  ragged  band  of  officers  in  burn¬ 
ing  Warsaw:  “There  will  be  people  who  will 
blame  specific  men  and  particular  events  for 
starting  the  war.  They’ll  say  it  was  the  animal 
greed  of  the  Germans  or  the  incapacity  of  the 
English  or,  for  that  matter,  that  it  was  part  of 
an  international  conspiracy  of  bankers” — and 
so  on  and  on  throughout  the  bombardment. 

Fortunately  “The  Thousand  Hour  Day”  con- 
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tains  much  that  helps  overcome  rhetoric  like 
this,  which  other  characters  besides  the  general 
are  capable  of,  too.  There  are  the  vivid  battle 
scenes  and,  squeezed  among  them,  a  love  affair 
between  the  general’s  mistress  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent  in  besieged  Warsaw.  We  also 
see  a  good  deal  of  the  countryside,  with  its  peas¬ 
ants  and  hunters  and  wandering  armies.  W.  S. 
Kuniczak  knows  war,  if  not  from  his  childhood 
memories,  certainly  as  a  former  American  foot 
soldier  in  Korea.  He  knows  war  at  the  fighting 
level,  and  writes  of  it  forcibly. 

Harry  T.  Moore,  research  professor  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  wrote  the  recently  published  “ Twentieth- 
Century  German  Literature”  This  review  is  reprinted 
with  permission  from  “ Saturday  Review,”  where  it  ap¬ 
peared  May  13,  1967. 

PSYCHOLOGY  IN  ACTION  1699 

by  Margaret  0.  Hyde  and  Edward  S.  Marks, 
read  by  Kermit  Murdock,  3R.  Reviewed  by 
Isadora  Kunitz. 

While  emphasizing  the  contribution  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  to  understanding  human  behavior  and  im¬ 
proving  human  relations,  the  authors  cover  vari¬ 
ous  therapeutic  methods:  testing,  experimental 
psychology,  perception  and  learning,  and  the 
psychological  effects  of  the  space  age.  Some  of 
the  clearest  writing  is  about  clinical  psycholo¬ 
gists  and  counselors.  Examples  of  questions 
young  people  ask  about  themselves  will  strike  a 
responsive  chord  in  many  adolescents,  e.g., 
“How  do  you  find  your  real  self?”  “Are  you 
normal  if  you  have  not  found  yourself?”  Social 
psychologists  and  their  studies  of  both  Negro 
and  white  attitudes  toward  each  other  are  pre¬ 
sented,  and  there  is  an  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  psychologists  and  psychiatrists.  On  the 
whole  this  is  a  useful  and  interesting  book. 

Isadora  Kunitz  is  a  former  Children’s  Librarian  with 
the  Rochester  Public  Library,  N.Y.  Reprinted  by  per¬ 
mission  from  “ Library  Journal,”  copyright  ©  R.  R. 
Bowker  Co.,  1967. 


I  HAVE  A  DREAM  1615 

by  Emma  Gelders  Sterne,  read  by  Andy  Chap¬ 
pell,  5R.  Reviewed  by  Alice  Dalgliesh. 

In  her  foreword  the  author  says,  “The  title  of 
this  book,  ‘I  Have  a  Dream,’  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King’s  historic  speech  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  August  28,  1963.  For  many  years  I 
have  been  torn  between  the  desire  to  continue 
writing  for  young  people  and  an  intense  preoc¬ 
cupation  with  the  events  surrounding  the  efforts 
of  the  Negro  people  to  step  into  their  rightful 
place  as  American  citizens.  To  put  down 
the  story  of  this  struggle  in  terms  which  I  hope 
will  appeal  to  the  boys  and  girls  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  the  struggle  is,  for  me,  a  dream 
come  true.  .  .  .  The  full  story  will  someday  sup¬ 
plant  these  fragmentary  biographical  sketches. 
.  .  .  The  story  is  not  yet  complete,  nor  will  it  be 
until  skin  color  becomes  so  unimportant  on  the 
American  scene — and  the  world  scene — that 
the  book  itself  is  outdated  and  forgotten.” 

The  book  is  useful  at  the  present  time  in  spite 
of  the  author’s  frankness,  because  it  brings  into 
sharper  focus  ten  Negro  leaders,  ending  with 
the  March  to  Washington — a  miracle  of  our 
time.  The  excellent  bibliography  suggests  other 
books  by  and  about  Negro  leaders. 

Alice  Dalgliesh  is  a  well-known  author  of  children’s 
books.  This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from 
" Saturday  Review,”  where  it  appeared  December  11, 
1965. 

THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  STATE 

by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  Reviewed  by 
Adolf  A.  Berle. 

For  some  years  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  has 
been  poking,  prodding,  and  irritating  America 
toward  a  measure  of  understanding  of  its  eco¬ 
nomic  life.  His  sardonic  “Affluent  Society”  dev¬ 
astated  one  section  of  sanctified  generalizations. 
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This  time  he  has  tackled  the  more  serious  task 
of  laying  out  an  economic  theory  correspond¬ 
ing  to  its  major  facts.  The  book  is  long  overdue. 
“The  New  Industrial  State”  will  make  economic 
history. 

Not,  I  think,  because  Galbraith  has  uncov¬ 
ered  massive  new  fact-bases  underlying  the  pres¬ 
ent  industrial  system.  These  have  been  fairly 
known  for  some  time.  A  few  big  corporate- 
complexes  account  for  most  American  indus¬ 
trial  production  and  distribution,  and  dominate 
its  economy.  Operations  of  these  giants  do  not 
follow  and  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  hallowed 
formulas  of  market-economists.  Neither  they 
nor  their  costs,  prices,  and  product  behave  as 
when  countless  small  enterprises  compete  with 
each  other.  The  giants  “make”  their  markets, 
administer  their  prices,  control  their  suppliers 
and  as  far  as  possible  plan  their  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  for  years  ahead.  They  like  and  accrue  prof¬ 
its  but  are  more  interested  in  growth.  They 
“innovate”  by  becoming  expressions  of  evolving 
technology  which,  by  the  way,  requires  them 
to  be  huge.  Quaintly,  economic  theorists  still 
recognize  their  existence  by  calling  them  “firms” 
— as  if  they  were  typical  nineteenth-century 
partnerships. 

Various  outsiders,  like  the  reviewer,  have 
tried  for  some  time  to  make  professional  econo¬ 
mists  recognize  that  their  explanations  did  not 
explain,  their  theories  did  not  account  for  what 
happened;  their  attempt  to  force  modern  indus¬ 
trial  economics  into  the  mold  of  Adam  Smith, 
David  Ricardo,  and  Alfred  Marshall  was  a  fail¬ 
ure.  I  for  one  attempted  it  in  “The  American 
Economic  Republic”  four  years  ago  and  before 
that  in  the  “Capitalist  Revolution  and  Power 
Without  Property.”  No  use;  they  kept  on  cram¬ 
ming  a  left  foot  into  a  traditional  right  shoe. 

Galbraith  accepts  the  theory  of  the  corpo¬ 
rate  revolution.  But  he  goes  further.  He  main¬ 


tains  the  changes  are  not  quantitative  but  chem¬ 
ical.  Men  working  in  corporate-complexes  do 
not  act  like  units  of  capitalism — because  they 
are  not  capitalists.  His  chapter  “General  Theory 
of  Motivation”  discards  conventional  profit  “in¬ 
centives”;  instead,  men  seek  identification  and 
adaptation.  Galbraith  finds  power  neither  in 
capital  nor  in  labor  nor  in  entrepreneurs,  but 
in  the  association  of  men  of  diverse  technical 
knowledge  organized  effectively  for  corporate 
goals.  In  sober  print,  a  licensed  and  practicing 
professional  economist  has  recognized  the  di¬ 
lemma.  Of  greater  importance,  he  has  proposed 
a  new  theory.  This  makes  news.  ...  # 

Adolf  A.  Berle  has  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  under  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  is  the  author  of 
many  important  books  on  economics.  This  review  is  re¬ 
printed  with  permission  from  “Saturday  Review,”  where 
it  appeared  June  24,  1967. 

THE  GYPSIES 

by  Jan  Yoors.  Reviewed  by  Phoebe  Adams. 

With  the  luck  of  owning  an  agreeably  lacka¬ 
daisical  father,  Jan  Yoors  now  a  designer  of 
tapestries,  did  what  most  boys  merely  dream  of 
doing.  He  ran  away  with  the  Gypsies,  and  for 
ten  years  or  so  traipsed  around  Eastern  Europe 
with  their  jingling  horse  caravans.  “The  Gyp¬ 
sies”  describes  that  experience,  which  was  much 
less  disorderly  than  legend  leads  one  to  expect. 
According  to  Mr.  Yoors,  Gypsy  society,  al¬ 
though  far-flung,  constantly  on  the  move,  and 
blandly  contemptuous  of  Gaje  law,  is  within 
itself  carefully  organized,  soberly  administered, 
and  severely  honest,  while  the  people  them¬ 
selves  are  a  various,  likable  crew.  “The  Gyp¬ 
sies”  is  unsensational  and  unsentimental — a  re¬ 
spectful,  affectionate  tribute  to  the  “race  of 
strangers”  who  became  the  author’s  adopted 
kin.  • 

Phoebe  Adams  regularly  reviews  books  for  “ The 
Atlantic  Monthly  ”  (c)  1967,  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Talking  books 

The  following  talking  books  were  recently  recorded 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City,  and  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
They  are  now  available  on  loan  from  your  Regional 
Library.  For  the  address  of  your  Regional  Library, 
consult  pages  88-90  of  the  “Catalog  of  Talking 
Books,  1964-1965." 


NONFICTION 

THE  AERONAUTS;  A  HISTORY  OF  BALLOON¬ 
ING,  1783-1903  TB  1689 

by  Lionel  Thomas  Caswell  Rolt,  read  by  Guy 
Sorel,  7R.  AFB 

■  Balloons,  the  first  devices  which  enabled 
men  to  move  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
were  linked  with  theories,  experiments,  trag¬ 
edies,  and  successes  for  over  a  century,  until 
in  1903  the  invention  of  the  aeroplane  put  an 
end  to  their  development.  This  exciting  and 
readable  account  contains  much  information. 

THE  ARTS  TB  1604 

by  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon,  read  by  Andy 
Chappell,  18R.  APH 

■  The  author,  a  skillful  popularizer  of  schol¬ 
arly  knowledge,  wrote  this  book  to  enlighten 
the  general  reader.  Published  in  1937,  it 
covers  painting,  architecture,  music,  sculp¬ 
ture,  the  theater,  and  most  of  the  minor  arts 
from  the  earliest  times.  Reading  it  should 
greatly  enhance  the  layman’s  understanding 
and  appreciation. 

BEST  BOOK  OF  TRUE  SEA  STORIES  TB1697 

edited  by  Robert  A.  Rosenbaum,  read  by 
House  Jameson,  8R.  AFB 

■  Taken  from  adult  books  of  sailors’  experi¬ 
ences  with  ships  and  the  sea,  these  19  selec¬ 


tions  range  in  subject  from  the  whalers  and 
slave  ships  of  the  19th  century  to  the  atomic 
submarine  “Triton.”  The  exciting  episodes, 
especially  the  submarine  adventures,  may 
lead  readers  to  try  the  entire  story.  For 
young  adults. 

BIRDS  IN  OUR  LIVES  TB  1691 

edited  by  Alfred  Stefferud,  read  by  Donald  Ho- 
taling,  16R.  AFB 

H  A  compilation  of  writings  about  birds  in  all 
their  aspects  and  the  ways  in  which  they  af¬ 
fect  human  life,  economically,  esthetically, 
scientifically,  and  recreationally.  Among  the 
topics  are  birds  in  fine  arts  and  on  coins, 
methods  of  attracting  birds,  falconry,  and 
sanctuaries,  along  with  more  practical  con¬ 
siderations.  This  is  a  treat  for  any  bird  lover. 

THE  BLACK  ARTS  TB  1686 

by  Richard  Cavendish,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt, 
11R.  With  booklet  of  diagrams  in  large 
print.  AFB 

■  The  interested  reader  can  satisfy  his  curi¬ 
osity  on  almost  any  phase  of  magic  in  this 
comprehensive  treatment.  It  covers  numer¬ 
ology,  alchemy,  astrology,  ritual  magic,  devil 
worship,  and  other  practices  down  through 
the  ages.  The  author  defines  black  magic  as 
a  “titanic  attempt  to  exalt  the  stature  of  man, 
to  put  man  in  the  place  which  religious 
thought  reserves  for  God.” 
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BLACK  IS  BEST;  THE  RIDDLE  OF  CASSIUS 
CLAY  TB  1732 

by  Jack  Olsen,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  5R. 
AFB 

■  That  phenomenon  of  the  sports  world,  the 
heavy-weight  champion  prizefighter  known  as 
Muhammad  Ali,  is  the  subject  of  an  objective 
study  by  an  experienced  reporter.  Much  of 
the  story  of  his  first  twenty-five  years,  his 
family  and  boyhood  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  his  becoming  a  boxer,  is  told  in  Clay’s 
own  words.  He  emerges  as  an  original,  para¬ 
doxical,  confused  character  whose  destiny  is 
not  yet  plain. 

THE  BROKEN  SEAL;  THE  STORY  OF  OPER¬ 
ATION  MAGIC  AND  THE  PEARL  HARBOR 
DISASTER  TB  1696 

by  Ladislas  Farago,  read  by  John  Cannon,  9R. 
AFB 

■  For  two  decades  before  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  the  United  States  and  Japan  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  cryptological  war,  striving  to  break 
each  other's  codes  while  keeping  their  own 
secret.  How  the  attack  could  take  place,  after 
the  American  triumph  over  Japanese  experts, 
is  explained  in  this  book,  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  hitherto  unavailable.  The  author  tells  his 
exciting  story  with  a  fine  sense  of  drama. 

A  CHILD  WIDOW’S  STORY  TB  1676 

by  Monica  Felton,  read  by  Ethel  Everett,  6R. 
AFB 

■  In  19th-century  India  arranged  marriages 
between  children  were  common.  If  the  youth¬ 
ful  husband  died,  his  widow’s  lot  was  one  of 
drudgery  and  mistreatment  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.  The  subject  of  this  account,  however, 
had  an  enlightened  father  who  saved  her  from 
such  a  fate  and  helped  her  to  secure  a  college 
degree  and  a  teaching  career.  Through  con¬ 
versations  with  her  in  her  distinguished  old 
age,  the  writer  shows  her  accomplishment  in 
changing  public  opinion. 


CHINA  AND  THE  CHINESE  TB  1701 

by  Lyn  Harrington,  read  by  Arnold  Moss,  5R. 
AFB 

0  The  author  documents  her  account  of  con¬ 
temporary  urban  and  rural  China  with  first¬ 
hand  observations  and  interviews  during  a 
recent  tour;  emphasis  is  on  internal  affairs 
and  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  Brief  attention 
is  given  to  Taiwan,  Macao,  Tibet,  and  to 
China’s  relations  with  other  countries.  For 
young  adults. 


COOKING  WITHOUT  RECIPES  TB  1647 

by  Helen  Levison  Worth,  read  by  Eugenia 
Rawls,  10R.  AFB 

■  The  unskilled  cook  can  learn  much  from 
this  down-to-earth  guide,  which  emphasizes 
the  fundamentals  of  food  selection,  storage, 
and  preparation.  It  concentrates  on  funda¬ 
mental  cooking  principles,  with  the  basic  as¬ 
sumption  that  cooking  is  an  art  based  on  a 
science.  The  author  has  adapted  gourmet 
recipes  to  fit  contemporary  food  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  has  included  a  helpful  Potpourri  of 
Cooking  Aids. 


THE  DAY  LINCOLN  WAS  SHOT  TB  1690 

by  James  Alonzo  Bishop,  read  by  House 
Jameson,  7R.  AFB 

■  The  last  twenty-four  hours  of  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  life  are  reconstructed  in  detail  but 
without  tedious  minutiae,  and  with  a  tension 
as  great  as  if  the  ending  of  the  story  were  not 
known.  This  is  a  streamlined  suspense  story, 
told  accurately  and  with  restraint. 
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EIGHT  BELLS,  AND  ALL’S  WELL  TB  1341 

by  Daniel  V.  Gallery,  read  by  John  Cannon, 
7R.  AFB 

■  In  breezy  style,  a  retired  rear  admiral  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  writes  his  autobiography.  Most 
of  the  story  is  devoted  to  his  experiences  in 
World  War  II,  in  Iceland,  as  captain  of  the 
carrier  “Guadalcanal,”  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  intermittently  in  Washington.  Many 
amusing  anecdotes  and  personal  opinions, 
often  controversial,  make  this  lively  reading. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  RELIGIONS  TB  1355 

by  Paul  Tillich,  read  by  Frederick  Wolf,  2R. 
AFB 

■  Tillich’s  last  lecture,  delivered  in  Chicago 
just  before  his  death,  is  accompanied  by 
three  other  addresses,  also  concerned  with 
religious  aspects  of  man’s  present  cultural 
engrossment.  The  book  opens  with  three  trib¬ 
utes  to  the  eminent  teacher  and  scholar.  (In 
container  with:  On  the  Boundary  by  Tillich.) 


GENERAL  ALARM;  A  DRAMATIC  ACCOUNT 
OF  FIRES  AND  FIRE-FIGHTING  IN  AMER¬ 
ICA  TB  1677 

by  Charles  Fry  Haywood,  read  by  Robert 
Readick,  6R.  AFB 

■  In  his  history  of  fire  fighting  the  author 
incorporates  exciting  accounts  of  some  of  the 
famous  conflagrations,  including  those  at  the 
Triangle  Shirtwaist  Factory,  the  Cocoanut 
Grove,  the  Iroquois  Theater,  and  the  Empire 
State  Building.  His  aim  is  not  merely  to  enter¬ 
tain  but  to  show  how  fires  get  out  of  control 
and  how  they  can  be  prevented.  This  should 
be  popular  with  both  adults  and  young  adults. 


GOOD  DIGGING;  THE  STORY  OF  ARCHAE¬ 
OLOGY  TB  1720 

by  Dorothy  and  Joseph  Samachson,  read  by 
Milton  Metz,  4R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  A  straightforward,  comprehensive  account 
of  the  fascinating  science  of  archaeology.  The 
authors  trace  its  development,  appraise  its 
value,  and  tell  the  stories  of  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  “digs”  around  the  world.  They  show 
how  it  is  tied  in  with  such  other  disciplines 
as  anthropology,  geology,  history,  and  botany, 
discuss  some  famous  frauds,  and  explain 
Carbon-14  dating.  For  young  adults. 


GREAT  UNDERSEA  ADVENTURES  TB  1698 

edited  by  Helen  Wright  and  Samuel  Rapport, 
read  by  Guy  Sorel,  7R.  AFB 
■  Selections  from  Jacques-Yves  Cousteau, 
Jacques  Piccard,  Rachel  Carson,  and  other 
experts  telling  of  free  diving,  fighting,  work¬ 
ing,  salvaging,  and  living  under  the  sea, 
oceanographic  marvels,  and  other  aspects  of 
underwater  exploration  and  discovery.  Of  in¬ 
terest  to  young  adults. 
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THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD;  A  TALE 
OF  THE  GREATEST  LIFE  EVER  LIVED 

TB  1714 

by  Fulton  Oursler,  read  by  Andy  Chappell, 
10R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  The  Life  of  Jesus,  from  the  foretelling  of 
his  birth  to  the  Ascension,  is  retold  in  simple, 
modern  language  which  closely  follows  the 
four  Gospels.  This  popular  book  can  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  anyone  from  junior  high  school  on. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  TOMORROW  TB  1646 

by  Jean  Thompson,  read  by  Joan  Lorring,  4R. 
AFB 

■  The  problems  and  fears  of  an  unmarried 
mother  are  revealed  in  this  touching  journal, 
kept  by  a  girl  while  she  lived  in  a  Salvation 
Army  home.  At  first  overwhelmed  with  self- 
pity,  she  learned  to  accept  her  situation  and 
responsibility  for  her  actions,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  for  giving  up  the  baby.  Of  interest 
to  young  adults  and  their  elders. 

I’LL  TRADE  YOU  AN  ELK  TB  1682 

by  Charles  A.  Goodrum,  read  by  Larry  Robin¬ 
son,  4R.  AFB 

■  Entertaining  recollections  of  family  life 
during  the  1930’s.  The  author's  father  had 
the  job  of  running  the  zoo  in  Wichita,  Kansas, 
and  made  up  for  the  lack  of  funds  by  clever 
publicity,  gifts,  barter,  and  exchange.  Lovers 
of  animals  and  people  will  enjoy  the  account. 

IN  THEIR  OWN  WORDS;  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  NEGRO,  1865-1916  TB  1741 

edited  by  Milton  Meltzer,  read  by  Frederick 
O’Neal,  3R.  AFB 

■  Volume  II  of  this  significant  history  of  the 
American  Negro  covers  the  period  between 
the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I.  The  compiler 
has  made  a  judicious  selection  from  speeches, 
journals,  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
other  documents.  For  young  adults. 


IVAN  SANDERSON’S  BOOK  OF  GREAT  JUN¬ 
GLES  TB  1688 

by  Ivan  Terence  Sanderson,  read  by  Robert 
Donley,  10R.  AFB 

■  Natural  history  combines  with  adventure 
in  this  popularly  written,  comprehensive  view 
of  the  true  jungles,  or  tropical  rain  forests,  of 
the  world.  On  the  basis  of  his  own  observa¬ 
tions  and  those  of  the  native  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  the  studies  of  experts,  the  author  de¬ 
scribes  the  beauty  and  strangeness  of  the 
vast  unexplored  lands  and  their  inhabitants, 
human  and  otherwise. 


KON-TIKI:  ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC  BY  RAFT 

TB  1713 

by  Thor  Heyerdahl,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  6R. 
APH 

■  The  story  of  a  voyage  from  Peru  to  Tahiti, 
made  by  six  hardy  young  Norwegians  on  a 
raft  of  balsa  logs.  The  purpose  was  to  test  the 
author’s  theory  that  the  original  settlers  of 
Polynesia  might  have  come  from  South 
America  by  following  the  ocean  currents,  but 
a  byproduct  was  this  absorbing  account  of  a 
perilous  and  successful  venture. 


THE  KREMLIN’S  HUMAN  DILEMMA;  RUSSIA 
AFTER  HALF  A  CENTURY  OF  REVOLUTION 

TB  1624 

by  Maurice  Gerschon  Hindus,  read  by  Guy 
Sorel,  11R.  AFB 

■  A  seasoned  observer,  who  has  been  writing 
about  Russia  since  the  Revolution,  here  tells 
of  his  three  latest  visits,  the  most  recent  of* 
which  was  in  1965.  His  lively  style  and  eye  for 
interesting  details  make  for  very  good  read-  i 
ing,  as  he  presents  a  balanced  account  of 
conditions  in  Russia  today,  notes  changes 
that  have  taken  place,  and  gives  his  ideas  of 
what  the  future  may  bring. 
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THE  LABOR  REVOLUTION;  TRADE  UNIONS 
IN  A  NEW  AMERICA  TB  1679 

by  Gus  Tyler,  read  by  John  Cannon,  7R.  AFB 
■  A  union  official  of  many  years'  standing, 
the  author  is  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
the  labor  movement  in  America.  He  believes 
that,  having  organized  first  the  skilled  crafts¬ 
men  and  then  the  industrial  workers,  it  will 
meet  the  new  challenges  of  automation,  racial 
integration,  and  the  shift  from  blue-collar 
workers  to  service  and  professional  white-col¬ 
lar  workers.  The  book  is  a  significant  ap¬ 
praisal  of  where  labor  stands  today  and  where 
it  can  go  in  the  future. 


MAN  OF  STEEL;  JOSEPH  STALIN  TB  1737 

by  Jules  Archer,  read  by  Leon  Janney,  4R. 
AFB 

h  Conditions  in  Russia  in  the  early  20th 
century  make  a  vivid  background  for  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rise  of  Joseph  Stalin.  The  dic¬ 
tator  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  shown  as  person¬ 
ally  ambitious,  cunning  in  playing  his  foes 
against  each  other,  and  determined  to  make 
his  country  a  great  industrial  nation.  For 
young  adults. 


MAZO  DE  LA  ROCHE  OF  JALNA  TB  1725 

by  Ronald  Hambleton,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  7R.  APH 

■  All  those  who  have  read  about  the  White- 
oak  family  of  Jalna  will  enjoy  this  informal 
study,  in  which  facts  are  separated  from  the 
legends  often  fostered  by  Miss  De  La  Roche 
herself.  Awarding  her  the  position  of  chief 
mourner  of  England’s  dying  influence  in  Can¬ 
ada,  the  author  links  real  people  and  places 
.  with  their  counterparts  in  her  writings  and 
gives  her  work  serious  critical  attention. 


ON  THE  BOUNDARY  TB  1355 

by  Paul  Tillich,  read  by  Frederick  Wolf,  2R. 
AFB 

■  One  of  the  greatest  of  modern  theolo¬ 
gians,  the  late  Paul  Tillich  was  also  one  of  the 
first  German  scholars  to  speak  out  against 
Hitler  and,  as  a  consequence,  spent  his  last 
30  years  in  the  United  States.  This  essay  ex¬ 
plains  his  system  of  thought  concerning  the 
boundary  between  existentialism  and  reli¬ 
gion.  (In  container  with:  The  Future  of  Reli¬ 
gions  by  Tillich.) 


ORBIT  OF  CHINA  TB  1684 

by  Harrison  Evans  Salisbury,  read  by  Alan 
Hewitt,  5R.  AFB 

■  An  astute  observer  and  seasoned  reporter, 
the  author  was  assigned  by  the  "New  York 
Times”  to  travel  around  the  perimeter  of 
China,  interviewing  people  of  all  ranks  in  the 
countries  through  which  he  passed.  His  con¬ 
clusions,  that  a  positive,  cooperative  attitude 
toward  China  is  essential  to  world  peace, 
make  this  book  rewarding  reading  for  all 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  subject. 


PEARY,  THE  EXPLORER  AND  THE  MAN 

TB  1683 

by  John  Edward  Weems,  read  by  Donald  Ho- 
taling,  7R.  AFB 

■  The  American  who  discovered  the  North 
Pole  in  1909  is  treated  in  a  well-rounded  bi¬ 
ography  based  on  diaries,  journals,  letters, 
and  family  papers  which  were  recently  opened 
for  the  first  time.  The  explorer  is  seen  as  a 
trained  engineer,  efficient,  professional,  and 
above  all  ambitious.  Liberal  quotations  from 
his  letters  and  diaries  show,  too,  his  poetic, 
emotional  side.  This  is  a  moving  account,  with 
its  theme  of  American  spirit  and  ingenuity 
versus  the  polar  wastes. 
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THE  PEOPLE  OF  JAPAN  TB  1702 

by  Pearl  S.  Buck,  read  by  Ethel  Everett,  5R. 
AFB 

■  The  author  compares  the  Japan  she  knew 
as  a  child  with  the  country  and  its  people  as 
she  observed  them  during  recent  visits.  Her 
sympathetic  report,  which  does  not  overlook 
the  flaws,  covers  family  life,  the  position  of 
women,  attitude  toward  sex,  the  American 
influence,  and  persisting  traditions,  among 
other  topics.  Of  interest  to  young  adults. 

A  PRECOCIOUS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  TB  1673 

by  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko,  read  by  Norman 
Rose,  2R.  AFB 

■  A  series  of  informal  recollections  by  a 
young  Russian  poet  who  was  called  one  of  the 
most  angry,  talented,  and  idealistic  writers 
of  his  generation.  (In  container  with:  Selected 
Poems  by  Yevtushenko.) 

PSYCHOLOGY  IN  ACTION  TB  1699 

by  Margaret  Oldroyd  Hyde  and  Edward  S. 
Marks,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock,  3R.  AFB 

■  The  authors  describe  the  work  of  various 
kinds  of  psychologists  (clinical,  experimental, 
counseling,  educational,  and  others)  with  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  ages  and  many  kinds  of  problems. 
For  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 

ROUNDUP;  A  NEBRASKA  READER  TB  1653 

edited  by  Virginia  Faulkner,  read  by  Robert 
Donley,  14R.  AFB 

■  The  State  that  celebrates  its  centennial 
in  1967  is  here  pictured  in  all  its  aspects: 
history,  weather,  geography,  travel,  and  peo¬ 
ple,  including  some  famous  native  sons  and 
daughters.  Though  most  of  these  pieces  are 
nonfiction,  there  are  copious  extracts  from 
the  novels  of  Willa  Cather.  The  collection  will 
furnish  hours  of  entertainment. 


SELECTED  POEMS  TB  1673 

by  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko,  read  by  Norman 
Rose,  2R.  AFB 

■  The  work  of  a  young  Russian  poet  who  has 
attained  great  popularity  in  the  United  States. 
Varied  in  subject  matter  and  mood,  the  poems 
have  strength,  vigor,  and  a  fresh  and  vivid 
touch.  (In  container  with:  A  Precocious  Auto¬ 
biography  by  Yevtushenko.) 

SIGMUND  FREUD  TB  1700 

by  Francine  Klagsbrun,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock,  3R.  AFB 

■  A  biography  of  the  man  now  considered 
the  father  of  psychoanalysis,  from  the  time  he 
first  began  to  probe  the  depths  of  the  human 
mind  when  he  was  faced  with  hysteria  pa¬ 
tients  until  his  work  opened  up  an  entirely 
new  branch  of  science.  For  young  adults. 

STILLMEADOW  CALENDAR;  A  COUNTRY¬ 
WOMAN'S  JOURNAL  TB  1678 

by  Gladys  Taber,  read  by  Connie  Lembcke, 
5R.  AFB 

■  The  author  has  written  in  several  books  of 
the  charming  old  Connecticut  farmhouse 
which  has  been  her  home  for  many  years.  This 
diary  of  the  small  events  of  the  year  dealing 
with  nature,  housekeeping,  guests,  and  dogs, 
is  a  series  of  contented,  thoughtful  pieces  to 
be  enjoyed  over  and  over. 

THE  STORY  OF  GANDHI  TB  1687 

by  Taya  Zinkin,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  3R.  AFB 

■  A  biography  of  the  great  leader  who,  by 
the  methods  of  nonviolent  resistance  which  I 
he  devised,  played  a  major  part  in  freeing  the 
people  of  India  from  British  domination  and 
from  the  slavery  of  caste.  The  author  explains 
Gandhi’s  ideas  and  principles  and  vividly  de¬ 
scribes  how  he  put  them  into  practice.  For 
young  adults. 
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THE  STORY  OF  VIETNAM;  A  BACKGROUND 
BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  TB  1723 

by  Hal  Dareff,  read  by  Richard  Janaver,  5R. 
AFB 

■  An  enlightening  and  objective  analysis  of 
the  complex  factors  and  controversial  prob¬ 
lems  in  Vietnam  today.  Tracing  its  political 
history  over  the  past  2,000  years,  the  author 
emphasizes  the  men  and  issues  that  domi¬ 
nated  the  scene  from  the  late  19th  century 
to  the  present.  For  young  adults. 

TALKING  BOOKS,  ADULT,  1964-65  TB  1774 

by  U.  S.  Library  of  Congress,  Division  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  read  by 
Van  Vance,  7R.  APH 

TEACHER  IN  AMERICA  TB  1692 

by  Jacques  Barzun,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
8R.  AFB 

■  Published  in  1945,  this  book  has  become 
something  of  a  classic.  The  author,  dean  of 
faculties  at  Columbia  University,  writes  as  a 
teacher  of  English,  commenting  wittily  and 
often  critically  on  the  academic  scene  and  in¬ 
tellectual  life  on  American  campuses.  His 
fundamental  belief  is  that  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  cannot  replace  teaching,  nor  can  edu¬ 
cation  be  a  substitute  for  the  ability  to  think. 

THE  TROUBLE  BUSH  TB  1726 

by  Earl  Schenck  Miers,  read  by  Robert  Don¬ 
ley,  7R.  AFB 

■  The  author  recalls  his  childhood,  after  the 
first  World  War,  in  lower-middle-class  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  in  New  Jersey,  his  education  at  Rut¬ 
gers,  and  his  work  as  writer  of  many  books, 
editor  for  A.  A.  Knopf,  and  director  of  Rutgers 
University  Press.  All  this  was  accomplished 
by  a  victim  of  cerebral  palsy,  with  the  un¬ 
skilled  but  loyal  aid  of  his  parents.  The  story 
is  rough  in  places,  moving  in  others,  and  ends 
with  two  chapters  on  Miers’  work  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  handicapped  children. 


TWO  LIVES  TB  1671 

by  Peter  Marshall,  read  by  Michael  C.  Lau¬ 
rence,  3R.  AFB 

■  A  young  Englishman  tells  the  story  of  the 
attack  of  polio  which  left  him  almost  com¬ 
pletely  paralyzed  at  age  19.  In  its  harsh  truth 
and  youthful  rejection  of  compromise,  it  is 
tough  and  realistic  and  commands  the  read¬ 
er’s  admiration. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE 

TB  1703 

by  Charles  Rhind  Joy,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  4R. 
AFB 

■  Boys  and  girls  of  nine  countries  comment 
on  life  in  the  city  or  on  the  farm,  their  fami¬ 
lies,  schools,  homes,  experiences,  aims,  and 
hopes.  Countries  included  are:  Austria,  Fin¬ 
land,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  Romania,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  East  Ger¬ 
many.  For  young  adults. 


FICTION 


ADMIRAL  HORNBLOWER  IN  THE  WEST  IN¬ 
DIES  TB  1693 

by  Cecil  Scott  Forester,  read  by  Michael  C. 
Laurence,  7R.  AFB 

■  This  collection  of  loosely  related  episodes 
is,  like  its  predecessors,  full  of  vigorous  ac¬ 
tion  which  is  never  obscured  by  the  details 
of  naval  procedure,  the  subtleties  of  sailing,  or 
touches  of  authentic  local  color.  The  last 
story  recounts  the  culminating  days  of  Horn- 
blower's  career  in  active  service. 
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THE  BAREFOOT  MAILMAN  TB  1641 

by  Theodore  Pratt,  read  by  Bucky  Kozlow,  5R. 
AFB 

■  There  is  a  quiet  charm  about  this  novel  of 
Florida  in  the  1880’s  when  a  mail  carrier 
walked  the  beach  between  Palm  Beach  and 
Miami.  Stephen’s  adventures  are  related  with 
beguiling  good  humor  and  are  set  in  brilliant, 
affectionate  descriptions  of  the  Florida  coast. 
Here  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  treasury  of 
Deep  South  Americana. 

DAWN’S  EARLY  LIGHT  TB  1601 

by  Elswyth  Thane,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  8R. 
APH 

■  A  pleasant  historical  romance,  set  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Julian 
Day,  a  shy  young  Englishman,  becomes  a 
schoolmaster  in  Williamsburg,  then  a  major 
in  the  Continental  Army,  and  eventually  real¬ 
izes  which  girl  he  really  loves. 

THE  FALL  TB  1738 

by  Albert  Camus,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  3R.  AFB 

■  A  philosophical  novel  in  the  form  of  a 
long  monolog.  A  man  realizes  that  he  is  kind 
to  others  only  to  satisfy  his  vanity,  and  the 
consequent  feeling  of  guilt  makes  him  devote 
himself  to  convincing  people  that  they,  too, 
are  guilty.  In  power,  sincerity,  and  beauty  of 
style  the  book  is  considered  a  masterpiece. 

THE  FOXES  OF  HARROW  TB  1711 

by  Frank  Yerby,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  13R. 
APH 

■  All  the  color  and  atmosphere  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  in  the  troubled  years  before  the  Civil 
War  are  re-created  in  this  story  of  Stephen 
Fox.  It  tells  how  he  arrived  on  a  pig  boat  and 
the  means  by  which  he  acquired  a  plantation, 
a  great  house,  two  wives,  and  a  mistress. 


GIDEON'S  WRATH  TB  1694 

by  J.  J.  Marric,  read  by  Michael  C.  Laurence, 
5R.  AFB 

■  Having  to  deal  with  three  kinds  of  crime  at 
once  was  nothing  new  to  Gideon  of  Scotland 
Yard.  A  woman's  murder,  of  which  the  hus¬ 
band  was  suspected,  was  fairly  routine.  The 
photographer  who  liked  to  make  studies  of 
nude  models  bothered  him,  but  what  made 
him  really  angry  was  the  sudden  wave  of 
desecrations  of  many  churches,  of  all  de¬ 
nominations.  Put  on  his  mettle,  he  succeeded 
brilliantly  in  apprehending  the  criminal. 

THE  GOOD  EARTH  TB  1578 

by  Pearl  S.  Buck,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  7R. 
APH  (Re-recording) 

■  The  story  of  a  Chinese  peasant  and  his 
passionate,  dogged  accumulation  of  land,  in 
the  face  of  famine,  drought,  and  revolution. 
This  authentic  portrayal  received  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1932  and  has  become  a  classic. 

JALNA  TB  1739 

by  Mazo  De  La  Roche,  read  by  Patricia  Falk- 
enhain,  7R.  AFB 

■  An  old  favorite  is  this  family  story  of  a  Ca¬ 
nadian  dynasty.  From  Gran,  a  formidable  lady 
of  99,  to  nine-year-old  Wakefield,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Jalna  are  an  affectionate,  warring 
group  of  strong  personalities,  each  in  his  own 
way  fascinating  to  the  reader. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  WINE  TB  1681 

by  Mary  Renault,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt,  10R. 
AFB 

■  The  discriminating  reader  will  appreciate 
this  novel  which  re-creates  ancient  Greece  in 
the  story  of  a  young  Athenian  of  good  family. 
It  is  a  well-rounded  picture  of  the  culture,  in¬ 
cluding  the  prevalence  of  homosexuality 
which  was  considered  the  ideal  type  of  love. 
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THE  LATE  BOURGEOIS  WORLD  TB  1306 

by  Nadine  Gordimer,  read  by  Nanne  Magor, 
3R.  AFB 

■  In  this  thoughtful,  beautifully  composed 
tale,  the  racial  conflict  in  South  Africa  is  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a  suburban  white  woman 
who  sympathizes  with  the  black  political  ac¬ 
tivists.  The  presentation  is  more  intimate 
than  ideological,  as  she  reflects  on  the  life  of 
her  ex-husband,  now  a  suicide,  and  on  her 
son,  her  job,  and  her  lover,  the  concerns  of 
her  present  existence.  (In  container  with: 
Valparaiso  by  Freeling.) 


LIGHT  CAVALRY  ACTION  TB  1674 

by  John  Harris,  read  by  Michael  C.  Laurence, 
7R.  AFB 

■  Relevant  to  our  times  is  the  central  situa¬ 
tion  in  this  gripping  story,  for  it  deals  with 
British  “observers"  sent  to  bolster  the  White 
Russian  cause  at  the  close  of  World  War  I. 
A  libel  case  is  being  tried  to  determine 
whether  the  famous  action  at  Danoi  took 
place  as  represented,  and  flashbacks  bring 
alive  the  whole  scene  of  adventure,  war,  and 
narrow  escape. 


MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT  TB  1580 

by  Charles  Dickens,  read  by  George  Walsh, 
24R.  APH 

■  This  novel  is  notable  for  its  young  hero's 
adventures  in  America,  which  Dickens  de¬ 
picted  in  a  manner  very  distasteful  to  his 
American  public.  After  nearly  dying  of  fever, 
Martin  returns  home  and  is  finally  able  to 
i  marry  his  true  love.  Two  of  the  memorable 
j  characters  are  Pecksniff  and  Sarah  Gamp. 


THE  PURLOINED  PAPERWEIGHT  TB  1695 

by  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  4R. 
AFB 

■  The  dreamy  world  of  upper-class  England 
in  the  1930’s  is  still  intact  in  this  bit  of  vin¬ 
tage  Wodehouse.  At  Ashby  Hall  the  poverty- 
stricken  owner,  the  rich  American  to  whom 
he  hopes  to  sell  the  house,  a  young  man  in 
love  with  a  girl  engaged  to  another  man,  and 
assorted  bailiffs  and  butlers  help  to  thicken 
the  plot  about  an  18th-century  paperweight 
that  keeps  changing  hands. 


REBECCA  TB  1708 

by  Daphne  Du  Maurier,  read  by  Dale  Carter, 
10R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  Rebecca,  the  glamorous  mistress  of  a 
great  English  estate,  had  died  eight  months 
before  Maxim  de  Winter  brought  a  young  and 
frightened  second  wife  to  live  there.  Mystery, 
intrigue,  and  violence  end  in  the  revelation 
of  what  had  caused  Rebecca’s  death,  bring¬ 
ing  peace  to  the  new  marriage.  This  ro¬ 
mance  has  been  a  favorite  since  the  1930’s. 


SIDDHARTHA  TB  1705 

by  Hermann  Hesse,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  3R. 
AFB 

■  An  allegory  about  a  young  Brahmin,  clas¬ 
sic  in  its  proportions  and  style.  Siddhartha, 
endowed  with  all  the  virtues,  goes  through 
the  fire  of  various  experiences  before  reach¬ 
ing,  at  last,  a  state  of  peace  and  holiness. 
Those  who  are  sincerely  trying  to  find  their 
own  individuality  and  peace  may  find  this  a 
helpful  guide.  Of  interest  to  young  adults. 
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THE  THOUSAND  HOUR  DAY  TB  1680 

by  W.  S.  Kuniczak,  read  by  Norman  Rose, 
21R.  AFB 

■  This  stirring,  panoramic  novel  is  the  story 
of  Poland’s  desperate,  hopeless  resistance  to 
the  German  attack  in  the  fall  of  1929. 
Against  this  background  the  author  examines 
the  lives  of  half  a  dozen  characters,  most 
notably  an  old  Polish  general,  and  shows  us 
the  cruelty  and  irrationality  of  war.  It  is  a 
long  book  but  it  is  written  in  a  straightforward 
style,  with  uncomplicated  syntax  and  laconic 
dialogue. 


TRUSTEE  FROM  THE  TOOLROOM  TB  1740 

by  Nevil  Shute,  read  by  Allan  Ashbolt,  8R. 
AFB 

■  The  title  character  is  an  unassuming  little 
man  who  is  faced  with  an  almost  impossible 
task  and  finds  that  he  has  friends  around  the 
world  to  help  him  do  it.  There  is  no  deep  so¬ 
cial  significance  or  complicated  delving  into 
past  lives;  this  is  just  a  good,  exciting  story 
in  which  everything  turns  out  well. 


LA  VIDA  INUTIL  DE  PITO  PEREZ  TB  1721 

by  Jose  Ruben  Romero,  read  by  Luis  Van 
Rooten,  3R.  AFB 

■  A  best  seller  in  Mexico  for  the  past  25 
years,  this  picaresque  tale  is  set  in  a  small 
provincial  town.  Pito  Perez,  an  anti-hero, 
spends  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  integrate  his 
own  battered,  disjointed,  embittered  person¬ 
ality.  He  is  not  a  man  of  physical  courage; 
humor  is  his  sharpest  weapon  and  nothing 
is  too  sacrosanct  for  his  mockery.  In  his 
rutile  search  for  his  own  identity  he  symbol¬ 
izes  modern  man. 


YANKEE  STRANGER  TB  1614 

by  Elswyth  Thane,  read  by  Mitzi  Friedlander, 
9R.  APH 

■  Some  of  the  characters  in  this  Civil  War 
novel  are  descended  from  those  in  “Dawn’s 
Early  Light.’’  Eden  Day,  aged  17,  suddenly 
finds  herself  in  love  with  a  handsome  young 
Northerner  who  has  come  to  Williamsburg 
as  a  correspondent,  and  her  remarkable  old 
grandmother  abets  the  romance  through  the 
hard  years  of  conflict.  The  story  has  much 
feminine  appeal. 

JUVENILE  NONFICTION 

AMERICA  IS  BORN;  A  HISTORY  FOR  PETER 

TB  1716 

by  Gerald  White  Johnson,  read  by  Andy  Chap¬ 
pell,  4R.  APH 

h  A  dramatic  and  vigorous  account  of  the 
beginnings  of  our  country,  from  the  voyages 
of  Columbus  through  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  of  1787.  This  introduction  to  Ameri¬ 
can  history  will  have  a  special  meaning  and 
impact  for  readers  in  grades  5-9. 

THE  F.B.I.  TB  1727 

by  Quentin  James  Reynolds,  read  by  Larry 
Robinson,  3R.  AFB 

■  An  informal  introduction  to  the  functions, 
training,  special  assignments  and  techniques, 
and  postwar  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  For  grades  5-8. 

THE  LAND  AND  PEOPLE  OF  MEXICO  TB1722 

by  Elsa  Larralde,  read  by  Luis  Van  Rooten, 
3R.  AFB 

■  This  informal  survey  covers  the  ancient  1 
tribes  of  Mexico,  the  conquest  of  Spain  and 
its  results,  the  winning  of  independence,  and 
Mexico’s  current  problems  and  achieve¬ 
ments.  The  arts,  feasts,  and  national  customs 
also  receive  attention.  For  grades  6-9. 
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LEXINGTON,  CONCORD  AND  BUNKER  HILL 

TB  1619 

by  Francis  Russell,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran, 
3R.  APH 

■  A  description  which  covers  both  political 
and  military  aspects  of  the  opening  events  in 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  leading  per¬ 
sonalities  who  took  part  in  them.  Grades  6-9. 
(In  container  with:  Through  These  Arches.) 


THROUGH  THESE  ARCHES;  THE  STORY  OF 
INDEPENDENCE  HALL  TB  1619 

by  Katherine  Milhous,  read  by  Ed  Kallay, 
2R.  APH 

■  A  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  presented  through  the  eyes 
of  every-day  people  who  have  passed  under 
its  arches.  Grades  5-7.  (In  container  with: 

Lexington,  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill.) 


JUVENILE  FICTION 


CHARLOTTE’S  WEB  TB  1746 

by  Elwyn  Brooks  White,  read  by  Mitzi  Fried- 
lander,  3R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  The  heroine  of  this  tale  is  a  large  gray 
spider,  who  was  determined  to  save  her  dear 
friend,  Wilbur  the  pig,  from  the  fall  slaughter¬ 
ing.  She  was  assisted  by  the  little  girl  in  the 
house,  who  could  talk  to  animals,  and  the 
story  of  their  success  is  a  wise  and  humorous 
fantasy  that  will  appeal  to  many  adults  and 
older  children,  as  well  as  grades  4-7.  (In 
j  container  with:  The  Cricket  in  Times  Square 
|  by  Selden.) 


THE  CRICKET  IN  TIMES  SQUARE  TB  1746 

by  George  Selden,  read  by  George  Walsh, 
2R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  When  Chester  the  cricket  arrived  from  the 
country  by  way  of  a  picnic  basket,  he  was 
adopted  by  Mario,  whose  father  ran  a  news¬ 
stand  in  a  subway  station.  The  discovery  of 
Chester’s  musical  talent  and  his  adventures 
with  his  friends,  a  cat  and  a  mouse,  make  a 
delightfully  humorous  story.  For  grades  3-6. 
(In  container  with:  Charlotte’s  Web  by  White.) 


PETER  PAN  TB  1744 

by  Sir  James  Matthew  Barrie,  read  by  Julie 
Shaw,  4R.  APH  (Re-recording) 
n  Generations  of  children  have  enjoyed  the 
adventures  of  Wendy,  John,  and  Michael 
when  they  flew  away  to  the  Never-Never  Land 
with  Peter,  the  boy  who  refused  to  grow  up. 
The  fairy  Tinker  Bell,  Captain  Hook  and  his 
pirates,  and  the  band  of  Indians  contribute 
to  the  excitement.  For  grades  4-7. 


SECRET  OF  THE  SPOTTED  SHELL  TB  1724 

by  Phyllis  A.  Whitney,  read  by  Connie  Lemb- 
cke,  5R.  AFB 

b  Coming  to  live  with  distant  cousins  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Wendy  Williams  hopes  to  find 
the  loving  home  and  family  she  has  never 
known.  Instead,  the  household  is  unnerved 
by  rumors  and  fears.  Wendy  tries  hard  to 
help,  and  by  the  time  she  has  deciphered  the 
message  hidden  in  a  shell  she  has  a  family 
at  last.  This  is  a  well-plotted  mystery  about 
believable,  complex  people.  For  grades  6-9. 
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THE  YEAR  OF  THE  RACCOON  TB  1660 

by  Lee  Kingman,  read  by  Larry  Robinson, 
4R.  AFB 

■  Fifteen-year-old  Joey  considers  himself  a 
failure  as  compared  to  his  successful  father 
and  brothers — until  he  experiences  the  joy 
and  sorrow  of  keeping  a  pet  raccoon.  For 
grades  5-8. 


Tape  recordings 

The  following  books  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  loan  from  your  own  Regional  Library.  All 
of  these  books  are  recorded  at  3%  i.p.s.,  dual  track 
on  7-inch  reels  of  1800-foot  mylar  tape. 

Tapes  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own 
or  have  access  to  tape  recorders.  The  number  fol¬ 
lowing  each  title  is  the  order  number. 


BLACK  MAN’S  AMERICA  MT  2827 

by  Simeon  Booker,  3  reels 
■  A  review  of  the  Civil  Rights  movement  by 
a  Negro  journalist.  He  writes  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  and  gives  anecdotal  sketches  of  people 
he  knows  in  the  Civil  Rights  movement.  The 
irrelevancy  of  much  of  current  Negro  leader¬ 
ship  to  the  basic  needs  of  their  black  con¬ 
stituents  is  stressed. 


CLARISSA;  OR,  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  YOUNG 
LADY  MT  2322 

by  Samuel  Richardson,  9  reels 
■  Told  through  letters,  this  18th-century 
story  has  a  simple  plot:  to  escape  the  suitor 
forced  on  her  by  her  relentless  family,  Clar¬ 
issa  Harlowe  accepts  protection  from  Love¬ 
lace,  a  rake.  He  ruins  her,  and  Clarissa 
chooses  to  die  rather  than  accept  his  love  or 
her  family’s  scorn. 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD  MT  3247 

by  Thomas  Hardy,  5  reels 

■  A  novel  set  in  rural  England.  Bathsheba 
Everdene  is  a  capable  but  willful  young 
woman  who  owns  a  farm.  Her  involvement  with 
three  men  results  in  a  disastrous  marriage  to 
one,  the  insanity  and  life  imprisonment  of 
another,  and  Bathsheba’s  quiet  but  happy 
union  with  the  third. 

THE  HOBBIT  MT  3377 

by  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien,  3  reels 
n  A  mythical  world,  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
little  beings,  comes  completely  to  life  in  this 
story  of  fantasy  that  embodies  just  about 
every  kind  of  creature  and  adventure  a  fairy 
tale  could  have.  The  story  of  the  hobbit’s  long 
and  arduous  search  for  treasure  is  as  en¬ 
thralling  to  adults  as  to  the  children  for  whom 
it  was  written. 

INVISIBLE  MAN  MT  3331 

by  Ralph  Ellison,  6  reels 

■  Published  a  decade  ago,  this  powerful 
novel  is  still  one  of  the  best  statements  of 
race  prejudice  from  the  Negro  point  of  view. 
The  time  is  the  Depression  years  and  the 
story  moves  from  a  small  Southern  town  to 
Harlem.  Though  there  are  some  brutally 
shocking  incidents,  the  total  effect  is  of  af¬ 
firmation  and  faith  rather  than  of  defeat. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  EARTH  MT  2862 

by  Mark  Twain,  3  reels 

■  A  collection  of  largely  unpublished  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  Mark  Twain  papers.  The  title 
section  presents  a  series  of  letters  sup¬ 
posedly  written  by  Satan,  reporting  on  a  visit 
to  the  “Human-Race  experiment.”  Here 
Twain  takes  some  of  man’s  most  revered  be¬ 
liefs  and  examines  them  in  a  cold  light.  The 
results  range  from  furious  to  funny,  from 
deadly  earnestness  to  frothy  word  play. 
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SEASONS  OF  THE  HEART  MT  2391 

by  Margaret  Abrams,  3  reels 

■  A  Texas  Panhandle  town  in  the  'thirties  is 
the  setting  for  a  family  story  told  with  humor, 
gentleness,  and  compassion.  Mrs.  Malone,  an 
engaging  widow,  taxes  all  her  resources  to 
care  for  her  feckless  son,  aged  36,  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  and  a  couple  of  derelicts  from  the 
local  soup  kitchen.  This  unsentimental  novel 
has  great  feminine  appeal. 

SILAS  MARNER  MT  2158 

by  George  Eliot,  3  reels 

■  In  this  Victorian  tale,  a  poor  weaver  finds 
himself  unjustly  ostracized  and  becomes  with¬ 
drawn,  interested  only  in  hoarding  money. 
The  story  of  his  regeneration  by  a  child  is 
touching  and  sentimental. 

THE  SWING;  THREE  NOVELLAS  MT  2226 

by  Vera  Cacciatore,  2  reels 

■  “The  Swing,"  “The  Bridge,”  and  “Deme- 
trio":  three  novellas  that  present  a  varied 
picture  of  the  Italian  landscape  and  char¬ 
acter.  Man  is  depicted  as  both  the  victim 
and  the  most  beautiful  product  of  his  environ¬ 
ment.  First,  an  Italian  village  is  threatened 
by  landslides;  second,  a  man  becomes  ob¬ 
sessed  with  a  ravenous  river;  third,  a  story 
told  in  the  eerie  stillness  of  a  department 
store  at  night. 

THE  ZIMMERMAN  TELEGRAM  MT  2846 

by  Barbara  Tuchman  (Wertheim),  3  reels 

■  The  story  of  how  the  United  States  went 
to  war  in  1917,  emphasizing  the  events  sur¬ 
rounding  the  celebrated  telegram  sent  by  the 
German  Foreign  Minister,  Arthur  Zimmer- 

,  man,  to  the  German  ambassador  in  Mexico. 

,  The  message  proposed  a  joint  German-Mexi- 
I  can  attack  on  the  United  States  to  win  back 
land  for  the  Mexicans. 
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The  Swing;  Three  Novellas  by  Vera  Cacciatore,  49 
Treasure  Island,  13 

The  Zimmerman  Telegram  by  Barbara  Tuchman 
(Wertheim),  49 

<  TALKING  BOOK  MAGAZINES 

American  Heritage  (bi-monthly) 

The  Atlantic  (monthly)* 

Braille  Technical  Press  (monthly) 

Changing  Times  (monthly)* 

Choice  Magazine  Listening  (bi-monthly) 

Dialogue  (quarterly) 

Ellery  Queen  Mystery  Magazine  (monthly)* 

Farm  Journal  (monthly)* 

Good  Housekeeping  (monthly) 

Harper’s  Magazine  (monthly)* 

Harvest  Years  (monthly) 

Holiday  (monthly) 

Jack  &  Jill  (monthly)* 

Look  (bi-weekly)** 

Natural  History  (monthly) 

New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  (monthly,  Sept. -June)** 
Newsweek  Talking  Magazine  (weekly)* 

Reader’s  Digest  (monthly)* 

Selecciones  del  Readers  Digest  (monthly) 

Sports  Illustrated  (weekly)* 

True  (monthly) 

All  talking  book  magazines  are  available  through 
the  Regional  Libraries;  those  marked  with  one  or 
two  asterisks  are  also  available  on  a  personal  sub¬ 
scription  basis.  For  more  information,  including 
rates,  write  to  the  publisher  indicated. 

*American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1839 
Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40206. 
**American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10011. 

◄  TAPE  MAGAZINES 

Foreign  Affairs  (quarterly) 

Galaxy  (bi-monthly) 

High  Fidelity  (monthly) 

Mel’s  Journal  (quarterly) 

Musical  Quarterly  (quarterly) 

Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal  (monthly,  Oct. -May) 
OST  (monthly) 

Social  Work  (quarterly) 

The  Writer  (monthly) 
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=•  1739  Jalna 

1740  Trustee  From  the  Toolroom 
=]  1741  In  Their  Own  Words,  II 
1744  Peter  Pan 

□  1746  Charlotte’s  Web 

The  Cricket  in  Times  Square 
=  1774  Talking  Books,  Adult,  1964-65 

TALKING  BOOKS 
LISTED  WITH  ARTICLES 

^=  161  The  Fire  Next  Time 

-1  199  The  Negro  Revolt 

LID  217  George  Washington  Carver 
:  1  386  Selections  From  the  Book  of  Liv¬ 

ing  Verse 

=J  450  The  Peaceable  Revolution 

□  487  It’s  Like  This,  Cat 
552  Blues  People 

'  570  Selected  Poems  (Tennyson) 

'  571  Selected  Poems  (Donne) 

— ]  588  Nineteenth-Century  American 
Poetry 


TAPE  RECORDINGS 

Tape  recordings  are  available  only  to  borrowers 
who  own  or  have  access  to  a  tape  recorder.  Care¬ 
fully  check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow  (be  sure 
your  check  marks  do  not  run  over  into  other  boxes). 
For  additional  titles  consult  your  catalog  of  books 
on  magnetic  tapes. 

,[=  MT  2158  Silas  Marner 

[=  MT  2226  The  Swing 

=1  MT  2322  Clarissa 

MT  2391  Seasons  of  the  Heart 

□  MT  2827  Black  Man’s  America 

□  MT  2846  The  Zimmerman  Telegram 

•=  MT  2862  Letters  From  the  Earth 

□  MT  3247  Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd 

□  MT  3331  Invisible  Man 

□  MT  3377  The  Hobbit 


□  632  The  Iliad 

□  698  Why  We  Can’t  Wait 

□  769  Mississippi:  The  Closed  Society 

=  793  Forever  Free 

1=1  836  Off  My  Chest 
=  930  Poems  (Keats) 

Selections  From  .  .  .  Shelley  and 


Byron 

982  Up  From  Slavery 
996  The  Inferno 
1053  This  Is  My  Country  Too 
1092  North  to  Freedom 
1106  Breakthrough  to  the  Big  League 
1137  A  Sense  of  Where  You  Are 
1190  A  Choice  of  Weapons 

1199  My  Lord,  What  A  Morning 

1200  Giants  of  Jazz 
1230  Willie  Mays 
1238  Bond  of  the  Fire 
1315  Go  Up  for  Glory 
1347  In  Their  Own  Words 
1351  American  Negro  Poetry 

On  These  I  Stand 
Selected  Poems  (Hughes) 

1395  Anyplace  But  Here 
1458  Amos  Fortune,  Free  Man 
1533  Selected  Poems  (Coleridge) 

1553  Leaves  of  Grass 

Walt  Whitman:  Man,  Poet,  Philos¬ 
opher 

1574  The  Spy  in  the  Ointment 
1589  Shadow  and  Act 
1616  Surrender 
1673  Ages  of  Man 


RECORDED  MAGAZINES 

In  the  space  provided  below,  list  the  title  of  any 
magazine  that  you  would  like  to  receive  that  you 
are  not  already  receiving.  For  a  complete  list  of  mag¬ 
azines  available  (recorded  on  talking  book  records 
at  16%  rpm  and  on  tape  at  3%  ips),  please  con¬ 
sult  the  two  lists  on  page  51. 
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TALKING  BOOK  TOPICS  is  published  bimonthly  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  with  funds  provided  by  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  distributed  free  of  charge  for  use  by 
or  for  blind  and  physically  handicapped  persons 
who  borrow  books  from  the  Regional  Libraries  and 
their  branches  cooperating  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  program. 

Communications  regarding  editorial  policy,  articles, 
and  announcements  for  publication  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20542. 

Second-class  postage  paid  at  New  York,  New  York, 
and  additional  mailing  offices.  Postmaster:  send 
Form  3579  to  “Talking  Book  Topics,”  15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10011. 

TALKING  BOOK  TOPICS  is  a  magazine  of  book  news 
designed  to  inform  readers  of  developments  and 
activities  in  library  service  for  the  blind  and  phys¬ 
ically  handicapped. 
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In  brief 

SOUNDS  ON  RECORD 

Recordings  of  the  sounds  of  steamboats,  surf, 
brook,  and  forest,  as  well  as  bird  songs,  folk 
songs,  and  stories  may  be  purchased  from  Droll 
Yankees  Inc.,  Box  2447,  Providence,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  02906.  The  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind 
and  Physically  Handicapped,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20542,  has  one  complete  set  of  the  records 
available  for  loan.  • 


ALL  CORRESPONDENCE  RELATING  TO  YOUR  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION  TO  “TALKING  BOOK  TOPICS”  SHOULD 

be  accompanied  by  the  address  label  which  appears 
on  the  back  cover.  Please  attach  it  in  the  space  pro¬ 
vided  below. 

For  change  of  address,  attach  the  label  with  your 
old  address  and  fill  in  your  new  address  in  the  spaces 
provided,  including  the  Zip  Code.  Please  allow  three 
months  for  the  change  to  be  made. 

If  you  wish  to  cancel  your  subscription,  attach  the 
label  and  check  the  box. 

All  correspondence  should  be  sent  to  your  Re¬ 
gional  Library. 

f - 1 
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Address  label  from  back  cover. 


Name  (please  print) 


j  Address 

City  State  Zip 

■  □  Please  cancel  my  subscription. 
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“Be  all  you  can.  Read.” — the  theme  for  the  1 968 
National  Library  Week  Program  to  be  observed 
April  21-27 — has  inspired  the  above  poster  cre¬ 
ated  by  William  Steig  (one  of  a  series  of  four  by 
Mr.  Steig  and  Charles  Saxon,  two  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  most  popular  cartoon-illustrators). 

This  year’s  slogan,  says  Peter  S.  Jennison, 
director  of  the  NLW  Program,  “conveys  a  sense 
of  personal,  individual  renewal  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  posters  speak  to  the  search  for  iden¬ 
tity  and  idealism  in  young  people,  and  the  Wal¬ 
ter  Mitty  dreams  that  linger  in  most  adults.  Our 
chief  effort  this  year  will  be  to  show  how  read¬ 
ing  and  libraries  can  unlock  the  individual’s 
capacities  and  serve  the  disadvantaged  ‘under¬ 
class’  in  American  society  today.” 

National  Library  Week,  now  in  its  1 1th  year, 
is  sponsored  by  the  National  Book  Committee 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation.  The  NLW  Program  is  just  one  of  their 
efforts  to  increase  reading  and  library-use  by 
Americans  of  all  ages  “for  a  better-read,  better- 
informed  America.”  • 


OUR  NEW  SOUNDSHEET— 2 

This  issue  of  “Talking  Book  Topics”  is  the 
second  to  contain  the  soundsheet  recording  of 
the  new  talking  book  and  tape  recording  an¬ 
notations.  The  delay  that  you  experienced  in 
receiving  your  January  issue  was  caused  by 
unforeseen  difficulties  in  binding  the  soundsheet 
into  the  magazines.  For  your  convenience  the 
questionnaire  concerning  the  soundsheet,  which 
appeared  in  the  January  issue,  is  reprinted 
below.  If  you  did  not  make  your  reactions 
known  through  the  first  questionnaire,  you  may 
use  this  one.  Please  send  it  to  your  Regional 
Library. 


TALKING  BOOK  TOPICS  MARCH  1968 

SOUNDSHEET  QUESTIONNAIRE 

DIRECTIONS:  Choose  one  statement  in 
each  section  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
soundsheet,  the  ease  of  handling  it,  the 
content  of  the  recording,  and  the  idea  of 
the  soundsheet  itself  and  write  the  letter 
on  the  line  beside  the  group  of  statements. 

THE  SOUNDSHEET: 

1.  a.  arrived  in  good  condition 

b.  was  bent  but  playable 

c.  was  so  badly  damaged  as  to  be  use¬ 
less 


2.  a.  was  easy  to  handle  on  the  talking 
book  machine 

b.  was  not  very  easy  to  handle  at  first, 
but  should  become  easier  in  time. 

c.  was  impossible  to  handle;  I  shall 
never  get  used  to  it 


[Continued  on  the  next  page.] 
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NEW  POSTAGE  RATES 

Public  Law  90-206  expands  the  free  mailing 
privilege  for  reading  matter,  educational  aids, 
special  devices,  as  well  as  sound  reproducers 
and  writing  equipment  to  physically  handi¬ 
capped  persons  who  cannot  read  conventional 
printed  material.  It  eliminates  the  penny-a- 
pound  rate  now  in  effect  for  certain  types  of 
reading  matter  and  equipment  as  long  as  these 
items  are  provided  for  blind  and  physically 
handicapped  persons  free  of  charge  or  at  cost. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  unsealed  letters 
in  raised  characters,  sight-saving  type,  or  re¬ 
corded  form  may  be  mailed  free  by  blind  or 
physically  handicapped  persons.  At  present,  let- 

- 1 

THE  CONTENT:  j 

3.  a.  please  continue  to  record  annota¬ 
tions  only  I 

b.  please  record  annotations  and  as 
much  of  the  following  material  as  j 
you  have  room  for  (number  in  order 
of  preference): 

_ News  Announcements 

_ Articles 

_ Book  Reviews 


THE  IDEA: 

4.  a.  the  soundsheet  is  useful;  please  con¬ 
tinue  it 

b.  the  soundsheet  is  not  useful  enough 
to  warrant  its  continuance 


COMMENTS: 


Please  return  to  your  Regional  Library. 


ters  mailed  by  blind  persons  are  at  the  third 
class  postage  rates. 

The  Postmaster  General  is  given  the  author¬ 
ity  to  prescribe  size  and  weight  limitations  on 
all  matter  mailed  under  this  section  of  the  law. 

All  material  mailed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  law  should  show  the  words  “Free  Matter 
for  the  Blind  or  Handicapped”  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  the  address  side.  • 


EXPANSION  OF  RECORDING  SERVICES 

Now  in  its  17th  year,  Recording  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  the  national  non-profit  voluntary  organi¬ 
zation  which  has  been  providing  recorded  text¬ 
books  without  charge  to  blind  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  students,  has  expanded  its  free  service 
to  blind  elementary  and  high  school  students. 

It  was  also  announced  that  as  a  result  of  a 
national  awareness  of  the  needs  of  the  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped,  RFB  will  make  its  services 
available  to  students  on  all  levels  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  read  printed  texts  for  reasons  other 
than  blindness. 

An  important  factor  in  the  anticipated  wider 
use  of  RFB’s  service  was  the  organization’s  de¬ 
cision  to  convert  its  recordings  from  long-play¬ 
ing  records  to  tape.  The  conversion,  now  in 
process,  followed  a  national  survey  which  con¬ 
firmed  that  a  majority  of  blind  students  prefer 
their  textbooks  on  tape  rather  than  on  discs.  • 


To  simplify  the  operation  of  talking  book  ma¬ 
chines  the  Telephone  Pioneers  have  been  asked 
to  modify  them  so  that  the  tone  control  switch 
will  be  used  only  to  adjust  the  listening  tone 
and  the  volume  control  switch  will  turn  the 
machine  on  and  start  the  turntable  revolving. 
There  is  no  need  to  request  this  modification;  it 
is  being  done  on  all  machines  that  come  in  for 
repair.  Therefore,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  have 
your  machine  modified  in  this  way,  please 
indicate  this  when  repairs  are  requested.  • 
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Large  type  news 


COOKBOOK  FROM  CAMPBELL’S 
IN  LARGE  PRINT 

A  large  type  edition  of  “A  Campbell  Cookbook; 
Easy  Ways  to  Delicious  Meals”  is  available  from 
Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  332 
South  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107.  • 


GAME  RULES  IN  LARGE  PRINT 

“Dominoes;  Instructions  for  Bergen,  Block 
Game,  Draw  Game,  Matador,  Sebastopol,  Sniff 
and  Tiddly-Wink,”  from  the  revised  edition  of 
“Hoyle’s  Rules  of  Games”  by  Albert  H.  More- 
head,  is  available  in  large  print  from  Howe  Press 
of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts  02172.  • 


SCRIBNER’S  ANNOUNCES 
LARGE  PRINT  LINE 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  a  leading  book  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  announced  that  it  has  begun  publish¬ 
ing  a  series  of  Large  Type  Editions  drawn  from 
the  best-known  titles  that  they  have  published 
in  regular  editions.  Among  those  selected  are 
‘The  Great  Gatsby,”  “The  Snows  of  Kiliman¬ 
jaro  and  Other  Stories,”  “The  Old  Man  and  the 
Sea,”  ‘“Look  Homeward,  Angel,”  “A  Farewell 
to  Arms,”  and  “The  Wind  in  the  Willows.”  For 
more  information,  write  to  Library  Services, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017.  • 


LARGE  PRINT  BOOKS  MADE  TO  ORDER 

The  Library  Reproduction  Service  of  the  Micro¬ 
film  Company  of  California  reproduces  text¬ 


books,  laboratory  manuals,  study  guides,  tests, 
and  other  instructional  materials  in  special  large 
print  editions  for  visually  handicapped  students. 
For  adults  it  reproduces  reference  and  gen¬ 
eral  reading  materials.  By  using  a  microfilm 
copy  of  a  book,  five  different  type  sizes  can  be 
produced,  and  the  page  size  can  also  be  varied. 
When  ordering  a  book  then,  the  large  type  edi¬ 
tion  can  be  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  needs. 

LRS  already  has  a  large  number  of  books  on 
film  which  can  easily  be  ordered  from  its  cata¬ 
log.  Among  the  subject  areas  represented  are 
the  arts,  economics,  health,  history,  geography, 
the  language  arts,  mathematics,  political  sci¬ 
ence,  the  natural  sciences,  social  studies,  tests, 
and  vocational  materials.  Using  the  guides  in 
the  catalog,  the  type  size,  form,  and  binding  can 
be  selected.  The  price  of  a  large  print  edition 
of  a  book  already  on  film,  because  of  the  many 
variations  possible,  can  range  from  11^  to  28  <f 
per  page  plus  binding  costs. 

Any  book  that  is  not  on  film  at  LRS  may  be 
submitted  in  the  inkprint  form.  A  large  print 
edition  can  then  be  produced  to  your  specifica¬ 
tions  as  above.  Likewise,  these  variations  can 
cause  the  per  page  price  to  range  from  16^  to 
30^  plus  binding.  Whether  a  book  already  on 
film  or  a  new  book  is  to  be  produced,  LRS  will 
provide  maximum  cost  estimate  upon  request. 

In  addition  to  its  reproduction  services, 
LRS  also  conducts  research  and  development  in 
the  field.  One  innovation  resulting  from  these 
activities  is  the  J-Lok  binding.  This  handsome, 
sturdy  cover  has  a  stiff  back  for  easy  use  with 
a  reading  stand;  easy,  no-tear  turning  through 
permanent  metal  spirals;  and  a  wide  spine  for 
easy  identification. 

A  recent  noteworthy  addition  to  the  LRS  list, 
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announced  in  the  September  issue  of  “Talking 
Book  Topics,”  is  “Webster’s  Seventh  New  Col¬ 
legiate  Dictionary.”  This  large  print  edition  is 
available  in  a  four-volume  set  and  costs  $135. 

For  additional  information,  including  a  cata¬ 
log  and  ordering  procedures,  write  to  Library 
Reproduction  Services,  The  Microfilm  Com¬ 
pany  of  California,  1977  South  Los  Angeles 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  California  90011.  • 


OBITUARIES 

Stanley  Stein,  who  suffered  from  leprosy  and 
campaigned  against  the  term  leper,  died  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1967,  at  the  age  of  68.  He  was  a  patient 
at  the  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Car- 
ville,  Louisiana,  where  victims  of  leprosy,  also 
known  as  Hansen’s  disease,  receive  treatment. 

Although  blind  and  deformed,  Mr.  Stein 
founded  the  “Star,”  a  bi-monthly  publication  to 
inform  the  public  about  leprosy,  shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  the  hospital  in  1931.  Until  his 
death  he  remained  the  editor  of  the  magazine, 
which  has  a  circulation  of  70,000  in  70  coun¬ 
tries.  Through  his  efforts,  as  editor,  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  legislature  was  persuaded  to  give  voting 
rights  to  the  patients  at  Carville.  • 


John  Kenneth  Dupress,  director  of  the  Center 
for  Sensory  Aids  Evaluation  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  died  in  Boston,  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1967.  Blind  from  injuries  suffered  in 
World  War  H,  Mr.  Dupress  was  an  authority 
on  applying  modern  engineering  to  developing 
devices  to  aid  blind  persons.  Before  joining  the 
MIT  staff  full  time  in  1963,  he  directed  tech¬ 
nological  research  for  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  New  York.  Mr.  Dupress 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Human  Factors  So¬ 
ciety  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Re¬ 
search  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association.  • 
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Spotlight  on 

The  Bible  is  divided  into  two  parts:  The  Old 
Testament,  identical  (except  as  noted  below) 
with  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Writings 
that  make  up  the  Jewish  Scriptures;  and  the 
New  Testament,  comprising  the  earliest  docu¬ 
ments  extant  on  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  Old  Testament  is  longer  and  richer  in 
literary  types  than  the  New,  presenting,  besides 
the  tremendous  sweep  of  its  histories,  the  minute 
detail  of  its  law  codes,  and  the  high  ethical 
doctrines  of  its  prophetic  books,  the  lyric  poetry 
of  Psalms  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  wisdom 
literature  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  the 
dramatic  dialogue  of  Job,  the  apocalyptic  vision 
of  Daniel,  and  the  tale  or  short  story,  nowhere 
developed  more  perfectly  than  in  Ruth. 

The  first  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  which  together  are  called  The  Penta¬ 
teuch.  They  are  narratives  describing  Creation 
and  the  primeval  history  of  the  world,  and 
then  turning  specifically  to  the  Children  of 
Israel,  whose  fortunes  they  relate  from  the  call 
of  Abraham  to  the  death  of  Moses  on  the 
wilderness  journey  that  followed  the  flight  out 
of  Egypt.  The  Pentateuch  contains  some  of  the 
most  famous  of  stories,  including  ancient  tradi¬ 
tions  such  as  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  didactic  legends  such  as  the  destruction 
of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  literary  masterpieces 
such  as  the  tale  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  and 
narratives  of  great  religious  importance  such 
as  the  giving  of  the  Ten  Commandments  on  Mt. 
Sinai.  Indeed,  the  whole  Mosaic  code  is  set 
forth  in  these  books,  which  are  called  in  the 
Jewish  tradition  the  Torah,  or  Law. 

The  Pentateuch  represents  the  highest  point 
ever  attained  by  Hebrew  prose,  but  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  the  four  books  that 
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follow,  are  almost  as  great.  Their  subject  is  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua  and  the  victories 
of  the  judges  or  chieftains  against  the  tribes 
round  about;  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
by  Saul  and  David  and  its  division  after  the 
death  of  Solomon;  and  the  history  of  Judah  and 
Israel  as  far  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  deportation  of  the 
people  to  Babylon  in  586  B.C.  The  most  heroic 
figure  in  these  books  is  David,  but  many  others 
are  of  note  also,  among  them  the  strong  man 
Samson  deceived  by  his  mistress  Delilah,  the 
child  Samuel  presented  to  the  Lord  in  the 
temple,  and  the  prophet  Elijah,  that  great  figure 
of  the  decline,  standing  alone  and  succeeding 
against  all  the  priests  of  Baal. 

In  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  Kings  are  known  as  the  Former  Prophets 
in  contrast  to  the  Latter  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jere¬ 
miah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah, 
Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi — books  de¬ 
voted  to  men  who  ministered  from  the  the  8th 
through  the  5th  century  B.C.  These  men  taught 
the  people  directly  in  the  name  of  God,  express¬ 
ing  their  thought  in  some  of  the  most  exalted 
poetry  ever  written,  and  using  striking  symbols 
to  emphasize  it.  They  were  highly  individual¬ 
istic,  and  they  spoke  with  specific  situations  in 
mind;  but  they  can  be  considered  together,  as 
their  basic  theme  is  always  the  necessity  for 
righteousness.  “What  does  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,”  Micah  asks,  “but  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?” 
Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Jeremiah,  and  others 
among  the  prophets  are  famous;  but  Isaiah  is 
probably  the  best  known,  in  part  because  of 
the  great  Messianic  passages  in  his  volume, 
traditionally  regarded  by  Christians  as  fulfilled 
in  the  birth  of  Christ. 


The  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
classified  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  the  Writ¬ 
ings,  are  miscellaneous  in  nature.  Some  are 
histories  like  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah; 
others  are  short  stories  like  Esther,  the  dramatic 
account  of  a  Jewish  queen  who  risked  her  life 
to  save  her  people,  and  Ruth,  a  pastoral  ro¬ 
mance  in  which  the  heroine,  although  a  Moabite 
girl,  won  a  place  in  the  lineage  of  David.  These 
works  are  in  prose.  Ecclesiastes,  a  book  of  wis¬ 


dom  literature  composed  in  deep  pessimism,  is 
partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse,  as  is  Daniel, 
whose  narrative  is  famous  for  the  episodes  of 
the  Fiery  Furnace  and  the  Lions’  Den.  Job  has 
a  prologue  and  an  epilogue  in  prose  but  is  other¬ 
wise  in  verse.  In  it  the  ancient  story  of  a  perfect 
and  upright  man  who  lost  all  that  he  had  is 
made  the  occasion  for  a  philosophical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  evil.  The  other  books  of 
the  Writings  are  wholly  in  verse.  They  are  The 
Song  of  Solomon,  a  poem  of  love;  Lamenta- 
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tions,  a  series  of  dirges;  Proverbs,  a  collection 
of  wise  sayings;  and  the  Psalms,  an  anthology 
of  sacred  poetry,  more  familiar  and  better 
loved  throughout  the  world  than  any  other  part 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  books  named  thus  far  are  found  in  all 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  the  texts 
vary,  particularly  in  Esther  and  Daniel.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  Catholic  Bible  includes  certain  works 
not  contained  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  no 
longer  commonly  printed  by  Protestants.  They 
are  Tobit  (or  Tobias),  a  story  of  piety  and  its 
reward;  Judith,  a  tale  of  heroism  in  time  of  war; 
Baruch,  a  composite  book  made  up  of  prayers, 
hymns,  and  other  forms  including  a  letter; 
Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  both  of  the  same 
type  as  Proverbs;  and  the  histories  called  I  and 
II  Maccabees.  These  writings,  often  referred  to 
as  the  Apocrypha,  were  found  in  the  Septuagint, 
a  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
use  at  the  time  of  Christ;  they  passed  into  the 
Vulgate,  as  St.  Jerome’s  great  Latin  translation 
of  the  Bible  is  called;  and  they  were  pronounced 
deuterocanonical  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  A.D. 
1546. 

The  New  Testament  possesses  neither  the 
length  nor  the  variety  of  the  Old,  being  written 
almost  entirely  in  prose  and  in  comparatively 
few  forms.  Beginning  with  the  Gospels  at¬ 
tributed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
which  describe  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus, 
it  continues  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This 
history  of  the  missionary  labors  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  ascribed  traditionally  to  Luke,  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  sequel  to  his  Gospel,  though  it  serves 
equally  well  as  an  introduction  to  the  Epistles 
that  follow  it  in  the  text.  A  few  of  these  were 
written  by  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  but 
the  majority  are  the  work  of  Paul,  whose  epistle 
to  the  Romans  heads  the  great  series  of  his 
messages  to  the  Churches,  the  others  being  ad- 
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dressed  to  the  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephe¬ 
sians,  Phillippians,  Colossians,  and  Thessa- 
lonians.  There  are  also  four  short  personal 
letters  bearing  Paul’s  name,  two  to  Timothy  and 
one  each  to  Titus  and  Philemon;  and  one 
beautiful  letter  called  Hebrews,  which  bears  no 
superscription  but  is  traditionally  considered 
Paul’s.  At  the  end  of  the  Epistles,  the  New 
Testament  closes  appropriately  with  the  Revela¬ 
tion  of  John,  a  work  filled  with  splendid  apoc¬ 
alyptic  visions  resembling  those  of  Daniel. 

Such  then  is  the  Bible,  not  a  book,  but  a 
collection  of  books,  or  rather  almost  the  whole 
religious  literature  of  a  people  as  it  developed 
for  more  than  1,200  years.  Vast  though  it  is,  its 
difficulties  arise  largely  not  from  its  scope  but 
from  its  anonymity,  for  much  of  it  is  of  unknown 
authorship  and  uncertain  date.  Much,  too,  that 
is  named  and  dated  has  undergone  revision  and 
accretion,  sometimes  for  centuries.  Nothing, 
therefore,  in  the  whole  history  of  literature  pre¬ 
sents  so  many  difficulties  as  the  critical  study  of 
the  Bible,  and  nothing  has  led  to  so  many  ex¬ 
treme  and  conflicting  points  of  view.  But  in 
spite  of  its  diverse  origin,  the  Bible  presents 
an  unmistakable  harmony  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation. 

From  THE  READER’S  COMPANION  TO  WORLD 
LITERATURE  edited  by  Lillian  Herlands  Hornstein, 
G.  D.  Percy,  and  Sterling  A.  Brown.  Copyright  (c) 
1956  by  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 

Chronology  of  the  Bible  as  a  Book 

9th-5th  Century,  B.C.  Jahwist,  Elohist,  Deuter- 
onomist,  and  Priestly  documents,  which  were 
later  to  form  “The  Pentateuch,”  were  written 
down  from  the  oral  version. 

3rd  Century,  B.C.  The  Pentateuch  was  trans¬ 
lated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  by  70  Jewish 
scholars  for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  Egypt; 
called  the  Septuagint.  Over  the  next  century 


the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  was  also  trans¬ 
lated  into  Greek. 

A.D.  65-70  Mark  wrote  the  first  Gospel  and 
included  translations  of  Jesus  Christ’s  words 
from  the  Aramaic  to  Greek. 

90  At  Jamnia,  a  group  of  Jewish  rabbis  met  and 
decided  upon  the  writings  that  were  to  be 
included  in  the  Torah  (the  Old  Testament). 

382  St.  Jerome  began  translating  the  New 
Testament  from  Greek  and  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  from  Hebrew  into  easy-to-read  Latin; 
called  the  Vulgate  (popular)  and  still  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

397  At  the  Council  of  Carthage,  the  leaders  of 
the  early  Christian  Church  decided  upon  the 
writings  to  be  included  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

1320  John  Wyclif  completed  the  first  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  using  the 
Vulgate. 

1456  Johann  Gutenberg  produced  the  first 
Bible  to  be  printed  from  moveable  type. 

1522  Martin  Luther  produced  a  good  German 
translation. 

1526  William  Tyndale  completed  the  transla¬ 
tion  for  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  English,  using  the  original 
Greek  text. 

1535  Miles  Coverdale  published  first  complete 
Bible  in  English.  Also  worked  on  first  author¬ 
ized  Bible,  “The  Great  Bible,”  completed 
1539. 

1546  At  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  added  the  Apocrypha  to  the 
Bible. 

1553  Ferrara  Bible,  the  Spanish  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

1560  The  Geneva  Bible  was  produced  by  Eng¬ 


lish  Protestants  in  Switzerland;  first  time  Bi¬ 
ble  was  divided  into  chapters  and  verses. 
(The  Bible  used  by  the  Pilgrims.) 

1582  Douai  Version,  the  Catholic  translation 
into  English  from  the  Vulgate. 

1611  King  James  Version,  the  “authorized” 
version;  used  90  percent  of  Tyndale’s  trans¬ 
lation;  50  scholars  did  work. 

1901  The  American  Standard  Verision 

1946  Revised  Standard  Version 

1958  “The  New  Testament  in  English”  by  J.  B. 
Phillips 

1961  New  English  Bible 

1966  Today’s  English  Version  (see  below) 

The  New  Testament  in 
Today's  English 

by  David  Dempsey 

The  most  radical  version  of  the  New  Testament 
that  we  know  of  is  called  “Good  News  for  Mod¬ 
ern  Man”  in  its  paperback  edition  and  “Today’s 
English  Version  of  the  New  Testament”  in  hard¬ 
cover  [and  on  records],  prepared  by  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society,  which  this  year  celebrates 
the  150th  anniversary  of  its  founding.  Written 
in  a  racy  vernacular  known  officially  as  “To¬ 
day’s  English,”  it  is  based  on  a  totally  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Greek  text.  Like  all  non- 
King  James  Versions,  something  is  missing  in 
the  TEV,  but  something  is  gained,  too.  The 
ABS  people  believe  that  the  Bible  shouldn’t  be 
read  for  the  poetry  alone,  but  for  the  message. 
TEV  is  intended  as  a  first  step  in  Bible  reading. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view,  however,  it  is 
limited.  For  example,  this  updated  Scripture 
translates  Matthew:  “This  was  the  way  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  born.  Mary  his  mother  was 
engaged  to  Joseph,  but  before  they  were  married 
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she  found  out  that  she  was  going  to  have  a  baby 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  .  Now  ah  this  happened 
in  order  to  make  come  true  what  the  Lord  had 
said  through  the  prophet. . . .” 

This  is  a  fairly  typical  example  and  you  can 
take  it  or  leave  it  alone.  In  fact,  however,  mil¬ 
lions  are  taking  it,  at  25^  in  paperback  (ordered 
directly  from  The  American  Bible  Society,  1865 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.),  or  at  $3.95  in 
the  hardcover  edition  published  by  Macmillan 
and  sold  in  bookstores.  Printed  last  September, 
“Good  News”  will,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  have 
exceeded  a  press  run  of  one  million  copies. 

As  a  publishing  operation  representing  69 
religious  denominations  in  this  country,  the 
ABS  is  the  largest  of  27  similar  societies 
throughout  the  world.  From  its  shining,  new 
12-story  Bible  House  in  New  York  it  promotes 
the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  some  800 
languages  and  dialects,  through  missions, 
schools,  libraries,  “Bible  vans,”  and,  in  Sicily, 
by  motorcycle.  Last  year,  for  example,  the 
Society  sold  or  gave  away  about  75  million 
copies  in  150  countries.  But  with  some  60  mil¬ 
lion  persons  learning  to  read  each  year — and 
1,000  languages  and  dialects  still  without  a 
translation  of  the  Bible — the  market  is  far  from 
saturated.  Like  the  good  American  business  or¬ 
ganization  it  is  (albeit  a  nonprofit  one),  the 
ABS  regards  this  as  a  challenge  to  its  publish¬ 
ing  know-how. 

Because  English  is  becoming  increasingly 
universal,  TEV  is  one  approach  to  meeting  the 
world  Bible  deficit.  But  the  Society  is  stepping 
up  its  translation  program,  too,  and  currently 
sponsors  projects  in  about  750  languages,  in¬ 
cluding  Uruund,  a  Congo  dialect,  and  Rade, 
which  is  spoken  in  Vietnam.  As  a  recent  article 
in  the  Lutheran  “Standard”  points  out,  this  is 
no  secluded  library  endeavor.  The  Guaica  tribes¬ 
men  of  southern  Venezuela  threatened  to  kill 
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an  ABS  translator,  James  Barker,  if  he  wrote 
down  a  word  of  their  language.  Barker  gained 
their  confidence  by  going  on  hunting  treks  with 
them.  The  result  is  a  Guaican  Bible,  and  a  more 
peaceable  tribe. 

But  the  chief  translation  difficulty  is  finding 
equivalent  local  meanings  for  Biblical  expres¬ 
sions.  In  Bali — I  rely  again  on  the  Lutheran 
“Standard” — “generation  of  vipers”  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  compliment;  the  viper  is  sacred  to  the 
Balinese.  In  parts  of  Liberia  natives  are  wont  to 
say  “Do  not  catch  us  when  we  sin,”  rather  than 
“Lead  us  not  into  temptation.”  Multiply  these 
semantic  problems  by  750  languages  and  you 
have  some  idea  of  a  translator’s  frustration.  The 
rewards  are  more  enduring;  under  the  general 
coordination  of  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Nida,  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  translations  secretary,  3,000  scholars  are 
engaged  in  introducing  at  least  part  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  into  countries  that  have  never  known  them. 
Even  to  nonbelievers  this  is  an  impressive  pub¬ 
lishing  feat.  • 

David  Dempsey  writes  a  regular  column  in  “ Saturday 
Review ”  This  article  is  reprinted  with  permission  from 
“Saturday  Review,”  where  it  appeared  December  3, 
1966. 

The  Book  of  Job 

by  Kenneth  Rexroth 

Of  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  “Book  of  Job” 
is  most  provocative  of  meditation.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  fundamental  confrontation,  the 
ultimate  mystery  of  man’s  existence,  the  irrecon¬ 
cilability  of  absolute  and  contingent  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  order.  Why  does  evil  exist?  Whether  God 
exists  or  not,  there  is  still  the  inexplicable  waste 
of  value  in  the  world  of  facts.  The  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  may  be  substantiated  by 
experiment,  but  there  is  no  demonstrable  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  conservation  of  good.  From  this 
mystery  all  the  other  dilemmas  of  the  moral  life 


depend.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Auschwitz,  or 
the  pains  and  betrayals  of  the  most  common¬ 
place  life?  Was  Dostoevsky’s  character  right? 
“It’s  all  not  worth  the  tears  of  one  child.  I  re¬ 
spectfully  hand  Him  back  my  ticket.” 

This  is  the  subject  of  the  dramatic  poem  of 
Job.  There  is  nothing  specifically  Jewish  about 
it,  and  an  ancient  Talmudic  tradition  says  it  was 
written  in  another  language.  Job  and  his  friends 
are  not  Jews  but  what  we  would  call  Bedouins. 
Their  conflicting  wisdoms  were  learned  from 
the  mystery  of  the  desert,  the  cruelty  of  nature, 
the  impassivity  of  the  constellations.  Like  most 
of  the  wisdom  literature  of  the  Bible,  the 
“Book  of  Job”  is  the  product  of  an  international 
literary  elite,  the  reflection  of  the  highly  de¬ 
veloped  sensibility  and  intellectual  life  of  em¬ 
pires  that  stretched  from  the  Crimea  to  the 
Indus  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Yet,  like 
“The  Iliad,”  it  is  a  careful  reconstruction  of  a 
world  five  hundred  or  more  years  gone.  Job 
is  a  patriarchal  herdsman,  like  Abraham,  and 
there  are  no  ideas  in  the  book  that  might  not 
have  occurred  to  primitive  man  as  philosopher. 
The  form,  a  “flying,”  “tenzone,”  disputation,  is 
found  in  all  the  literatures  of  the  Ancient  Near 
East,  as  is  the  subject,  the  suffering  of  the  just 
and  innocent. 

The  evils  that  afflict  Job  are  purely  physical 
and  negative — deprivations,  pains,  and  destruc¬ 
tions.  In  life  he  never  meets  with  positive,  active 
moral  evil,  wrong  done  consciously  in  full  will 
by  person  to  person.  The  question  debated  by 
Job  and  his  friends  is  not  whether  natural  dis¬ 
asters  are  unmerited.  They  are  aware  that  they 
do  not  occur  in  a  context  where  merit  has  mean¬ 
ing,  unless  they  emanate  from  the  will  of  a 
person.  The  entire  debate  assumes  that  they  do, 
that  the  Creator  is  a  person  with  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  consequences,  omniscient  as  well  as 
omnipotent.  If  the  creative  principle  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  a  person,  why  is  not  the  destruction  and 
waste  of  good  in  time  just  as  malevolent  as  any 


interpersonal  evil?  In  the  dialogue  God  is  called 
“Shaddai,”  the  utterly  self-sufficient  power. 

Job’s  friends  are  like  the  liberal  clergy  of  so 
short  a  time  ago.  They  believe  that  creation  is 
demonstrably  conservative  of  good,  that  justice 
eventually  triumphs,  and  the  good  man  reaps 
his  reward.  They  deny  evil  as  such.  In  one  way 
or  other  they  argue  that  the  evils  of  the  world 
are  really  goods,  they  are  privative,  educative, 
disciplinary,  deserved,  misunderstood,  illusory, 
but  never  gratuitous,  much  less  malevolent.  The 
poet  underlines  every  speech  of  the  “comforters” 
with  irony  like  the  mounting  bass  notes  of  an 
organ. 

Job  answers  simply,  “I  have  been  just  and 
harmless  in  heart  and  deed,  and  I  have  suffered 
harm  and  injustice  from  the  course  of  events.” 
Finally  he  swears  an  oath,  he  stakes  his  in¬ 
tegrity  as  a  person  on  his  innocence.  Then  the 
Almighty  answers  as  a  Voice  from  the  Whirl¬ 
wind.  He  answers  the  oath,  the  commitment,  not 
the  arguments.  He  begins  with  a  rebuke,  “Who 
is  this  that  darkens  counsel  by  words  without 
wisdom?”  and  ends  with  another,  this  one  to 
Eliphaz,  “My  wrath  is  kindled  against  you  and 
your  friends,  for  you  have  not  spoken  of  me 
what  is  right.  .  .  .”  The  Voice  from  the  Whirl¬ 
wind  says  that  both  Job’s  defense  of  himself 
and  his  friends’  defense  of  the  Almighty  are 
foolishness,  but  offers  no  explanation,  only 
simple  confrontation,  omnipotence  to  contin¬ 
gency.  The  speech  of  the  Almighty,  one  of 
the  very  greatest  poems  in  all  literature,  is  a 
parade  of  power,  devoid  of  moral  content,  but 
intolerably  charged  with  the  “tremendum,”  the 
awe  and  judgment  of  the  utterly  other. 

The  acceptance  of  the  incomprehensibility 
of  the  justice  of  God  is  not  a  rational  act,  it  is 
an  act  of  prayer,  of  communion.  Job’s  final 
words  are  a  prayer  of  humble  access,  a  voicing 
of  the  breakdown  of  logic  and  evaluation  in  an 
abiding  state  of  calm  ecstasy.  The  “Book  of 
Job”  makes  sense  only  as  a  vehicle  for  con- 
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templation,  for  the  deepest  kind  of  prayer, 
which  culminates  in  the  assumption  of  un¬ 
limited  liability,  what  the  Byzantines  and  Rus¬ 
sians  loved  to  call  the  divinization  of  man. 

The  upholder  of  the  universe  takes  Job  into 
communion  with  himself,  with  the  awesomeness 
of  infinite  process.  Job  no  longer  needs  vindica¬ 
tion.  The  word  becomes  meaningless,  a  vanished 
shadow  lost  in  the  terrible  illumination  of  a 
tragic  sense  of  being,  beyond  the  natural  and 
temporal  order  altogether.  © 


JEWISH: 

Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

48  East  74th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10021 

PROTESTANT: 

American  Bible  Society 

1865  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York  10023. 

The  following  editions  of  the  Bible  and  books  about 
the  Bible  are  available  on  loan  from  your  Regional 
Library: 

BIBLE,  KING  JAMES  VERSION  TB  709 

Read  by  Alexander  Scourby,  5  containers 


Kenneth  Rexroth  is  a  poet,  novelist,  translator  from  sev¬ 
eral  languages,  and  literary  critic.  His  article  on  the 
“Book  of  Job”  is  installment  27  from  his  series,  “Clas¬ 
sics  Revisited,”  in  “Saturday  Review,”  with  whose  per¬ 
mission  it  is  reprinted  here.  It  appeared  originally  in  the 
April  23, 1966  issue. 

SOURCES  OF  BIBLES 

A  list  of  agencies,  including  commercial  sources, 
from  which  recorded  versions  of  the  Bible  may 
be  borrowed  or  purchased  is  available.  To 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  list,  write  to  the  Reference 
Librarian,  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20542. 


For  information  about  recorded  versions  of 
Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Protestant  editions  of 
the  Bible,  write  to  the  following: 


CATHOLIC: 

Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind 
154  East  23  rd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10010 
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BIBLE,  NEW  TESTAMENT,  REVISED  STAND¬ 
ARD  VERSION  TB  673 

Read  by  Alexander  Scourby,  15R. 

CERTAIN  PEOPLE  OF  THE  BOOK  TB  244 

by  Maurice  Samuel,  7R. 

FOUR  PROPHETS:  AMOS,  HOSEA,  FIRST 
ISAIAH,  MICAH;  A  MODERN  TRANSLA¬ 
TION  FROM  THE  HEBREW  TB  432 

by  John  Bertram  Phillips,  3R. 

THE  LIVING  STORY  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  TB  703 

by  Walter  Russell  Bowie,  4R. 

THE  PROPHETS  FOR  THE  COMMON 

READER  TB  432 

by  Mary  Ellen  Chase,  3R. 

See  pages  100-101  for  tape  recorded  books  about 
the  Bible. 


Ralph  Moody 

by  H.  A.  Harvey 

The  Literary  History  of  Ralph  Moody  diverges 
somewhat  from  the  familiar  pattern  of  the  lives 
of  so  many  of  our  successful  writers.  There  was 
no  particular  literary  tradition  in  the  long  line 
of  his  Scotch-English  forbears;  no  clearly-defined 


early  urge  to  set  his  thoughts  before  the  public; 
the  story  of  occasional  short  pieces  published 
amid  a  stream  of  rejection  slips,  culminating  in 
final  recognition,  is  not  his  story.  His  ancestors 
were  New  England  educators  and  ministers  for 
the  most  part.  He  never  published  a  line  any¬ 
where  prior  to  his  first  novel,  and  his  youth  was 
devoted  entirely  to  the  physical  necessities  of 
keeping  body  and  soul  together.  But  in  his  late 
maturity  he  realized  that  he  had  a  story  worth 
the  telling,  and,  not  without  some  formal  prep¬ 
aration,  he  wrote  a  series  of  straightforward 
autobiographical  novels  which  have  been  uni¬ 
formly  successful. 

Ralph  Owen  Moody  was  bom  December  16, 
1898,  in  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  to  Mary 
Gould  Moody  and  Charles  O.  Moody.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  whose  affliction  with  tuber¬ 
culosis  forced  the  family  to  move  to  Colorado 
when  Ralph  was  eight  years  old. . . . 

Despite  the  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness 
of  his  father,  the  farm  failed  and  the  family 
moved  into  Littleton,  Colorado,  when  Ralph 
was  about  eleven.  Soon  after,  as  the  result  of  an 
accident,  the  elder  Moody,  aged  thirty-seven, 
died  of  pneumonia,  leaving  Ralph,  as  the  oldest 
boy,  the  man  of  the  family.  After  a  year  or  so, 
Mrs.  Moody  brought  her  three  sons  and  three 
daughters  back  to  Medford,  Massachusetts, 
where  Ralph  completed  his  formal  education 
through  the  eighth  grade  of  grammar  school, 
before  joining  his  maternal  grandfather  on  his 
farm  in  Maine — the  period  of  the  author’s  life 
covered  in  his  . . .  novel,  “The  Fields  of  Home.” 

In  spite  of  his  diversified  farming  experience 
and  his  mastery  of  farming  techniques,  Ralph 
Moody  was  not  destined  to  be  a  farmer  himself. 
He  abandoned  the  land  in  1921,  he  says,  be¬ 
cause  his  wife-to-be — Edna  Hudgins,  whom  he 
married  on  January  25,  1922 — was  determined 
to  raise  her  family  (they  now  have  three  children 


— Charles,  Edna,  and  Andrew)  in  the  city.  He 
completed  his  high  school  studies  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  and  continued  his  education  in  university 
extension  classes. 

Moody’s  original  incentive  to  write  was  a 
result  of  his  desire  to  emulate  the  expressive 
power  of  the  authors  from  whose  works  his 
mother  read  to  her  family  during  his  childhood. 
“When  I  was  twenty-one,”  he  stated,  “I  got  a 
diary  as  a  birthday  present  and  I  wrote  in  it 
that  I  was  going  to  work  as  hard  as  I  could,  save 
fifty  thousand  dollars  by  the  time  I  was  fifty, 
and  then  start  writing.”  True  to  his  word,  he 
did  start  writing  on  the  night  of  his  fiftieth 
birthday. 

His  intention  was  to  collect  a  series  of 
reminiscences  of  his  youth  as  the  basis  of  an 
article  directed  to  the  young  people  of  our  time. 
After  three  months  of  writing  in  spare  moments, 
he  showed  the  manuscript  to  a  college  professor 
for  advice  and  criticism.  The  professor  sent  the 
copy  to  the  W.  W.  Norton  Company  in  New 
York  who  advised  that  the  “article”  might  work 
out  very  nicely  as  a  novel  if  its  author  could  cut 
it  down  from  150,000  to  70,000  words.  After 
six  months  of  hard  labor,  the  manuscript  of 
“Little  Britches”  was  ready  for  the  press.  It 
appeared  in  1950.  .  .  . 

Ralph  Moody  is  also  an  executive  in  a  large 
chain  of  restaurants.  In  his  office  he  has  a 
“restaurant  desk”  and  a  “play  desk” — the  “play” 
one  being  his  writing  desk.  Moody’s  first  three 
books  were  chosen  by  book  clubs.  The  popular 
response  to  his  books  is  indicated  by  the  ten 
thousand  favorable  letters  he  had  received  as  of 
June  1954 — and  only  four  unfavorable  ones. 
Moody’s  recreations  are  riding,  golf,  and 
sculpture. 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  January  1955  issue 
of  the  "Wilson  Library  Bulletin”  Copyright  (c)  1955 
by  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company. 
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The  following  books  by  Ralph  Moody  are  available 
on  loan  from  your  Regional  Library: 

THE  FIELDS  OF  HOME  TB  1258 

Read  by  Milton  Metz,  7R. 

THE  HOME  RANCH  TB  1259 

Read  by  Paul  Clark,  5R. 


LITTLE  BRITCHES 

TB  1260 

Read  by  Livingston  Gilbert,  6R. 

MAN  OF  THE  FAMILY 

TB  1261 

Read  by  Andy  Chappell,  6R. 

SHAKING  THE  NICKEL  BUSH 

TB  97 

Read  by  Rod  Hoff,  5R. 

The  following  letter  to  a  talking  book  reader  was 
written  by  Mr.  Moody  last  spring  and  is  reprinted 
here  with  his  kind  permission  and  with  Mrs.  Davis’s. 


Mrs.  Myrtle-Gene  Davis 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Dear  Mrs.  Davis:  , 

Your  heart  warming  letter  came  while  my  wife  and  I  were  on  a  trip  to  the 
Northwest,  and  I've  just  found  it  here  on  our  return. 

Needless  to  say,  I'm  delighted  with  your  letter,  but  even  happier  that 
"two  operations  and  a  pair  of  contacts  later,"  you  can  now  give  up  Talking 
Books.  If  I  had  never  made  a  penny  from  my  writing,  I  would  always  think  I'd 
been  well  paid  through  the  letters  I've  had  from  others  who  have  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Tribe  of  Moody  through  Talking  Books. 

I  am  particularly  touched  that  you  should  have  referred  to  Romans  8:28 
["And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to 
them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose."] ,  for  that  verse  has  com¬ 
forted  me  and  mine  many  times,  as  has  Psalms  121. 

Really,  my  books  were  not  written  in  chronological  order,  and  for  a  good 
reason:  I  wrote  "Little  Britches,"  thinking  I  was  writing  it  only  for  my  own 
sons.  Then  a  friend  insisted  that  it  be  seen  by  a  publisher — who  gave  it  its 
title,  although  it  was  the  story  of  my  father,  not  me.  When  readers  wanted 
more  of  the  story,  I  wrote  another,  for  which  I  had  no  title,  and  which  the 
publisher  called  "Man  of  the  Family."  When  still  more  was  asked  for,  I  wrote 
of  my  grandfather  and  beloved  Uncle  Levi — chiefly  because  I  loved  them  and 
loved  the  old  place.  Both  of  them  have  gone  to  their  rest  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  I  don't  remember  whether  or  not  I  mentioned  it  in  the  book, 
but  their  father  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  George  Washington  became 
President  of  the  United  States.  Millie  married  Bill  Hubbard,  who  helped  us 
clear  the  wilderness  field,  moved  to  New  York  State,  and  passed  away  only  a 
few  years  ago.  Annie  Littlehale  married  another  boy  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  One,  still  lives  in  the  old  neighborhood,  and  I  never  go  to  Maine  without 
seeing  her. 

I  am  tremendously  grateful  to  you  for  putting  into  words  that  "joy  is  a 
frame  of  mind  rather  than  a  state  of  finances."  I  shall  always  remember  you 
for  it. 


Sincerely, 
Ralph  Moody 
(signed) 
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LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY 

Regional  Librarian:  Mrs.  Bettina  Wolff 

The  New  York  State  Library  for  the  Blind,  one 
of  the  oldest  libraries  in  the  country  giving  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  blind,  was  established  on  March  19, 
1896,  upon  the  authorization  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Board  of  Regents.  The  Library’s  initial  order 
of  104  volumes  in  New  York  Point,  costing 
$232.43,  was  received  from  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind  in  June  1898.  Popular 
titles  in  those  days  were  “Beside  the  Bonnie 
Briar  Bush,”  “Jungle  Book,”  “Ivanhoe,”  and 
“Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.” 

The  quarters  of  the  Library  at  that  time  were 
in  the  State  Capitol  until  a  fire  in  March  1911 
destroyed  the  Library  for  the  Blind  and  all  its 
books,  with  the  exception  of  those  out  on  loan. 
In  1912  the  Library  was  installed  in  the  new 
State  Education  Department  Building.  By  1950 
the  Library  for  the  Blind  had  outgrown  this 
location  and  a  move  was  made  to  a  former 
garage  building  containing  one  floor  of  approx¬ 
imately  20,000  square  feet  of  space.  This  con¬ 
verted  garage,  the  Library’s  present  home,  lends 
itself  functionally  to  the  needs  of  a  mail-order 
service,  as  there  are  few  borrowers  at  present 
who  seek  service  or  information  in  person. 

In  1931,  the  Library  for  the  Blind  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  original  28  Regional 
Libraries  to  distribute  books  for  the  blind.  Until 

I 

then  books  for  the  blind  in  New  York  were  pur¬ 
chased  with  State  Library  Funds.  Now  the 
!  Congress  began  appropriating  money  to  provide 
books  for  the  adult  blind.  Talking  books  were 
!  introduced  to  the  Regional  Library  in  August 
;  1934  and  were  welcomed  by  the  many  blind 
|  persons  who  did  not  read  braille. 


The  most  recent  change  in  the  Library  for 
the  Blind  in  Albany  has  been  one  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  Until  recently,  the  Library  was  part  of  the 
Special  Services  Section  of  the  Library  Develop¬ 
ment  Division;  it  is  now  in  the  Readers  Services 
Section  of  the  New  York  State  Library,  as  it  was 
originally. 

Eligibility  for  service  from  this  Library  has 
expanded  over  the  years  to  include  legally  blind 
persons  of  all  ages,  the  partially  sighted,  and 
many  of  the  physically  handicapped.  The  5,000 
borrowers  now  served  by  the  New  York  State 
Library  for  the  Blind  live  in  upstate  New  York 
and  Vermont.  (The  Regional  Library  in  Man¬ 
hattan  serves  New  York  City  and  Long  Island. ) 

The  Library  maintains  close  liaison  with 
agencies  in  New  York  that  serve  the  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  and  with  itinerant 
teachers,  residential  schools  for  the  blind,  public 
and  private  schools,  and  homes  for  the  aged. 
Service  organizations,  such  as  the  Telephone 
Pioneers  who  repair  talking  book  machines, 
perform  essential  tasks  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

Service  to  borrowers  is  primarily  with  talking 
books.  Braille  is  in  much  less  demand,  although 
correspondence  with  readers  is  carried  on  in 
braille  when  necessary.  A  tape-duplicating  ma¬ 
chine  allows  copies  of  books  from  a  small,  but 
growing,  tape  collection  to  be  reproduced  when 
necessary. 

Talking  book  and  braille  magazines  circulate 
as  soon  as  copies  arrive.  No  shelf  space  is 
needed  for  these,  because  upon  their  return 
they  are  immediately  sent  on  to  the  next  reader, 
although  back  files  of  a  few  titles  are  kept  for 
reference  use. 

“Special  attention,”  “no  substitutes,”  and  “on 
request  only”  are  notations  on  borrowers’  files 
that  reflect  some  of  the  special  needs  of  patrons. 
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Some  readers  want  many,  or  all,  books  selected 
for  them  and  may  read  5  to  20  books  a  week. 
Other  readers  supply  their  own  lists  of  titles. 
The  November  1967  monthly  report  of  the 
Library  showed  a  circulation  of  17,442  talking 
books,  2,257  braille  volumes,  and  138  tapes. 

Four  blocks  from  the  Library,  the  foundation 
for  a  new  complex  of  State  buildings,  which  will 
include  a  Cultural  Building,  is  presently  under 
construction.  The  future  holds  a  promise  of 
extended  service  when  the  Library  for  the  Blind 
moves  into  functional  and  attractive  quarters  in 
the  Cultural  Building  and  borrowers  will  then 
be  able  to  come  and  enjoy  first-hand  access  to 
materials  and  information.  Q 


REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  RHODE  ISLAND 


Mrs.  Carolyn  B.  Hearn  has  been  appointed  Regional 
Librarian  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped 
for  the  new  Regional  Library  that  is  now  serving  resi¬ 
dents  of  Rhode  Island.  The  new  library  is  a  part  of 
the  Department  of  State  Library  Services  at  95  Davis 
Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  02908. 


READING  AIDS 


FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Whether  you  are  studying  or  reading  for 
pleasure,  your  reading  will  be  much  more 
enjoyable  and  useful  if  you  are  comfortable 
and  your  materials  are  close  at  hand  and  easy 
to  use.  Many  reading  devices  and  aids  have 
been  designed  to  help  the  blind,  partially 
sighted,  or  physically  handicapped  person  in 
his  reading.  I  have  compiled  the  following 
list  of  sources  and  materials  from  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Reading 
Aids  for  the  Handicapped  of  the  Association 
of  Hospital  and  Institution  Libraries  (ALA). 
It  has  prepared  the  list,  and  I  pass  it  on 
to  you,  for  your  information  only;  no  recom¬ 
mendation  or  endorsement  is  intended.  You 
should  write  to  the  sources  for  more  informa¬ 
tion,  including  descriptions  and  catalogs. 

THE  STUDY  BUG 

MAGNIFIERS 

“Sources  of  Low  Vision  Aids,”  by  Robert  B. 
Mandell,  is  a  list  of  addresses  of  commercial 
companies  selling  such  aids.  Available  upon 
request  from  School  of  Optometry,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  California  94720. 

PROJECTORS 

Projected  Book  Machine  ($228.50)  casts  an 
enlargement  of  a  microfilmed  book  on  the 
ceiling.  Projected  Books,  Inc.,  313  North 
First  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

3M  Brand  Model  88,  Desk-Top  Projector 
($159)  is  a  compact,  lightweight  overhead  or 
wall  projector.  Visual  Products,  3M  Com- 
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pany,  2501  Hudson  Road,  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota  55119. 

READING  GLASSES— PRISM 

Bedspecs  ($14.95)  are  prism  glasses  that 
allow  right-angle  reading  by  a  patient  lying 
flat  on  his  back.  Swift  Instruments,  Inc.,  952 
Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
or  your  optical  company. 

PAGE  TURNERS 

The  Lakeland  Automatic  Page  Turner 
($180)  is  operated  by  feather-light,  momen¬ 
tary  touch  of  an  electric  switch.  Lakeland 
Tool  Works,  3024  Clinton  Avenue  South, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55408. 

Tum-a-Page  ($206)  is  operated  by  two 
switches,  one  for  turning  pages  forward,  the 
other  backward.  Hagman  Enterprises,  2606 
East  Glenoaks  Boulevard,  Glendale,  Cali¬ 
fornia  91206. 

Page  Turner  is  also  operated  by  two  switches 
and  is  especially  designed  for  the  partially  or 
completely  paralyzed  patient.  Cambridge  In¬ 
strument  Co.,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10017 

READING  STANDS 

Book  Butler  Reading  Stand  ($12.95)  is 
sturdy,  lightweight,  and  adjustable.  Guardian 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  8277  Lankershim  Boule¬ 
vard,  North  Hollywood,  California. 

Booktilt  is  adjustable  with  special  finger  con¬ 
trols  for  holding  pages  open.  Designercraft, 
11892  Ohio  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Easy-Read  All-Purpose  Stand  ($9.95)  can 
be  automatically  positioned  without  mechani¬ 


cal  adjustment.  Replogle  Globes,  Inc.,  1901 
North  Narragansett  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60639. 

Gore  Reading  Stand  ($20)  is  a  table  model. 
Shafer  Reading  Stand  ($30)  is  a  floor  model. 
Both  are  available  from  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue, 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40206. 

SELF-HELP  DEVICES 

Some  sources  of  information  on  self-help 
devices  for  the  handicapped  are: 

“Self-Help  Devices  for  Rehabilitation”  (Part 
I,  $4.75;  Part  II,  $4.00)  contains  lists  of 
equipment  and  aids  for  the  handicapped, 
some  commercially  manufactured  and  others 
that  can  be  constructed.  Sources  are  in¬ 
dicated.  William  C.  Brown,  135  South  Locust 
Street,  Dubuque,  Iowa  52003. 

“Simple  Self-Help  Devices  To  Make  for  the 
Handicapped”  (30^).  Atlanta  Cerebral  Palsy 
Center,  1815  Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue,  N.E., 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

“Sources  of  Information  on  Self-Help  Devices 
for  the  Handicapped”  (free)  is  a  bibliography 
of  selected  references.  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  2023  West 
Ogden  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60612. 

“Toomey  j  Gazette”  lists  equipment  that  may 
be  easily  constructed  as  aids  for  the  severely 
handicapped,  especially  respiratory  poliomye¬ 
litis  patients  and  other  severely  disabled 
young  adults.  One  issue  per  year;  a  minimum 
donation  of  $1  is  asked  of  the  non-handi¬ 
capped  wishing  to  receive  the  magazine.  Gini 
Laurie,  Ed.,  Box  149,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  e 
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Author  of  the  month 


MARK  TWAIN 


Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens,  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  humorist  and  novelist,  was  born  in  Missouri 
in  1835.  Reared  in  the  Mississippi  River  town 
of  Hannibal,  he  had  less  than  ten  years  school¬ 
ing  before  he  had  to  shift  for  himself.  He  was 
successively  a  printer’s  apprentice,  tramp 
printer,  steamboat  pilot  on  the  Mississippi,  a 
half-hearted  Confederate  soldier  (for  a  few 
weeks) ,  and  a  prospector  and  frontier  journalist 
in  Nevada  and  California.  It  was  during  this 
period  in  the  West  that  Clemens  wrote  his 
famous  first  story,  “The  Notorious  Jumping 
Frog  of  Calaveras  County.”  Immediate  notice 
came  to  him  and  he  remained  in  the  public 
eye  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

His  early  years  of  knocking  about  provided 
Clemens  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  human 
life.  Speaking  of  his  three  years  as  a  pilot  he 
said  that  he  recognized  every  well-drawn  char¬ 
acter  in  fiction  and  biography  as  a  man  “that  I 
have  known  before — met  him  on  the  river.” 
Taking  the  pseudonym  “Mark  Twain”  (the 
riverman’s  cry  for  a  sounding  of  two  fathoms), 
Clemens  expanded  from  humorous  journalism 
and  sketches  to  novels. 

As  a  novelist  Twain  never  worked  to  be  an 
artist — “artiste,”  he  probably  would  have  called 
it  with  a  grin.  Literally,  he  grew  up  a  journalist, 
like  Dickens,  and  was  more  comfortable  being 
called  that.  In  fact,  he  strayed  into  literature, 
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like  so  many  hearty  19th-century  scribblers,  al¬ 
most  without  realizing  it.  He  had  the  journal¬ 
ist’s  instinct,  in  the  way  Defoe  had,  and  in  the 
way  Hawthorne  did  not.  He  had  the  common 
touch  and  knew  it  was  a  blessing.  He  was  en¬ 
riched  by  it  and  made  world-famous. 

Twain’s  real  field,  then,  was  the  scenes  and 
life  of  his  early  years.  In  “Roughing  It”  (1871) 
he  wrote,  in  a  semi-autobiographical  way,  of  his 
stay  in  the  West.  “Life  on  the  Mississippi”  (writ¬ 
ten  for  the  “Atlantic  Monthly”  in  1875  and 
published  in  book  form  in  1883)  deals  with 
antebellum  steamboating.  “The  Adventures  of 
Tom  Sawyer”  (1876)  draws  on  his  own  child¬ 
hood  and  was  a  new  thing  in  boys’  books,  pre¬ 
senting  real  rather  than  model  youngsters.  It 
won  an  immediate  and  well-deserved  popular 
success.  Some  years  later,  in  1884,  he  set  out  to 
write  a  sequel  to  it,  but  instead  of  a  mere  sequel 
produced  his  unquestioned  masterpiece,  “The 
Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.” 

Twain’s  greatness  as  a  writer  lies  in  large 
part  in  his  extraordinary  ability  to  imitate  styles 
of  speech  with  a  vast  array  of  accurate  detail. 
The  remarkable  dialogue  he  could  record  leads 
one  to  believe  that  he  must  have  had  a  phono¬ 
graphic  memory. 

Throughout  his  later  life  (he  lived  to  be  75), 
Twain  travelled  widely,  crossing  the  Atlantic 
20  times  and  living  abroad  for  a  total  of  13 


years,  and  was  a  popular  lecturer.  Hal  Hol¬ 
brook,  a  young  American  actor,  has  thoroughly 
investigated  Twain’s  lectures  and  has  faithfully 
re-created  them  in  a  very  popular  one-man  show 
that,  through  stories,  jokes,  and  patter,  fully 
gives  the  flavor  and  wit,  the  personality  and 
character  of  Twain  as  a  performer  and  humorist. 

Charles  Neider,  in  his  introduction  to  “The 
Complete  Short  Stories  of  Mark  Twain” 
(Doubleday  and  Bantam),  sums  up  the  con¬ 
siderable  literary  influence  that  Twain  has  had. 
“His  .  .  .  influence  has  .  .  .  been  considerable, 
not  only  among  humorists  but  also  among 
American  novelists.  Hemingway’s  prose  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  his  language  of  speech  are  direct  de¬ 
scendants  of  Twain’s.  Hemingway  himself  has 
said  that  American  literature  begins  with  one 
book,  ‘Huckleberry  Finn’ — an  obvious  exag¬ 
geration  in  his  fashion,  but  indicative  of  his  re- 
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gard  for  Twain.  Twain  is  a  muscular  writer;  he 
is  par  excellence  the  writer  who  calls  a  spade 
a  spade,  the  writer  who  is  intent  on  making  an 
accurate  correspondence  between  reality  as  he 
has  experienced  it  and  reality  as  it  emerges  in 
his  books.” 


Huckleberry  Finn 

by  Kenneth  Rexroth 

“The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn”  is  not 
modeled  on  “The  Odyssey”  the  way  Joyce’s 
“Ulysses”  is,  but  it  would  have  been  quite  im¬ 
possible  for  Mark  Twain  not  to  have  had  Homer 
constantly  in  mind,  as  he  must  also  have  had 
“Robinson  Crusoe,”  the  travels  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  and  of  dozens  of 
others,  not  the  least  Marco  Polo.  He  carefully 
contradicts  them  all. 

Huck  and  Jim  are  obviously  Crusoe  and 
Friday  reborn,  but  it  is  Jim  who  is  sane,  knowl¬ 
edgeable,  always  resourceful,  and  guided  by  a 
simply  defined  incorruptible  morality — not  a 
“system”  but  the  result  of  a  natural  aptitude  and 
a  lifelong  habitude.  The  raft  is  a  passive  vehicle 
of  natural  forces  carrying  the  integrity  of  un¬ 
alienated  comradeship;  each  member  is  himself, 
the  embodiment  of  the  integrity  of  selfhood — 
and  the  raft  carries  them  through  a  universe 
of  moral  chaos — if  not  safe  and  sound,  at  least 
undestroyed.  Beyond  the  all-dissolving  flood  on 
which  they  float,  man  is  invariably  wolf  to  man. 
Each  episode  of  the  “Odyssey”  is  a  triumph  of 
reason;  each  episode  of  the  odyssey  of  Huck 
and  Jim  is  another  perspective  into  chaos — “the 
best  lack  all  conviction  and  the  worst  are  full 
of  passionate  intensity.”  Honor  is  a  pretext  for 
mass  murder  in  the  feud  between  the  Granger- 
fords  and  Shepherdsons.  History  is  a  cruel  hoax 
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“HUCKLEBERRY  FINN”— -continued 


— all  dukes  and  dauphins  are  like  the  frauds 
who  invade  the  raft.  The  King  and  Duke  cap¬ 
ture  the  raft  but  they  never,  in  any  way,  ever 
penetrate  its  little  community  of  two.  When  they 
are  gone,  in  spite  of  the  damage  they  have  done, 
it  is  as  though  they  had  never  been.  .  .  . 

Twain  yields  one  point  to  his  enemy,  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Above  the  chaos,  like  peaks  above 
an  icefield,  rise  a  few  pure  and  noble  women — 
logical  flaws  in  Mark  Twain’s  sociology  of  re¬ 
lentless  alienation,  his  weakness  in  actual  life, 
and  the  doom  of  his  full  achievement  as  an 
artist.  Stendhal  had  no  such  illusions.  They  are 
the  good  fairies  and  princesses  in  Mark  Twain’s 
fairy  tale,  the  relief  in  an  otherwise  unrelieved 
nightmare — the  great  River,  the  stream  of  Tao, 
is  reality;  the  rest  is  dream.  “He  had  a  dream 
and  it  shot  him,”  says  Huck.  “Singular  dream,” 
says  the  voice  of  civilization. 

In  the  end  the  dream  prevails.  Huck  and  Jim 
become  dislocated  from  their  community  of 
mutual  aid  and  stumble  unawares  into  the  world 
of  Tom  Sawyer,  the  world  of  the  business  ethic 
tricked  out  in  the  romantic  gods  of  public  re¬ 
lations  fantasy.  It  is  remarkable  how  much 
Mark  Twain’s  analysis  of  the  predatory  society 
resembles  Thorstein  Veblen’s.  Tom  is  free  enter¬ 
prise  as  defined  by  Veblen,  disguised  as  a  little 
boy,  and  a  horrible  thing  he  is. 

Unperceptive  critics  have  objected  to  the 
ending  of  the  novel — but  it  is  the  capture  of 
Huck  and  Jim  by  the  world  from  which  they 
fled  that  turns  the  novel  into  Black  Comedy, 
into  the  theater  of  cruelty.  The  social  lie  wins 
again  against  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  King 
and  Duke,  the  bloody  feud  of  the  Grangerfords 
and  Shepherdsons  are  gone  like  evil  dreams,  but 
Tom  Sawyer  and  Aunt  Sally  are  not  dreams, 


they  are  “reality,”  and  they  will  abide.  They  may 
be  more  unreal  than  the  naked,  obscenely 
painted  Dauphin,  but  they  will  never  go  away. 
“A  book  for  children”  indeed — like  “Gulliver’s 
Travels”!  But  maybe  it  is.  Perhaps  every  Amer¬ 
ican  child  should  read  it  and  ponder  its  lesson. 
To  judge  by  the  papers,  many  children  have. . . . 

• 

Mr.  Rexroth  is  a  poet,  novelist,  translator  from  several 
languages,  and  literary  critic.  His  article  on  “Huckle¬ 
berry  Finn ”  is  installment  46  from  his  series,  “Classics 
Revisited,”  in  “Saturday  Review,”  with  whose  permis¬ 
sion  it  is  reprinted  here.  It  appeared  originally  in  the 
May  13, 1967  issue. 

The  following  talking  books  by  and  about  S.  L.  Clem¬ 
ens/Mark  Twain  are  available  on  loan  from  your  Re¬ 
gional  Library. 


Books  by: 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN  TB  764 

Read  by  Jim  Walton,  8R. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER  TB  765 

Read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  6R. 

A  CONNECTICUT  YANKEE  IN  KING 

ARTHUR’S  COURT  TB  638 

Read  by  House  Jameson,  8R. 

MARK  TWAIN  TONIGHT!  TB  1592 

Read  by  Hal  Holbrook,  1R. 


Biographies  of: 

MR.  CLEMENS  AND  MARK  TWAIN  TB  1331 

by  Justin  Kaplan,  14R. 

SAM  CLEMENS  OF  HANNIBAL  TB  1592 

by  Dixon  Wecter,  6R. 
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JUST  WHAT  IS  THE  NOBEL  PRIZE? 


Each  autumn,  the  winners  of  the  most  famous 
and  prestigious  international  award,  the  Nobel 
Prize,  are  announced.  This  prize  was  established 
by  Alfred  Nobel,  a  brilliant  Swedish-bom 
chemist  and  industrialist,  probably  best-known 
for  his  invention  of  dynamite.  In  his  will,  he 
stipulated  that  income  from  his  $9.2  million 
estate  be  divided  annually  into  five  equal  parts 
and  awarded  to  “those  who  during  the  preceding 
year  have  conferred  the  greatest  benefit  on 
mankind”  by  their  work  in  physics,  chemistry, 
physiology  or  medicine,  peace,  and  literature. 

One  of  the  main  objects  that  Nobel  had  in 
view  was  to  reduce  nationalism  by  focusing 
upon  contributions  to  the  world  community. 
Here  his  aim  has  been  achieved  in  two  ways. 
He  permanently  reduced  the  claustrophobic 
aspects  of  life  in  Scandinavia  by  having  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Norwegian  parliament 
select  the  peace-prize  winner  and  committees 
named  by  Swedish  academic  institutes  in  perti¬ 
nent  fields  select  winners  in  other  categories, 
thus  forcing  the  Swedes  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
the  Norwegians  to  be  on  the  alert  for  con¬ 
structive  achievements  anywhere  in  the  world. 
On  a  wider  scale  but  less  intensively,  the  Nobel 
Prizes  have  conferred  a  unique  international 


visibility  upon  men  and  women  of  many  nation¬ 
alities  and  annually  reminded  each  nation  of  its 
indebtedness  to  the  others.  The  effects  of  this  are 
impalpable,  but  not  to  be  despised. 

Nobel’s  other  principal  object  was  to  call 
attention  to  what  the  winners  had  contributed 
and  make  it  easier  for  them  to  contribute  more. 
Many  authors  have  acquired  a  wider  audience 
for  their  work,  particularly  in  translation,  in¬ 
cluding  the  motley  troop  shepherded  into  Amer¬ 
ican  edition  by  Alfred  and  Blanche  Knopf.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prospect  of  the  authors’ 
paths  being  smoothed  for  further  bursts  of 
creativity  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  high 
average  age  of  the  winners  in  this  category. 

Candidates  for  the  prizes  are  nominated  in 
a  number  of  ways.  For  example,  previous  Nobel 
laureates  can  nominate  persons  within  their 
fields.  In  some  years,  the  prizes  have  not  been 
awarded  in  all  categories  and  prizes  are  some¬ 
times  shared,  particularly  in  medicine  or  physi¬ 
ology.  The  prize,  presented  on  December  10, 
the  anniversary  of  Nobel’s  death,  consists  of  a 
gold  medal,  diploma,  and  (at  present)  about 
$55,000. 

Ever  since  the  prizes  were  first  given  in  1901, 
France  has  been  the  front-runner  in  literature, 
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NOBEL  PRIZE— continued 


now  boasting  ten  awards.  Britain  ties  the  United 
States  with  six  winners,  Germany  five,  the  Soviet 
Union  three,  and  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  and 
Iceland  fourteen  among  them. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  its  67-year  history,  the 
Nobel  Prize  Committee  has  carried  out  con¬ 
scientiously  its  mandate  of  finding  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  writers  of  an  idealistic  temperament. 
It  is  equally  apparent  that  man’s  bellicosity  and 
perversity  (of  which  Alfred  Nobel  was  quite 
aware)  have  inevitably  disturbed  the  intellectual 
economy  of  the  world  and  rendered  more  dif¬ 
ficult  the  task  of  the  Swedish  Academy.  On  fif¬ 
teen  occasions  men  had  made  such  a  mess  of 
the  world  that  Stockholm  could  find  no  effective 
candidate  for  the  Peace  Award.  Similarly,  there 
were  seven  years  when  warfare  so  convulsed 
society  that  the  Academy  felt  compelled  to 
“soothe  and  moderate”  passions  by  refraining 
from  making  an  award  for  belles-lettres.  During 
other  turbulent  years  prizes  went  to  neutral 
nations,  even  though  on  a  few  occasions  this 
meant  the  bypassing  of  such  as  Proust  and  Joyce 
for  candidates  like  Sweden’s  own  Heidenstam. 

It  would  seem  that  the  idealism  of  the  Swedish 
Academy  has  sometimes  motivated  it  to  em¬ 
barrass  autarchic  governments.  It  attacked  Hit¬ 
ler  through  occupied  Denmark’s  Jensen,  Stalin 
through  Finland’s  Sillanpaa,  Bulganin  and 
Khrushchev  through  Pasternak,  Franco  through 
the  exiled  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez.  Other  candi¬ 
dates  considered  seriously  were  equal  symbols 
of  disapproval:  Gorki  against  Stalin  (who  was 
just  ousting  Trotsky),  and  Jorge  Luis  Borges 
(1965)  against  the  dictator  Peron,  who  had 
humiliated  this  brilliant  thinker  by  assigning 
him  a  job  as  chicken-plucker.  By  awarding 
11  of  its  58  literary  prizes  to  Scandinavia,  the 
Academy  would  seem  to  be  emphasizing  that 
this  area  is  a  stronghold  of  idealism — which, 
by  comparison,  it  is. 
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Alfred  Nobel  did  not  require  that  his  prize 
for  literature  go  to  the  “best”  writers  in  an 
absolute  sense,  but  to  the  writers  of  “the  most 
distinguished  works  of  idealistic  tendency.”  The 
word  “idealism”  occurs  in  most  of  the  citations. 
Since  politics  at  its  best — ever  since  Plato — is 
an  attempt  to  find  a  utopian  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  since  literature  is  an  expression  of  the 
society  as  well  as  the  individual,  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature  could  hardly  be  emanci¬ 
pated  from  politics.  Even  as  its  judges  have 
striven  to  reward  literary  excellence,  the  prize 
has  inevitably  been  administered  to  bring  man 
back  to  his  senses. 

Although  the  accolades  in  science  seem  to  be 
awarded  irrespective  of  national  behavior  or 
misbehavior  (Germany  leads  in  chemistry), 
such  is  not  the  case  with  those  of  literature  and 
peace.  Just  as  the  Swedish  Academy  has  avoided 
giving  the  prize  to  belligerents  in  the  past,  it 
would  seem  from  this  lesson  of  history  that 
European  disapproval  of  our  military  action  in 
Vietnam  will  deprive  us  of  Nobel  prizes  in  liter¬ 
ature  and  peace  until  we  shake  off  the  image  the 
United  States  has  abroad  of  aggressor.  • 

This  article  was  prepared  from  “Is  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature  Political ?”  by  Robert  J.  Clements,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  “ Saturday  Review”  of  June  18,  1966 
( quoted  with  permission)  and  from  “Nobel’s  Hits  and 
Errors”  by  Donald  Fleming,  which  appeared  in  “ At¬ 
lantic  Monthly”  of  October  1966  ( quoted  with  permis¬ 
sion). 

The  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  was  awarded  to  many 
authors  whose  books  have  been  recorded  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  are  available  from  your  Re¬ 
gional  Library. 

1907 — Rudyard  Kipling  (Brit.) 

KIM,  8R.  TB  1136 

1923 — William  Butler  Yeats  (Irish) 

SELECTED  POEMS,  1R.  TB  804 

1925 — George  Bernard  Shaw  (Brit.) 

SAINT  JOAN,  2R.  TB  1607 


1930 — Sinclair  Lewis  (Amer.) 

MAIN  STREET,  13R. 

1938 — Pearl  S.  Buck  (Amer.) 

THE  GOOD  EARTH,  7R. 

1946 — Hermann  Hesse  (Swiss) 

SIDDHARTHA,  3R. 

1949 — William  Faulkner  (Amer.) 

THE  REIVERS,  12R. 

1953 — Winston  Churchill  (Brit.) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING 


PEOPLES,  16R.  TB  1207 

1957 —  Albert  Camus  (French) 

THE  FALL,  3R.  TB  1738 

1958 —  Boris  Pasternak  (Russ.) 

DOCTOR  ZHIVAGO,  14R.  TB  1629 

1962 — John  Steinbeck  (Amer.) 

GRAPES  OF  WRATH,  12R.  TB  385 

1964 — Jean-Paul  Sartre  (French) 

THE  WORDS,  4R.  TB  854 


TB  652 
TB  1578 
TB  1705 
TB  1337 


Random  listings 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  following  books  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  a  subscription  basis  only  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind.  For 
full  details  and  a  membership  application,  write 
Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind,  P.O.  Box 
6852,  Towson,  Maryland  21204. 


A  CITY  FOR  ST.  FRANCIS  by  Evelyn  Wells 
DEATH  IS  A  FRIEND  by  Donald  MacKenzie 


THE  GABRIEL  HOUNDS  by  Mary  Stewart 
A  HORSEMAN  RIDING  BY  by  R.  F.  Delderfield 


INCREDIBLE  VICTORY  by  Walter  Lord 

MADAME  SARAH  by  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner 

MAY  WE  BORROW  YOUR  HUSBAND?  & 
OTHER  COMEDIES  OF  THE  SEXUAL  LIFE 

by  Graham  Greene 

A  MODERN  PRIEST  LOOKS  AT  HIS  OUT¬ 
DATED  CHURCH  by  Fr.  James  Kavanaugh 

NIGHT  FALLS  ON  THE  CITY  by  Sarah  Gainham 

THE  PLOT  by  Irving  Wallace 

TOPAZ  by  Leon  Uris 

UNDER  THE  EYE  OF  THE  STORM  by  John 
Hersey 


ULVERSCROFT  LARGE  PRINT  BOOKS 

The  following  books  for  the  partially  sighted, 
published  by  F.  A.  Thorpe  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  are  now  available  and  can  be  ordered 
from  W.  Thirlby,  Esq.,  1749  Grand  Concourse, 
Bronx,  New  York  10453,  at  $4.00  per  volume: 

CASTLE  MINERVA  by  Victor  Canning 

DARK  ENCHANTMENT  by  Eva  McDonald 

DEAR  DRAGON  by  Sara  Searle 

THE  GREEN  POPINJAYS  by  Eleanor  Fairburn 

I  WALKED  ALONE  by  The  Earl  of  Cardigan 

THE  MAD  HATTER  MYSTERY  by  John  Dick- 
son  Carr 

MAIDEN’S  PRAYER  by  Joan  Fleming 
THE  MAN  FROM  LARAMIE  by  T.  T.  Flynn 
THIRD  GIRL  by  Agatha  Christie 
A  WAY  THROUGH  THE  WOOD  by  Nigel  Balchin 
A  WELL  KNOWN  FACE  by  Josephine  Bell 
WOMAN,  LOVELY  WOMAN  by  Guy  Trent 
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THE  MAGAZINES:  A  Look  Inside 


Sports 

Illustrated 

Basic  to  Time,  Inc.’s  invention  and  launching 
of  “Sports  Illustrated”  in  1954  was  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  several  growing  economic  trends  which 
are  shaping  the  lives  of  many  Americans.  These 
trends  are  the  shorter  work  week,  the  increased 
amount  of  money  available  and  being  spent  for 
recreation,  greater  participation  in  sports,  and 
an  increase  in  the  popularity  of  spectator  sports. 

The  editors  of  “Sports  Illustrated”  determined 
at  the  outset  of  publication  that  the  magazine, 
to  succeed,  would  have  to  take  quality  as  its  key. 
Only  if  the  magazine  were  THE  sports  maga¬ 
zine,  not  just  A  sports  magazine,  bringing  its 
readers  THE  best  reporting,  THE  best  writing, 
THE  best  adventure,  THE  best  counsel,  would 
it  fulfill  its  goal.  Nothing  less,  they  were  certain, 
would  do. 

After  a  period  of  experimentation,  the  present 
organization  of  the  magazine  (allowing  great 
leeway  for  flexibility)  was  arrived  at: 

Scorecard 

A  collection  of  items — week  to  week — of  top¬ 
ical  interest  in  the  sports  world. 

Opener 

One  to  three  lengthy  lead  stories,  concerning 
current  “hot”  sports  news  of  top  importance. 

Feature  Well 

Timely  stories  on  personalities.  Instruction  on 
sports  in  season.  Detailed  stories  at  some  length 
not  of  “lead”  significance. 
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Columns 

These  do  not  always  deal  with  feature  news,  nor 
are  they  of  the  same  length  as  leads  or  features, 
but  are  aimed  at  the  followers  of  various  sports: 
bridge,  track,  boxing,  etc. 

Long  Text 

A  long  piece  of  special  interest  and  excellence. 
It  can  be  either  pertinent  or  not  pertinent  to  the 
season. 

Regional  Coverage 

Editorial  material  in  regional  sections  of  the 
magazine. 

19th  Hole 

The  “Letters  to  the  Editor”  section. 

Because  sport  is  so  much  a  part  of  life  and 
because  various  subjects  fall  within  the  bounds 
“Sports  Illustrated”  has  chosen  for  itself,  “Sports 
Illustrated”  treats  of  food,  travel,  apparel  (in 
its  Sporting  Look),  automotive  news,  conser¬ 
vation,  health,  and  safety,  to  mention  some  of 
the  areas  which  the  magazine  thinks  of  as  being 
its  own. 

In  its  role  as  a  news  magazine,  “Sports  Illus¬ 
trated,”  which  now  has  a  circulation  of  over  one 
million  per  week,  can  and  does  draw  on  Time 
Inc.’s  worldwide  network  of  news  bureaus  and 
stringers,  thus  affording  coverage  as  fast  and 
thorough  as  that  of  “Time”  and  “Life.” 

Sports  are  of  interest  to  almost  any  writer, 
whether  he  is  primarily  a  sports  writer  or  not. 
Many  famous  writers,  including  William  Faulk¬ 
ner,  John  P.  Marquand,  Catherine  Drinker 
Bowen,  William  Saroyan,  and  Robert  Frost, 
have  written  articles  expressly  for  “Sports  H- 


lustrated.”  Many  staff  writers  who  have  attained 
national  renown  through  their  efforts  in  “Sports 
Illustrated”  are  Gerald  Holland,  Whitney 
Tower,  Alfred  Wright,  Coles  Phinizy,  Roy  Ter¬ 
rell,  Jack  Olsen,  Gilbert  Rogin,  Martin  Kane, 
Robert  Boyle,  Tex  Maule,  Virginia  Kraft,  Bar¬ 
bara  Heilman,  and  Huston  Horn. 

“Sports  Illustrated”  is  available  on  talking 
book  records  each  week  on  loan  from  your 
Regional  Library.  Personal  subscriptions  to  this 
recorded  edition  are  also  available  from  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839 
Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40206. 


1 


“It  is  a  safe  premise  that  there  would  not  be 
tremendous  interest  and  participation  if  sport 
did  not  correspond  to  some  important  elements 
— something  deeply  inherent — in  the  human 
spirit.  This  has  been  evident  in  almost  every 
country  and  every  society.  Sport  has  aspects  . . . 
of  creativity.  Man  is  an  animal  that  works,  plays 
and  prays. . . .  The  magazine  will  be  a  re-evalua¬ 
tion  of  sport ...  to  put  it  in  its  proper  place  as 
one  of  the  great  modes  of  expression.” 

— Henry  R.  Luce,  at  the  time  of 
Si’s  inception. 


HOLIDAY 

For  21  years  “Holiday”  has  crisscrossed  the 
world,  sometimes  returning  to  the  more  popular 
sites,  but  always  describing  in  vivid  detail  what 
the  traveler  will  find  as  he  explores  new  places. 

Every  month  “Holiday”  visits  another  excit¬ 
ing  spot  in  its  pages  of  resorts  and  restaurants, 
transportation,  entertainment,  and  shopping 
facilities.  Whether  Mediterranean  or  Zuider 
Zee,  Alaska  or  Africa,  there  is  no  place  in  our 
world  where  Holiday  won’t  go  to  give  its  readers 
a  travel  experience. 

One  area — hamlet  or  city,  mountain  or  sea, 
nation  or  continent — is  featured  each  month. 
Often  several  articles  acquaint  the  reader  with 
various  aspects  of  this  area.  Certain  features, 
such  as  the  Holiday  Discovery  of  the  Month,  are 
in  each  issue. 

“Holiday”  tells  about  the  exotic  and  romantic 
so  that  even  those  who  aren’t  able  to  travel  can 
enjoy  the  scenery,  taste  the  traditional  dishes, 
and  soak  up  the  rays  of  a  Riviera  sun  or  feel  the 
cool  Icelandic  air.  “Holiday”  wants  its  readers 
to  seek  a  more  enjoyable  fife,  so  it  leads  the  way 
to  excitement,  guides  the  reader  along  unex¬ 
plored  routes,  and  gives  him  hints  on  money, 
travel,  dining,  and  accommodations. 

There  is  a  bit  of  pioneer  in  all  of  us,  and  it  is 
this  that  the  magazine  appeals  to  among  its 
readers.  “Holiday”  is  concerned  with  everything 
that  has  to  do  with  man’s  wanderlust  and 
restlessness,  with  man’s  desires  to  go  to  new 
places,  learn  more  about  new  ideas,  and  know 
more  about  the  world  he  inhabits.  Explore 
Leningrad,  tramp  through  the  redwoods  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  and  swim  off  the  coast  of  Yugoslavia, 
it  shouts. 

Pleasure  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasurable  pas¬ 
times  are  no  longer  fixed  in  our  national  guilt 
complex  as  they  once  were,  and  “Holiday” 
aspires  to  inspire  its  readers  to  seek  a  more  re¬ 
laxed  life.  Its  aim  extends  from  the  home,  where 
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HOLIDAY — continued 


enjoyable  living  should  begin,  to  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  world. 

In  trying  to  show  the  earth  and  its  people — 
how  they  work  and  play,  what  they  eat  and  how 


they  dress,  where  they  work  and  what  they  do, 
“Holiday”  shows  the  world  as  a  friendly,  peace¬ 
ful  place.  In  the  December  issue,  which  featured 
Israel,  the  Mid  East  situation  was  only  casually 
mentioned  in  a  sentence  or  two  along  with  a 
description  of  the  modern  Hebrew  language  by 
Mario  Pei,  an  introduction  by  Harry  Golden, 
a  story  on  Jerusalem,  and  another  on  the  bib¬ 
lical  treasures. 

But  “Holiday”  cannot  be  blamed  for  this 
avoidance,  which  was  probably  purposeful,  be¬ 
cause  war  and  crisis  are  not  what  the  magazine 
is  about.  “Holiday,”  as  its  title  implies,  portrays 
richness  and  fun  and  a  zest  for  living,  not  what 
is  dismal  in  the  world. 

“Holiday”  is  a  magazine,  simply,  of  and  about 
the  world  of  pleasure,  fun,  and  taste.  It  is  an 
oasis  and  it  is  available  on  talking  books  each 
month  on  loan  from  your  Regional  Library.  • 
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TRUE 

“  ‘Tis  strange,  but  true;  for  truth  is  always 
strange — stranger  than  fiction.” — Byron 

The  aim  of  “True,  The  Man’s  Magazine”  is  to 
enlighten  as  well  as  to  entertain  men.  As  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  above  quotation,  the  editors  feel 
that  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  present  true 
stories  each  month  that  are  of  general  interest 
to  men. 

For  over  30  years,  “True”  has  been  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  Fawcett  Publications. 
Currently  it  has  a  circulation  of  2Vz  million  with 
a  readership  of  over  6  million.  Surprisingly 
enough  there  are  over  2  million  women  readers; 
correspondence  from  them  appears  regularly  in 
“Truely  yours,”  the  letters  to  the  editor  column. 

The  beat  of  “True”  is  everything  that  is  of 
interest  to  men,  articles  on  current  topics 
written  with  the  man’s  particular  point  of  view. 
Each  month  “True”  features  articles  on  the  out¬ 
doors,  including  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  con¬ 
servation;  sports,  including  baseball,  boxing, 
football,  etc.;  and  current  events,  including 
Vietnam,  Washington,  and  profiles  of  political 
figures.  In  addition  a  condensed  version  of  a 
current  best-selling  book  is  featured. 

A  look  at  a  recent  issue  gives  the  scope  and 
flavor  of  “True.”  Topical  news  is  covered  in  an 
article  on  our  government’s  intensified  war  on 
LSD  pushers  and  users  and  one  on  Vietnam.  An 
article  on  fishing  tells  the  unusual  story  of  a 
Hawaiian  fisherman  who  uses  his  pet  barracuda 


to  help  him  net  mackerel.  It  is  a  classic  fishing 
story  in  the  Papa  Hemingway  tradition.  Other 
articles  cover  subjects  as  diverse  as  skiing, 
safaris  in  Africa,  the  tremendous  air  rifle  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country,  and  a  profile  of  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  chief  spokesman  for  the  Hawks 
in  Washington.  Regular  features  also  include 


short  articles  on  sporting  equipment  and  cloth¬ 
ing  and  reviews  of  current  books,  movies,  and 
records  of  interest  to  men.  The  January  and 
February  issues  contain  the  two-part  condensa¬ 
tion  of  the  sensational  memoirs  of  Edward  V. 
Rickenbaker,  flying  ace  of  both  world  wars. 

“True”  is  available  each  month  in  recorded 
form  on  loan  from  your  Regional  Library.  • 


For  teens  and  adults 


AMERICAN  HISTORY 
THE  FRONTIER 

— A  Reading  Plan — 

Throughout  the  long  history  of  the  American 
continent,  from  its  discovery  by  Europeans  to 
the  present,  the  persistent  idea  of  a  frontier 
awaiting  conquest  has  motivated  nearly  every 
generation  of  Americans.  The  urge  to  explore 
the  unknown,  to  tame  it,  and  turn  it  to  useful 
purpose,  has  pushed  our  frontiers  back  for  over 
250  years.  The  following  reading  plan  consists 
of  talking  books  (all  available  on  loan  from 
your  Regional  Library)  that  further  elucidate 
the  idea  of  the  frontier. 

BUILDERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  TB  1109 

by  Shirley  Barker,  5R. 

By  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  13 
colonies  that  became  the  United  States  had 
carved  a  permanent  place  from  the  untamed 
wilds.  The  story  of  part  of  this  struggle  is  told 
in  this  book  through  accounts  of  the  lives  of 
1  some  of  the  men  who  were  involved  in  it. 


BATTLE  FOR  A  CONTINENT  TB  1008 

by  Harrison  Bird,  8R. 

DANIEL  BOONE,  WILDERNESS  SCOUT 

by  Stewart  E.  White,  5R.  TB  1485 

FORTH  TO  THE  WILDERNESS  TB  1206 

by  Dale  Van  Every,  10R. 

Before,  during,  and  immediately  after  our  Revo¬ 
lution  many  individuals  were  actively  pushing 
the  frontier  over  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
into  the  interior  of  the  continent.  This  advance 
met  with  resistance  from  the  Indians  of  the 
region  and  from  foreign  powers  who  wished  to 
control  the  area.  The  story  of  the  initial  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  what  we  today 
call  the  Midwest,  is  described  in  the  three  books 
listed  above. 

JUNIPERO  SERRA  TB  1413 

by  Agnes  Repplier,  4R. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  continent,  the  settling  of 
California  was  also  beginning.  The  first  settle¬ 
ments  there  were  made  by  a  priest,  whose  ac¬ 
complishments  are  recounted  in  this  book. 
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MERIWETHER  LEWIS;  A  GEOGRAPHY 

by  Richard  H.  Dillon,  9R.  TB  1267 

Early  in  the  19th  century,  after  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Purchase,  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  were  explored.  The  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  to  these  areas  is  described  here. 

ACROSS  THE  WIDE  MISSOURI  TB  778 

by  Bernard  Augusta  De  Voto,  11R. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  CATTLE  TRAILS  TB  927 

by  Harry  Sinclair  Drago,  7R. 

LOVE  SONG  TO  THE  PLAINS  TB  828 

by  Mari  Sandoz,  7R. 

THE  OREGON  TRAIL  TB  1198 

by  Francis  Parkman,  8R. 

The  conquest  of  the  West  occupies  a  large  place 
in  our  history.  From  this  epic  effort,  which  took 
place  over  a  great  part  of  the  19th  century,  we 
have  a  rich  heritage  of  tales  and  legends.  In 
these  books  several  aspects  of  this  exciting  story 
are  retold. 

ON  THE  EDGE  OF  NOWHERE  TB  1550 

by  James  Huntington,  4R. 

Also  during  this  period,  explorers  and  settlers 
moved  north  to  Alaska,  an  icy  frontier  that 
offered  many  rewards,  including  great  wealth. 

A  NATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  TB  750 

by  John  F.  Kennedy,  2R. 

America,  a  land  of  colonizers  from  its  very 
beginning,  offered  a  new  life  to  a  whole  new 
generation  of  immigrants  in  the  late  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  economic,  industrial,  and  agricultural 
frontiers  of  America  were  challenged  by  Yankee 
ingenuity  and  millions  of  Irish,  Swedish,  Jewish, 
German,  Italian,  Polish,  Hungarian,  and  other 
immigrant  groups. 
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CHALLENGE  TO  AFFLUENCE  TB  430 

by  Gunnar  Myrdal,  4R. 

THE  LIVING  SEA  TB  229 

by  Jacques  Yves  Cousteau,  7R. 

MAN’S  CONQUEST  OF  SPACE  TB  1506 

by  James  Haggerty,  2R. 

SPACE,  THE  NEW  FRONTIER  TB  931 

by  NASA,  4R. 

THE  STRANGER  INSIDE  YOU  TB  933 

by  Edward  V.  Stein,  3R. 

VIEW  FROM  A  HEIGHT  TB  433 

by  Isaac  Asimov,  6R. 


The  American  frontier  has  not  died  with  the 
physical  surrender  of  the  continent.  The  term 
frontier  has  continued  to  have  important  psycho¬ 
logical  implications.  President  Kennedy  coined 
the  term  the  “New  Frontier,”  feeling  that  there 
were  still  many  frontiers  to  conquer  and  that 
government  could  assume  an  important  role  in 
promoting  efforts  in  that  direction.  Among  the 
many  frontiers  that  still  challenge  us  are  space, 
the  seas,  the  social  injustices  of  our  world,  and 
the  vast  unknown  regions  of  the  psyche.  • 


Book  reviews 

THE  CHOSEN  TB  1758 

by  Chaim  Potok,  read  by  Leon  Janney,  7R. 
Reviewed  by  Hugh  Nissenson. 

This  is  Chaim  Potok’s  first  novel  and — let’s 
face  it — there’s  something  rough  and  unpolished 
about  his  style.  Narrated  in  the  first  person  by 
Reuven  Malter,  his  speech  rhythms  are  some¬ 
times  awkward,  and  the  imagery  blurred.  And  i 
yet,  while  Reuven  talks  we  listen  because  of  the 
story  he  has  to  tell;  and,  long  afterwards,  it  re¬ 
mains  in  the  mind,  and  delights.  It  is  like  those ! 


myths  that,  as  C.  S.  Lewis  reminds  us,  do  not 
essentially  exist  in  words  at  all.  Potok’s  style  is 
transcended  because  he  has  given  us  a  con¬ 
figuration  of  events  which  grip  the  imagination 
on  their  own. 

The  plot  is  simple  enough.  Two  boys —  Reu- 
ven  and  Danny  Saunders — become  friends,  are 
estranged,  and  renew  their  relationship.  But 
friendship,  Reuven’s  father  tells  him,  is  a  divine 
injunction  laid  upon  us;  a  man  must  do  two 
things  for  himself,  says  the  Talmud,  acquire  a 
teacher  and  make  a  friend.  And  so  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  two  boys  is  crucial  to  their  develop¬ 
ment  as  Jews  and  men. 

While  both  live  in  Williamsburg,  Brooklyn, 
during  the  1940’s,  their  backgrounds  are  utterly 
different.  Reuven  is  merely  Orthodox;  Danny  is 
a  Hasid,  the  son  of  a  rabbi,  and  destined  by  his 
father  to  take  his  hereditary  place  as  tzaddik — 
“a  righteous  one,”  who  is  a  teacher,  spiritual 
adviser,  mediator  between  his  community  of 
followers  and  God,  and  living  sacrifice  who 
takes  the  suffering  of  his  people — of  all  Israel — 
upon  himself.  But  Danny  is  also  a  genius — and 
it  is  a  tribute  to  Potok’s  talent  that  he  makes  this 
completely  convincing — with  a  photographic 
memory,  and  a  remarkably  creative  intelligence 
obsessed  by  the  revelations  of  modem  psychol¬ 
ogy.  Thus,  in  one  sense,  the  novel  is  about 
Danny’s  conflict  between  his  craving  for  secu¬ 
lar  knowledge  and  his  spiritual  obligations.  In 
another,  it  is  something  much  more.  It  is  a 
mythic  Sacred  Rite,  a  ritual  mystery  which 
initiates  a  human  soul. 

In  simplest  terms,  we  are  mystified  by  Rabbi 
Saunders’s  silence.  He  has  taken  a  vow  to  raise 
his  beloved  son  without  conmmunicating  with 
him,  except  to  discuss  the  Talmud,  and  relent¬ 
lessly,  and  publicly,  probe  the  boy’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  meanings  and  ramifications  of  the 
Torah.  But  why?  He  loves  the  boy — adores  him 
— and,  as  much  as  he  suffers,  Danny  knows  it. 
Even  Reuven,  who  fears  and  hates  the  old  man, 
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realizes  this.  Then  what  is  the  reason  for  his 
behavior? 

It  is  here  that  Potok’s  imaginative  grasp  of 
his  material  is  most  apparent.  It  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  Hasidic — and  Kabbalistic — con¬ 
ception  of  the  nature  of  divine  reality,  and  the 
origin  of  evil,  which  he  dramatically  objectifies 
and  even  transmutes  into  poetry  in  spite  of  the 
limitations  of  his  language.  It  is  the  idea  of  the 
“spark”  and  the  “shell.” 

“A  man  is  born  into  this  world  with  only  a 
tiny  spark  of  goodness  in  him.  The  spark  is 
God,”  Rabbi  Saunders  explains  to  the  boys  at 
last.  “It  is  the  soul;  the  rest  is  ugliness  and  evil, 
a  shell.  The  spark  must  be  guarded  like  a  trea¬ 
sure,  it  must  be  nurtured,  it  must  be  fanned  into 
flame.  It  must  learn  to  seek  out  other  sparks,  it 
must  dominate  the  shell.  Anything  can  be  a 
shell  and  choke  the  spark  ...  a  heart  I  need  for 
my  son,”  he  cries  out.  “Righteousness,  mercy, 
strength  to  suffer  and  carry  pain,  that  I  want 
for  my  son,  not  a  mind  without  a  soul.” 

His  silence  has  been  explained.  It  has  initiated 
his  son  into  a  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
suffering,  and  taught  him  compassion. 

“Let  Daniel  become  a  psychologist,”  the 
Rabbi  says.  “I  have  no  fear  now.  All  his  life 
he  will  be  a  tzaddik.  He  will  be  a  tzaddik  for 
the  world.” 

Danny’s  conflict  between  the  secular  and 
spiritual  life  has  been  daringly,  and  brilliantly, 
resolved. 

Yet  an  even  greater  silence  permeates  the 
book:  the  silence  of  God.  The  history  of  the 
time,  reverberating  from  the  radio,  and  glimpsed 
in  the  newspapers,  is  the  background  against 
which  the  narrative  is  enacted:  the  war,  death 
camps,  the  struggle  in  Palestine,  and  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  state.  Reuven’s 
father  is  a  Zionist.  A  frail,  gentle  Hebrew 
scholar,  his  work  for  the  cause  almost  costs  him 
his  life.  Like  Rabbi  Saunders,  he  has  taken  the 
suffering  of  his  people  upon  himself.  But  ac- 
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tively.  Unlike  the  tzaddik,  he  cannot  passively 
accept  the  destrution  of  European  Jewry  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  mysterious  will  of  God. 

“Six  million  of  our  people  have  been  slaugh¬ 
tered,”  he  tells  his  son.  “It  is  inconceivable.  It 
will  have  meaning  only  if  we  give  it  meaning. 
We  cannot  wait  for  God.”  And  then: 

“We  have  a  terrible  responsibility.  We  must 
replace  the  treasures  we  have  lost.  .  .  .  Now  we 
need  teachers  and  rabbis  to  lead  our  people.” 

Reuven  eventually  takes  him  at  his  word.  A 
gifted  mathematician,  who  at  first  wants  to  be 
a  professor,  he  decides  to  become  a  rabbi.  The 
structural  pattern  of  the  novel,  the  beautifully 
wrought  contrapuntal  relationship  of  the  two 
boys,  and  their  fathers,  is  complete.  We  rejoice, 
and  even  weep  a  little,  as  at  those  haunting 
Hasidic  melodies  which  transfigure  their  words. 

• 

Mr.  Nissenson  is  the  author  of  “A  Pile  of  Stones  ”  a 
collection  of  short  stories,  (c)  1967  by  The  New  York 
Times  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

THE  CRUSADES  TB  1587 

by  Zoe  Oldenbourg,  read  by  William  Gladden, 
19R.  Reviewed  by  Charles  W.  Ferguson. 

One  who  wants  to  understand  the  dreary  suc¬ 
cession  of  wars,  pillages  and  pilgrimages  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  Crusades  must  begin  by  knowing 
something  of  the  daily  life  and  longings  of  the 
people  of  the  period,  peasant  as  well  as  noble. 
He  will  need  also  a  map,  drawn  with  words  as 
well  as  lines,  showing  the  alignments  of  the 
East  and  West  that  brought  to  pass  the  first 
foray  of  Christians  into  the  Holy  Land. 

An  abundance  of  arresting  material  of  both 
sorts  appears  in  the  new  Zoe  Oldenbourg  book, 
which  turns  out  to  be  as  much  of  an  exposition 
as  it  is  a  narrative.  The  author  deals  with  only 
the  first  three  Crusades,  but  in  so  doing  she  has 
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time  to  present  the  circumstances  that  generated 
and  maintained  what  was  to  be  the  continuous 
crusading  spirit.  It  was  the  First  Crusade  that 
proved  the  most  significant  and  that  most  nota¬ 
bly  combined  holiness  and  horror  and  gave  the 
very  word  crusade  an  oddly  mystical  meaning; 
for  all  the  carnage  and  brutality,  that  meaning 
survives  in  our  day  to  describe  strenuous  exer¬ 
tions  in  behalf  of  good  causes.  .  .  . 

Considering  the  scantiness  of  records  about 
commonplace  activities,  the  author  does  a  re¬ 
markable  job  of  bringing  alive  people  from  the 
past.  It  is  true  that  readers  who  know  her 
novels — “The  Cornerstone,”  for  example — will 
miss  the  concentrated  imagination  that  makes 
one  person  stand  apart,  visible  and  individual, 
from  the  mass.  But  even  in  the  necessarily  gen¬ 
eralized  account  of  the  action  of  scores  of 
characters  and  thousands  of  persons,  one  gets 
a  sympathetic  sense  of  how  people  felt  and  why. 

Verisimilitude  is  given  in  part  by  examining 
behavior  growing  out  of  sternly  fixed  social 
customs.  Mrs.  Oldenbourg’s  discourses  on  the 
mystique  of  war  in  the  days  before  the  great 
Christian  soldier  movements  began  are  en¬ 
lightening  and  convincing,  and  they  prepare  us 
for  some  of  the  ghastly  events  that  follow.  We 
see  “the  real  and  obsessional  horror  of  coward¬ 
ice”  and  “an  utter  disregard  for  death  elevated 
to  a  point  of  dogma.” 

After  all  the  social  forces  are  reckoned  with, 
there  remains  an  element  of  mystery  in  the  event 
and  in  the  whole  fury  of  the  Crusades.  Gifted 
interpreter  though  she  is,  Mrs.  Oldenbourg  re¬ 
mains  bewildered  herself,  and  shows  it,  all  the 
way  through  to  her  extended  summary  and 
epilogue.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  cannot 
really  comprehend  the  events  of  our  own  day, 
much  less  those  of  the  remote  past — but  the 
attempt  to  do  so  may  deepen  our  insight.  • 

Mr.  Ferguson  is  the  author  of  a  biography  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  “ Naked  to  Mine  Enemies .”  (c)  1966  by  The 
New  York  Times  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 


LIGHT  CAVALRY  ACTION  TB  1674 

by  John  Harris,  read  by  Michael  C.  Lawrence, 
7R.  Reviewed  by  Polly  G.  Anderson. 

The  case  of  “Prideaux  v.  Higgins”  tried  in  a 
London  court  in  July  1939  is  the  setting  of  this 
suspenseful  novel.  General  Prideaux,  a  popular 
military  hero  and  a  candidate  for  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force,  has 
sued  Major  Higgins  for  libel.  In  a  letter  to  a 
magazine  Higgins  had  charged  that  the  General 
had  won  his  D.S.O.  by  misrepresenting  the  role 
he  had  played  in  the  famous  cavalry  action  at 
Danoi  during  the  Russian  Civil  War  in  1919. 
Readers  who  like  to  follow  transcripts  of  trials 
will  be  disappointed.  Here  the  trial  is  simply  the 
setting  for  a  series  of  flash  backs,  which  describe 
the  action  as  seen  by  a  variety  of  participants. 
As  the  story  progresses,  a  gripping  and  moving 
tale  of  adventure,  war,  and  hairbreadth  escape 
unfolds.  • 

Polly  G.  Anderson  is  with  the  Ramapo-Catskill  Library 
System,  Middleton,  N.  Y.  Reprinted  with  permission 
from  Library  Journal ,”  (C)  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1967 . 

ORBIT  OF  CHINA  TB  1684 

by  Harrison  Salisbury,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt, 
5R.  Reviewed  by  Wilfred  L.  Morin. 

Traveling  some  30,000  miles  as  a  journalistic 
satellite,  Mr.  Salisbury  has  made  his  book  “Or¬ 
bit  of  China”  a  panoramic  window  looking  on 
events  in  the  Far  East.  An  astute  and  superbly 
trained  observer,  he  has  written  a  chilling  but 
rewarding  report.  Using  his  stops  in  Hong  Kong, 
Cambodia,  Thailand,  Laos,  Burma,  India,  Sak- 
kim,  Mongolia,  Russia,  and  Japan  as  points  of 
departure  in  describing  the  landscape  of  inter¬ 
national  events,  he  concentrates  on  the  salient 
features  of  history  and  tradition  as  a  basis  for 
understanding  current  events.  Certain  countries 
act  the  way  they  do  and  think  the  way  they  do 
because  of  certain  traditions  and  historical 
forces.  Consequently,  their  responses  to  the 
challenges  posed  by  a  resurgent  China  and  a 
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powerful  United  States  differ  widely.  Americans 
are  not  as  knowledgeable  or  intuitive  about  the 
Far  East  as  they  should  be;  the  eastern  mystique 
remains,  for  many  of  us,  an  unfathomable  mys¬ 
tery,  and,  unfortunately,  it  will  remain  a  mystery 
until  there  is  some  hard  work  accomplished  in 
study,  and  harder  work  in  understanding.  For 
those  who  have  read  little  on  the  Far  East  to 
date,  this  book  presents  a  superb  opportunity  to 
make  a  start;  for  those  who  have  made  such  a 
start,  the  report  gives  an  overview  and  summary. 
The  range  of  interviews  is  broad — princes,  peas¬ 
ants,  military  personnel,  China  hands — all  have 
information,  observations,  and  insights  to  offer 
on  China.  This  book  is  essential  reading  for  all 
concerned  adults.  • 

Wilfred  L.  Morin  is  librarian  at  the  Freeport  Memorial 
Library  at  Freeport,  N.  Y.  Reprinted  by  permission 
from  Library  Journal,”  (C)  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1967. 

THE  BEST  SHORT  STORIES  BY  NEGRO 
WRITERS  TB  1608 

edited  by  Langston  Hughes,  read  by  Ossie 
Davis  and  Ruby  Dee,  16R.  Reviewed  by  Louise 
Giles. 

These  46  short  stories  by  Negro  writers  compose 
an  excellent  collection.  Several  of  the  stories 
here  reprinted  have  appeared  in  a  similar  vol¬ 
ume  recently  edited  by  John  Henrik  Clarke. 
However,  the  Hughes  collection  is  superior  by 
far  and  should  be  given  first  preference.  Good 
stories  by  the  old  hands — Richard  Wright,  Wil¬ 
lard  Motley,  Owen  Dodson,  Frank  Yerby,  and 
Alston  Anderson — are  present,  but  newer  writ¬ 
ers,  such  as  Pearl  Crayton,  Kristin  Hunter,  Char¬ 
lie  Russell,  Ernest  G.  Gaines,  Clifford  Vincent 
Johnson,  and  Woodie  King,  Jr.,  are  well  repre¬ 
sented  also.  Helpful  biographical  notes  appear 
at  the  back  of  the  volume.  • 

Louise  Giles  is  with  the  Oakland  Community  College 
of  Union  Lake,  Mich.  Reprinted  with  permission  from 
* Library  Journal.”  Copyright  ©  R.  R.  Bowker  Co., 
1967. 
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ZLATEH  THE  GOAT  AND  OTHER 

STORIES  TB  1706 

by  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer,  read  by  Arnold 
Moss,  1R.  Reviewed  by  Margaret  Hodges. 

A  celebrated  author  presents  ghosts  from  his 
well-loved  past  in  pre-war  Poland.  The  wise  men 
of  Chelm  (similar  to  the  wise  men  of  Gotham), 
appear  in  several  tales.  In  others,  the  devil  is 
outwitted  because  “no  matter  how  shrewd  .  .  . 
he  will  always  make  a  mistake,  especially  on 
Hanukkah.”  In  the  title  story  a  little  boy  is  saved 
from  a  blizzard  when  he  hides  with  a  pet  goat 
in  the  cozy  interior  of  a  haystack.  In  these  orig¬ 
inal  tales,  Mr.  Singer  communicates  a  warm 
feeling  and  appreciation  for  his  Middle-Euro- 
pean  Jewish  forbears  and  their  folklore.  ...  • 

Margaret  Hodges  is  a  story  specialist  in  the  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Public  Schools.  Reprinted  with  permission  from 
“ Library  Journal  ”  Copyright  (6)  R.  R.  Bowker  Co., 
1966. 

THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  TB  1669 

by  Robert  Goldston,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
5R.  Reviewed  by  Harrison  Salisbury. 

.  .  .  After  half  a  century  Bolshevik  Russia  has 
passed  from  the  phase  of  the  daring  and  the  un¬ 
tried,  to  become  one  of  the  most  stable  social 
systems  in  a  world  wracked  by  change. 

Nowhere  can  the  deepening  maturity  of  the 
American  understanding  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  complex  and  dynamic  forces  which 
brought  it  into  being  be  more  sensitively  ap¬ 
praised  than  in  the  field  of  works  designed  for 
younger  readers.  For  here  the  dangers  of  over¬ 
simplification,  of  condescension,  of  bias  and 
false  dramatics  easily  shift  the  balance.  The 
common  denominator  of  [many  recent]  books 
is  historical  accuracy,  freedom  from  the  pejora¬ 
tive  word  or  attitude,  and  a  resolute  endeavor 
to  extract  from  the  violent  polemics  of  the  past 
and  the  confused  Russian  politics  the  essential 
truth. 


[Many]  of  the  works  are  well  above  average. 
One  is  brilliant.  This  is  Robert  Goldston’s  re¬ 
markable  study  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  He 
fixes  the  setting  in  space,  time  and  history,  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  philosophical  and  political  factors 
which  underlay  the  conflict  and  describes  the 
actual  events  of  the  uprising  with  eloquence  and 
restraint. 

Goldston’s  synthesis  of  the  Revolution’s  roots 
in  the  thought  of  Babeuf,  Saint-Simon,  Fourier, 
Owen,  Hegel,  Marx  and  Engels  could  hardly  be 
improved.  Drawing  liberally  upon  the  vivid  eye¬ 
witness  accounts  of  John  Reed  and  Nikolai 
Sukhanov,  he  recreates  Petrograd  during  the 
Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World  with  great  lit¬ 
erary  taste.  While  his  book  is  designed  for 
younger  readers  it  should  find  broad  readership 
among  adults  as  well.  It  is  probably  the  best 
short  summary  on  the  Russian  Revolution  yet 
to  be  produced.  ...  % 

Mr.  Salisbury,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  "Times,”  served  as  a  correspondent  in  Russia 
during  and  after  World  War  11.  ©  1966  by  the  New 
York  Times  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  JAPAN  TB  1702 

by  Pearl  S.  Buck,  read  by  Ethel  Everett,  5R. 
Reviewed  by  Horace  Bristol. 

Pearl  Buck  unreservedly  adopted  China  for  her 
spiritual  home  when  her  parents,  missionaries 
with  more  than  a  decade  of  experience  in  that 
sprawling,  disorganized  country,  brought  her 
there  to  five  as  a  child.  .  .  . 

In  her  latest  book,  a  collection  of  memories 
of  prewar  Japan,  historical  facts,  and  more 
modern  observations — the  last  based  largely  on 
a  three-month  tour  in  1960  of  Korea  and  Japan 
— Mrs.  Buck  takes  a  grandmotherly  look  at  a 
country  that  is  admittedly  only  a  step-child: 
loved,  but  at  times  very  naughty.  It  was  a 
country,  however,  that  sheltered  her  and  her 
family  from  China’s  advancing  Communism  on 
two  occasions,  and,  since  its  disastrous  defeat 
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in  World  War  II,  has  reformed  and  renounced 
its  reprehensible  past. 

Reading  “The  People  of  Japan”  is  not  unlike 
being  in  a  window-seat  of  the  world’s  fastest 
and  perhaps  finest  express  train — the  “Hikari” 
or  “Light” — and  watching  the  passing  scene  at 
150-plus  miles  per  hour.  The  verdant,  ageless 
farms  with  their  quaint  little  thatched-roofed 
houses  flash  by,  almost  too  fast  to  observe  the 
kimono-  or  “mompe”-clad  farm  women — 
stooped  and  bent  as  they  patiently  plant  each 
rice  shoot  in  minuscule  paddy  fields — suddenly 
give  way  to  a  dazzling  complex  of  immaculate 
white  ferro-concrete  factories,  whose  automated 
assembly  lines  turn  out  millions  of  transistors, 
TV  sets,  and  sophisticated  computers  for  both 
the  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  Disembodied, 
modern-day  industrial  Taj  Mahals,  apparently 
floating  in  the  center  of  rice  fields,  they  repre¬ 
sent  graphically  what  has  happened  and  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  Japan  today.  Pearl  Buck  has  simply, 
and  sympathetically,  put  this  into  words.  ...  9 

Horace  Bristol  is  a  photographer  and  long  time  resident 
of  Japan.  This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from 
“Saturday  Review,”  where  it  appeared  November  5, 
1966. 

BOOKS  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED  SOON 
A  MODERN  PRIEST  LOOKS  AT  HIS 

OUTDATED  CHURCH  TB  1787 

by  Father  James  Kavanaugh,  read  by  Robert 
Donley,  4R.  Reviewed  by  Eleanor  T.  Smith. 
Since  he  wrote  an  article,  under  a  pseudonym, 
for  the  “Saturday  Evening  Post”  entitled  “I  Am 
a  Priest;  I  Want  to  Marry,”  Father  Kavanaugh 
has  left  his  diocese.  If  he  has  not  left  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  by  now,  the  Church  probably  will 
leave  him  [now  that]  this  book  is  published,  for 
his  condemnation  of  the  clergy  is  scathing.  He 
removes  himself  from  “the  suffering  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  bound  by  Rome,”  and  asserts,  “Were  I 
married,  I  could  practice  birth  control  without 
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concern.  Indulgences  bore  me  and  I  have  not 
tried  to  gather  them  for  years.  I  do  not  pray  to 
angels  nor  honor  history’s  saints.  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  heaven  nor  do  I  really  fear  the  misery  of 
hell.  I  do  not  run  to  confession,  nor  sprinkle 
holy  water,  nor  seek  from  novenas  what  only 
time  and  effort  give.  I  do  not  wait  to  hear  each 
sentence  from  the  Vatican  before  I  act,  nor  do 
I  fear  the  excommunications  sent  in  solemn 
words.  I  will  not  accept  the  bishops’  fears  and 
arrogant  commands  as  the  unerring  voice  of 
God,  nor  permit  ignorant  pastors  to  transform 
their  petulance  into  law.”  This  pretty  well  sums 
up  the  contents  of  the  book.  9 

Eleanor  Smith  is  a  librarian  with  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library.  Reprinted  by  permission  from  “Library  Jour¬ 
nal,”  ©  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1967. 

DOWN  THESE  MEAN  STREETS  TB  1786 

by  Piri  Thomas,  read  by  Piri  Thomas,  7R. 
Reviewed  by  Morris  A.  Forslund. 

Some  of  the  more  interesting  books  published 
in  recent  years  have  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
minority  groups.  This  is  such  a  book.  It  recounts 
the  adolescent  and  early  adult  experiences  of 
Piri  Thomas,  an  American  of  Puerto  Rican  de¬ 
scent  and  the  oldest  and  darkest  of  seven  chil¬ 
dren.  Mr.  Thomas  deals  in  depth  with  the  iden¬ 
tity  problems  of  dark  Puerto  Ricans  and  the 
subtle,  and  sometimes  not  so  subtle,  prejudice 
and  discrimination  they  face  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  story  involving  adolescent  gangs, 
petty  larceny,  sex,  building  a  “rep,”  trouble  in 
school,  welfare,  an  ambivalent  father-son  rela¬ 
tionship,  armed  robbery,  prison,  eventual  pa¬ 
role,  and  movement  toward  a  new  life.  The 
language  of  the  book  is  the  language  of  the 
streets.  However,  it  is  well  written,  and  the 
reader  will  gain  considerable  insight  into  life 
in  Spanish  Harlem  and  the  difficulties  faced  by 
Puerto  Ricans  in  this  country.  • 

Mr.  Forslund  is  with  the  Sociology  Department,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico.  Reprinted  with  permission  from 
“Library  Journal,”  ©  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1967. 
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THE  AfTER-STUdy  BUG 

DATES  AND  BOOKS 


MARCH 

21 — First  Day  of  Spring 

A  CHILD’S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES  TB  1125 

by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  1R. 

GOING  BAREFOOT  TB  648 

byAileen  Lucia  Fisher,  1R. 

I  WENT  TO  THE  ANIMAL  FAIR  TB  648 

by  William  Cole,  1R. 

A  POCKET  FULL  OF  RHYMES  TB  648 

edited  by  Katherine  Isabel  Love,  1R. 

SPRING  COMES  TO  THE  OCEAN  TB  1605 

by  Jean  Craighead  Rounds,  2R. 

THE  WORLD  OF  CHRISTOPHER  ROBIN 

by  A.  A.  Milne,  2R.  TB  1125 


23 — British  Parliament  passes  the  Stamp 
Act,  1765 

FREEDOM  TB  1106 

by  Earl  Schenck  Miers,  3R. 

LEXINGTON,  CONCORD,  AND  BUNKER 
HILL  TB  1619 

by  Francis  Russell,  3R. 

YOUR  FREEDOMS:  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

by  Frank  K.  Kelly,  3R.  TB  1515 
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APRIL 


2 — Hans  Christian  Andersen  horn,  1805 

FAIRYTALES  TB  1025 

by  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  7R. 


6 — Harry  Houdini  born,  1874 
National  Magic  Day 

BLACK  MAGIC,  WHITE  MAGIC  TB  1429 

by  Gary  Jennings,  3R. 

10 — First  Arbor  Day,  1872 

RAIN  IN  THE  WOODS  AND  OTHER  SMALL 
MATTERS  TB  1605 

by  Glen  Rounds,  2R. 


23 — William  Shakespeare  born,  1564 


AGES  OF  MAN;  READINGS  FROM 


SHAKESPEARE 

tb  : 

1573 

Read  by  John  Gielgud,  1R. 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 

Read  by  cast,  2R. 

TB 

738 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET 

Read  by  Alexander  Scourby,  3R. 

TB 

557 

SHAKESPEARE 

by  Peter  Quennel,  11R. 

TB 

442 

SHAKESPEARE  OF  LONDON  TB  558 

by  Marchette  Chute,  9R. 

SHAKESPEARE  WITHOUT  TEARS  TB  1573 

by  Margaret  Webster,  8R. 


30 — George  Washington  inaugurated  as  first 
President,  1789 

“I  DO  SOLEMNLY  SWEAR  .  .  THE  STORY 
OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  INAUGURATION 

by  Milton  Lomask,  4R.  TB  1517 


As  part  of  the  1967  Children’s  Book  Week  celebrations,  the  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Hand¬ 
icapped  in  Washington,  D.  C.f  was  host  to  a  group  of  about  40  blind  and  handicapped  children  from  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  elementary  schools  for  a  story  hour,  tour  of  the  library,  and  refreshments.  Mrs.  Deborah 
|  Lockhart  of  the  D.  C.  Public  Library  Children’s  Services  Division  is  shown  here  conducting  the  storytelling  hour. 
The  afternoon  ended  with  plans  for  similar  events  in  the  future. 
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Talking  books 

The  following  talking  books  were  recently  recorded 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City,  and  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
They  are  now  available  on  loan  from  your  Regional 
Library.  For  the  address  of  your  Regional  Library, 
consult  pages  98-101  of  the  “Catalog  of  Talking 
Books,  1966-1967.” 

NONFICTION 


ADMIRAL  OF  THE  OCEAN  SEA;  A  LIFE  OF 
CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  TB  1603 

by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  read  by  Livingston 
Gilbert,  15R.  APH 

■  The  author’s  two-volume  biography  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  which  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
1942,  concentrated  on  the  voyages,  with 
much  discussion  of  the  problems  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  navigation  in  these  times.  This  edition 
preserves  most  of  the  text,  without  the  volu¬ 
minous  notes. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BERTRAND 
RUSSELL,  1872-1914  TB  1729 

by  Bertrand  Russell,  read  by  Brendan  Burke, 
8R.  AFB 

■  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our 
time  records  the  evolution  of  his  mind  and 
passions  with  both  candor  and  reticence. 
Parts  of  the  account  are  deliberately  and 
amusingly  scandalous,  but  it  is  also  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  intellectual  class.  This  part  of  Lord  Rus¬ 
sell’s  story  closes  in  1914  with  the  end  of  the 
English  “golden  day." 

BASEBALL  IS  A  FUNNY  GAME  TB  1338 

by  Joe  Garagiola,  read  by  Leon  Janney,  5R. 
AFB 

■  After  many  years  as  catcher  in  big  league 
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baseball,  the  author  became  a  successful 
broadcaster.  His  inside  picture  of  the  game, 
with  its  amusing  anecdotes  and  lively  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  players’  repartee,  will  delight 
all  the  fans. 


BLINDNESS,  1967  TB  1772 

by  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran,  7R.  APH 
■  The  fourth  issue  of  an  annual  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  forum  for  important  and  timely  arti¬ 
cles  in  its  own  and  related  fields.  Contents:  A 
Living  Philosophy — Its  Significance  to  the 
Agency  Serving  Blind  Persons;  Time  Com¬ 
pressed  Recorded  Speech  and  Faster  Aural 
Reading;  The  Enjoyment  of  the  Arts — An¬ 
other  Aspect  of  Rehabilitation;  The  Pros  and 
Cons  of  an  Eye  Institute;  The  International 
Program  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration;  An  Anthology  of  Readings  About 
Blindness;  A  Treatment  Program  for  Multiply- 
Handicapped  Blind  Young  Adults;  Teacher 
Training — Whence  and  Whither  Bound;  U.  S. 
Government  Sponsored  Research  To  Study 
Blindness,  1967  Supplement;  and  The  Best 
of  the  Past  for  the  Present:  No.  3  and  No.  4 
of  a  Series  of  Reprints. 


CLIMAX  AT  BUENA  VISTA;  THE  AMERICAN 
CAMPAIGNS  IN  NORTHEASTERN  MEXICO, 
1846-47  TB  1303 

by  David  Sievert  Lavender,  read  by  House 
Jameson,  5R.  AFB 

■  A  colorful  and  competent  history  of  the 
first  phase  of  the  Mexican  War.  A  thorough 
researcher  and  a  good  story  teller,  the  author 
covers  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  Monterrey,  and  the  climactic  Buena 
Vista,  with  all  the  details  of  strategy. 

THE  COMMON  SENSE  BOOK  OF  BABY  AND 
CHILD  CARE  TB  1731 

by  Benjamin  McLean  Spock,  read  by  Eugenia 
Rawls,  17R.  AFB 

■  In  this  complete  handbook  for  parents,  the 
famous  pediatrician  gives  practical,  easy-to- 
understand  advice  on  the  everyday  problems 
that  arise  in  the  physical  and  psychological 
care  of  babies  and  children. 


THE  CONSUMERS  UNION  REPORT  ON 
FAMILY  PLANNING  TB  1762 

by  Consumer  Reports,  read  by  Julie  Shaw, 
4R.  APH 

■  A  guide  to  contraceptive  methods  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  use  in  child  spacing,  techniques  for 
improving  fertility,  and  recognized  adoption 
procedures.  Prepared  by  the  editors  of  “Con¬ 
sumer  Reports,"  with  the  assistance  of  ex¬ 
perts  in  these  fields,  it  is  addressed  to  physi¬ 
cians,  social  workers,  and  married  persons 
who  are  seeking  such  information  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  physician. 

THE  CONTINENT  WE  LIVE  ON  TB  1648 

by  Ivan  Terence  Sanderson,  read  by  Larry 
Robinson,  4R.  AFB 

■  The  author,  an  English-born  zoologist, 
communicates  his  enthusiasm  for  his  adopted 
land  in  this  account  of  an  America  unfamiliar 
to  many.  Each  chapter  deals  with  a  different 
area,  its  vegetation,  weather,  and  unusual 
natural  features;  many  amazing,  if  irrelevant, 
facts  are  included  parenthetically.  Of  interest 
to  young  adults. 

THE  CRUSADES  TB  1587 

by  Zoe  Oldenbourg,  read  by  William  Gladden, 
19R.  APH 

■  In  great  detail,  with  masterly  scholarship 
and  brilliant  style,  the  author  records  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  first  three  Crusades  and  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Jerusalem  to  its  reconquest  by  Sala- 
din.  Against  the  social,  political,  and  military 
background,  she  emphasizes  the  human  as¬ 
pects  and  portrays  both  the  realistic  and  the 
romantic  nature  of  the  conflict. 


THE  CRUSADES  is  reviewed  on  page  82. 
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THE  DAY  CHRIST  DIED  TB  1712 

by  James  Alonzo  Bishop,  read  by  Ryan  Hal- 
loran,  9R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  A  journalist's  account  of  “the  most  dra¬ 
matic  day  in  the  history  of  the  world,"  be¬ 
ginning  with  preparations  for  the  Last  Supper 
and  ending  with  the  descent  from  the  cross. 
Much  information  about  the  Roman  world  and 
the  Jewish  way  of  life  at  the  time  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  description  of  events. 


DEATH  BE  NOT  PROUD  TB  1617 

by  John  Gunther,  read  by  Robert  Gerringer, 
4R.  AFB 

■  A  biographical  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  author’s  brave  young  son  who  died  at  age 
seventeen  from  a  brain  tumor — the  gallant 
fight  for  life  during  his  last  fifteen  months.  Of 
interest  to  young  adults. 


DIARY  OF  DEMOCRACY;  THE  STORY  OF  PO¬ 
LITICAL  PARTIES  IN  AMERICA  TB  1760 

by  Harry  Edward  Neal,  read  by  Livingston  Gil¬ 
bert,  4R.  APH 

■  This  is  an  informative  and  very  readable 
history  of  the  major  and  minor  political  parties 
of  the  U.  S.  Tracing  the  origin,  growth,  and 
development  of  our  political  system,  the  au¬ 
thor  makes  it  clear  that  politics  and  politicians 
are  vital  to  the  preservation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  For  young  adults. 


A  FULL  HOUSE  TB  1780 

by  Feenie  Ziner,  read  by  Julie  Shaw,  5R.  APH 

■  Women  will  enjoy  this  mother’s  account  of 
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the  complications  which  arose  when  triplets 
were  added  to  the  family.  Ingenuity  was  re¬ 
quired  to  manage  logistics  without  letting  the 
two  older  brothers  feel  neglected,  and  still 
more  difficult  was  the  move  with  the  infants 
across  country  to  the  father’s  new  job  and 
an  enormous  house.  But  Mrs.  Ziner  came  to 
terms  with  her  life  and  eventually  found  a 
little  time  for  writing. 


GARDENING  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS 

by  Garden  Center  of  Greater  Cleveland  and 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  read  by 
Bob  West,  1R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  In  co-operation  with  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  has 
produced  a  talking  book  record  of  gardening 
for  the  blind.  The  script  was  specially  pre¬ 
pared  by  Miss  Viner  and  Mrs.  Sawyer  of  the 
Garden  Center  of  Greater  Cleveland. 


THE  GYPSIES  TB  1761 

by  Jan  Yoors,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  7 R.  AFB 

■  As  a  boy,  the  Belgian  author  ran  away  to 
spend  a  summer  with  gypsies  and  was  per- 

I  mitted  by  his  understanding  family  to  return 
I  and  travel  with  the  tribe  many  times.  His  first¬ 
hand  account  of  the  roving  life  refutes  many 
misconceptions,  besides  making  a  valuable 
contribution  to  Romany  scholarship. 

IN  THEIR  OWN  WORDS;  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  NEGRO,  1916-1966  TB  1742 

edited  by  Milton  Meltzer,  read  by  Frederick 
O’Neal,  4R.  AFB 

■  The  concluding  volume  of  the  series  car¬ 
ries  the  story  of  the  American  Negro  from  the 
cotton  fields  of  the  South  to  the  big  cities  of 
the  North,  and  on  to  today’s  Freedom  Move¬ 
ment.  These  selections  from  letters,  autobi¬ 


ographies,  editorials,  testimony,  and  other 
such  sources  give  a  significant  and  moving 
account  of  the  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  Negro  life.  For  young  adults. 


JOURNEY  INTO  SUMMER  TB  1353 

by  Edwin  Way  Teale,  read  by  Clifford  Carpen¬ 
ter,  9R.  AFB 

■  The  beauties  of  summer  are  ever-present 
in  this  engrossing  account  of  a  leisurely  trip 
from  Franconia  Notch,  New  Hampshire,  to  the 
Colorado  Rockies.  It  captures  and  interprets 
the  land  in  a  way  few  readers  could  do  for 
themselves,  and  points  up  the  necessity  of 
conserving  what  nature  has  provided. 


KAREN  TB  1618 

by  Marie  Lyons  Killilea,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls, 
6R.  AFB 

■  The  mother  of  a  child  who  was  born  with 
cerebral  palsy  tells  of  Karen’s  first  years  and 
of  the  struggle  of  patient  and  loving  parents 
to  give  their  child  a  life  worth  living.  Of  inter¬ 
est  to  young  adults. 


THE  LAND  AND  PEOPLE  OF 

HUNGARY  TB  1819 

by  Emil  Lengyel,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  3R.  AFB 

■  This  account  shows  how  Hungary’s  fertile 
soil  and  strategic  location  have  tempted  in¬ 
vaders  and  complicated  her  political  and  so¬ 
cial  development.  In  addition  to  historical  and 
geographical  information  of  the  country  and 
facts  on  the  character  and  customs  of  the 
people,  the  author  gives  an  analysis  of  con¬ 
temporary  rural  and  urban  life  under  Soviet 
domination.  For  young  adults.  (In  container 
with:  Slavic  Peoples  by  Chubb.) 
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LEE  TB  1583 

by  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  read  by  Paul 
Clark,  17R.  APH 

■  In  1935  the  author  received  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  official  biography  of  Robert  E. 
Lee — a  detailed  work  based  on  exhaustive  re¬ 
search.  This  abridgment,  freed  of  footnotes, 
appendixes,  and  some  minutiae,  is  still  vital 
and  colorful,  a  picture  of  a  great  man  and  of 
the  dramatic  progress  of  the  Civil  War. 

A  MAN’S  STATURE  TB  1715 

by  Frank  Viscardi,  read  by  Van  Vance,  6R. 
APH  (Re-recording) 

■  The  well-known  founder  of  Abilities  Inc. 
became  committed  to  the  cause  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  through  his  own  struggle  to  use  arti¬ 
ficial  limbs.  In  this  account  he  tells  of  his  early 
life,  his  career  in  teaching  amputees  to  walk 
after  World  War  II,  and  his  work  with  J.  0.  B. 
— Just  One  Break. 

MIGHTY  STONEWALL  TB  1745 

by  Frank  Everson  Vandiver,  read  by  House 
Jameson,  16R.  AFB 

■  A  definitive  biography  of  the  Confederate 
general,  Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson.  It  com¬ 
bines  exhaustive  scholarship,  a  firm  under¬ 
standing  of  warfare,  and  a  genuine  feeling  for 
the  complex  personality  of  its  subject.  The 
Civil  War  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  are  discussed  in  detail.  Free  of  obvi¬ 
ous  partisanship,  this  is  the  story  of  an  hon¬ 
est  American  who  was  a  product  of  his  time. 

NARROW  ESCAPES  AND  WILDERNESS 
ADVENTURES  TB  1707 

by  Ben  East,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  6R.  APH 

■  These  exciting  true  stories,  first  published 
in  “Outdoor  Life,”  tell  of  incidents  in  such 
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widely  separated  localities  as  the  Michigan 
woods  and  the  Florida  Keys,  Alaska  and  equa¬ 
torial  Africa.  They  are  not  merely  entertaining, 
for  they  show  how  many  dangers  can  be  less¬ 
ened  by  knowing  what  to  do  in  an  emergency. 

THE  ODYSSEY  TB  1730 

by  Homerus,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby,  11R. 
AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  A  classic  prose  translation  of  the  epic 
Greek  poem,  sequel  to  “The  Iliad.”  It  de¬ 
scribes  Ulysses’  homeward  voyage  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  his  many  adventures.  Among 
the  encounters  are  those  with  Cyclops,  the 
one-eyed  giant,  the  sirens  with  their  compell¬ 
ing  song,  the  enchantress  Circe,  and  the  mon¬ 
sters  Scylla  and  Charybdis  which  dominate  a 
narrow  strait. 


THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  TB  1669 

by  Robert  C.  Goldston,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock,  5R.  AFB 

■  The  author  focuses  his  account  on  the  im¬ 
mediate  antecedents  of  the  Revolution,  its 
major  events,  and  the  aftermath,  and  analyzes 
the  philosophical  and  political  factors  which 
underlay  the  uprising  of  fifty  years  ago.  For 
young  adults. 


THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  is  reviewed 

on  page  84. 


THE  SEVEN  STOREY  MOUNTAIN  TB  1736 

by  Thomas  Merton,  read  by  Luis  Van  Rooten, 
13R.  AFB  (Re-recording) 

■  A  poet  and  Trappist  monk  tells  the  story 
of  his  life — how  he  grew  up  in  no  faith,  was 
converted,  and  found  happiness  in  the  mon¬ 
astery.  He  is  a  gifted  writer  and  this  is  an 
extraordinary  record  of  religious  experience. 


A  SHIP  CALLED  HOPE  TB  1625 

by  William  B.  Walsh,  read  by  Richard  Janaver, 
5R.  AFB 

■  The  story  of  the  project  Health  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  People  Everywhere  is  inspiringly  nar¬ 
rated  by  its  founder  and  president.  He  tells 
how  it  began  in  1960  with  a  hospital  ship 
loaned  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and  privately  donated 
funds,  and  how  it  served  in  Indonesia  and 
Vietnam,  healing  people  without  adequate 
medical  attention  and  training  medical  per¬ 
sonnel  to  carry  on  the  work.  This  account  has 
an  appeal  similar  to  those  by  Dr.  Tom  Dooley. 


SLAVIC  PEOPLES  TB  1819 

by  Thomas  Caldecot  Chubb,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
2R.  AFB 

■  The  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
steppes  of  Asia  are  presented,  with  their  rug¬ 
ged  history,  picturesque  customs,  and  color¬ 
ful  background.  The  author  tells  who  the  Slavs 
were,  including  special  mention  of  some  of 
the  most  outstanding  ones,  where  they  came 
from,  and  what  contributions  they  are  making 
to  the  world  today.  For  young  adults.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  The  Land  and  People  of  Hungary 
by  Lengyel.) 


THE  WAR  ON  POWDER  RIVER  TB  1304 

by  Helena  Huntington  Smith,  read  by  Bucky 
Kozlow,  9R.  AFB 

■  An  incident  in  the  early  history  of  Wyoming 
is  retold  and  placed  in  its  context,  with  con¬ 
viction  and  full  detail.  It  is  the  story  of  the  big 
stockmen  in  Johnson  County  and  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  put  the  small  stockmen  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  by  shooting  them  as  rustlers  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  author  cogently  demonstrates  that 
human  rights  are  paramount  in  a  free  country. 


YANQUI,  COME  BACK!  THE  STORY  OF  HOPE 
IN  PERU  TB  1626 

by  William  B.  Walsh,  read  by  Richard  Janaver, 
4R.  AFB 

■  For  its  second  project  the  ship  “Hope” 
was  invited  to  Peru  and  anchored  off  the  city 
of  Trujillo  to  carry  on  its  healing  and  training 
program.  The  author  tells  of  the  many  obsta¬ 
cles  encountered,  both  physical  and  political, 
and  how  the  quiet,  persistent  work  of  the  staff 
overcame  opposition  fostered  by  Communists. 
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FICTION 


ALL  THIS,  AND  HEAVEN  TOO  TB  1777 

by  Rachel  Field,  read  by  Kay  Parker,  15R.  AFB 
(Re-issue) 

■  The  heroine  of  this  entertaining  period 
story  is  based  on  the  author’s  own  great-aunt. 
She  led  two  lives,  first  as  a  French  governess 
involved  in  a  sensational  murder  trial;  then 
as  the  wife  of  a  well-to-do  American  and  mis¬ 
tress  of  a  salon  which  was  frequented  by  fam¬ 
ous  and  entertaining  people. 


THE  BEST  SHORT  STORIES  BY  AMERICAN 
NEGROES;  AN  ANTHOLOGY  FROM  1899 
TO  THE  PRESENT  TB  1608 

edited  by  Langston  Hughes,  read  by  Ossie 
Davis  and  Ruby  Dee,  16R.  AFB 

■  Such  well-known  writers  as  Richard  Wright 
and  Owen  Dodson  are  among  the  authors  of 
these  46  stories,  but  the  newcomers  are  also 
well  represented.  Helpful  biographical  notes 
appear  at  the  end. 


THE  BEST  SHORT  STORIES  BY  AMERICAN 
NEGROES  is  reviewed  on  page  83. 


BEYOND  APOLLO  TB  1657 

by  Jeff  Sutton,  read  by  Bucky  Kozlow,  5R.  AFB 

■  A  suspense  story,  based  on  current  tech¬ 
nological  knowledge,  which  follows  the  efforts 
of  a  U.  S.  team  of  astronauts  to  establish  the 
first  permanent  station  on  the  moon.  For 
young  adults. 

BLACK  MONEY  TB  1308 

by  Ross  Macdonald,  pseud.,  read  by  Karl 
Weber,  5R.  AFB 

■  Both  professional  and  personal  crime  are 
woven  into  the  substantial  structure  of  this 
novel,  which  holds  the  reader's  attention  for 
almost  half  its  length  before  there  is  a  mur¬ 
der.  The  setting  is  a  palatial  California  suburb, 
with  a  secret  life  that  is  revealed  in  the  sur¬ 
prising  and  shocking  denouement. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  SAN  LUIS  REY  TB  1756 

by  Thornton  Niven  Wilder,  read  by  Norman 
Rose,  3R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  Winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1928,  this 
novel  tells  how  five  travelers  were  hurled  to 
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their  death  when  an  Inca  bridge  collapsed  in 
the  18th  century.  The  Franciscan  Brother 
Juniper  probed  into  the  lives  of  the  victims 
and  found  that  the  catastrophe  had  occurred 
at  a  crucial  moment  for  each.  This  satisfied 
him  that  the  accident  was  really  an  act  of  God. 


THE  CAPER  OF  THE  GOLDEN 

BULLS  TB  1301 

by  William  P.  McGivern,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
4R.  AFB 

■  It  all  started  when  a  retired  gentleman 
thief,  living  in  Spain,  was  blackmailed  into 
helping  to  steal  the  jewels  of  the  local  statues 
of  the  Virgin.  This  is  a  hilarious  entertain¬ 
ment,  complicated,  inventive,  and  colorful. 


THE  CHOSEN  TB  1758 

by  Chaim  Potok,  read  by  Leon  Janney,  7R. 
AFB 

■  The  tense  years  in  which  World  War  II 
ended  and  Israel  was  founded  are  the  back¬ 
ground  for  a  sensitive  novel  about  the  trou¬ 
bled  friendship  between  two  Jewish  boys  in 
Brooklyn.  The  tension  is  heightened  by  the 
difference  between  their  fathers,  both  great 
scholars  but  one  fanatically  orthodox.  The 
time  which  the  boys  spend  in  studying  the 
Talmud  and  the  extent  of  their  scholarship 
will  be  a  revelation  to  the  uninitiated  reader. 


THE  CHOSEN  is  reviewed  on  page  80. 


THE  CITADEL  TB  1754 

by  Archibald  Joseph  Cronin,  read  by  Noel 
Leslie,  10R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  The  career  of  a  dedicated  doctor  in  Eng¬ 
land,  between  the  wars,  makes  an  absorbing 
novel.  Beginning  as  an  assistant  in  a  poor 
Welsh  village,  Andrew  moves  upward  to  a  lu¬ 
crative  practice  in  London,  but  eventually 
realizes  that  he  has  sacrificed  his  integrity 
for  a  hollow  success.  The  book  will  please  all 
those  who  like  a  good  story  with  believable 
characters. 


DEAR  AND  GLORIOUS  PHYSICIAN  TB  1750 

by  Taylor  Caldwell,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  18R. 
AFB 

■  A  fictional  biography  of  Luke,  the  author 
of  the  third  Gospel,  told  at  length  and  in  rich 
detail.  His  boyhood  in  Antioch,  his  travels,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  visits  to  his  family  in  Rome, 
his  education  in  Alexandria,  all  are  covered, 
with  a  climax  in  Judaea,  where  he  learned  of 
Jesus  and  acknowledged  him  as  the  Christ. 


THE  EFERDING  DIARIES  TB  1642 

by  Gordon  Shepherd,  read  by  Frederick  Rolf, 
6R.  AFB 

■  The  city  of  Vienna  is  practically  one  of  the 
characters  in  this  nostalgic  novel.  During  its 
occupation  by  the  Four  Powers,  Stephen  Mars- 
den  comes  to  do  research  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  first  World  War,  and  falls  in  love  with  the 
wife  of  a  British  diplomat.  He  pursues  the  af¬ 
fair  along  with  his  studies,  until  an  old  scandal 
dug  up  in  the  Imperial  Archives  has  fateful 
repercussions. 
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THE  FIELDS  TB  1709 

by  Conrad  Richter,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell, 
5R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  Set  in  southern  Ohio  in  the  early  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  this  is  a  timeless  novel  with  flesh-and- 
blood  characters.  It  is  the  story  of  Sayward, 
the  “woodsy  girl,”  who  with  her  children's 
help  tackles  the  job  of  making  a  farm  in  a 
clearing  and  refuses  to  be  daunted  by  the 
endless  wilderness. 


GHOSTS  TB  1640 

by  Ursula  Perrin,  read  by  Corinne  Orr,  5R. 
AFB 

■  A  young  matron  with  small  children  looks 
back  to  her  girlhood  in  a  mill  town  in  upstate 
New  York.  As  she  recalls  her  brother's  death 
in  the  war,  her  sister's  marriage  when  three 
months  pregnant,  and  her  mother's  longing 
to  escape  from  the  dullness  of  everyday  life, 
she  reaches  a  belated  understanding  and 
greater  contentment  with  her  present  lot.  A 
book  with  feminine  appeal. 


HERE  COMES  A  CANDLE  TB  1767 

by  Jane  Aiken  Hodge,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  6R. 
APH 

■  The  War  of  1812  furnishes  an  unusual 
background  for  a  diverting  story  of  excite¬ 
ment,  mystery,  and  romance.  A  spirited  Eng¬ 
lish  girl,  fleeing  from  the  man  bent  on  her 
ruin,  is  hired  by  an  American  sea  captain  to 
care  for  his  strangely  disturbed  little  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  it  all  comes  to  a  climax  during  the 
burning  of  Washington. 
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THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 

NOTRE-DAME  TB  1609 

by  Victor  Marie  Hugo,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
12R.  AFB  (Re-recording) 

■  This  strange  medieval  romance  is  set  in 
1482,  with  the  great  Paris  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  symbolizing  the  hidden  force  of  fate. 
Quasimodo  the  dwarf  personifies  faithfulness 
until  death,  Esmeralda  is  the  incarnation  of 
innocence,  and  her  lover  Claude,  like  Faust, 
is  torn  between  religion  and  appetite.  The 
book  will  prove  a  tremendous  experience  for 
the  involved  reader. 


THE  KING’S  FIFTH  TB  1661 

by  Scott  O’Dell,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  5R.  AFB 

■  A  compelling,  deeply-felt  story  of  the  early 
New  World,  told  by  a  young  cartographer  with 
Coronado.  He  recalls  the  hazardous,  inglori¬ 
ous  expedition  to  find  the  Seven  Cities  of 
Cibola,  from  which  he  learned  the  price,  in 
honor  and  human  life,  of  the  lust  for  gold. 
For  young  adults. 


THE  MARTIAN  CHRONICLES  TB  1652 

by  Ray  Bradbury,  read  by  Robert  Readick,  5R. 
AFB 

■  The  story,  covering  the  years  1999  to  2026 
A.D.,  tells  of  the  successive  visits  by  Earth 
people  to  an  unfriendly  Mars — first  the  space¬ 
men,  then  the  tycoons,  then  the  odd  types, 
and  finally  the  survivors  of  the  last  large-scale 
war  on  Earth.  A  science  fiction  classic  of  in¬ 
terest  to  young  adults. 


NO  PEACE  FOR  THE  WICKED  TB  1299 

by  Elizabeth  Ferrars,  pseud.,  read  by  Connie 
Lembcke,  5R.  AFB 

■  This  pleasing  story  will  appeal  to  the  la¬ 
dies,  with  its  setting — an  idyllic  Greek  island 
— and  its  heroine,  a  gentle  English  matron. 
The  expected  peace  of  Antonia's  vacation  is 
shattered  by  complications,  beginning  with 
the  man  in  the  brown  suit  following  her. 


ONE  SUMMER  IN  BETWEEN  TB  1704 

by  Melissa  Mather,  read  by  Melissa  Mather, 
5R.  AFB 

■  The  story  of  Harriet  Brown,  Negro  college 
student  from  South  Carolina  who  comes  to 
Vermont  on  her  first  trip  north,  and  whose  im¬ 
pressions  recorded  in  her  diary  reveal  her 
growing  up  as  well  as  her  influence  on  the 
family  who  set  out  to  help  her.  Of  interest  to 
young  adults. 


THE  PALE  BETRAYER  TB  1295 

by  Dorothy  Salisbury  Davis,  read  by  Robert 
Gerringer,  5R.  AFB 

■  An  accomplished  writer,  deeply  involved 
in  problems  and  people,  presents  a  story  of 
international  spying  and  retribution  on  the 
streets  of  New  York.  Personal  and  academic 
conflicts  are  effectively  combined  with  up-to- 
date  espionage  techniques. 

Call  your  Public  Library  for 


A  PASSAGE  TO  INDIA  TB  1755 

by  Edward  Morgan  Forster,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  8R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  Written  after  World  War  I,  this  famous 
novel  deals  with  social  and  political  relations 
between  the  English  and  the  people  of  India 
— “those  who  live  by  convention  and  those 
who  live  by  instinct.”  It  is  a  brilliant  and  deli¬ 
cate  study  of  the  difficulties  of  two  men  of 
different  races  in  making  ordinary  human 
contact  with  each  other. 


THE  PLAGUE  TB  1753 

by  Albert  Camus,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  7R.  AFB 
(Re-issue) 

■  An  epidemic  of  bubonic  plague  rages 
through  a  modern  city  in  North  Africa.  Amid 
the  grim,  ugly  scenes  of  disease  and  death, 
this  novel  examines  the  impact  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  on  a  small  group  of  people  who  sym¬ 
bolize  mankind’s  struggle  against  ignorance 
and  fear. 


QUO  VADIS  TB  1752 

by  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  read  by  Michael  Kane, 
15R.  AFB  (Re-recording) 

■  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero  and  the  early 
Christian  martyrs  is  the  setting  for  a  story  of 
the  struggle  between  Christianity  and  pagan¬ 
ism.  Though  told  in  a  ponderous,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  style,  it  is  a  colorful  tale  of  love  and 
violence. 
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SEVENTEEN  FROM  SEVENTEEN;  AN 
ANTHOLOGY  OF  STORIES  TB  1768 

compiled  by  Babette  Rosmond,  read  by  Mitzi 
Friedlander  and  Burt  Blackwell,  6R.  APH 

■  These  short  stories  for  the  under-twenties 
are  surprisingly  sophisticated  in  both  tone 
and  subject.  Written  by  such  diverse  authors 
as  Paul  Darcy  Boles,  Nora  Johnson,  and  Fran¬ 
ces  Patton,  they  range  from  the  pangs  and 
pains  to  the  laughter  and  love  of  growing  up. 
Mothers  and  grandmothers  will  find  pleasure 
here,  too.  For  young  adults. 

STALEMATE  TB  1293 

by  Evelyn  Berckman,  read  by  Michael  C.  Lau¬ 
rence,  5R.  AFB 

■  The  theme  of  exchange-of-murders  is  here 
worked  out  with  great  plausibility  and  realism. 
It  is  hard  to  decide  whether  the  murderers  or 
the  victims  are  more  unappealing,  but  the 
story  ends  in  disaster  for  all  concerned. 

THE  STOWAWAY  TB  1733 

by  Ronald  Johnston,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  4R. 
APH 

■  Captain  Panton,  assuming  command  of  a 
British  merchant  ship,  finds  a  crew  of  malcon¬ 
tents  and  an  unidentified  stowaway  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  talk.  Could  this  be  the  defecting  Rus¬ 
sian  scientist  for  whom  two  countries  are 
searching?  With  its  combination  of  espionage 
and  nautical  adventure,  this  is  a  novel  that 
will  appeal  especially  to  men. 

TENDER  IS  THE  NIGHT  TB  1751 

by  Francis  Scott  Key  Fitzgerald,  read  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Scourby,  8R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  A  penetrating  study  of  expatriate  Ameri¬ 
cans,  wandering  from  one  fashionable  Euro¬ 
pean  resort  to  another.  The  main  character, 
a  young  psychiatrist,  marries  a  wealthy,  ap- 
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pealing  but  unstable  girl  and  their  relation¬ 
ship  reveals  his  weaknesses  and  conflicts. 

THE  TOWN  TB  1710 

by  Conrad  Richter,  read  by  Grace  Chapman, 
9R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  The  story  of  Sayward  Wheeler,  begun  with 
pioneering  in  “The  Trees”  and  “The  Fields," 
comes  to  an  end  in  a  nostalgic  account  of  life 
in  an  Ohio  community.  We  see  how  the  chil¬ 
dren  grew  up  and  what  they  made  of  their 
lives,  while  Sayward  grew  old  in  her  mansion 
in  the  heart  of  a  city  where  her  corn  fields 
once  flourished. 

ULYSSES  TB  1638 

by  James  Joyce,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
22R. AFB 

■  This  famous  novel,  eight  years  in  the  writ¬ 
ing,  deals  with  a  single  day — June  16,  1904 
— in  the  life  of  Leopold  Bloom,  a  Dublin  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  By  the  “stream-of-consci- 
ousness”  style  and  the  use  of  interior  mono¬ 
logue,  the  whole  personality  of  each  character 
is  laid  bare.  Because  of  its  extremely  frank 
language  and  intimate  subject  matter,  the 
book  was  banned  in  the  United  States  until 
1933,  when  a  federal  court  judged  it  not 
obscene.  The  court’s  opinion  is  included  in 
the  book. 

VALPARAISO  TB  1306 

by  Nicolas  Freeling,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  5R. 
AFB 

j 

■  An  ironic,  detached  style  throws  a  sort  of 
fine  sea  mist  over  this  story  of  a  Mediterra¬ 
nean  beachcomber  who  dreams  of  sailing 
alone  to  Valparaiso,  even  though  he  knows  his 
boat  is  not  sufficiently  seaworthy.  His  brief 
love  affair  with  a  Paris  actress  brings  about 
a  melodramatic  ending.  (In  container  with: 
The  Late  Bourgeois  World  by  Gordimer.) 


JUVENILE  NONFICTION 


AMERICA  GROWS  UP;  A  HISTORY  FOR 
PETER  TB  1717 

by  Gerald  White  Johnson,  read  by  Andy  Chap¬ 
pell,  4R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  The  sequel  to  “America  Is  Born,"  embrac¬ 
ing  the  years  from  1787  to  1917,  conveys  the 
sweep  and  spectacle  of  the  times.  Adults  too 
will  find  this  history  concise  and  enjoyable. 
For  grades  5-9. 


ZLATEH  THE  GOAT,  AND  OTHER 

STORIES  TB  1706 

by  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer,  read  by  Arnold 
Moss,  1R.  AFB 

■  A  master  storyteller  recreates  seven  tales 
spun  in  the  Jewish  ghettos  of  Eastern  Europe. 
They  are  notable  for  their  humor,  mysticism, 
and  quiet  acceptance  of  fate.  For  grades  4-7. 
(In  container  with:  The  Sea  of  Gold  by  Uchida.) 


ZLATEH  THE  GOAT  is  reviewed  on  page  84. 


JUVENILE  FICTION 


THE  SEA  OF  GOLD,  AND  OTHER  TALES  FROM 
JAPAN  TB  1706 

by  Yoshiko  Uchida,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  2R. 
AFB 

■  In  these  tales  of  clever  and  silly  animals 
and  wise  and  foolish  folk,  the  rewards  of  life 
go  to  those  who  prove  they  have  kind  hearts. 
This  is  a  varied  collection  skillfully  retold  by 
a  writer  familiar  with  the  folklore  of  Japan. 
For  grades  4-6.  (In  container  with:  Zlateh  the 
Goat  by  Singer.) 


THE  ROUGH  ROAD  TB  1659 

by  Margaret  MacPherson,  read  by  Alan 
Haines,  5R.  AFB. 

■  Orphaned  Jim  Smith  who  lived  on  the  Isle 
of  Skye,  was  sullen  and  rebellious  because 
he  was  mistreated  and  overworked  by  his  fos¬ 
ter  parents  and  could  see  no  hope  in  life.  This 
strong,  convincing  story  tells  how  he  was  be¬ 
friended  by  a  cattle  drover  on  a  nearby  farm 
and  how  a  crisis  opened  the  way  for  him  to 
make  a  fresh  start  in  life.  For  grades  6-9. 
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Tape  recordings 


The  following  books  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  loan  from  your  own  Regional  Library.  All 
of  these  books  are  recorded  at  3%  i.p.s.,  dual  track 
on  7-inch  reels  of  1800-foot  mylar  tape. 

Tapes  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own 
or  have  access  to  tape  recorders.  The  number  fol¬ 
lowing  each  title  is  the  order  number. 


THE  BEST  OF  SAKI  MT  1203 

by  H.  H.  Munro,  2  reels 

■  Thirty-eight  short  stories  of  H.  H.  Munro, 
who  belongs  to  the  tradition  of  social  satirists, 
such  as  Oscar  Wilde.  His  brief,  pointed  stories 
are  comments  on  English  society  before  1914. 

CLIMBING  BLIND  MT  3483 

by  Colette  Richard,  2  reels 

■  A  Frenchwoman  who  lost  her  sight  at  the 
age  of  2  tells,  movingly  and  poetically,  of  her 
experience  climbing  in  the  Alps  and  explor¬ 
ing  caves  in  the  Pyrenees. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  PRACTICALLY 
EVERYBODY  MT  2530 

by  William  J.  Cuppy,  2  reels 

■  A  collection  of  sketches  of  historical  per¬ 
sons.  Among  those  described  are  Cheops, 
Pericles,  Charlemagne,  Lady  Godiva,  Peter 
the  Great,  Henry  VIII,  Montezuma,  and  Miles 
Standish.  The  character  studies  are  replete 
with  fact  and  fancy,  complete  with  footnotes. 

THE  EAGLE  AND  HIS  EGG  MT  3413 

by  Mark  Roscovich,  3  reels 

■  The  author’s  father,  an  American  expatri¬ 
ate  in  France  between  the  two  world  wars, 
was  a  marine  engineer,  a  gentleman  farmer, 
a  yachtsman,  but  most  of  all  a  “Ruptured 
Duck” — a  veteran  of  the  French  air  force. 
These  fictionalized  reminiscences  pay  tribute 
to  him. 
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INTERPRETING  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

by  James  L.  Price,  11  reels  MT  1978 

■  A  study  of  the  New  Testament  which  seeks 
to  discover  the  distinctive  character  of  each 
book  of  the  New  Testament.  Consideration  is 
given  first  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  then 
to  a  look  at  Paul,  his  letters,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  New  Testament  books. 

A  LIGHT  TO  THE  NATIONS  MT  2402 

by  Norman  K.  Gottwald,  15  reels 

■  A  presentation  of  the  Hebrew-Jewish  faith 
in  its  historical  continuity.  The  connections 
between  the  faith  of  Israel  and  that  of  the 
later  synagogues  and  church  are  seen  in  the 
light  of  an  integration  of  literature,  history, 
and  religion. 

LIVING  LETTERS  MT  2183 

by  Kenneth  N.  Taylor,  3  reels 

■  The  paraphrased  Epistles. 

SO  RED  THE  ROSE  MT  3477 

by  Stark  Young,  5  reels 

■  A  novel  of  the  gracious  civilization  which 
the  aristocracy  of  the  Old  South  had  devel¬ 
oped  just  before  and  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  story  concerns  the  McGehees  of  Mon¬ 
trose  and  the  Bedfords  of  Portobello  and  their 
plantations  near  Natchez,  Mississippi. 


THE  THIN  BOOK  BY  A  FORMERLY  FAT 
PSYCHIATRIST  MT  3466 

by  Theodore  I.  Rubin,  1  reel 

■  As  the  title  indicates,  Dr.  Rubin  knows  at 
first  hand  the  problems  of  losing  weight  and 
approaches  them  with  sympathy.  His  discus¬ 
sion  of  psychologically  sound  ways  of  dieting 
is  focused  on  the  necessity  of  self-motivation. 

WORDS  IN  GENESIS  MT  2712 

by  Isaac  Asimov,  2  reels 

■  The  author  uses  the  Book  of  Genesis  as 
his  starting  point  of  a  wide-ranging  discussion 
of  work,  ideas,  myths,  people,  and  religion. 
Of  interest  to  young  adults. 
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In  brief 

ACB  EXPANDS  TAPE  SERVICES 

The  American  Council  of  the  Blind  is  expand¬ 
ing  its  tape  library  services  to  include  a  tape 
copying  service  and  the  circulation  of  tape 
recordings  of  government  and  other  pamphlets 
for  which  there  is  a  demand. 

Any  dual-track  material  will  be  copied  with¬ 
out  charge  if  the  master  and  the  necessary 
amount  of  tape  are  furnished.  “Forum”  will 
furnish  the  tape  at  a  cost  of  approximately  10 
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gional  Library. 

I - j 
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Address  label  from  back  cover. 


Name  (please  print) 


Address 

City  State  Zip 

□  Please  cancel  my  subscription. 
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cents  per  hundred  feet,  plus  a  handling  charge 
of  25  cents  per  reel. 

Tape  copies  of  the  instructions  for  using  the 
Cranmer  abacus  may  still  be  obtained  from  the 
“Forum”  office  (send  one  1800-foot  reel  and  one 
450-foot  reel,  or  “Forum”  will  furnish  both 
reels  at  a  total  cost  of  $2.75).  All  requests 
should  be  sent  to  the  American  Council  of  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  136  Gees  Mill  Road,  Conyers, 
Georgia  30207.  • 


FIRST  BRAILLE  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER 
DEVELOPED  BY  IBM 

International  Business  Machines  has  manufac¬ 
tured  a  braille  electric  typewriter  which  is  pat¬ 
terned  on  its  standard  electric  typewriter  and 
embosses  a  complete  braille  letter  or  contrac¬ 


tion  at  the  touch  of  a  single  key.  There  are  63 
combinations  available  from  the  6-dot  cell  and 
the  IBM  braille  electric  typewriter  has  all  of 
them. 

The  keyboard  arrangement  of  the  braille 
typewriter  is  similar  to  that  of  a  standard  type¬ 
writer  as  regards  lower-case  letters.  Contrac¬ 
tions  for  Grade  II  braille  occupy  the  upper-case 
part  of  the  keyboard.  A  typist  who  does  not 
know  braille  but  who  learns  the  rules  for  spac¬ 
ing  and  paragraphing  and  what  keys  to  strike 
for  numbers  and  capitals  can  produce  Grade  I 
braille  immediately.  A  certified  braillist  can 
produce  Grade  II  braille  on  the  typewriter  by 
using  the  shift  key  for  contractions.  Correc¬ 
tions  are  made  by  pressing  a  key  which  flattens 
all  dots  within  the  area  of  a  cell. 

The  cost  of  the  braille  electric  typewriter  is 
the  same  as  that  of  IBM’s  standard  electric 
typewriter.  • 


The  IBM  Braille  Electric  Typewriter  embosses  the  braille  cells  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  paper.  To  proof¬ 
read,  the  typist  rolls  the  paper  backwards  through  the  machine. 
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3M  DONATES  100  TAPE  RECORDERS 
FOR  VOLUNTEERS 

The  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company  recently  donated  100  Wollensak  tape 
recorders  for  distribution  to  volunteer  record¬ 
ists  throughout  the  country.  The  Columbia 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  the  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped  will  administer  the  program, 
screening  volunteers,  assigning  recorders,  deter¬ 
mining  the  needs  of  the  blind  and  physically 
handicapped  for  recorded  material,  and  adding 
selected  material  to  the  Library’s  permanent 
collection  of  3,000  tape  recorded  books. 

The  tape-recording  program  serves  thousands 
of  blind  and  physically  handicapped  persons — 
those  who  cannot  read  ordinary  print,  hold  a 
book,  or  turn  a  page — who  require  specific  in¬ 


formation  which  is  not  otherwise  available. 
They  include  students,  professional  people,  and 
others  with  specialized  interests.  Informational 
material  is  specifically  recorded  for  them  by 
volunteers  with  fine  voices,  good  educational 
backgrounds,  and  free  time. 

“The  demand  for  the  material  exceeds  the 
supply,”  said  Robert  S.  Bray,  Chief  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped. 
“Although  many  people  have  volunteered  their 
time,  we  have  been  unable  to  accept  their  ser¬ 
vices  for  lack  of  equipment. 

“This  type  of  collaboration  between  industry, 
a  private  agency,  a  branch  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  thousands  of  volunteers  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  providing  a  free  recording  ser¬ 
vice  to  handicapped  persons  is  another  example 
of  the  initiative  and  generosity  which  are  avail¬ 
able  when  a  recognized  need  exists.”  • 


Photo  by  Douglas,  Arlington,  Va. 


Darrell  H.  Boyd,  General  Sales  Manager,  Mincom  Division,  3M  Company  (left)  presents  the  first  of  100  tape 
recorders  to  Robert  S.  Bray,  Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  (center)  and  J.  Arthur 
Johnson,  Executive  Director,  Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 
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COURSE  IN  BRAILLE  OFFERED 
BY  HADLEY 

Visually  handicapped  readers  of  “Talking  Book 
Topics”  are  reminded  that  knowledge  of  how 
to  read  and  write  braille  can  be  very  helpful 
in  many  practical  ways,  even  though  one  may 
continue  to  prefer  talking  books  for  extensive 
reading.  Braille  is  especially  useful  for  taking 
notes,  keeping  records,  labeling  articles,  and 
jotting  down  recipes,  directions,  or  phone  num¬ 
bers.  There  are  also  a  number  of  excellent  mag¬ 
azines  published  in  braille  that  are  not  currently 
available  in  recorded  form.  For  information 
regarding  a  free  correspondence  course  on  how 
to  read  and  write  braille,  write  to  the  Hadley 
School  for  the  Blind,  700  Elm  Street,  Win- 
netka,  Illinois  60093.  • 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  ANNOUNCES 
FORMATION  OF  THE  RECORDED 
BOOK  SOCIETY 

The  Recorded  Book  Society,  a  new  monthly 
service  recently  instituted  by  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club,  in  cooperation  with  Recording 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  is  offering  books  on  records 
under  a  plan  similar  to  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club. 

Persons  enrolled  in  the  Recorded  Book  So¬ 
ciety  will  receive  monthly  announcements  of  a 
current  selection  plus  a  number  of  “alternates.” 
The  subscriber  may  choose  to  purchase  the 
main  selection,  an  alternate,  or  none.  There  is 
no  membership  fee  or  requirement  to  buy  a 
specified  number  of  books  to  maintain  the  sub¬ 
scription.  All  books  are  recorded  at  16  2/3  rpm 
and  are  encased  in  attractive  box  albums. 

Four  books  are  currently  available  from  the 
I  Society:  “The  Confessions  of  Nat  Turner”  by 
William  Styron,  “Twenty  Letters  to  a  Friend” 


by  Svetlana  Alliluyeva,  “Everything  But 
Money”  by  Sam  Levenson,  and  “Profiles  in 
Courage”  by  John  F.  Kennedy.  Approximately 
30  titles  will  be  recorded  each  year.  Prices  will 
vary  according  to  the  number  of  records,  but  a 
range  of  approximately  $5.95  to  $9.75  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

For  the  convenience  of  blind  subscribers, 
selections  may  be  obtained  with  braille  identifi¬ 
cation  on  the  outside  of  the  record  box  and  on 
each  record. 

As  an  introductory  offer,  any  of  the  four 
recorded  books  in  the  first  group  will  be  sent 
for  a  two-week  “trial  subscription,”  which  may 
be  ended  by  returning  the  album  before  the  two- 
week  period  has  elapsed.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  write  to  the  Recorded  Book  Society,  345 
Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10014. 

Talking  book  editions  of  the  above  titles 
are  now  or  will  soon  be  available  from  the 
Regional  Libraries.  • 
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Spotlight  on 


THE  WRITER 


AS  MORALIST 
by  Saul  Bellow 


It  is  hard  to  know  what  is  meant  by  a  moral 
novelist,  or  what  people  think  they  are  talking 
about  when  they  ask  for  commitment,  affirma¬ 
tion,  or  messages.  The  view  attributed  to  Ernest 
Hemingway  is,  “If  you’re  looking  for  a  message, 
try  Western  Union.”  Writers,  oppressed  by  the 
popular  demand  for  messages,  can  readily  ap¬ 
preciate  Hemingway’s  feelings  on  this  subject. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  American  writer  him¬ 
self  has  been  brought  up  to  take  messages  seri¬ 
ously.  Americans  are  a  sententious  people  and 
are  taught  at  an  early  age  to  moralize.  They 
learn  it  in  Sunday  school.  They  learn  it  from 
Poor  Richard — at  least  they  did  so  in  my  time. 
In  Chicago  during  the  twenties  we  were  filled 
up  with  Poor  Richard:  “Little  strokes  fell  great 
oaks.”  “Plough  deep  while  sluggards  sleep.” 
These  formulas  seemed  true  and  sound.  Long¬ 
fellow,  whom  we  had  to  memorize  by  the  yard, 
was  also  strongly  affirmative:  “Life  is  real!  Life 
is  earnest!  And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal.”  And 
finally  there  was  “The  Chambered  Nautilus”: 
“Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul.” 

But  while  this  was  happening,  the  Chicago 
papers  reported  gangland  killings  almost  daily, 
Dion  O’Banion  was  shot  in  his  flower  shop, 
Hymie  Weiss  died  violently  on  the  steps  of  a 
church,  the  Capone  headquarters  was  shot  up 
by  machine  guns,  Jake  Lingle  was  murdered,  j 
Jake  the  Barber  was  abducted.  To  survive  such  l 
events,  the  moral  teachings  of  literature  had  to 
be  very  strong.  It  might  have  occurred  to  school- 
children  as  they  passed  from  the  pages  of  the 
“Tribune”  to  those  of  “Elson’s  Reader”  that  ! 
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perhaps  literature  didn’t  have  too  much  to  do 
with  life.  “Give  all  to  love,”  they  read  in  Emer¬ 
son.  But  in  City  Hall  there  were  other  ideas  on 
giving,  and  we  had  to  learn  (if  we  could)  how 
to  reconcile  high  principles  with  low  facts. 

Historical  Precedence 

Americans  who  care  for  this  line  of  work 
need  never  be  unemployed.  Emerson  devoted 
his  life  to  it.  Thoreau,  after  he  has  directed  our 
attention  to  some  fact  of  nature,  cannot  rest 
until  he  has  extracted  a  moral  significance  from 
it.  Whitman,  of  course,  is  a  persistent  moralist. 
At  times  the  moral  purpose  of  these  great 
writers  of  the  19th  century  tires  us,  their  ser¬ 
mons  seem  too  long — naive.  The  crudity,  dis¬ 
order,  ugliness,  and  lawlessness  of  commercial 
and  industrial  expansion  which  scandalized 
them  have  been  our  only  environment,  our  nor¬ 
malcy.  And  sometimes  we  are  a  little  impatient 
with  their  romantic  naivete.  When  Emerson 
tells  us  that  “Drudgery,  calamity,  exasperation, 
want,  are  instructors  in  eloquence  and  wis¬ 
dom,”  we  can’t  help  wondering  what  he  would 
have  made  of  some  of  the  sinister  intracacies  of 
a  modern  organization. 

Walt  Whitman  in  “Democratic  Vistas”  ex¬ 
horted  the  poets  of  a  democracy  to  create  arche¬ 
types,  images  of  the  American  citizen,  and 
charged  writers  with  the  highest  of  moral 
duties.  .  .  . 

Ideas,  when  they  achieve  a  very  high  level, 
can  easily  be  accepted  by  a  busy,  practical 
people.  Why  not?  Sublimity  never  hurt  any¬ 
one.  I  have  heard  a  world  character,  discuss- 
i  ing  the  place  of  history  in  a  curriculum,  saying, 
“Well,  why  shouldn’t  the  kids  know  about  them 
kings?  That’s  OK.”  Our  national  holdings  in 
moral  grandeur  are  OK  too. 

Commitment  and  the  Artist 

...  it  apparently  makes  no  difference  what 
|  the  artist  should  decide  about  his  commitment, 


whether  he  considers  himself  a  moralist  or  a 
purely  objective  artist.  The  writer  in  any  case 
finds  that  he  bears  the  burdens  of  priest  or 
teacher.  Sometimes  he  looks  like  the  most  gro¬ 
tesque  of  priests,  the  most  eccentric  of  teachers, 
but  I  believe  the  moral  function  cannot  be  di¬ 
vorced  from  art.  This  means  that  the  artist  had 
better  not  strain  so  to  be  didactic. 

To  look  for  elaborate  commitments  is  there¬ 
fore  vain.  Commitments  are  far  more  rudimen¬ 
tary  than  any  “position”  or  intellectual  atti¬ 
tude  might  imply.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
commitment  in  a  novel  may  be  measured  by  its 
power  to  absorb  us,  by  the  energy  it  contains. 
A  book  which  is  lacking  power  cannot  be 
moral.  Dullness  is  worse  than  obscenity.  A  dull 
book  is  wicked.  It  may  intend  to  be  as  good  as 
gold,  as  nice  as  pie,  as  sweet  as  can  be,  but  if 
it  is  banal  and  boring,  it  is  evil. 

Aims  in  Modern  Literature 

What  we  sense  in  modern  literature  continu¬ 
ally  is  not  the  absence  of  a  desire  to  be  moral, 
but  rather  a  pointless,  overwhelming,  vague, 
objectless  moral  fervor.  The  benevolent  excite¬ 
ment  of  certain  novelists  and  dramatists  is  not 
an  isolated  literary  phenomenon.  What  is  ob¬ 
scurer  in  them  than  in  political  leaders  or  social 
planners  is  what  they  are  going  to  be  benevolent 
about,  and  how  they  are  going  to  be  benevolent 
or  constructive.  In  this  sphere  we  see  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  moral  purposes  in  wild  disorder.  For  as 
long  as  novelists  deal  with  ideas  of  good  and 
evil,  justice  and  injustice,  social  despair  and 
hope,  metaphysical  pessimism  and  ideology, 
they  are  no  better  off  than  others  who  are  in¬ 
volved  cognitively  with  these  dilemmas.  They 
can  only  go  the  same  ways:  the  liberal  way,  the 
way  of  nature,  the  Promethean  way,  the  way 
of  socialism — the  list  is  almost  endless.  From 
it  the  writer  may  make  his  choice  and  proceed 
to  affirm  his  truth.  It  is  then  scarcely  possible 
for  his  art  to  avoid  the  fate  of  his  ideas.  They 
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THE  WRITER  AS  MORALIST— continued 

triumph  together  or  fall  together.  Novelists  as 
different  as  Camus,  Thomas  Mann,  and  Arthur 
Koestler  are  alike  in  this  respect.  Their  art  is 
as  strong  as  their  intellectual  position — or  as 
weak. 

For  this  reason,  an  art  which  is  to  be  strong 
cannot  be  based  on  opinions.  Opinions  can  be 
accepted,  questioned,  dismissed.  A  work  of  art 
can’t  be  questioned  or  dismissed. 

Books  and  Life 

One  last  thing.  Not  too  many  people  will 
disagree  if  the  proposition  is  put  as  follows — 
either  we  want  life  to  continue  or  we  do  not. 
If  we  don’t  want  to  continue,  why  write  books? 
The  wish  for  death  is  powerful  and  silent.  It 
respects  actions;  it  has  no  need  of  words. 

But  if  we  answer  yes,  we  do  want  it  to  con¬ 
tinue,  we  are  liable  to  be  asked  how.  In  what 
form  shall  life  be  justified?  That  is  the  essence 
of  the  moral  question.  We  call  a  writer  moral  to 
the  degree  that  his  imagination  indicates  to  us 
how  we  may  answer  naturally,  without  strained 
arguments,  with  a  spontaneous,  mysterious 
proof  that  has  no  need  to  argue  with  despair,  o 

Saul  Bellow  is  a  novelist,  teacher,  and  critic.  His  most 
recent  book  is  “Herzog.”  ©  1963  by  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

AS  MUCKRAKER 
by  Arthur  and  Lila  Weinberg 

Sixty  years  ago,  perhaps  the  most  famous  group 
of  magazine  writers  in  American  history  was 
spotlighting  and  detailing  the  nation’s  social, 
economic,  and  political  wrongs.  President  The¬ 
odore  Roosevelt  tagged  them  as  muckrakers 
when  he  became  disturbed  over  some  of  their 
writings.  He  compared  them  to  the  “man  with 
the  muckrake”  in  “Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 

Among  these  writers  were  such  well-known 


names  as  Lincoln  Steffens,  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  Upton  Sinclair,  Ida  Tarbell,  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams,  and  David  Graham  Phillips. 
Their  exposures  resulted  in  governmental  ac¬ 
tion  to  correct  the  ills  that  they  described. 

Oil,  Meat,  Drugs,  Bribery 

Tarbell’s  detailed  study,  “History  of  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil,”  for  example,  helped  strengthen  the 
anti-trust  laws  and  resulted  in  the  change  of 
railroad  rebates  that  were  the  important  weap¬ 
ons  of  Standard  Oil.  Sinclair’s  “The  Jungle” 
exposed  the  filth  prevalent  in  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards,  and  “The  Jungle,”  together  with  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams’s  “Great  American  Fraud” — 
the  story  of  patent  medicines — helped  achieve 
passage  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  Lin¬ 
coln  Steffens,  in  his  articles  on  “The  Shame  of 
the  Cities,”  revealed  the  simple  truth  that  be¬ 
hind  every  bribe-taker  is  a  bribe-giver.  And  he 
gave  specifics. 

What  was  remarkable  about  the  muckraking 
decade,  1902-1912,  was  the  concentration  of 
magazines  that  muckraked,  either  because  of 
a  crusading  zeal  or  financial  interest.  Prior  to 
that  era,  few  journalists  had  gone  deeply  into 
issues.  But  S.  S.  McClure,  whose  “McClure’s” 
magazine  gave  birth  to  the  era,  paid  his  writers 
for  their  research  rather  than  for  the  amount  of 
copy  they  turned  in,  and  he  put  them  on  salary, 
which  both  relieved  them  of  financial  worry  and 
allowed  time  to  master  subjects _ 

But  in  1908,  circulation  of  “muckraking” 
magazines  began  to  drop,  and,  despite  a  short 
revitalization,  the  era  ended  shortly  there¬ 
after.  .  .  . 

Muckraking  Today 

While  social  conditions  have  improved  since! 
that  era,  many  serious  social  ills  remain.  Where 
are  today’s  muckrakers?  Are  there  any,  sixty 
years  after  President  Roosevelt  decried  their 
existence? 
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Muckraking  has  not  disappeared.  It  still 
exists  in  the  historic  Steffens-Sinclair-Tarbell- 
Baker  tradition.  What  is  missing  today  is  a  con¬ 
centration  of  magazines  devoted  to  the  “litera¬ 
ture  of  exposure.”  But  other  media  have 
stepped  in  to  assist,  or  to  take  over,  the  spot¬ 
lighting  of  social  ills. 

Those  engaged  in  muckraking  today  refer 
to  their  writing  as  “investigative  reporting,” 
“reporting  in  the  public  interest,”  or  “public¬ 
conscious  journalism.” . . . 

The  communications  medium  now  most  con¬ 
sistently  involved  in  muckraking  ...  is  book 
publishing.  . . . 

Rachel  Carson,  the  quiet  scientist,  also  was 
a  muckraker,  especially  with  her  book  “Silent 
Spring,”  which  touched  off  a  controversy  in 
1962  when  she  questioned  the  fast-growing, 
indiscriminate  use  of  chemical  insecticides.  .  .  . 
Jessica  Mitford’s  1963  book,  “The  American 
Way  of  Death,”  acted  as  a  catalyst  to  an  inves¬ 
tigation  by  the  New  York  attorney  general, 

-  after  which  a  law  was  passed  that  was  designed 
j  to  end  price  gouging  and  other  abuses  in  the 
I  funeral  business. 

Certainly  in  the  muckraking  tradition,  too, 


is  Michael  Harrington’s  “The  Other  America,” 
which  was  an  intellectual  stimulus  for  the  war 
on  poverty,  and  resulted  in  Harrington’s  being 
invited  to  Washington  by  Sargent  Shriver  to 
help  put  “muscle”  into  the  poverty  program. 

Vance  Packard  has  hammered  away  at  indus¬ 
try’s  “planned  obsolescence,”  which  he  claims 
is  deceiving  the  consumer;  and  “Bamboozled,” 
by  Nicholas  Samstag,  recently  muckraked  the 
advertising  agencies.  A  one-time  advertising 
agency  executive  who  now  is  a  business  con¬ 
sultant,  Samstag  accused  agencies  of  confusing, 
bilking,  and  tricking  to  gain  business.  .  .  . 

The  Responsibility  of  the  Public 

In  the  historic  concept  of  the  word,  muck¬ 
raking  attempts  to  make  an  indifferent  public 
aware.  What  the  investigative  reporter  is  doing 
today,  as  he  has  always  done  in  the  past,  is  to 
bring  issues  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Once 
this  is  done,  it  is  up  to  the  public  and  to  the 
public  officials  to  act.  The  issues  are  here — as 
they  always  have  been — and  those  who  accept 
the  responsibility  of  bringing  them  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  deserve  the  honored  designation  of  “muck- 
rakers.”  • 

The  authors,  a  husband-and-wife  writing  team  who  live 
in  Chicago,  were  co-editors  of  the  book,  “The  Muck- 
rakers”  (Simon  and  Schuster).  This  excerpt  is  re¬ 
printed  with  permission  from  “Saturday  Review,” 
where  it  appeared  July  9,  1966. 

AS  WORLD  CITIZEN 
by  Norman  Cousins 

.  .  .  There  can  be  no  civilization  without  prog- 
ress,  no  progress  without  ideas,  no  ideas  with¬ 
out  books.  The  writer  helps  to  furnish  the  basic 
energy  for  human  advance.  Aristophanes  once 
protested  against  what  he  called  “traitors  to  the 
stage.”  He  was  referring  to  those  writers  who 
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THE  WRITER  AS  WORLD  CITIZEN— continued 

failed  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  not 
just  to  entertain  people  but  to  change  them  and 
move  them.  The  problem  of  the  writer  has  al¬ 
ways  been  to  increase  his  usefulness  and  his 
accessibility.  For  brilliance  of  expression  is  not 
enough.  The  writer  must  have  something  to  say. 
He  must  be  able  to  get  through. 

Too  many  writers  today,  I  fear,  seem  reluc¬ 
tant  to  address  themselves  to  the  larger  visions 
of  which  man  is  capable.  They  pride  themselves 
on  their  ability  to  see  life  for  what  it  is,  but  the 
result  is  actually  a  counterfeit  realism  that  ig¬ 
nores  the  more  meaningful  aspects  of  life.  One 
wonders  whether  such  writers  have  been  pre¬ 
occupied  with  human  neuroses  to  the  virtual 
exclusion  of  the  human  potential;  whether,  in 
the  desire  to  avoid  easy  sentimentality,  they 
may  not  have  divorced  themselves  from  honest 
sentiment.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  we  have  been  passing  through 
what  later  historians  may  regard  as  the  Dry- 
Eyed  Period  of  American  Literature.  Instead 
of  reaching  for  the  grand  themes  that  can  give 
literature  the  epic  quality  it  deserves,  too  many 
writers  have  been  trying  to  cut  the  novel  down 
to  the  size  of  a  psychiatric  case  history. 

Responsibility  for  Leadership 

Beyond  this  is  the  need  for  writers  who  can 
restore  to  writing  its  powerful  tradition  of  lead¬ 
ership  in  crisis.  Most  of  the  great  tests  in  human 
history  have  produced  great  writers  who  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  special  responsibility  to  their 
times.  They  defined  the  issues,  recognized  the 
values  at  stake,  dramatized  the  nature  of  the 
challenge.  In  terms  of  today’s  needs,  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  writers  is  to  see  themselves  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  human  community.  For  the 
central  issue  facing  the  world  today  is  not  the 
state  of  this  nation  or  that  nation,  but  the  con¬ 
dition  of  man.  That  higher  level  today  needs 
its  champions  as  never  before. 


The  danger  so  well  described  by  the  philoso¬ 
pher  Whitehead — the  danger  that  events  might 
outrun  man  and  leave  him  a  panting  and  help¬ 
less  anachronism — is  by  now  much  more  than 
a  figure  of  speech.  We  have  leaped  centuries 
ahead  in  inventing  a  new  world  to  live  in,  but 
as  yet  we  have  an  inadequate  conception  of  our 
own  part  in  that  world.  We  have  surrounded 
and  confounded  ourselves  with  gaps — gaps  be¬ 
tween  revolutionary  science  and  evolutionary 
anthropology,  between  cosmic  gadgets  and  hu¬ 
man  wisdom,  between  intellect  and  conscience. 
The  clash  between  knowledge  and  ethics  that 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle  foresaw  a  century  ago 
is  now  more  than  a  mere  skirmish. 

Areas  for  Consideration 

What  is  it  we  expect  of  the  writer  who  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  this  sudden,  severe  upset  in  the 
metabolism  of  history?  No  single  answer  can 
possibly  have  enough  elasticity  to  be  all-inclu¬ 
sive.  But  we  can  certainly  expect  him  to  reflect 
the  new  spirit  of  the  age,  which  points  to  the  con¬ 
vergence  of  man.  We  can  expect  him  to  become 
a  herald  of  world  citizenship.  We  can  expect 
him  to  shorten  the  distance  between  individual 
capacity  and  collective  needs.  Our  generation 
lacks  a  philosophy  of  vital  participation  in 
the  world  community.  How  much  emphasis  is 
there  on  the  most  important  science  of  all — 
the  science  of  interrelationships  of  knowledge 
— that  critical  area  beyond  compartmentali- 
zation  where  knowledge  must  be  integrated  in 
order  to  have  proper  meaning?  Is  there  enough 
of  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  for  group 
decision?  Is  the  individual  equipped  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  news  and  to  see  beyond  the  news,  to 
see  events  against  a  broad  historical  flow?  For  ! 
ultimate  objectives  have  suddenly  become  pres¬ 
ent  imperatives;  they  will  be  faced  and  attained  I 
in  our  time  or  they  may  not  be  attained  at  all. 

These  are  vaulting  responsibilities  and  the  i 
writer  cannot  be  expected  to  assume  the  entire 
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burden  of  human  destiny.  But  at  least  those  re¬ 
sponsibilities  offer  something  of  a  yardstick  by 
which  the  writer  can  measure  his  own  part  and 
place  in  the  total  picture  of  our  time. 

A  New  Golden  Age 

Twenty-four  hundred  years  ago,  the  world 
knew  a  Golden  Age  in  which  the  development 
of  the  individual  was  considered  the  first  law 
of  life.  In  Greece,  it  took  the  form  of  the  re¬ 
volution  of  awareness,  the  emancipation  of  the 
intellect  from  the  limitations  of  corroding  igno¬ 
rance  and  mental  inactivity.  Once  again,  in  our 
time,  there  is  within  the  grasp  of  man  another 
Golden  Age — if  only  he  can  recognize  it  and 
act  upon  it.  And  writers  can  chart  the  way. 

The  destination  must  be  world  citizenship. 
And  the  transcendent  goal  of  writers  today  is, 
or  should  be,  to  prepare  mankind  for  world 
citizenship.  The  world  is  looking  to  writers  for 
vital  international  leadership  in  creating  the 
form  and  substance  of  world  law.  And  it  is  in 
the  makings  of  that  leadership  that  the  writer 
who  is  himself  a  world  citizen  can  find  fullest 
expression  and  greatest  response. 

An  Ideal  Whose  Time  Has  Come 

Yet  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  our  time 
that  world  citizenship,  the  most  important  ideal 
in  human  history,  is  going  begging.  For  world 
citizenship,  to  paraphrase  Victor  Hugo,  is  an 
ideal  whose  time  has  come.  The  world  will  be¬ 
come  whole  or  there  may  be  no  world  at  all. 
\  Yet  ideals  do  not  become  translated  into  work¬ 


ing  reality  just  because  they  are  needed.  They 
have  to  ignite  in  men’s  minds.  They  have  to 
develop  explosive  force.  They  have  to  blast 
their  way  through  mountains  of  resistance,  tra¬ 
dition,  and  orthodoxy. 

Where  do  ideals  come  from?  How  do  they 
derive  this  power?  How  do  they  become  tangi¬ 
ble  and  far-reaching? 

The  protector,  the  purveyor — indeed,  the 
germinator — of  ideals  is  the  writer.  This  is  his 
natural  business.  .  .  . 

But  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  ideal  of  all — 
the  ideal  of  a  world  under  law — a  governed 
human  society  in  which  man  is  free  of  war — 
this  ideal  has  yet  to  find  its  fullest  power  and 
energy.  Writers  are  needed.  World  citizenship 
will  be  impossible  without  them.  ...  ® 

Norman  Cousins  is  the  editor  of  “Saturday  Review. 
This  article  appeared  originally  in  the  August  13,  1966, 
issue  of  “Saturday  Review.’’  Reprinted  with  permission. 

The  authors  of  the  following  talking  books  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  questions  of  morality. 


THE  CHOSEN  TB  1758 

by  Chaim  Potok,  7R. 

HERZOG  TB  747 

by  Saul  Bellow,  9R. 

IN  COLD  BLOOD  TB  1166 

by  Truman  Capote,  9R 

LORD  JIM  TB  548 

by  Joseph  Conrad,  9R. 

THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  TB  286 

by  John  Bunyan,  7R. 

THE  PLAGUE  TB  1753 

by  Albert  Camus,  7R. 

A  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY  TB  1001 

by  Henry  James,  14R. 

THE  ROCK  GARDEN  TB  288 

by  Nikos  Kazantzakis,  6R. 
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THE  SCARLET  LETTER  TB  1250 

by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  6R. 

WALDEN  TB  656 

by  Henry  David  Thoreau,  9R. 

The  authors  of  these  books  were  concerned  with 
pointing  out  situations  in  need  of  correction. 

THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  DEATH  TB  414 

by  Jessica  Mitford,  7R. 

THE  BIG  SELL  TB  409 

by  Pierre  Berton,  5R. 

DUE  TO  CIRCUMSTANCES  BEYOND  OUR 
CONTROL  ...  TB  1728 

by  Fred  W.  Friendly,  9R. 

THE  HOSPITAL  (to  be  released  soon) 
by  Jan  de  Hartog 

THE  PRIVACY  INVADERS  TB  645 

by  Myron  Brenton,  6R. 

SMOKE  SCREEN:  TOBACCO  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  TB  494 

by  Maurine  B.  Neuberger,  4R. 


FOR  1 968 

Politics  is  a  process  which  should  slowly  bring 
to  public  concern  all  the  private  worries  and 
hidden  hopes  of  individuals.  Generation  after 
generation,  formal  politics  in  America  has  been 
disrupted  by  the  sudden  delivery,  center  stage, 
of  a  concern  that  had  once  been  entirely  pri¬ 
vate  and  apart  from  government.  Hunger  and 
sickness  were  once  matters  of  private  charity; 
jobs  and  employment  were  once  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  private  industry.  The  beauty  of  the 
wilderness  was  once  nature’s  endowment  and 


YOUR  MONEY  AND  YOUR  LIFE 

by  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  1R. 

The  authors  of  these  books  were  concerned  with 
mankind  and  civilization  as  a  whole  and  with  the 


problems  of  the  future. 

THE  FUTURE  IS  UPON  US  TB  361 

by  Roy  L.  Smith,  7R. 

HYMN  OF  THE  UNIVERSE  TB  952 

by  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  3R. 

JOURNAL  OF  A  SOUL  TB  912 

by  Pope  John  XXIII,  13R. 

THE  MIRACLE  AHEAD  TB  551 

by  George  Horace  Gallup,  5R. 

1984  TB  387 

by  George  Orwell,  8R. 

A  SENSE  OF  LIFE  TB  1134 

by  Antoine  de  Saint  Exupery,  4R. 

A  WARLESS  WORLD  TB  477 

edited  by  Arthur  Larson,  7R. 

WHY  WE  CAN'T  WAIT  TB  698 

by  Martin  Luther  King,  4R. 


POLITICS 


nature’s  care;  a  man’s  wealth  was  once  his  own 
to  spend;  and  the  poor’s  misery,  their  own  to 
bear.  Government’s  first  concern  long  ago  in 
Western  civilization,  as  it  still  must  be  in  Asia 
and  Africa  today,  was  to  provide  discipline  and 
order  so  that  men  could  be  safe.  Each  new 
concept  of  government  offered  by  the  extreme 
fringe  of  those  who  looked  ahead  was  hailed 
with  shrieks  and  mourning. 

So,  too,  it  will  probably  be  as  Lyndon  John¬ 
son  moves  through  his  Presidency  to  the  far 
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“The  Atlantic,”  says  of  White  and  his  “The 
Making  of  the  President — 1964”:  “It  is  a  rare 
thing  for  a  history  to  make  fresh  and  interesting 
those  events  that  battered  our  eyes  and  ears 
day  in  and  out  through  all  the  media  of  com¬ 
munication.  Mr.  White  seems  to  have  had  a 
hundred  eyes  and  ears  of  his  own,  been  every¬ 
where,  and  missed  nothing.  Yet  the  vast 
amount  of  information  is  unified  by  an  intel¬ 
ligence  that  makes  this  book  an  extraordinarily 
illuminating  comment  on  the  whole  anomalous 
electoral  process  that  is,  in  fact,  the  heartbeat 
of  our  democracy.” 

In  anticipation  of  the  presidential  nominat¬ 
ing  conventions  to  be  held  this  summer,  the 
following  talking  books,  available  on  loan  from 
your  Regional  Library,  contain  much  back¬ 
ground  information  on  politics  and  govern¬ 
ment.  • 


HOME  PLACE,  THE  STORY  OF  THE  U.S. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  TB  874 

by  William  Smith  White,  3R. 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  1964 


by  Theodore  Harold  White,  14R.  TB  989 

NORMAN  THOMAS  TB  517 

by  Harry  Fleischman,  8R. 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  POWER  TB  292 

by  Emmet  John  Hughes,  9R. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL:  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

by  William  Smith  White,  5R.  TB  613 

THE  SENATE  ESTABLISHMENT  TB  378 


by  Joseph  S.  Clark  and  others,  4R. 


edge  of  the  present  plateau.  For  on  the  far  edge 
of  the  plateau  lie  problems  which  we  in  this 
decade  cannot  conceive  of  as  political. 

Politics — in  short-range  American  technical 
terms — will  be  made  by  Republicans  and  Dem¬ 
ocrats.  .  .  .  But  politics  in  the  longer-range 
sense  .  .  .  will  be  made  by  thinkers. 

— From  “ The  Making  of  the  President — 1964” 


— Photo  by  Ted  Russell 

Theodore  H.  White,  author  of  “The  Making  of 
:  the  President — 1960”  and  “The  Making  of  the 
President — 1964,”  has  won  many  awards  for 
his  political  writing  and  his  coverage  of  na¬ 
tional  affairs.  Born  in  Boston  in  1915,  Mr. 
White  graduated  summa  cum  laude  from  Har¬ 
vard  in  1938.  Since  then  he  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  several  national  magazines,  including 
|  “Time,”  “The  Reporter,”  “Collier’s,”  and  “The 
New  Republic,”  and  contributed  to  many  oth¬ 
ers.  He  has  written  several  books  including  two 
novels.  White’s  book  on  the  1960  election 
earned  him  a  Pulitzer  Prize  and  his  television 
\  adaptation  of  it  an  Emmy.  William  Barrett,  in 


THE  BURDEN  AND  THE  GLORY  TB  622 

by  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  7R. 

DECISION-MAKING  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

by  Theodore  C.  Sorensen,  2R.  TB  378 

DIARY  OF  DEMOCRACY;  THE  STORY  OF 
POLITICAL  PARTIES  IN  AMERICA 

by  Harry  Edward  Neal,  4R.  TB  1760 
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Library  of  the  month 


THE  BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  FREE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

Regional  Librarian:  Miss  Helen  Weekly 


The  origins  of  the  Braille  Institute  itself  date 
back  to  1919,  although  the  Free  Circulating 
Library  did  not  come  into  existence  until  1933, 
when  a  collection  of  braille  books  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library  was  placed  on  perma¬ 
nent  loan  at  the  Institute.  In  1934,  the  library 
became  a  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind.  To¬ 
day  nearly  6,000  readers  are  served,  730  of 
whom  reside  in  Arizona  and  the  remainder  in 
southern  California. 


Libraries,  as  they  say,  are  made  up  of  read¬ 
ers,  although  one  cannot  imagine  a  reader  with¬ 
out  a  book.  Braille  readers  (which  number 
about  900)  have  browsing  privileges.  They 
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may  visit  the  library,  wander  through  the  aisles 
of  the  braille  section,  pick  out  whatever  volume 
interests  them  and  retire  to  the  reading  room. 
Because  of  present  space  limitations,  talking 
book  readers  are  not  so  privileged.  The  needs 
of  this  constantly  increasing  number  of  read¬ 
ers  who  are  reading  increasingly  more  books 
recently  prompted  our  Board  of  Directors  to 
approve  the  building  of  a  new  12,000  square 
foot  modern  library  facility  in  order  to  serve 
these  readers  better.  It  will  include  up-to-date 
soundproofed  reading  rooms  and  space  for 
transcribing  and  recording  services. 

For  the  Reader 

The  readers,  both  braille  and  talking  book, 
are  not  limited  in  the  number  of  books  they 
may  borrow.  Each  reader  sets  his  own  pace, 
some  reading  as  many  as  two  books  per  day. 
A  permanent  record  of  books  read  is  main¬ 
tained  for  each  reader  as  long  as  he  remains 
active.  Another  convenience  provided  by  the 
Institute  is  a  24-hour  telephone  tape  system 
whereby  readers  may  order  books,  give  changes 
of  address,  and  give  or  request  information; 
they  may  also  report  the  need  for  the  repair  of 
a  talking  book  machine. 

Talking  Book  Machines 

Our  library  also  handles  the  lending  and 
distribution  of  talking  book  machines.  Our 


serving  area  comprises  such  a  large  territory — 
from  San  Diego  to  San  Luis  Obispo — that  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  the  volunteer  help  of 
the  Telephone  Pioneers,  a  group  of  both  active 
and  retired  telephone  company  employees. 
They  aid  in  the  pick-up,  delivery,  and  repair  of 
machines,  as  well  as  the  tracing  of  lost  ma¬ 
chines.  Recently  they  have  been  engaged  in 
converting  the  units  to  accomodate  records  of 
8  1/3  rpm,  a  tremendous  task  for  which  they 
are  to  be  congratulated.  An  annual  seminar  is 
held  for  the  Telephone  Pioneers  engaged  in  the 
talking  book  machine  project,  providing  a 
lively  exchange  of  ideas  and  discussion  of  prob¬ 
lems  and  enabling  each  Pioneer  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  of  developments  in  the  program. 

Tape  Recordings 

Our  tape  program  is  very  active,  and  getting 
more  so,  as  more  sightless  readers  begin  to 
acquire  tape  recorders.  Our  collection  of  7,500 
reels  got  a  vigorous  workout  during  1967  with 
a  circulation  of  28,000,  nearly  triple  the  1966 
circulation  (10,000)  and  undoubtedly  an  in¬ 
dication  of  “things  to  come.” 

“Deposit  Collections” 

Another  service  provided  by  our  library  is 
“deposit  collections”  which  are  loaned  to  hos¬ 
pitals,  libraries,  and  convalescent  and  retire¬ 
ment  homes.  The  collections  are  changed  every 
six  months,  unless  otherwise  requested.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  special  “hurry-up”  requests  from  stu¬ 
dents  are  handled  immediately  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  through  the  routine  procedure,  time  being 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  student  doing  an 
assignment.  If  the  book  is  not  on  our  shelves, 
or  in  another  deposit  collection,  we  refer  them 
to  another  agency  which  may  have  the  title. 

Our  reader  preferences  follow  normal  liter¬ 
ary  tastes.  In  talking  books,  westerns  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  popular,  followed  by  mysteries, 
historical  works  (both  fiction  and  non-fiction), 


archaeology,  travel,  and  biography.  Braille 
readers  follow  much  the  same  pattern,  although 
there  is  a  vigorous  interest  in  braille  cookbooks 
and  volumes  on  homemaking.  This  stems,  in 
part,  from  interest  generated  in  the  Institute’s 
homemaking  classes,  where  students  get  a 
chance  to  learn  some  of  the  culinary  arts  in 
“practice  apartments.”  Many  other  requests  to 
the  library  also  stem  from  the  more  than  120 
classes  and  activities  provided  by  the  Institute. 
Radio  amateur  license  manuals  and  Boy  Scout 
handbooks  are  in  constant  use. 

The  library  has  several  braille  copies  of 
Webster’s  Student  Dictionary  (36v.)  and  the 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  and  circulates  the 
volumes  to  readers  who  request  them.  Over  a 
period  of  time,  two  readers,  with  voracious 
reading  appetites,  have  devoured  all  145  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  latter. 

All  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  Free  Circulating  Library  are  keenly 
alert  to  ways  of  improving  our  procedures  to 
better  serve  the  individual  preferences  of  read¬ 
ers.  The  readers’  responses  to  improvements 
in  service  are  heart-warming.  — H.W.  • 

0  I 

o  o 

Like  most  of  the  words  in  our  language,  our 
punctuation  marks  are  derived  from  Latin. 
Two  have  very  interesting  origins. 

Our  note  of  interrogation,  or  question  mark, 
is  derived  from  an  abbreviated  form  of  the 
Latin  “quaestio,”  which  means  question.  The 
Romans  used  the  first  and  last  letters  of  this 
word,  placing  the  “Q”  above  the  “o.” 

Our  symbol  for  indicating  a  forceful  utter¬ 
ance  or  strong  feeling,  the  exclamation  mark, 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  “Io,”  which  means 
joy.”  As  with  the  question  mark,  the  Romans 
placed  the  “I”  above  the  “o.”  e 
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Author  of  the  month 


Catherine  Drinker  Bowen 


Catherine  Drinker  Bowen,  author  of  many 
highly  readable  biographies  and  historical 
works,  was  born  in  1897  in  Haverford,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Her  father,  Henry  Sturgis  Drinker, 
was  president  of  Lehigh  University.  As  a  young 
woman,  Mrs.  Bowen  chose  to  pursue  a  career 
in  music  rather  than  going  to  college  as  she 
was  expected  to  do.  She  enrolled  at  the  Pea¬ 
body  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Baltimore  and 
later  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York 
City,  where  she  earned  a  teaching  certificate. 

In  1919,  she  married  Ezra  Bowen,  gave  up 
her  career  in  music,  and  later  had  a  son  and 
daughter.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  she 
began  to  write  articles  on  music.  In  1935, 
“Friends  and  Fiddlers,”  a  collection  of  essays 
on  music,  appeared,  followed  by  her  biogra¬ 
phies  of  Tchaikowsky  and  Anton  and  Nicholas 
Rubinstein. 

“Yankee  From  Olympus:  Justice  Holmes  and 
His  Family”  was  published  in  1944  after  four 
years  of  research  and  writing  and  was  soon  a 
best-seller.  This  was  followed  by  her  biogra¬ 
phies  of  John  Adams,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and 
Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Her  latest  book,  “Miracle 
at  Philadelphia,”  is  the  story  of  the  writing  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  in  1787. 


Mrs.  Bowen  views  her  subject  as  literary. 
“History,  though  classified  among  the  humani¬ 
ties,  has  long  been  treated  in  the  colleges  as  a 
science;  methodology  has  ruled  the  classroom. 
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.  .  .  There  is  revolt  against  that  confusion  of 
history  with  science. . . 

Concerned  about  the  effects  of  new  technol¬ 
ogy  on  communication,  she  asks,  “In  this  brave 
new  world  of  integrated  and  processed  knowl¬ 
edge,  this  quicker,  efficient  world  of  computers 
and  systems  analysis,  what  will  happen  to  the 
writers  of  history?  .  .  .  Granted  that  science 
proceeds  and  progresses  through  teamwork; 
.  .  .  But  history  and  biography  lie  in  the  realm 
of  art,  and  good  books  are  not  written  in  com¬ 
mittee  ....  the  prophets  of  electric  circuitry 
[omit]  the  word  emotion — that  word  which 
signifies  the  food  and  sustenance  of  the  novel¬ 
ist,  the  poet,  the  biographer. . . . 

“The  business  of  the  biographer  [is]  to 
search  out  his  material  and  then  to  tell  his 
story  as  clearly,  as  authentically,  and  as  enter¬ 
tainingly  as  he  can.”  Mrs.  Bowen  admits  that 
there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  craft  of  biog¬ 
raphy  but  recommends  it  “as  a  way  of  living 
and  of  learning  about  that  absurd,  illogical, 
and  sometimes  noble  manifestation  called  man¬ 
kind.” 


Mrs.  Bowen,  after  being  divorced  from  her 
first  husband  in  1939,  married  Dr.  Thomas 
McKean  Downs  and  they  have  lived  for  more 
than  20  years  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters  and  served  the  Library  of 
Congress  as  an  Honorary  Consultant  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Letters  from  1961  to  1967.  In  addition  to 
writing,  Mrs.  Bowen  is  a  popular  speaker  and 
lecturer,  an  occasional  teacher,  and  an  avid 
amateur  musician  who  enjoys  playing  string 
quartets.  • 

The  following  talking  books  by  Catherine  Drinker 
Bowen  are  available  from  your  Regional  Library. 

FRANCIS  BACON  TB  235 

Read  by  Guy  Sorel,  5R. 

MIRACLE  AT  PHILADELPHIA  TB  1529 

Read  by  Kermit  Murdock,  8R. 

YANKEE  FROM  OLYMPUS;  JUSTICE 
HOLMES  AND  HIS  FAMILY  TB  1595 

Read  by  House  Jameson,  11R. 


For  teens  and  adults 


AMERICAN  HISTORY 

COLONIAL  AND  REVOLUTIONARY  PERIOD 
— A  Reading  Plan — 

The  American  colonial  and  Revolutionary 
War  period  provides  great  interest  even  to 
those  who  claim  they  do  not  like  history.  It  is 
the  story  of  religious  pilgrims  who  came  to 
these  shores  to  tame  a  wilderness  land  filled 
with  forests  and  barren  rocky  soil;  it  is  the  story 
of  a  brave  and  freedom-loving  people  ridding 
themselves  of  the  shackles  of  economic  and 
political  oppression  from  England;  and  it  is  the 
story  of  their  successful  efforts  to  embody  their 


goals  and  ideals  of  liberty  into  the  first  viable 
form  of  republican  government  under  the  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Confederation  and  then  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Much  of  our  heritage  today  stems  from 
this  period.  Two  of  our  greatest  holidays, 
Thanksgiving  and  the  Fourth  of  July,  were 
first  celebrated  during  this  period.  Monuments 
to  the  Revolutionary  heroes  and  their  deeds 
dot  the  East  from  Independence  Hall  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  to  bronze  statues  and  busts  commem¬ 
orating  the  local  militia  on  the  tiniest  New 
England  greens. 

The  following  reading  plan,  consisting  of 
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talking  books  available  from  your  Regional 
Library,  describes  different  aspects  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  historical  epoch. 

THE  GREAT  ROGUE;  A  BIOGRAPHY  OF 
CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH  TB  1512 

by  Paul  Lewis,  6R. 

The  adventures  of  the  colorful  leader  of  James¬ 
town,  the  first  English  settlement  in  America, 
are  the  bases  of  this  story.  The  setting  spans 
from  Virginia  to  England  and  includes  stories 
of  Pocahontas  and  English  court  life. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN  TB  1564 

by  Benjamin  Franklin,  5R. 

BATTLE  FOR  A  CONTINENT  TB  1008 

by  Harrison  Bird,  8R. 

YOUNG  MAN  FROM  THE  PIEDMONT;  THE 
YOUTH  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  TB  1072 

by  Leonard  Wibberley,  3R. 

These  books  describe  pre-Revolutionary 
America  from  both  the  personal  and  historical 
viewpoints.  Much  of  the  wit  and  ingenuity  that 
characterized  the  early  American  colonists  is 
evident  in  the  study  of  colonial  America.  Many 
of  the  personal,  philosophical,  and  political  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  colonists  desire  for  independence 
from  Britain  began  to  make  themselves  felt 
during  this  period. 

THE  GREAT  SEPARATION:  THE  STORY 
OF  THE  BOSTON  TEA  PARTY  AND 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION  TB  991 

by  Donald  Barr  Chidsey,  4R. 
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GUARDIANS  OF  LIBERTY:  SAM  ADAMS 
AND  JOHN  HANCOCK  TB  678 

by  Olga  Hall  Quest,  4R. 

PATRIOT’S  CHOICE;  THE  STORY  OF 
JOHN  HANCOCK  TB  1243 

by  Frederick  Wagner,  4R. 

TOM  PAINE,  FREEDOM’S  APOSTLE  TB  1434 

by  Leo  Gurko,  4R. 

As  the  authorities  of  the  Crown  continually 
deprived  the  colonists  of  their  traditional  Eng¬ 
lish  liberties,  a  band  of  determined  colonists 
arose  to  fight  their  tyranny.  The  pamphlets  and 
articles  of  the  freedom-loving  Tom  Paine  awak¬ 
ened  the  colonists  to  their  own  self-interest. 
Men  like  Adams  and  Hancock  increased  the 
agitation  through  the  Committees  of  Corre¬ 
spondence  and  led  the  colonists  into  such  deci¬ 
sive  steps  as  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  men  and 
events  important  to  the  causes  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  are  discussed  in  these  books. 


AMERICA’S  ETHAN  ALLEN  TB  392 

by  Stewart  Holbrook,  1R. 

BEAT  THE  LAST  DRUM;  THE  SIEGE  OF 
YORKTOWN  TB  777 

by  Thomas  J.  Fleming,  8R. 


LIGHT  HORSE  HARRY;  A  BIOGRAPHY  OF 
WASHINGTON’S  GREAT  CAVALRY¬ 
MAN,  GENERAL  HENRY  LEE  TB  1370 

by  Noel  Bertram  Gerson,  7R. 

SPIES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  TB  391 

by  Katherine  and  John  Bakeless,  4R. 

THE  TIDE  TURNS;  AN  INFORMAL  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1776  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  TB  1229 

by  Donald  Barr  Chidsey,  3R. 

The  military  history  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  offers  some  of  the  most  important,  color¬ 
ful,  and  typically  American  events  and  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  whole  period.  Excitement  and 
intrigue  abound  everywhere  from  the  heroic 
feats  of  Ethan  Allen  and  his  Green  Mountain 
Boys  at  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  the  romantic 
participation  and  aid  from  foreign  allies  like 
Lafayette  and  Count  Kosciusko  to  the  exploits 
of  spies  like  Benedict  Arnold  and  the  brilliant 
military  strategies  of  Washington,  Cornwallis, 
and  other  generals  on  both  sides.  These  books 
outline  some  of  the  more  exciting  aspects  of 
this  phase  of  Revolutionary  War  history. 

MON  CHER  PAPA,  FRANKLIN  AND  THE 
LADIES  OF  PARIS  TB  1558 

by  Claude  Ann  Lopez,  7R. 

THE  PEACEMAKERS:  THE  GREAT  POWERS 
AND  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE 

by  Richard  Brandon  Morris,  16R.  TB  1193 

After  the  war,  the  inexperienced  diplomats  of 
our  young  republic  met  the  more  sophisticated 
diplomats  of  the  major  European  powers  at 
Paris.  Our  effort  to  win  a  just  peace  amid  the 
wranglings  and  intrigues  of  the  more  powerful 
European  nations,  each  anxious  to  keep  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  North  America,  is  the  complex  but  fas¬ 


cinating  subject  of  these  books.  Much  of  our 
success  is  undeniably  due  to  the  charm  and  wit 
of  the  venerable  Benjamin  Franklin. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  TB  1483 

by  Clara  T.  Judson,  4R. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION;  AN 
INFORMAL  HISTORY  TB  991 

by  Donald  Barr  Chidsey,  5R. 

A  DAWN  IN  THE  TREES;  THOMAS 
JEFFERSON,  THE  YEARS  1776-1789 

by  Leonard  Wibberley,  3R.  TB  1072 

MIRACLE  AT  PHILADELPHIA;  THE  STORY 
OF  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION, 
MAY  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1787  TB  1529 

by  Catherine  Drinker  Bowen,  8R. 

After  the  Revolution  it  was  up  to  the  leaders  of 
the  former  colonies  to  create  a  uniform  repub¬ 
lican  form  of  government.  Many  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  leaders  before  the  Revolution  such  as 
Franklin  and  Jefferson  again  assumed  impor¬ 
tant  roles.  After  the  failure  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  the  Constitution  was  written. 
Ours  is  the  only  written  constitution  that  has 
ever  survived  for  as  long  as  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies.  A  controversy  rages  today  as  to  whether 
these  men  were  freedom-loving  revolutionaries 
or  moneyed  land-owners  seeking  only  to  protect 
their  own  vested  interests.  These  books  present 
many  enlightening  facts. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  SON  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  TB  1073 

by  Milton  Lomask,  4R. 

UNDER  THE  NEW  ROOF;  FIVE  PATRIOTS 
OF  THE  YOUNG  REPUBLIC  TB  1073 

by  Esther  Morris  Dority,  6R. 

The  young  government  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  still  faced  many  trials  and  tests  of 
strength.  These  books  recall  conditions  at  the 
time  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  five  important  but  now  forgotten 
men  and  women  of  the  early  republic.  The 
lives  of  these  figures,  from  all  walks  of  life, 
illustrate  some  important  aspects  of  America’s 
early  economic,  political,  and  social  life. 

VOICES  FROM  AMERICA’S  PAST, 

1607-1829,  VOL.  I  TB  822 

edited  by  Richard  Brandon  Morris  and  James 
Woodress,  8R. 

This  volume  creates  dramatic  echoes  from  the 
past.  The  famous  utterances  of  early  Amer¬ 
ica’s  great  men,  George  Washington,  Patrick 
Henry,  Tom  Paine,  and  others,  taken  from 
documents,  letters,  and  speeches,  are  presented 
in  a  lively  manner.  • 


COMMERCIAL  SOURCES 
OF  SPOKEN  RECORDS 


In  addition  to  the  program  of  the  Division 
for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped, 
many  commercial  enterprises  are  producing 
non-musical  recordings  for  sale  which  may 
furnish  supplementary  material  for  your 
schoolwork  or  provide  interesting  leisure¬ 
time  reading.  Many  large  public  libraries 
have  such  recordings  available  on  loan  or  you 
can  write  to  any  of  the  companies  listed  be¬ 
low  for  catalogs  of  their  spoken  records. 


There  is  also  “Schwann’s  Monthly  Calalog,” 
a  comprehensive  listing  of  all  records  cur¬ 
rently  available,  including  all  types  of  music, 
spoken  records,  and  educational  recordings. 
It  is  available  from  most  record  dealers. 

THE  STUDY  BUG 


Audio  Books  Company,  501  Main  Street,  St. 
Joseph,  Michigan  49085,  offers  “Literature 
for  Listening,”  including  literary  favorites 
ranging  from  Shakespeare  to  Mark  Twain;  a 
selection  of  children’s  classics;  and  “Talking 
Bibles.” 

Caedmon,  461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10001,  markets  “Recordings  of  the 
Spoken  Word,”  including  “Authors  Own 
Readings”  (over  40  writers  and  poets), 
“Classics  of  the  English  Language”  (poetry, 
prose,  and  plays),  children’s  records,  Biblical 
and  religious  recordings,  documentaries,  and 
foreign  language  recordings  (French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Spanish,  Greek,  and  Japanese). 

Calliope  Records,  53  Pinckney  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  02114,  has  recordings  presenting 
modern  authors  reading  from  novels,  short 
stories,  and  essays  of  their  own  choosing. 
Among  those  included  are  Bernard  Mala- 
mud,  Philip  Roth,  James  Baldwin,  John  Up¬ 
dike,  and  Peter  Ustinov. 

“Enrichment  Series,”  Enrichment  Teaching 
Materials,  246  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10001  includes  four  series.  The  first 
two,  based  on  the  American  Landmark 
Books  and  the  World  Landmark  Books  pub¬ 
lished  by  Random  House,  are  designed  for 
grades  five  to  ten.  The  third  series,  for  high 
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school  students,  is  American  Documents. 
Background  information  is  given  of  each 
document  along  with  a  reading  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  language.  The  Prose  and  Poetry  En¬ 
richment  Records,  for  grades  six  to  twelve, 
includes  selections  and  interpretations  by 
well-known  authors. 

Folkway  Records,  117  West  46th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036,  has  recordings  de¬ 
signed  as  teaching  aids.  Among  them  are 
recordings  on  American  literature  and  his¬ 
tory,  international  literature  (read  in  both 
English  and  the  original  language),  folk  tales 
and  stories,  satire,  religion,  and  language 
instruction. 

Listening  Library,  Inc.,  18  West  Putnam 
Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830,  lists  a 
large  array  of  recorded  literature  in  their 
annual  catalog,  including  some  full  length 
books. 

Spoken  Arts,  59  Locust  Avenue,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.Y.  10801,  lists  more  than  250 
recordings  of  plays,  poems,  stories,  foreign 
language  (including  “La  Voix  de  1’ Auteur,” 
a  series  of  complete  plays  recorded  in 
French),  folksongs,  and  discussions.  Many 
distinguished  poets,  playwrights,  novelists, 
and  teachers  are  included. 

For  a  list  of  producers  and  distributors  of 
commercial  non-musical  (spoken  word)  re¬ 
cordings,  you  can  write  for  the  reference  cir¬ 
cular  “Commercial  Recordings.”  It  is  avail¬ 
able  free  from  the  Division  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D.C.  20542.  • 


Random  listings 


BRAILLE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY,  VA. 

The  following  books  are  now  available  on  free 
loan  from  the  Braille  Circulating  Library,  Inc., 
2823  West  Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia 
23221: 

—TALKING  BOOKS— 

CALVARY  ROAD  by  Roy  Hesion 
THE  GIANT  IN  YOUR  LIFE  by  Don  Hillis 
GUIDEBOOK  FOR  TEENS  by  Warren  Wieber 
NOTHING  BUT  LEAVES  by  M.  R.  DeHaan 
OUR  DAILY  BREAD  by  M.  R.  DeHaan 
SCIENCE  SPEAKS  by  Peter  Stoner 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  OBEDIENCE  by  Andrew 
Murray 

—TAPE  RECORDINGS— 

BEHOLD  YOUR  GOD  by  Dr.  Carl  Armerding 

THE  CHRIST  FILLED  LIFE  IN  ACTION  by 

Roberta  Renner 

CHRIST  THE  ANSWER  TO  EVERY  NEED  by 

Tom  Watson 

CHRISTIAN  AND  HIS  PRAYER  LIFE  by  Wild¬ 
ish,  Fleece  &  Thomas 

THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD  by  Richard  H.  Seume 
COLOSSIANS  by  Dr.  Manford  George  Gutzke 
COMFORT  YE  MY  PEOPLE  by  Dr.  Carl  Armer¬ 
ding 

DECLINING  CHRISTIAN  STANDARDS  IN  A 
PAGAN  SOCIETY  by  Wildish,  Fleece,  & 
Thomas 

EXODUS  by  Mrs.  B.  F.  Tanner 

FIVE  CAUSES  FOR  THANKSGIVING  by  Dr. 

Carl  Armerding 

FOUR  KEYS  OF  WORLD  EVANGELISM  by  Don 

Hillis 

GROWING  IN  GRACE  AND  WISDOM  by  Dr. 

Hudson  Armerding 
THE  HAPPY  LIFE  by  F.  B.  Meyer 
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HEBREWS  by  Dr.  Donald  K.  Campbell 

HOW  TO  WIN  OVER  WORRY  AND  CARE  by 

John  Edmund  Haggai 

THE  INCOMPARABLE  ONE  by  Dr.  Carl  Armer- 
ding 

JAMES  by  Dr.  Harlin  J.  Roper 

LAST  MURMURINGS,  FIRST  SONGS  by  Dr. 

J.  Vernon  McGee 

LIVING  PROPHESIES  by  Kenneth  N.  Taylor 
THE  LOST  PRINCESS  by  George  McDonald 
LOVEST  THOU  ME  by  Dr.  Alan  Redpath 
MICE  AND  PEOPLE  by  Betty  Carlson 
THE  MISSIONARY  PRAYER  by  Allen  Fleece 
THE  NEW  MORALITY— WHERE  WILL  IT 
CARRY  US  by  Ray  C.  Stedman 
NO  ROOM  IN  THE  INN  by  C.  I.  Scofield 
A  PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  BIBLE  IN  THE 
LIGHT  OF  PROPHECY  by  Mrs.  George  Bill¬ 
ings 

POWER  AND  PEACE  IN  PRAYER  by  R.  A. 

Torrey 

PROPHECY  by  Dr.  J.  Dwight  Pentecost 

RESTATING  THE  LAW  FACING  THE  FUTURE 

by  Dr.  J.  Vernon  McGee 


THE  RIVER  OF  GOD  by  Harold  Wildish 
ROMANS  by  Dr.  J.  Vernon  McGee 
SATAN  by  Dr.  J.  Dwight  Pentecost 
SEARCH  ME  0  GOD  by  Harold  Wildish 
SLAVERY  INTO  VICTORY  by  Dr.  Stephen 
Olford 

SPIRITUAL  VITAMINS  by  Dr.  John  Hunter 
TEMPTATIONS  OF  CHRIST  by  Rev.  J.  Philip 
WHAT  DRIVES  YOU  by  Dr.  Harlin  J.  Roper 
YOUR  CHILD  by  Anna  B.  Mow 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  following  books  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  a  subscription  basis  only  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind.  For 
full  details  and  a  membership  application,  write 
Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind,  P.O.  Box 
6852,  Towson,  Maryland  21204. 

THE  EXHIBITIONIST  by  Henry  Sutton 
MEMOIRS— 1925-1950  by  George  F.  Ken- 
nan 

THE  VALE  OF  LAUGHTER  by  Peter  De  Vries 
WHERE  EAGLES  DARE  by  Allistair  MacLean 
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THE  MAGAZINES:  A  Look  Inside 

Farm  Journal 


The  national  “Magazine  of  American  Agricul¬ 
ture,”  “Farm  Journal,”  goes  to  some  three  mil¬ 
lion  subscribers  throughout  this  country  and  to 
a  good  many  people  abroad.  Ninety-one  years 
old  in  March  of  1968,  it  is  still  young  in  spirit 
and  changes  as  fast  as  the  times,  if  not  a  little 
faster. 

“Farm  Journal”  was  started  by  a  Quaker 
named  Wilmer  Atkinson,  who  lived  on  a  farm 
about  15  miles  from  mid-Philadelphia.  His  aim, 
he  said  in  the  first  issue,  was  to  print  a  practical 
farm  paper  for  “farmers  within  a  day’s  ride  of 
Philadelphia.”  It  still  is,  jet  transportation  being 
what  it  is.  One  can  get  to  our  most  distant 
states,  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  in  a  day  or  less. 

Early  issues  were  full  not  only  of  practical 
advice  on  farming,  ranging  from  how  to  raise 
strawberries  to  how  to  make  soap,  but  also  of 
Wilmer  Atkinson’s  salty  and  vigorous  advice  on 
how  to  live.  “Don’t  eat  tomatoes,”  “Uncle”  Wil¬ 
mer  advised — “they’re  dangerous.”  His  paper 
was  full  of  help  and  also  full  of  vigor.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  said  he  did  not  intend  to  “occupy  much 
space  with  puffs  of  ‘Farm  Journal,’  leaving  it 
for  the  intelligence  of  the  reader  to  discern 

I  merit,  if  any  exist.” 

The  largest  advertisement  in  the  first  issue 
was  one  by  John  Wanamaker’s  store,  announc¬ 
ing:  “The  doors  of  ‘The  Grand  Depot’  will 
swing  open  to  welcome  the  ladies,”  in  March 
1877,  the  same  month  “Farm  Journal”  started 
business  a  few  blocks  away  across  town.  Mr. 


Wanamaker  announced  that  he  had  “coun¬ 
tered  and  shelved  two-thirds  of  over  two  acres 
with  the  choicest  dry  goods,”  some  of  it  from 
“the  leading  fashionable  houses  of  New  York 
who  will  share  with  us  many  of  their  novelties.” 
The  farm  women  of  that  day  were  to  have  as 
good  a  chance  at  them  as  anyone  else! 

Two  Magazines  in  One 

Today  “Farm  Journal”  is  not  only  the  big¬ 
gest,  but  the  most  influential,  farm  magazine 
in  the  world.  It  is  two  magazines  in  one,  really, 
with  the  front  and  middle  sections  given  over 
to  the  newest  in  farming  practices  and  ideas, 
and  the  last  third,  primarily  a  women’s  service 
magazine,  appearing  with  its  own  cover  and 
titled  “The  Farmer’s  Wife.”  The  latter  deals  in 
much  the  same  subject  matter  as  any  women’s 
magazine  but  is  written  with  the  farm  woman’s 
particular  situation  in  mind. 

Because  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States 
is  so  diverse,  “Farm  Journal”  is  printed  in  six 
editions — Central,  Eastern,  Southern,  South¬ 
western,  Great  Plains,  and  Western.  Perhaps 
30  percent  of  the  farm  material  is  of  sufficient 
national  interest  to  run  through  all  editions,  the 
other  70  percent  is  changed  regionally. 

“Farm  Journal”  is  a  news  magazine  of  agri¬ 
culture,  concentrating  on  “first  what’s  new,  then 
how  to  do.”  It  leaves  to  others  the  review  of 
what  is  already  familiar.  To  be  a  news  maga¬ 
zine  it  maintains  a  staff  of  field  editors  all  over 
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the  country,  where  the  news  happens.  It  also 
must  be  printed  fast.  Back  in  1935,  “Farm 
Journal”  sold  its  own  presses  and  today  the 
magazine  is  printed  in  the  R.  R.  Donnelley  print¬ 
ing  plant  in  Chicago.  The  last  96  pages  of  the 
magazine  to  close  each  month  are  printed  on 
the  same  press  that  prints  “Time”  magazine — 
and  with  the  same  speed. 

The  combination  of  a  news  staff  that  can 
hunt  over  the  whole  United  States  for  the  most 
interesting  farm  news  of  the  month,  and  the 
speed  to  get  it  to  farmers  in  a  hurry,  is  partly 
what  accounts  for  “Farm  Journal’s”  vigor  and 
vitality. 

Purpose  and  Personality 

Another  important  ingredient,  however,  is 
the  purpose  and  personality  of  the  magazine. 


It  retains  some  of  the  flavor  Wilmer  Atkinson 
gave  it  in  the  beginning.  It  is  still  a  magazine 
of  short,  sharply  edited  articles  that  help  read¬ 
ers  with  their  business  of  farming  and  home¬ 
making.  It  is  conversational,  direct,  warm, 
friendly,  with  some  surprise  in  it  and  “some 
salt  and  pepper  on  the  meat  and  potatoes.” 

While  “Farm  Journal”  is  a  magazine  for 
farmers,  it  is  something  more:  it  is  a  magazine 
for  “human  beings  who  are  making  a  living 
farming.”  It  concerns  itself  first  and  foremost 
with  their  work,  but  it  recognizes  that  readers 
have  some  other  needs  and  interests  as  per¬ 
sons,  as  members  of  families  and  as  informed 
citizens.  It  realizes  that  readers  have  hearts  as 
well  as  heads. 

The  combination  of  all  these  ingredients 
makes  a  recipe  that  seems  to  keep  this  unique 
farm  magazine  in  the  big  leagues  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  business.  • 
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Reader’s  profile 


A  MAN  OF  WORDS 


“My  forte  is  words  and  the  projection  of  words.” 
The  angular,  chiselled  face,  with  its  dark  eyes 
and  black,  wavy  hair,  was  intent.  “After  work¬ 
ing  in  the  theater  all  these  years  I  have  found 
that  I  am  best  at  a  very  special  kind  of  acting — 
verbal  acting.  Actually  it’s  a  kind  of  improvisa¬ 
tion.  I  am  an  actor  who  is  terrified  before  I  go 
on,  but  totally  free  when  I’m  out  there  doing  it. 
I’m  not  afraid  to  dare — to  walk  the  tightrope 
of  ‘either  this  new  thing  will  work  or  else  I’ll 
fall  off  the  wire.’  I  don’t  care,  I  go  ahead  and 
do  it. 

“I  am  very  fortunate,  too,  in  that  I  just 
naturally  use  the  vocal  instrument  correctly 
and  therefore  have  a  great  freedom  of  vocal 
equipment.”  Indeed  the  voice  of  Norman  Rose 
is  strong  and  finely  controlled,  deep  although 
not  basso,  and  very  pleasant  to  the  ear.  His 
voice  has,  in  fact,  kept  him  in  demand  in  many 
areas  of  the  performing  arts:  acting,  announc¬ 
ing,  narrating,  film-dubbing,  and,  of  course, 
reading  for  talking  books. 

Voice  Training 

Mr.  Rose  first  became  conscious  of  the  de¬ 
liberate  use  of  the  voice  when,  at  the  age  of 
five,  he  was  encouraged  by  an  aunt  to  take 
elocution  lessons.  And  it  is  to  this,  he  feels,  that 
he  owes  his  standard,  regionless  speech  pattern. 
“I  think  giving  children  speech  lessons  at  the 
age  of  six  or  seven  is  very  important,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “Not  that  they  should  become  elocu¬ 
tionists,  but  simply  to  explain  the  sound  of  a 
pure  vowel,  where  consonants  are  placed  in  the 
mouth,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  think  children 
would  be  interested  in  it,  too.” 


Bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1917,  Mr.  Rose  first 
began  acting  when  a  teenager  near  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware,  where  his  family  had  moved 
when  he  was  very  young.  He  continued  per¬ 
forming  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  while  attending 
George  Washington  University.  During  sum¬ 
mers  he  played  villains  in  19th-century  melo¬ 
dramas  produced  by  a  group  of  professors  from 
Catholic  University.  Each  play  was  fully  re¬ 
searched  and  presented  seriously,  that  is,  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  was  done  originally. 

From  Marionettes  to  Chekhov 

After  completing  his  studies,  with  a  major 
in  English  literature,  Rose  moved  to  New  York 
to  become  a  professional  actor.  His  first  job, 
however,  was  with  the  Suzari  Marionette  Com¬ 
pany,  driving  the  truck  to  schools  where  the 
troupe  performed,  setting  up  the  stage,  op¬ 
erating  the  marionettes,  and  doing  the  voices. 
During  this  period,  he  married  Catherine  Va- 
gnoni,  a  costume  designer  from  Washington. 
He  left  Suzari  for  a  small  role  in  “Cafe  Crown,” 
the  first  Broadway  play  directed  by  Elia  Kazan. 
Following  this  role,  he  appeared  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “Richard  the  Third”  and  then  joined 
the  repertory  company  of  Michael  Chekhov, 
nephew  of  the  famous  Russian  dramatist,  An¬ 
ton  Chekhov. 

“New  Stages” 

In  1943,  Norman  Rose  got  his  first  starring 
role,  appearing  with  Beatrice  Straight  in  “Land 
of  Fame.”  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  1940’s 
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he  appeared  in  several  more  plays  and  a  great 
deal  of  radio  drama.  With  the  advent  of  tele¬ 
vision  in  the  late  forties,  Rose  conceived  a  pro¬ 
ject  called  New  Stages.  “There  were  a  lot  of 
actors,”  he  explains,  “like  myself,  who  were 
doing  mostly  radio  and  were  not  really  able  to 
work  in  the  theater  because  of  that.  We  had  in 
a  way  gotten  side-tracked  into  radio  and  really 
needed  to  get  back  on  the  boards,  so  to  speak, 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  work  in  television 
that  we  all  knew  was  in  the  offing.  So  I  got  a 
whole  group  of  these  actors  together  and  said, 
‘I  want  to  start  a  theater  made  up  initially  of 
radio  actors.  We  will  all  invest  a  small  amount 
of  money  and  start  a  corporation.  I  will  run  the 
the  theater  and  exercise  the  major  control.’  We 
leased  a  theater  in  Greenwich  Village  and  it 
was  really  a  cooperative  venture.  We  even  built 
our  own  stage!  One  of  our  first  plays  was  the 
first  American  production  of  Sartre’s  ‘The  Re¬ 
spectful  Prostitute.’  It  was  very  successful  and 
eventually  moved  to  a  Broadway  theater.  Then 
the  next  year  the  other  actors  bought  me  out 
and  unfortunately  the  group  folded  soon  after.” 

In  1950,  Rose  produced  Bernard  Shaw’s 
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“Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession”  on  the  off-Broad- 
way  stage.  He  also  appeared  on  many  of  the 
early  live  dramatic  shows  on  television,  such 
as  Studio  One.  During  1956-57,  he  wrote  and 
produced  a  dramatization  of  Dostoevsky’s  “The 
Brothers  Karamazov.”  Since  then  he  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  several  more  plays,  dubbed  foreign 
films  (he  has  often  done  the  voice  of  Marcello 
Mastroianni,  the  Italian  film  star),  directed  a 
dramatization  of  Kafka’s  “The  Penal  Colony,” 
and  been  the  voice  of  many,  many  commer¬ 
cials.  Just  recently  he  appeared  in  a  one-man 
show  presenting  “Swan  Song,”  by  Chekhov,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Physicians’  Committee  of 
Responsibility  in  Nyack,  New  York,  which  is 
planning  to  help  young  South  Vietnamese  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  war. 

Other  Activities 

In  addition  to  his  busy  professional  life,  the 
very  vigorous  Mr.  Rose  plays  tennis  four  times 
a  week  and  collects  antique  American  glass 
and  mechanical  banks.  He  and  his  wife  have 
three  daughters,  one  who  is  married,  one  study¬ 
ing  at  Pratt,  and  one  in  high  school  in  Switzer- 


land,  and  a  son,  ten,  who  is  interested  in  the 
theater  and  is  a  tennis  nut  like  his  father. 

Mr.  Rose’s  association  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  talking  books 
began  in  1945,  when  he  recorded  “The  Road 
to  Teheran.”  Since  then  he  has  recorded  ap¬ 
proximately  75  books.  As  noted  above  Rose’s 
talent  and  interest  in  the  voice  and  in  words 
make  him  an  ideal  reader.  Concerning  this 
work  he  says,  “I  think  that  one  of  the  things 
that  I  do  best,  and  love  most,  is  reading  and  it 
comes  from  the  ability  to  read  and  suddenly  to 
try  something  different,  a  color  for  example;  to 
deal  with  words  at  the  moment,  inspirationally. 

“Actually  (and  probably  I  shouldn’t  admit 
it)  I  never  prepare  a  book.  I  happen  to  be  the 
kind  of  person  who  can  read  anything  at  sight, 
literally  anything,  and  not  only  make  it  make 
sense,  but  make  it  make  more  than  sense.  In 
fact,  I  don’t  want  to  see  a  book  before  I  read  it. 
Fiction  is  easy  to  read  at  sight,  but  I  also  read 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich,’  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  German  footnotes,  without  advance 
preparation.  My  thing  is  words,  and  hearing 
words.” 

Mr.  Rose  prefers  recording  fiction,  but  he 
has  much  nonfiction  to  his  credit,  including 
several  books  on  music.  One  of  his  favorite 
books  is  “The  Brothers  Karamazov,”  which  he 
recorded  shortly  after  doing  his  dramatization 
of  it.  He  would  like  someday  to  do  Proust’s 
“Remembrance  of  Things  Past.”  “I  envied  Alex 
[Scourby,  who  is  a  good  friend  of  his]  doing 
Tolstoy’s  ‘War  and  Peace,’  ”  he  admits. 

Almost  Rejected 

With  his  great  love  of  words  and  his  talent 
for  reading,  Mr.  Rose  will  probably  continue 
recording  talking  books  for  some  time  to  come, 
although,  he  amusedly  relates,  he  was  nearly 
rejected  at  the  very  outset.  “When  I  auditioned 
to  become  a  reader,  I  was  told  that  my  Brook¬ 
lyn  accent  might  limit  my  usefulness.  Well,  I 
was  really  amazed!  At  that  time  I  had  only 
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been  in  New  York  for  a  short  time  and  had 
never  even  been  in  Brooklyn.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  material  that  I  read.  I’ve  never  had  any 
kind  of  regional  accent  and  can’t  even  do  a 
very  good  imitation  of  Brooklynese  when  I 
try!”  *  • 

Consult  your  Regional  Library  for  the  following  talk¬ 
ing  books  recently  recorded  by  Norman  Rose  and 
for  the  many  others  he  has  done: 

HERZOG  TB  747 

by  Saul  Bellow,  9R. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF 

MEXICO  TB  1192 

by  William  Hickling  Prescott,  17R. 

IDIOTS  FIRST  TB  499 

by  Bernard  Malamud,  4R. 

LONESOME  BOY  TB  1200 

by  Arna  Wendell  Bontemps,  V2R. 

THE  OCTOBER  COUNTRY  TB  852 

by  Ray  Bradbury,  6R. 

ONCE  MORE  FROM  THE  BEGINNING 

by  Robert  Merrill,  6R.  TB  1212 

ONE  TOUCH  OF  NATURE  TB  914 

by  Beatrice  Joy  Chute,  4R. 

A  PRECOCIOUS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  TB  1673 

by  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko,  2R. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  LARK  TB  736 

by  Willa  Cather,  9R. 

SPEAK  MEMORY;  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
REVISITED  TB  1577 

by  Vladimir  Nabokov,  6R. 

THE  THOUSAND  HOUR  DAY  TB  1680 

by  W.  S.  Kuniczak,  21R. 

THE  VENETIAN  AFFAIR  TB  366 

by  Helen  Maclnnes,  9R. 
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24 — Queen  Victoria's  Birthday 
Empire  day 

QUEEN  VICTORIA;  BORN  TO  SUCCEED 

by  Elizabeth  Longford,  18R.  TB  916 

30 — Joan  of  Arc,  Maid  of  Orleans, 
burned  by  English,  1431 

THE  SPLENDOR  OF  FRANCE 

by  Robert  Payne,  5R. 

SAINT  JOAN 

by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  2R. 

JUNE 

9 — Children's  Day 

HANDBOOK  FOR  BOYS 

by  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  8R. 

THEN  THERE  WERE  FIVE 

by  Elizabeth  Enright,  4R. 

THE  WORLD  OF  CHRISTOPHER  ROBIN 

by  Alan  Alexander  Milne,  2R.  TB  1125 


19 —  Father’s  Day 

LIFE  WITH  FATHER  TB  1110 

by  Clarence  Day,  4R< 

20 —  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupe'ry  born,  1900 

THE  LITTLE  PRINCE  TB  167 

by  Antoine  de  St.-Exupery,  2R. 


JULY 

4 — Independence  day 

THE  GREAT  SEPARATION  TB  991 

by  Donald  Barr  Chidsey,  4R. 

6 — Beatrix  Potter  born,  1866 

THE  TALE  OF  JEMIMA  PUDDLE  DUCK 

by  Beatrix  Potter,  2R.  TB  406 


TB  475 

TB  1607 

TB  1155 

TB  1016 
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A  PERSONAL  ANTHOLOGY  TB  1800 

by  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  read  by  Luis  Van 
Rooten,  5R.  Reviewed  by  Robert  G.  Mead, 
Jr. 

Composed  of  twenty-eight  prose  pieces  (stor¬ 
ies,  essays,  parables)  and  twenty  poems,  this 
self-chosen  selection  of  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  first 
published  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1961,  has  been 
translated  admirably  into  English,  principally 
by  Anthony  Kerrigan  and  Alastair  Reid.  It  is 
an  important  work,  by  far  the  best  yet  available 
to  the  reader  with  no  Spanish  who  seeks  a  rep¬ 
resentative  sampling  of  the  great  Argentine 
writer.  It  should  become  the  standard  intro¬ 
duction  to  Borges  in  England  and  the  United 
States. 

The  noted  Chilean  poet  Pablo  Neruda  and 
Borges  are  currently  the  best-known  Spanish- 
language  authors  in  the  English-speaking 
world.  A  substantial  amount  of  their  work  has 
recently  become  available  in  English;  our  critics 
are  beginning  to  notice  them  more  than  spas¬ 
modically.  Both  have  been  proposed  for  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  Literature,  and  one  may  yet  win 
the  award.  All  of  this  is  heartening,  to  be  sure; 
but  neither  writer  is  as  well  known  among  us  as 
he  deserves  to  be,  and  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  both  seem  to  excite  more  interest  and  un¬ 
derstanding  in  France  than  they  do  here  or  in 
England.  In  his  foreword  to  the  present  book 
Anthony  Kerrigan  speaks  of  the  “mammoth, 
book-size  issue  of  the  magazine  ‘L’Herne,’ 


‘Borges  Cahier’  (Paris,  1964),”  where  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Argentine  writer  is  amply  at¬ 
tested  by  “studies,  bibliographies,  paraphrases, 
ironies,  parodies,  recollections,  and  testimoni¬ 
als.”  In  contrast  to  this  one  finds  on  the  back 
of  the  “Anthology’s”  jacket  “Time”  magazine’s 
antithetical  capsule:  “The  greatest  living  writer 
in  the  Spanish  language  today  is  a  little-known 
Argentine  named  Jorge  Luis  Borges.” 

Metaphysical  Communications 

Born  in  1899  and  educated  partly  in  Europe, 
Borges  is  a  cosmopolitan  writer,  difficult  for 
most  of  his  readers  in  whatever  language. 
Those  who  sample  this  anthology  will  not  find 
it  an  easy  task  to  follow  his  wide-ranging  mind, 
to  understand  his  subtle,  sensitive,  often  ironic 
humor,  or  to  appreciate  his  verbal  precision, 
his  restrained,  metaphysical  lyricism,  and  his 
erudite  fantasy.  He  appeals  definitely  to  the 
cultivated,  introspective  minority,  and  he  can 
never  be  a  popular  writer.  Yet  this  appeal  is 
very  strong,  for  Borges’s  fans  quickly  come  to 
understand  that  he  has  traveled  further  than 
they  along  the  ambiguous  and  anguished  path 
of  human  existence  in  his  constant  quest  to 
understand  himself.  The  writings  in  this  book 
seem  to  us  to  be  metaphysical  communications 
sent  back  from  stages  along  the  road  which  we 
have  not  yet  attained,  visions  of  places  we  have 
dreamed  of  reaching,  words  reduced  to  their 
essence  which  will  stand  long  against  the  ob¬ 
livion  of  time.  .  .  . 
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In  August  1964  Borges  delivered  his  “Obra 
Poetica”  (1923-1964)  to  his  publisher  and,  in 
his  “prologo,”  stated  that  if  it  were  his  fate  to 
be  anthologized  he  would  want  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  four  titles,  all  of  them  included  in  this 
“Personal  Anthology.”  They  are  indeed  reveal¬ 
ing,  both  in  the  order  in  which  he  mentions 
them  and  in  their  subjects,  and  they  give  us 
much  of  the  essential  Borges. 

“Conjectural  Poem”  consists  of  the  reflec¬ 
tions  of  an  educated  Argentine  patriot  just  be¬ 
fore  the  barbarous  knife  of  the  victorious 
gauchos  pierces  his  throat.  He  dies  exalted  by 
a  secret,  inexplicable  joy:  he  has  met  his  des¬ 
tiny,  his  “final  South  American  destiny.”  Here 
Borges  joins  “amor  patriae”  to  a  universal 
principle  he  has  proposed  before,  that  a  man 
who  finally  meets  and  recognizes  his  destiny 
knows  himself  and  is  thereby  steeled  against 
his  subsequent  fate. 

“The  Gifts”  is  one  of  the  book’s  most  poign¬ 
ant  poems.  God  gave  Borges  early  a  love  of 
books  and  of  wandering  in  the  silent  night. 
Then,  ironically,  He  gave  him  the  direction  of 
the  huge  National  Library  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  gift  of  another  night — that  of  creep¬ 
ing  blindness,  now  almost  complete.  This  to 
him  “who  always  imagined  Paradise/to  be  a 
sort  of  Library.” 

In  “The  Golem”  a  rabbi  of  Prague  succeeds 
in  creating  a  manlike  but  imperfect  living  be¬ 
ing.  Yet  the  rabbi  looks  upon  his  Golem  with 
a  fondness  mixed  with  terror,  wondering  why 
he  was  foolish  enough  to  engender  “this  griev¬ 
ous  son”  and  add  one  more  symbol  to  the  in¬ 
finite  series  of  woe.  The  final  irony  of  the  poem 
emerges  in  the  last  stanza: 


At  the  hour  of  anguish  and  vague  light 
He  would  rest  his  eyes  upon  his  Golem. 
Who  can  tell  us  what  God  felt, 

As  He  gazed  upon  His  rabbi  in  Prague? 

In  “Limits”  Borges  is  concerned  with  the 
many  unsuspected  boundaries  time  places  on 
human  life,  and  reviews  poetically  some  of  the 
things  we  may  do  for  the  last  time  without  real¬ 
izing  it.  We  are  the  unwitting  pawns  “of  that 
Someone  who  fixes  in  advance  the  omnipotent 
laws  .  .  .  which  thread  and  unthread  the  texture 
of  this  life.”  In  a  magnificent  last  quatrain 
Borges  envisions  the  coming  of  the  final  limit, 
death: 

I  imagine,  in  the  dawn,  I  hear  a  worn 

murmur  of  multitudes,  faltering,  fading 
away. 

They  are  everything  that  has  loved  me 
and  forgotten; 

Space,  Time  and  Borges  now  are  leaving 
me. 

Robert  Mead  is  former  editor  of  “Hispania”  and  teaches 
Spanish  American  literature  at  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from 
“Saturday  Review,”  where  it  appeared  May  13,  1967. 


A  PASSAGE  TO  INDIA  TB  1755 

by  E.  M.  Forster,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
8R.  Reviewed  by  Lionel  Trilling. 

A  “Passage  To  India”  is  Forster’s  best  known 
and  most  widely  read  novel.  Public  and  politi¬ 
cal  reasons  no  doubt  account  for  this;  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  book  was  a  matter  for  controversy  and 
its  success  in  America,  as  Forster  himself  ex¬ 
plains  it,  was  due  to  the  superiority  Americans 
could  feel  at  the  English  botch  of  India.  But 
the  public,  political  nature  of  the  book  is  not 
extraneous;  it  inheres  in  the  novel’s  very  shape 
and  texture. 
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By  many  standards  of  criticism,  this  public, 
political  quality  works  for  good.  A  “Passage  to 
India”  is  the  most  comfortable  and  even  the 
most  conventional  of  Forster’s  novels.  It  is 
under  the  control  not  only  of  the  author’s  in¬ 
sight;  a  huge,  hulking  physical  fact  which  he  is 
not  alone  in  seeing,  requires  that  the  author 
submit  to  its  veto-power.  Consequently,  this 
is  the  least  surprising  of  Forster’s  novels,  the 
least  capricious  and,  indeed,  the  least  personal. 
It  quickly  establishes  the  pattern  for  our  emo¬ 
tions  and  keeps  to  it.  We  are  at  once  taught 
to  withhold  our  sympathies  from  the  English 
officials,  to  give  them  to  Mrs.  Moore  and  to 
the  “renegade”  Fielding,  to  regard  Adela 
Quested  with  remote  interest  and  Aziz  and  his 
Indian  friends  with  affectionate  understanding. 

Within  this  pattern  we  have,  to  be  sure,  all 
the  quick,  subtle  modifications,  the  sudden 
strictness  or  relentings  of  judgment  which  are 
the  best  stuff  of  Forster’s  social  imagination. 
But  always  the  pattern  remains  public,  simple 
and  entirely  easy  to  grasp.  What  distinguishes 
it  from  the  patterns  of  similarly  public  and  po¬ 
litical  novels  is  the  rigor  of  its  objectivity;  it 
deals  with  unjust,  hysterical  emotion  and  it 
leads  us,  not  to  intense  emotions  about  justice, 
but  to  cool  poise  and  judgment. . . . 

The  Plot 

This,  in  outline,  is  the  plot:  Adela  Quested 
arrives  in  India  under  the  chaperonage  of  the 
elderly  Mrs.  Moore  with  whose  son  by  a  first 
marriage  Adela  has  an  “understanding.”  Both 
ladies  are  humane  and  Adela  is  liberal  and 
they  have  an  intense  desire  to  “know  India.” 
This  is  a  matter  of  some  annoyance  to  Ronny, 
Mrs.  Moore’s  son  and  Adela’s  fiance,  and  of 
amused  condescension  to  the  dull  people  at  the 
station  who  try  to  satisfy  the  ladies  with  ele¬ 
phant  rides — only  very  new  people  try  to  know 
India. 


Both  Mrs.  Moore  and  Adela  are  chilled 
by  Ronny;  he  has  entirely  adopted  the  point  of 
view  of  the  ruling  race  and  has  become  a 
heavy-minded  young  judge  with  his  dull  dignity 
as  his  chief  recognized  asset.  But  despite  Ron- 
ny’s  fussy  certainty  about  what  is  and  is  not 
proper,  Mrs.  Moore  steps  into  a  mosque  one 
evening  and  there  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
Aziz,  a  young  Moslem  doctor.  Aziz  is  hurt  and 
miserable,  for  he  has  just  been  snubbed;  Mrs. 
Moore’s  kindness  and  simplicity  soothe  him. 
Between  the  two  a  friendship  develops  which 
politely  includes  Adela  Quested.  At  last,  by 
knowing  Indians,  the  travellers  will  know  In¬ 
dia,  and  Aziz  is  even  more  delighted  than  they 
at  the  prospect  of  the  relationship.  To  express 
his  feelings  he  organizes  a  fantastically  elab¬ 
orate  jaunt  to  the  Marabar  Caves.  Fielding, 
the  principal  of  the  local  college,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Godbole,  a  Hindu  teacher,  were  also  to 
have  been  of  the  party  but  they  miss  the  train 
and  Aziz  goes  ahead  with  the  ladies  and  his 
absurd  retinue. 

In  one  of  the  caves  Mrs.  Moore  has  a  dis¬ 
turbing  psychic  experience  and  sends  Aziz  and 
Adela  to  continue  the  exploration  without  her. 
Adela,  not  a  very  attractive  girl,  has  had  her 
doubts  about  her  engagement  to  Ronny,  not 
a  very  attractive  man,  and  now  she  ventures 
to  speak  of  love  to  Aziz,  quite  abstractly  but 
in  a  way  both  to  offend  him  and  disturb  her¬ 
self.  In  the  cave  the  strap  of  her  field-glasses 
is  pulled  and  broken  by  someone  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  she  rushes  out  in  a  frenzy  of  hallucina¬ 
tion  that  Aziz  has  attempted  to  rape  her. 

The  accusation  makes  the  English  of  the 
station  hysterical  with  noble  rage.  In  every 
English  mind  there  is  the  certainty  that  Aziz 
is  guilty  and  the  verdict  is  foregone.  Only 
Fielding  and  Mrs.  Moore  do  not  share  this  cer¬ 
tainty.  Fielding,  because  of  his  liking  for  the 
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young  doctor,  and  Mrs.  Moore,  because  of  an 
intuition,  are  sure  that  the  event  could  not  have 
happened  and  that  Adela  is  the  victim  of  illu¬ 
sion.  Fielding,  who  openly  declares  his  partisan¬ 
ship,  is  ostracized,  and  Mrs.  Moore,  who  only 
hints  her  opinion,  is  sent  out  of  the  country 
by  her  son;  the  journey  in  the  terrible  heat  of 
the  Indian  May  exhausts  her  and  she  dies  on 
shipboard.  At  the  trial  Adela’s  illusion,  fostered 
by  the  mass-hysteria  of  the  English,  becomes 
suddenly  dispelled,  she  recants,  Aziz  is  cleared, 
Fielding  is  vindicated  and  promoted,  the  Indi¬ 
ans  are  happy,  the  English  furious. 

Thus  the  plot.  And  no  doubt  it  is  too  much 
a  plot  of  event,  too  easily  open  and  shut.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  an  admirable  if  obvious  device  for 
organizing  an  enormous  amount  of  observa¬ 
tion  of  both  English  and  native  society;  it 
brings  to  spectacular  virulence  the  latent  antag¬ 
onisms  between  rulers  and  ruled. . . . 


The  theme  of  separateness,  of  fences  and 
barriers,  the  old  theme  of  the  Pauline  epistles, 
which  runs  through  all  Forster’s  novels,  is,  in 
“A  Passage  To  India,”  hugely  expanded  and 
everywhere  dominant.  The  separation  of  race 
from  race,  sex  from  sex,  culture  from  culture, 
even  of  man  from  himself,  is  what  underlies 
every  relationship.  The  separation  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  from  the  Indians  is  merely  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  of  the  chasms  in  this  novel.  Hindu  and 
Moslem  cannot  really  approach  each  other; 
Aziz,  speaking  in  all  friendliness  to  Mr.  Das, 
the  Magistrate,  wishes  that  Hindus  did  not 
remind  him  of  cow-dung,  and  the  Hindu  Mr. 
Das  thinks,  “  ‘Some  Moslems  are  very  violent’  ” 
— “Between  people  of  distant  climes  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  romance,  but  the  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  Indians  know  too  much  about 
each  other  to  surmount  the  unknowable  easily.” 
Adela  and  Ronny  cannot  meet  in  sexuality,  and 
when,  after  the  trial,  Adela  and  Fielding  meet 
in  an  idea,  “a  friendliness,  as  of  old  dwarfs 
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shaking  hands,  was  in  the  air.”  Fielding,  when 
he  marries  Mrs.  Moore’s  daughter  Stella,  will 
soon  find  himself  apart  from  his  young  wife. 
And  Mrs.  Moore  is  separated  from  her  son, 
from  all  people,  from  God,  from  the  universe. 


Cultural  Differences 

This  sense  of  separateness  broods  over  the 
book,  pervasive,  symbolic — at  the  end  the  very 
earth  requires,  and  the  sky  approves,  the  part¬ 
ing  of  Aziz  and  Fielding — and  perhaps  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  remoteness  of  the  characters: 
they  are  so  far  from  each  other  that  they  can¬ 
not  reach  us.  But  the  isolation  is  not  merely 
adumbrated;  in  certain  of  its  aspects  it  is  very 
precisely  analyzed  and  some  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  and  virtuose  parts  of  the  novel  are  devoted 
to  the  delineation  of  Aziz  and  his  friends,  to  the 
investigation  of  the  cultural  differences  that 
keep  Indian  and  Englishman  apart. 

Mr.  Trilling  is  a  noted  critic,  author,  and  teacher. 
The  above  review  is  excerpted  from  his  book  “E.  M. 
Forster”  Copyright  1943  by  New  Directions,  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission  of  New  Directions  Publishing 
Corporation. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BERTRAND 
RUSSELL,  1872-1914  TB  1729 

by  Bertrand  Russell,  read  by  Brendan  Burke, 
8R.  Reviewed  by  Oscar  Handlin. 

Before  he  was  a  philosopher,  Bertrand  Russell 
was  a  Russell,  member  of  the  great  Whig  fam¬ 
ily  which  had  left  its  mark  on  English  political 
and  intellectual  history  since  the  15  th  cen¬ 
tury.  Lord  John  Russell,  Bertrand’s  grand¬ 
father,  had  been  Prime  Minister  and  a  domi¬ 
nant  figure  in  the  British  government  for  almost 
50  years.  Russell  connections  were  sprinkled 
through  society,  the  universities,  the  church, 
and  the  diplomatic  service.  To  a  young  man 


with  brains,  these  ties  opened  infinite  possibili¬ 
ties. 

“The  Autobiography  of  Bertrand  Russell” 
vividly  describes  the  world  of  the  Russells.  This 
remarkably  candid  and  fascinating  book  car¬ 
ries  its  author  from  his  birth  in  1872  down  to 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914.  Although  it  was 
apparently  written  in  1952,  when  Russell  was 
already  80  years  old,  it  is  thoroughly  lucid, 
sharp  in  its  portrayals,  and  precise  in  its  recol¬ 
lections. 

Of  Contemporaries  Outlived 

Nostalgia  rarely  intrudes  in  these  pages.  They 
record  pleasant  memories  of  a  sheltered  boy¬ 
hood  on  a  grandmother’s  estate.  The  account 
of  undergraduate  life  at  Cambridge  is  playful 
and  informative.  A  few  personalities  command 
Russell’s  respect,  and  those  he  describes  with 
generosity  and  appreciation,  notably  his  teacher 
and  colleague  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  and 
the  novelist  Joseph  Conrad.  But  the  dominant 
tone  in  the  book  is  that  of  an  old  man  looking 
back  with  amused  condescension  at  the  foibles 
of  the  contemporaries  he  outlived.  When  it 
comes  to  earnest  do-gooders  like  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb,  the  wit  with  which  most  of  the 
“Autobiography”  is  written  turns  into  malice. 

Russell  is  at  his  best  in  describing  the  Eng¬ 
lish  gentry,  whom  he  knew  intimately  by  birth. 
Since  he  was  nevertheless  detached  enough  to 
be  objective,  he  writes  accurately  as  well  as 
entertainingly. 

Upper-class  British  society  was  at  its  zenith 
in  the  closing  decades  of  the  19th  century — 
wealthy,  absolutely  self-confident,  and  able  to 
indulge  its  every  whim.  Only  P.  G.  Wode- 
house  has  depicted  as  well  as  Russell  such 
a  gallery  of  cousins  and  aunts,  eccentrics  every 
last  one  of  them,  rattling  about  their  great 
houses  without  restraint.  They  become  Bud¬ 
dhists,  or  Catholics  or  agnostics,  and  vigorously 
pursue  their  hobbies,  getting  and  doing  what 
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they  want.  Perhaps  no  other  society  ever  per¬ 
mitted  its  members  so  completely  to  indulge 
their  individuality. 

Russell  was  thoroughly  part  of  this  world. 
He  was  also  a  truly  great  philosopher.  The  two 
roles,  however,  receive  quite  unequal  treatment 
in  these  reminiscences.  Russell  says  very  little 
about  the  interior  workings  of  his  mind.  He 
mentions  difficulties  in  writing  the  “Principia 
Mathematica”  but  hardly  refers  to  the  intellec¬ 
tual  processes  involved  in  putting  that  work 
together.  The  book  focuses  upon  the  man  rather 
than  upon  his  ideas;  and  the  picture  it  paints  is 
of  a  thoroughly  self-centered  and  not  very  like¬ 
able  human  being. . . . 

Mr.  Handlin  regularly  reviews  in  the  Reader’s  Choice 
column  in  “ The  Atlantic  Monthly."  ©  1967,  by  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

THE  OUTCASTS  TB  1775 

by  Stephen  Becker,  read  by  Luis  Van  Rooten, 
5R.  Reviewed  by  Hassell  A.  Simpson. 

Can  a  middle-aging,  sexually  inadequate  Amer¬ 
ican  engineer  of  vaguely  liberal  sentiments  find 
fulfillment  building  a  bridge  in  Africa?  Yes,  up 
to  a  point,  according  to  Stephen  Becker’s  fifth 
novel;  the  point  at  which  the  hero  contracts 
syphilis  and  discovers  that  his  completed  bridge 
is  the  means  by  which  a  backward  but  happy 
tribe  will  be  dragged  into  the  20th  century. 

Bernard  Morrison  is  the  sort  of  professional 
worrier  who  loves  to  take  on  other  people’s 
troubles.  His  own  two  unsuccessful  marriages 
are  not  enough  tribulation  for  him;  he  also 
worries  about  such  things  as  the  fate  of  “the 
Senecas  and  the  redwoods.”  Unlovely  himself, 
he  wishes  for  love,  but  has  found  no  way  to 
bridge  the  chasm  between  himself  and  others. 
The  assignment  to  design  and  build  his  first 
literal  bridge  takes  him  outside  himself  as  well 
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as  outside  his  own  country.  For  the  first  time 
he  must  acknowledge  other  people  as  persons, 
not  as  abstractions  in  a  generalized  humani¬ 
tarian  code. 

Morrison’s  convictions  evidently  derive  from 
magazines  and  newspapers,  “garbage”  though 
he  calls  them.  At  any  rate,  he  acknowledges 
no  other  spiritual  or  intellectual  antecedents, 
claims  he  hasn’t  read  a  book  since  “Little 
Women,”  and  is  pathetically  humble  before  the 
broad  learning  and  precise  British  diction  of 
his  black  lieutenant  on  the  job. . . . 

Like  the  situation,  moreover,  the  theme  is 
grounded  in  gritty  truths.  Building  literal  or 
emotional  bridges  is  an  enterprise  of  deadly 
danger.  “You  are  a  fool,”  says  Philips,  his  sec¬ 
ond-in-command,  to  Morrison,  who  regrets  that 
army  tanks  are  the  first  vehicles  to  cross  his 
bridge.  “Every  time  you  use  a  telephone  ...  or 
push  a  button  anywhere,  you  are  profiting  by 
the  death  of  men.  ...  I  am  telling  you  that  you 
live  by  technology,  and  you  care  not  a  damn 
for  the  men  who  died  [to  perfect  it]”.  The  tank- 
squadron  commander  puts  it  even  more  bluntly: 
“And  I  tell  you  further  that  it  cannot  matter 
to  you  what  is  done  here.  All  that  matters  is  that 
we  do  it.” 

Braced  by  these  axioms,  and  soothed  with 
penicillin  for  himself  and  civilized  blessings  for 
his  pet  tribe,  Morrison  starts  home  on  his  real 
journey  of  self-discovery.  No  longer  for  him  the 
easy  satisfactions  of  conquering  frontiers  and 
building  more  bridges  and  admiring  simple 
tribesmen  in  dark  Africa;  most  likely,  now  that 
he  has  started,  he  will  continue  to  probe  bound¬ 
aries  of  that  darker  heart  within  him.  Having 
learned  not  to  patronize  people  in  dark  skins, 
he  has  begun  to  learn  not  to  patronize  himself. 

Mr.  Simpson  teaches  courses  on  the  novel  at  Hamp¬ 
den  Sydney  College  in  Virginia.  This  review  is  reprinted 
with  permission  from  “Saturday  Review ”  where  it 
appeared  April  1 , 1967 . 


TORQUEMADA  TB  1773 

by  Howard  Fast,  read  by  Luis  Van  Rooten,  3R. 
Reviewed  by  Margaret  Lindsley. 

An  incident  in  the  life  of  Torquemada,  Grand 
Inquisitor  of  Spain  under  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella,  is  the  subject  of  this  short  novel.  The  plot 
concerns  the  action  of  Torquemada  toward 
his  friend  Alvero  de  Rafel,  when  the  latter  is 
accused  of  being  a  heretic  on  the  prompting  of 
Torquemada  himself.  In  the  short  period  of 
time  encompassed  by  the  novel,  the  reader  feels 
the  heat  of  Segovia,  sees  the  court  at  Seville, 
meets  Christopher  Columbus  for  a  short  time, 
and  visits  the  dungeons  of  the  Holy  Inquisition. 
The  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  story  unfolds 
rapidly,  and  all  is  believable.  While  the  novel 
gives  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  character  of 
Torquemada,  one  wonders  at  the  shortness  of 
time  covered  in  the  life  of  so  famous,  or  is  it 
infamous,  a  man. 

Margaret  Lindsley  was  formerly  a  librarian  at  Vassar 
College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  Reprinted  with  permis¬ 
sion  from  “Library  Journal.”  Copyright  (c)  R.  R. 
Bowker  Co.,  1966. 


DUE  TO  CIRCUMSTANCES  BEYOND  OUR 
CONTROL  ...  TB  1728 

by  Fred  W.  Friendly,  read  by  Robert  Readick, 
9R.  Reviewed  by  Eric  F.  Goldman. 

American  television  is  too  young  to  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  genuine  literature.  We  have  writings 
galore  about  it  but  few  of  the  richer  variety,  the 
memoirs  and  biographies  of  the  people  who 
actually  built  TV  and  the  deeper-cutting  ana¬ 
lytical  discussions.  As  a  real  literature  develops, 
surely  an  important  place  will  go  to  this  book 
by  the  longtime  CBS  producer  and  executive, 
Fred  W.  Friendly.  It  is  a  loosely  constructed 
volume,  compounded  of  history,  memoir,  po¬ 
lemic,  and  pleading.  However  constructed,  it  is 
a  forceful  book,  enormously  informed,  tartly 


analytical,  astute,  passionate,  and  disturbing. 
No  one  can  read  it  without  a  sharply  heightened 
sense  of  the  tragedy  of  American  TV.  .  .  . 

Fred  Friendly  is  an  outraged  man.  He  is  a 
TV  enthusiast  and,  nostalgically,  a  CBS  enthu¬ 
siast.  He  believes  that  the  medium  and  the  net¬ 
work  did  great  things  in  the  news  and  docu¬ 
mentary  fields  and  that  both  have  enormous 
possibilities  for  the  future.  He  also  believes  that 
— for  some  time  and  especially  today — both 
have  been  shirking  their  potentialities,  not  to 
speak  of  their  legal  duty,  in  order  to  make  big¬ 
ger  and  bigger  profits. 

In  the  Muckraking  Tradition 

Many  people  in  the  TV  industry  have 
awaited  this  book,  with  glee  or  indignation,  as 
an  insider’s  assault  on  the  titans  of  CBS.  It  does 
indict  and  it  does  present  Paley,  Frank  Stanton, 
the  president  of  CBS,  and  others  in  a  way  that 
will  hardly  delight  them.  No  doubt  they  will 
disagree  with  some  of  his  statements  of  fact  and 
many  of  his  interpretations,  as  they  have  al¬ 
ready  done  publicly  in  certain  instances.  But 
the  essence  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  not  really  a 
discussion  of  personalities  at  all.  It  is  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  American  TV  as  an  institution. 

Although  Friendly  disavows  any  intention  to 
write  an  “expose,”  inevitably  the  book  takes  on 
something  of  that  nature  and  the  reader  is  re¬ 
minded  of  the  muckraking  of  Lincoln  Steffens. 
The  more  Steffens  looked  at  the  condition  of 
American  cities  in  the  early  20th  century,  the 
more  he  became  convinced  that  the  critical 
trouble  came  not  from  evil  men  but  from  a 
system  which  made  good  men  do  evil  things 
and  encouraged  evil  men  to  be  themselves.  The 
more  Friendly’s  volume  goes  on,  the  more  he 
hammers  at  “the  system  that  keeps  such  unre¬ 
mitting  pressure  on  men  like  Paley  and  Stan¬ 
ton.”  .  .  . 

The  Decline  and  Fall 

Friendly’s  description  of  The  System,  in 
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many  fundamentals,  follows  familiar  lines. 
Quickly  TV  became  big  business  with  share¬ 
holders  demanding  that  the  profits  be  higher 
year  after  year.  Advertisers  bought  time  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Nielson  ratings,  and  the  highest  ratings 
customarily  went  to  least-common-demoninator 
programs  of  mediocre  quality.  Management 
either  went  after  these  profits — cutting  down 
on  the  time  given  to  unprofitable  quality  shows 
— or  the  stockholders  would  see  to  it  that  it 
ceased  to  be  the  management.  In  Friendly’s 
analysis,  the  Paleys  and  the  Stantons,  whatever 
their  imposing  titles,  lost  control  over  the  pro¬ 
gramming,  which  went  to  the  TV  merchan¬ 
disers  beneath  them  on  the  organization  chart. 

But  if  the  broad  outline  of  his  analysis  is 
familiar,  the  outline  is  filled  in  with  so  many 
nuances  and  such  an  abundance  of  fresh  detail 
that  it  takes  on  the  quality  of  the  new.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  Friendly  adds  dimension  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  deeper  effects  of  the  quiz  programs 
on  the  inner  workings  of  TV;  the  meaning  of 
the  rigmarole  of  presidents  and  vice-presidents; 
and  the  enormous  power  in  a  network  of  its 
allegedly  subordinate  local  stations.  .  .  . 

More  than  his  knowledgeability,  the  end  of 
the  book  expresses  his  passion  about  TV.  The 
accidents  of  the  medium  brought  Fred  Friendly 
into  association  with  that  remarkable  Amer¬ 
ican,  Edward  R.  Murrow.  He  was  so  influenced 
because  the  two  men,  in  their  very  different 
ways,  had  the  same  fire  in  their  bellies — a  fire 
made  up  of  all  kinds  of  elements  but  including 
that  age-old  American  emotion  which  insists 
that  when  something  new  comes  along,  it  should 
be  used  to  help  the  ordinary  American  become 
less  ordinary. 

Escape  From  “The  System” 

Friendly  left  his  influential  post  as  president 
of  CBS  News  in  a  turmoil  of  doubt.  A  particu¬ 


lar  juncture  of  events  triggered  his  conclusion 
that  he  had  to  get  out  from  The  System  “while 
I  still  could.”  Yet  obviously  he  had  enjoyed  his 
powerful  position  tremendously — enjoyed  the 
power  as  power  and  enjoyed  using  it  for  the 
public  service  purposes  to  which,  whatever  the 
problems,  it  could  be  put.  But  now  with  his 
resignation,  as  he  writes  somewhat  melodra¬ 
matically,  he  was  no  longer  a  man  at  “the  big 
switch.”  He  consoles  himself:  “If  I  can’t  tend 
the  big  switch,  perhaps  I  can  carry  a  spear  or 
write  a  pamphlet  or  stoke  a  fire.” 

Fred  Friendly  should  rest  happy  with  his 
consolation.  He  has  written  not  a  pamphlet  but 
a  major  book.  He  has  stoked  the  fire  of  criticism 
of  TV  in  a  way  which  in  the  long  run,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  will  serve  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  effectively  as  the  memorable  TV  hours  which 
he  did  so  much  to  create. 

From  Book  Week,  ©  1967,  World  Journal  Tribune, 
Inc.,  reprinted  by  permission. 

AN  OPERATIONAL  NECESSITY  TB  1797 

by  Gwyn  Griffin,  read  by  Albert  Ottenheimer, 
13R.  Reviewed  by  Donald  E.  Thompson. 

This  is  the  story  of  an  unarmed  French 
freighter,  sailing  under  the  British  flag,  that  is 
sunk  by  a  German  submarine  during  the  last 
months  of  World  War  II.  After  the  sinking,  the 
submarine  attacks  the  survivors  and  supposedly 
kills  all  of  them.  In  Part  I,  the  author  tells  of 
the  sinking  and  the  life  of  the  survivors  in  the 
open  ocean;  in  Part  II,  he  describes  attacks  on 
the  submarine,  its  capture  by  the  British,  and 
the  internment  of  some  of  the  German  crew 
in  a  British  colony  in  Africa;  and  in  Part  HI, 
the  trial  of  two  of  the  German  submarine  of¬ 
ficers  under  the  Laws  and  Usages  of  War. 
While  reading  the  book  one  wonders  about 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  war  crimes,  and  the 
justice  received  from  the  trials  of  those  who 
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commit  the  offenses.  This  book  is  well-written 
and  exciting  but  in  certain  areas,  such  as  the 
part  after  the  trial,  it  drags  somewhat. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  librarian  at  Wabash  College  Library, 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana.  Reprinted  by  permission  from 
“ Library  Journal ”  copyright  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1967. 


REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  MONTANA 
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Mrs.  Florena  Vinal  has  been  appointed  Regional  Li¬ 
brarian  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped 
for  the  new  Regional  Library  that  is  now  serving 
residents  of  Montana.  The  new  library  is  a  part  of 
the  Montana  State  Library  at  930  East  Lyndale 
Avenue,  Helena,  Montana  59601. 


Talking  books 


The  following  talking  books  were  recently  re¬ 
corded  for  the  Library  of  Congress  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City,  and  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  They  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  your  Regional  Library. 
For  the  address  of  your  Regional  Library, 
consult  pages  98-101  of  “Talking  Books, 
Adult,  1966-1967." 


NONFICTION 


THE  AGE  OF  FABLE  TB  1749 

by  Thomas  Bulfinch,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  10R. 
AFB 

■  A  favorite  of  long  standing  is  this  basic 
collection  of  myths  from  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man,  with  a  few  of  the  best  Norse,  Celtic,  and 
Oriental.  The  author  gathered  and  retold 
these  stories  for  a  popular  audience,  produc¬ 
ing  an  excellent  reference  work  as  well  as  a 
book  that  is  a  delight  to  read. 
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THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  COMMON 

READER  TB  1748 

by  Mary  Ellen  Chase,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock,  9R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  While  a  professor  of  English  literature  at 
Smith  College,  the  author  wrote  this  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Scriptures  as  literature  and  as 
history.  Based  on  the  King  James  Version 
and  addressed  to  the  general  reader,  it  is 
composed  with  simplicity  and  sound  scholar¬ 
ship. 

THE  CHINESE  LOOKING  GLASS  TB  1795 

by  Dennis  Bloodworth,  read  by  Arnold  Moss, 
12R.  AFB 

■  In  highly  readable,  informal  style  the 
author,  a  Far  Eastern  correspondent  who 
lives  in  Singapore  with  his  Chinese  wife,  il¬ 
luminates  the  character  of  the  people  of 
China,  their  history  and  their  legends.  He 
shows  that  Mao-Tse-Tung  is  the  modern 
counterpart  of  the  ancient  emperors,  whose 
main  concern  is  to  make  the  country  fit  for 
the  Chinese  to  live  in  again  after  two  cen¬ 
turies  of  exploitation.  This  is  an  excellent  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  little-understood  civilization. 

DOWN  THESE  MEAN  STREETS  TB  1786 

by  Piri  Thomas,  read  by  Piri  Thomas,  7R. 
AFB  -  -  ' 

■  The  autobiography  of  a  Puerto  Rican,  the 
only  one  in  the  family  with  a  dark  skin,  who 
grew  up  in  Harlem.  Machismo — “heart" — 
enabled  him  to  work  through  drug  addiction 
and  a  prison  term  to  a  useful  life  and  to  writ¬ 
ing  this  book.  He  “says  it  like  it  is"  in  gutter 
language  mixed  with  Spanish  imagery  and  a 
personal  style  of  primitive  poetics,  and  he 
speaks  for  the  submerged,  the  black,  poor, 
and  alien. 

DOWN  THESE  MEAN  STREETS  was  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  March  1968  issue  of  “Talk¬ 
ing  Book  Topics." 


DUE  TO  CIRCUMSTANCES  BEYOND  OUR 
CONTROL  ...  TB  1728 

by  Fred  W.  Friendly,  read  by  Robert  Readick, 
9R.  AFB 

■  Formerly  a  TV  producer  and  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  CBS  News,  the  author  is  now  a  tele¬ 
vision  consultant  for  the  Ford  Foundation. 
In  this  career  autobiography  he  pays  tribute 
to  Edward  R.  Murrow,  whose  partner  he  once 
was,  but  is  pessimistic  about  the  place  of 
educational  television  in  American  society 
when  money,  not  worth,  seems  to  be  the  de¬ 
ciding  factor  in  programming. 


DUE  TO  CIRCUMSTANCES  BEYOND  OUR 
CONTROL  ...  is  reviewed  on  page  139. 


ESSAYS,  FIRST  AND  SECOND 

SERIES  TB  1759 

by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  read  by  Norman 
Rose,  10R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  Emerson  may  be  considered  the  father  of 
the  American  essay.  In  this  field  he  is  classed 
with  Marcus  Aurelius,  Pascal,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  His  essays  are  not  merely 
reflective  but  stimulating,  plunging  the 
reader  into  a  world  of  thought  where  every 
statement  has  further  implications. 

EXPLORING  THE  PSYCHIC 
WORLD  TB  1763 

by  Fred  Archer,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  5R. 
AFB 

■  The  author  was  editor  of  “Psychic  News" 
in  London  for  many  years.  In  this  common- 
sense  approach  to  psychic  phenomena,  he 
examines  and  analyzes  the  subject  from  his  ) 
own  experiences  with  mediums,  magicians,  | 
spiritualists,  and  charlatans.  Nearly  every 
aspect  of  parapsychology  is  included  and  the 
treatment  is  brisk  and  often  humorous,  the 
aim  being  “to  interest  and  to  entertain." 
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JOURNEY  TO  WASHINGTON  TB  1799 

by  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  read  by  Robert  Donley, 
7R.  AFB 

h  The  first  man  of  Oriental  descent  to  sit 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate  tells  the  dramatic  story 
of  his  life.  His  childhood  in  a  Japanese  slum 
in  Honolulu,  his  service  with  the  famous 
442d,  and  the  loss  of  his  right  arm  in  World 
War  II,  his  education  in  law  at  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  and  his  entry  into  politics 
— all  add  up  to  an  American  success  story, 
sincerely  and  modestly  told. 

MACY’S,  GIMBELS,  AND  ME;  HOW  TO 
EARN  $90,000  A  YEAR  IN  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  TB  1769 

by  Bernice  Fitz-Gibbon,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  9R.  APH 

■  Using  numerous  examples  of  her  own 
slogans,  such  as  “It's  smart  to  be  thrifty,” 
the  highly  successful  advertising  manager  of, 
at  different  times,  Macy’s,  Gimbels,  and 
Wanamaker's  tells  how  she  used  the  magic 
of  words  to  scramble  to  the  top  in  one  of  the 
most  competitive  fields.  The  entertaining  ac¬ 
count  is  seasoned  with  advice  on  copywriting 
and  tricks  of  the  trade  for  the  benefit  of  the 
neophyte. 

MR.  JONES,  MEET  THE  MASTER; 

SERMONS  AND  PRAYERS  TB  1793 

by  Peter  Marshall,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  3R. 
APH  (Re-recording) 

e  Peter  Marshall,  who  was  chaplain  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  died  in  1949  at  the  age  of  46. 
These  prayers  were  offered  in  the  Senate 
chamber  and  the  sermons  were  delivered  in 
the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  personality  of  a 
rugged,  forceful  preacher  is  conveyed 
through  the  book. 


A  MODERN  PRIEST  LOOKS  AT  HIS 

OUTDATED  CHURCH  TB  1787 

by  James  J.  Kavanaugh,  read  by  Robert  Don¬ 
ley,  5R.  AFB 

■  Product  of  a  conventional  Catholic  up¬ 
bringing  and  education,  with  13  years  of 
parish  work  and  high  school  teaching  behind 
him,  the  author  voices  his  impatience  at  the 
discrepancy  between  Christian  ideal  and 
Catholic  reality.  His  controversial  book  de¬ 
nouncing  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  is 
certain  to  be  much  discussed. 


A  MODERN  PRIEST  LOOKS  AT  HIS  OUT¬ 
DATED  CHURCH  was  reviewed  in  the 
March  1968  issue  of  “Talking  Book 
Topics.” 
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THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  STATE  TB  1784 

by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  read  by  John 
Cannon,  9R.  AFB 

■  An  outgrowth  of  “The  Affluent  Society”  is 
this  ambitious  analysis  of  the  state  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  by  an  economist  who  makes  his  subject 
meaningful  to  the  layman.  His  thesis  is  that 
the  country  is  dominated  by  large  corpora¬ 
tions  of  amazing  independence,  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  permits  this  domination  for 
economic  reasons,  and  that  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer,  manipulated  by  advertising,  finds  his 
freedom  seriously  endangered.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing,  controversial  work. 


THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  STATE  was  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  January  1968  issue  of 
“Talking  Book  Topics.” 


ONE  CHILLY  SIBERIAN  MORNING  TB  1771 

by  Douglas  Botting,  read  by  Andy  Chappell, 
6R.  APH 

■  An  account  of  a  trip  undertaken  by  two 
young  Englishmen  who  aspired  to  make  a 
movie  in  Russia.  They  spent  four  months  in 
Siberia  and  made  brief  visits  to  Samarkand, 
Armenia,  and  Georgia — parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  rarely  seen  by  foreigners.  Although 
they  avoided  as  often  as  possible  the  pre¬ 
scribed  inspection  of  industrial  plants,  they 
did  see  the  huge  dam  at  Bratsk  and  found  it 
fascinating. 

A  PERSONAL  ANTHOLOGY  TB  1800 

by  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  read  by  Luis  Van 
Rooten,  5R.  AFB 

■  The  outstanding  Argentine  writer  of  today 
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has  collected  the  stories,  essays,  poems,  and 
sketches  on  which  he  would  like  his  reputa¬ 
tion  to  rest.  A  philosophic  antirealist,  akin  to 
Poe  and  Kafka,  he  does  not  write  for  the 
masses  but  makes  a  heavy  demand  on  the 
reader’s  imagination.  Many  of  these  pieces 
are  concerned  with  the  problem  of  identity. 


A  PERSONAL  ANTHOLOGY  is  reviewed 
on  page  133. 


Photo  by  Edward  Steichen. 


THE  SANDBURG  RANGE  TB  1747 

by  Carl  Sandburg,  read  by  Clifford  Carpenter, 
14R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  A  representative  selection  from  the  works 
of  the  late  poet,  historian,  and  folksong 
scholar,  including  children’s  stories,  poems, 
and  excerpts  from  the  Lincoln  biography.  The 
recording  also  includes  five  folk  songs,  with 
guitar  accompaniment  by  Tom  Glazer. 


TALL  TREES,  TOUGH  MEN  TB  1802 

by  Robert  Everding  Pike,  read  by  Daniel 
Keyes,  9R.  AFB 

■  An  experienced  woodsman  and  riverman 
has  collected  the  lore  of  logging  and  lumber¬ 
ing  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. 
Stories  told  by  old-timers  and  their  lusty  bal¬ 
lads  are  blended  with  the  fruit  of  research, 
and  the  result  is  the  best  kind  of  history,  in¬ 
corporating  geography,  psychology,  econom¬ 
ics,  and  folklore.  Of  interest  to  young  adults. 


A  THINKING  MAN’S  GUIDE  TO 

BASEBALL  TB  1801 

by  Leonard  Koppett,  read  by  John  Cannon, 
8R.  AFB 

■  Everything  you  could  want  to  know,  or 
could  be  expected  to  know,  about  major 
league  baseball  is  set  forth  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatment  by  an  experienced  reporter. 
He  covers  all  the  angles,  such  as  pitching, 
batting,  the  job  of  the  manager,  press  and 
TV  coverage,  and  how  a  team  lives  on  the 
road,  and  does  it  with  clarity,  authority,  and 
anecdote.  A  necessity  for  the  fans. 


WE  CAME  REJOICING;  A  PERSONAL  MEM¬ 
OIR  OF  THE  YEARS  OF  PEACE  TB  1850 

by  Harvey  C.  Jacobs,  read  by  Jim  Walton, 
4R.  APH 

■  Life  on  an  Indiana  farm  between  the  world 
wars  came  close  to  being  paradise,  as  re¬ 
called  by  the  author.  He  tells  of  the  simple 
and  homely  ways  of  the  older  generation — 
buying  at  the  general  store,  sugaring  time, 
and  pie  suppers  at  the  schoolhouse — and 
conveys  the  excitement  of  the  first  barn¬ 
storming  airplanes,  of  building  a  crystal  ra¬ 
dio  set,  and  of  first  driving  a  tractor.  The 
book  has  great  appeal  for  his  contemporaries 
and  for  youngsters. 


FICTION 


ABSALOM,  ABSALOM!  TB  1785 

by  William  Faulkner,  read  by  House  Jame¬ 
son,  10R.  AFB 

■  The  third  major  work  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
winner  is  considered  his  “most  pretentious 
and  most  self-conscious.”  The  rise  and  fall 
of  a  19th-century  Southern  family  is  recon¬ 
structed  by  several  narrators  with  differing 
views  of  Thomas  Sutpen,  who  attempted  to 
found  a  dynasty  but  failed  because  he  could 
not  see  that  human  values  were  superior  to 
social.  In  the  end  his  only  descendant  was  an 
idiot  Negro  howling  in  the  ashes  of  a  ruined 
mansion. 
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THE  ANTHEM  TB  1782 

by  Noel  Bertram  Gerson,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
15R.  AFB 

■  The  framework  of  his  ambitious  novel  is 
an  ecumenical  discussion  between  a  Catho¬ 
lic  bishop  and  a  Protestant  of  today.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  the  time  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  the 
episodes  cover  the  struggle  for  religious  free¬ 
dom  through  four  centuries  and  successive 
generations  of  De  Montaubans,  some  of  whom 
settled  in  America.  The  story  is  woven 
around  historic  figures,  dramatic  events,  in¬ 
trigues,  and  romances. 

THE  BEST  OF  AMAZING  TB  1765 

compiled  by  Joseph  Ross,  read  by  William 
Gladden,  6R.  APH 

■  Established  in  1926,  “Amazing”  was  the 
first  science-fiction  magazine,  and  these  nine 
selections  are  something  new  for  today’s 
fans.  They  include  horror,  poignancy,  and 
lyricism  in  pleasing  variety.  Contents:  “The 
Lost  Machine”  by  J.  B.  Harris;  “The  Worm” 
by  D.  H.  Keller;  “The  Runaway  Skyscraper” 
by  M.  Leinster;  “Marooned  off  Vesta”  by 
I.  Asimov;  “The  Metal  Man”  by  J.  William¬ 
son;  “Pilgrimage”  by  N.  S.  Bond;  “Sunfire!” 
by  E.  Hamilton;  and  “Try  To  Remember”  by 
F.  Herbert. 


CHRISTMAS  TALES  TB  1734 

by  Charles  Dickens,  read  by  Grant  Sheehan, 
14R.  APH 

b  Contents:  “A  Christmas  Carol,”  “The 
Chimes,”  “The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,” 
“The  Haunted  Man,”  “The  Christmas  Tree,” 
“What  Christmas  Is  as  We  Grow  Older,” 
“The  Poor  Relation’s  Story,”  “Seven  Poor 
Travellers,”  “The  Holly  Tree,”  “Doctor  Mari¬ 
gold.” 


THE  FISH  CAN  SING  TB  1804 

by  Halldor  Kiljan  Laxness,  read  by  Alan 
Haines,  6R.  AFB 

b  The  Icelandic  author,  a  previous  winner 
of  the  Nobel  Prize,  has  produced  an  unusual 
story  about  strange,  lovable  people,  simple 
fisherfolk  near  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Through  the  return  of  a  celebrated  singer 
born  in  the  village,  young  Alfgrim  learns  of 
the  difference  between  the  standards  of  the 
outside  world  and  the  unworldly,  honorable 
values  of  his  people.  For  the  discriminating 
reader. 

FLAME  IN  THE  STORM  TB  1764 

by  Charles  H.  Snow,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  4R. 
APH 

b  An  old-fashioned  Western,  in  which  the 
son  of  a  rich  father  meets  trials  and  adven¬ 
tures  in  establishing  himself  as  the  developer 
of  a  gold  mine. 

GONE  WITH  THE  WIND  TB  566 

by  Margaret  Mitchell,  read  by  House  Jame¬ 
son,  27R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

F  This  absorbing  Civil  War  novel  has  not 
waned  in  popularity  since  receiving  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  in  1937.  Scarlet  O’Hara  remains 
the  forceful,  enticing  heroine  who  discovers 
what  she  really  wants  only  when  it  is  too  late, 
and  Rhett  Butler  is  still  the  fascinating 
scoundrel  who  always  lands  on  his  feet. 

I  COULDN’T  HELP  LAUGHING  TB  1829 

edited  by  Ogden  Nash,  read  by  Milton  Metz, 
4R.  APH 

■  A  master  humorist’s  selection  of  enter¬ 
taining  episodes  from  the  works  of  such 
authors  as  Saki,  Clarence  Day,  Frank  Sulli¬ 
van,  Booth  Tarkington,  James  Thurber,  and 
P.  G.  Wodehouse.  Older  readers  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  renew  acquaintance  with  them, 
and  young  adults  will  be  introduced  to  some 
books  which  they  may  have  missed. 
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LIGHT  IN  AUGUST  TB  1776 

by  William  Faulkner,  read  by  House  Jame¬ 
son,  11R.  AFB 

■  The  central  figure  of  this  powerful,  vivid 
novel  is  a  country  girl  seeking  the  father  of 
her  unborn  child.  She  moves  untouched 
through  scenes  of  murder,  rape,  lynching,  in¬ 
sanity,  and  remorse,  and  is  provided  with  a 
father  for  the  child  even  after  betrayal  by  her 
worthless  lover.  Though  often  shocking,  even 
terrifying,  the  story  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
compassion. 


THE  LIVELY  LADY  TB  1735 

by  Kenneth  Lewis  Roberts,  read  by  Milton 
Metz,  8R.  APH 

■  A  spirited  adventure  story  of  the  War  of 
1812.  Richard  Nason,  captain  of  an  armed 
sloop,  experiences  the  fortunes  of  war  at  sea 
and  in  the  English  prison  at  Dartmoor.  Ro¬ 
mance  is  furnished  by  a  gallant  English  lady. 


THE  LONG  PURSUIT  TB  1844 

by  Jon  Cleary,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  7R. 
APH 

■  An  adventure  story  set  in  the  Dutch  col¬ 
ony  of  Sumatra  in  1942.  Five  men  of  differ¬ 
ent  nationalities  and  Elisabeth,  a  young 
Dutchwoman,  make  their  way  through  the 
jungle  in  search  of  a  guerrilla  band  with  a 
radio  transmitter  that  will  save  their  lives.  In 
the  tortuous  journey  of  danger,  terror,  and  a 
strange  companionship,  the  strength  of 
Elisabeth’s  moral  and  political  convictions 
finally  influences  even  the  former  prize 
fighter,  Jack  Case,  who  has  taken  pride  in  re¬ 
maining  uncommitted. 


MR.  MIDSHIPMAN  EASY  TB  1783 

by  Frederick  Marryat,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
9R.  AFB 

■  Based  on  the  author’s  own  experience  as 
a  naval  captain  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  this 
lively  adventure  story  is  full  of  horseplay  and 
absurdity,  as  well  as  eccentric  characters. 
The  hero  is  a  spoiled  lad  who  cruises  about 
the  world,  falls  in  love,  has  misfortunes,  and 
in  the  end  is  blessed  with  good  luck. 


MOONSHINE  LIGHT,  MOONSHINE 

BRIGHT  TB  1791 

by  William  Price  Fox,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell, 
7R.  APH 

ulna  relaxed,  amusing  style  the  author  re¬ 
captures  the  dreams  and  misadventures  of 
the  early  'teens  in  a  South  Carolina  town  of 
ihe  1940’s.  Earl  and  Coley  at  14  are  not  yet 
interested  in  girls,  but  they  are  passionately 
interested  in  acquiring  an  old  car,  and  these 
anecdotes  tell  of  the  various  ways,  most  of 
them  not  strictly  legal,  in  which  they  strive  to 
realize  their  dream.  For  adults  and  young 
adults. 


ONE  OF  OURS  TB  1796 

by  Willa  Sibert  Cather,  read  by  Robert  Don¬ 
ley,  9R.  AFB 

■  The  Pulitzer  Prize  novel  of  1922  deals 
with  the  frustrations  of  Claude  Wheeler,  the 
son  of  a  Nebraska  farmer  and  a  former 
school  teacher.  After  a  year  at  the  state  uni¬ 
versity  he  tried  to  bring  a  little  culture  to  the 
people  of  Frankfort,  but  defeat  and  disaster 
were  inevitable.  Bound  to  the  soil  by  his 
father  and  to  a  shallow  religion  by  his  wife, 
he  found  the  First  World  War  an  escape  from 
his  problems. 
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AN  OPERATIONAL  NECESSITY  TB  1797 

by  Gwyn  Griffin,  read  by  Albert  Ottenheimer, 
13R.  AFB 

■  This  compelling  story  of  World  War  II  be¬ 
gins  with  the  sinking  of  an  enemy  ship  by  a 
German  U-boat,  whose  captain  then  orders 
that  all  survivors  be  wiped  out.  The  capture 
and  trial  of  the  two  German  officers  form  part 
of  a  complex  plot  that  includes  a  hospital  ro¬ 
mance  and  raises  disturbing  questions  about 
both  personal  guilt  and  the  collective  guilt 
of  society  for  war.  Selected  by  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  for  August  1967. 

AN  OPERATIONAL  NECESSITY  is  re¬ 
viewed  on  page  140. 


THE  OUTCASTS  TB  1775 

by  Stephen  D.  Becker,  read  by  Luis  Van 
Rooten,  5R.  AFB 

■  The  story  of  an  American  engineer,  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  war  and  divorce,  who  was  sent  to 
supervise  the  building  of  a  bridge  in  a  re¬ 
mote  African  jungle.  Morrison  began  to  re¬ 
gain  faith  in  himself  and  in  life  when  he  found 
at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  a  primitive 
tribe,  noble  savages  to  him  but  “bush  nig¬ 
gers”  to  authority.  The  confrontation  of  the 
idealist  with  politicians  will  appeal  to  re¬ 
flective  male  readers. 

THE  OUTCASTS  is  reviewed  on  page  138. 


PASSIONS  OF  THE  RING  TB  1779 

by  Arthur  Acred,  read  by  Michael  C.  Lau¬ 
rence,  7R.  AFB 

■  This  dramatic,  colorful  novel  deals  with 
the  life  of  a  small,  family-owned  circus  in 
present-day  Ireland.  The  central  characters 
are  the  owner’s  restless  son,  Mark,  and  a 


mysterious  young  man  whom  he  ran  down 
with  a  truck  one  night  when  he  was  drunk. 
After  recovery  Bofey  joined  the  troupe,  caus¬ 
ing  considerable  tension  in  their  lives. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE  TB  1827 

by  Jane  Austen,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  9R. 
APH  (Re-recording) 

■  This  entertaining  novel  has  been  popular 
since  its  original  publication  in  1813.  The  ob¬ 
servation  and  characterization  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  plot,  which  deals  with  the 
five  daughters  in  an  English  country  family 
and  their  romantic  affairs. 

RAMONA  TB  1828 

by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  read  by  Terry  Hales 
Sales,  12R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  This  sentimental  romance  concerns  the 
conflict  of  interests  between  old  Spanish  and 
new  American  elements  in  California,  as  the 
Westward  migration  increased  in  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century.  The  author  also  makes 
a  plea  for  the  Indians  treated  unjustly  by 
white  men. 

TORQUEMADA  TB  1773 

by  Howard  Melvin  Fast,  read  by  Luis  Van 
Rooten,  3R.  AFB 

■  The  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain  under  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella  is  shown  at  a  turning 
point,  early  in  his  career,  when  increasing 
fanaticism  prompts  him  to  have  a  friend  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  heretic  and  eventually  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  rather  grim  story  makes  real  the 
court  at  Seville  and  the  dungeons  of  the  In¬ 
quisition. 


TORQUEMADA  is  reviewed  on  page  139. 
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THE  TROUBLE  WITH  SERIES 

THREE  TB  1798 

by  Michael  Kenyon,  read  by  Larry  Robinson, 
5R.  AFB 

■  The  hero  of  this  light-hearted  story  is  a 
young  Englishman  who  is  engaged  in  re¬ 
search  on  experimental  hog  feeding  at  Illi¬ 
nois  State  College.  A  mysterious  ingredient 
in  the  feed  causes  the  pigs  to  behave  with 
great  spirit  and  endurance,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  could  have  the  same  effect 
on  astronauts.  Then  trouble  begins  for  Ar¬ 
thur  and  for  Humphrey,  his  favorite  pig.  The 
suspense  is  laced  with  slapstick  humor. 

A  WEEK  AT  THE  MOST  TB  1778 

by  Louise  Field  Cooper,  read  by  Ethel  Everett, 
5R.  AFB 

■  In  her  customary  felicitous  style  the 
author  relates  events  in  a  family,  particu¬ 
larly  as  they  affect  the  mother.  Elizabeth  is 
perturbed  by  her  daughter’s  engagement, 
by  the  sudden  arrival  of  her  unmarried  half- 
sister  for  a  visit,  and  by  the  will  of  a  distant 
relative  who  left  every  thing  to  the  chauffeur, 
but  all  these  difficulties  are  resolved  during 
the  week.  Two  interested  observers  are  an 
endearing  nine-year-old  boy  and  a  masseuse 
with  a  gift  for  malicious  gossip. 

THE  WITCH  OF  BLACKBIRD  POND  TB  1816 

by  Elizabeth  George  Speare,  read  by  Julie 
Shaw,  5R.  APH 

■  A  colonial  New  England  setting  adds  his¬ 
torical  flavor  to  this  romance.  When  Kit  Ty¬ 
ler,  16,  arrived  from  Barbados  to  live  with 
relatives,  she  found  her  dress  and  behavior 
in  conflict  with  local  Puritan  standards.  Her 
friendship  with  an  outcast  Quaker,  consid¬ 
ered  a  witch,  led  to  a  good  deal  of  excite¬ 
ment.  A  Newbery  Medal  book.  For  young 
adults. 


JUVENILE  NONFICTION 

AMERICA  MOVES  FORWARD;  A  HISTORY 
FOR  PETER  TB  1718 

by  Gerald  White  Johnson,  read  by  Andy 
Chappell,  4R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  The  third  volume  of  the  trilogy  brings  the 
story  up  to  date,  beginning  with  World  War 
I,  and  stresses  the  responsibility  of  individ¬ 
ual  Americans  for  the  actions  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  Like  the  first  two,  it  is  direct,  objective, 
and  provocative.  For  grades  5-9. 


JUVENILE  FICTION 

BENJAMIN  WEST  AND  HIS  CAT 

GRIMALKIN  TB  1788 

by  Marguerite  Henry,  read  by  Jim  Logsdon, 
2R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  Benjamin  wanted  to  be  an  artist,  but  in  a 
Quaker  family  in  18th-century  Pennsylvania 
such  a  career  was  decidedly  not  favored.  This 
delightful  story  tells  how  Benjamin’s  ambi¬ 
tion  was  assisted  by  the  cat.  For  grades  4-6. 
(In  container  with:  Benjie's  Hat  by  Hunt.) 

BENJIE’S  HAT  TB  1788 

by  Mabel  Leigh  Hunt,  read  by  William  Glad¬ 
den,  2R.  APH 

■  How  a  little  Quaker  boy,  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  went  to  stay  with  his  grand¬ 
mother  whose  favorite  saying  was,  “Wilful 
waste,  woeful  want.”  This  was  a  great  em¬ 
barrassment  when  applied  to  his  new  hat, 
but  eventually  Grandmother  understood  ex¬ 
actly  how  Benjie  felt.  For  grades  4-6.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  Benjamin  West  and  His  Cat 
Grimalkin  by  Henry.) 
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BRISTLE  FACE  TB  1770 

by  Zachary  Ball,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  4R. 
A  PH 

■  Walking  to  Memphis,  to  escape  from  an 
unhappy  life  with  his  uncle,  Jase  adopted  an 
odd-looking  dog  and  named  it  Bristle  Face. 
The  story  tells  how  the  two  waifs  were  be¬ 
friended  by  a  storekeeper  and  of  the  events 
that  ensued.  It  is  recounted  humorously  in 
the  vernacular  of  backcountry  Mississippi 
in  1900.  For  grades  6-9. 


ISLAND  MACKENZIE  TB  1743 

by  Ursula  Moray  Williams,  read  by  Andy 
Chappell,  2R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  A  delightful  and  original  story  about  a 
fearless  cat  and  an  old  maid  who  hated  cats. 
Great  difficulties  arose  when  they  were  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  a  tropical  desert  island.  For 
grades  4-6.  (In  container  with:  Finnegan  II 
by  Bailey.) 


FINNEGAN  II,  HIS  NINE  LIVES  TB  1743 

by  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey,  read  by  Andy 
Chappell,  2R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

h  Finnegan  was  a  cat  of  great  personality, 
who  lived  on  a  farm.  During  one  adventurous 
year  he  lost  one  after  another  of  his  nine 
lives,  but  was  always  able  to  wriggle  out  of 
trouble.  For  grades  4-7.  (In  container  with: 
Island  Mackenzie  by  Moray  Williams.) 
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MIRACLES  ON  MAPLE  HILL  TB  1815 

by  Virginia  Sorensen,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  4R.  APH 

■  Hoping  to  benefit  the  father’s  health, 
Marley’s  family  moved  from  the  city  to  live 
in  an  old  Pennsylvania  farmhouse.  The  ten- 
year-old  girl,  who  believed  in  miracles,  saw 
magic  in  the  changes  which  the  seasons 
brought  to  woods  and  fields,  and  eventually 
to  her  family.  A  Newbery  Medal  book.  For 
grades  5-7. 

THE  STORY  OF  DOCTOR  DOLITTLE;  BEING 
THE  HISTORY  OF  HIS  PECULIAR  LIFE  AT 
HOME  AND  ASTONISHING  ADVENTURES 
IN  FOREIGN  PARTS  TB  1790 

by  Hugh  Lofting,  read  by  Andy  Chappell,  2R. 
APH 

■  An  old  favorite  about  a  kindhearted  doc¬ 
tor  who  loved  animals  so  much  that  he 
learned  their  language.  The  story  of  his  trip 
to  Africa,  to  cure  the  monkeys  of  a  terrible 
sickness,  is  full  of  humorous  improbabilities. 
For  grades  4-6.  (In  container  with:  Twenty- 
one  Balloons  by  Du  Bois.) 


THE  TWENTY-ONE  BALLOONS  TB  1790 

by  William  Pene  Du  Bois,  read  by  Andy 
Chappell,  3R.  APH 

■  Professor  Sherman  set  off  on  a  flight 
across  the  Pacific  in  a  giant  balloon,  but 
three  weeks  later  he  was  over  the  wrong 
ocean  with  too  many  balloons.  The  incredi¬ 
ble  adventure  is  narrated  by  the  professor 
with  hilarious  solemnity.  For  grades  5-7. 
(In  container  with:  The  Story  of  Dr.  Dolittle 
by  Lofting.) 


THE  VOYAGES  OF  DOCTOR 

DOLITTLE  TB  1781 

by  Hugh  Lofting,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  6R. 
APH 

ra  The  second  story  about  the  famous  ani¬ 
mal  doctor  is  as  funny  as  the  first.  Here  he 
goes  to  Spidermonkey  Island  and  attempts 
to  learn  the  language  of  shellfish,  in  an  ad¬ 
venture  full  of  nonsensical  details.  A  New¬ 
bery  Medal  book.  For  grades  4-6. 
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Tape  recordings 

The  following  books  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  loan  from  your  own  Regional  Library.  All 
of  these  books  are  recorded  at  3%  i.p.s.,  dual  track 
on  7-inch  reels  of  1800-foot  mylar  tape. 

Tapes  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own 
or  have  access  to  tape  recorders.  The  number  fol¬ 
lowing  each  title  is  the  order  number. 

CAN  SMALL  BUSINESS  SURVIVE?  MT  2502 

by  William  Proxmire,  2  reels 

■  Senator  Proxmire,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin, 
Chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  tells  the  small  businessman  how 
to  survive  in  an  age  of  increasing  bigness. 
Advice  is  given  on  such  problems  as  how  to 
obtain  necessary  capital,  how  to  expand  into 
international  trade  and  where  to  obtain  man¬ 
agement  consultation.  The  role  of  the  federal 
government  and  the  legislation  Senator  Prox¬ 
mire  feels  is  needed  are  also  outlined. 

CONVERSATIONS  WITH  STALIN  MT  2118 

by  Milovan  Djilas,  2  reels 

■  An  account,  by  a  former  minister  of  the 
Yugoslav  government,  of  his  three  visits  to 
Russia  and  the  gradual  disillusionment  he 
suffered  from  interviews  with  Stalin  and  other 
Russian  officials.  As  a  result  of  publishing 
this  book,  he  was  jailed. 

DEATH  OF  A  PRESIDENT  MT  3614 

by  William  Manchester,  13  reels 

■  The  controversial  and  powerful  narrative 
detailing  the  events  of  November  20-25, 
1963.  To  gain  material  for  his  book,  the 
author  interviewed  many  individuals  and 
thoroughly  investigated  many  facets  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy. 


HOW  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOT  INVOLVED 
IN  VIETNAM  MT  2848 

by  Robert  Scheer,  1  reel 

h  A  discussion  of  the  historical  background 
of  the  involvement  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam.  The  relationship  between  the  French 
and  Vietnamese  is  traced.  Critical  attention 
is  focused  on  mistakes  first  in  French  and 
then  in  American  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

LIFE  BEGINS  AT  50  MT  3390 

by  Walter  Pitkin,  3  reels 

■  Through  actual  case  histories,  the  author 
discusses  life  after  fifty,  including  how  to 
plan  sensibly  for  retirement,  how  to  start 
one’s  own  business  and  how  to  cut  the  cost 
of  medical  expenses. 

LUCKY,  LUCKY  WHITE  HORSE  MT  3517 

by  Beryl  Epstein,  1  reel 

■  How  shy  Ellen  learned  a  magic  formula 
for  promoting  self-confidence,  and  thus  over¬ 
came  the  dominance  of  Cousin  Betty  and 
found  a  new  friend.  For  grades  3-5. 

POLITICAL  PATTERNS  IN  TODAY'S 
WORLD  MT  2217 

by  Denis  W.  Brogan  and  Douglas  V.  Verney, 
4  reels 

■  A  brief  introduction  to  comparative  polit¬ 
ical  science  written  by  two  non-Americans. 
The  book  treats  of  four  liberal  democracies: 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  Sweden.  Nuances  of  the  political 
process,  organization  of  government  and  the 
attitude  toward  planning  and  social  welfare 
of  individual  countries  are  portrayed  in  some 
detail.  The  liberal  democracies  are  then  com¬ 
pared  in  general  terms  with  the  communist 
world. 
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THE  ROMANS  MT  3515 

by  R.  H.  Barrow,  3  reels 

■  A  discussion  of  the  Roman  character,  the 
essence  of  Roman  achievement  and  how 
ancient  Rome  helped  fashion  the  foundations 
of  European  civilization. 

THE  UNEXPECTED  MRS.  POLLIFAX 

by  Dorothy  Gilman,  3  reels  MT  3552 

■  Widowed,  and  bored  with  volunteer  work 
in  good  causes,  Mrs.  Pollifax  revived  a  child¬ 
hood  dream  of  counter-espionage  work  and 
offered  her  services  to  the  CIA.  By  an  unlikely 
coincidence  she  was  given  an  immediate 
assignment  in  Mexico — just  a  simple  courier 
job,  but  one  which  pitted  her  against  a  for¬ 
midable  foreign  agent. 

WHY  VIETNAM?  1  reel  MT  2854 

■  This  pamphlet  includes  correspondence  of 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Diem  of  South  Vietnam  and  statements 
of  various  State  Department  officials  regard¬ 
ing  our  commitment  and  purpose  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 
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A  Tribute  to  Helen  Keller 


Helen  Adams  Keller,  who  died  June  1  at  the 
age  of  87  at  Arcan  Ridge,  her  home  in  West- 
port,  Connecticut,  was  one  of  those  singular 
persons  who  became  a  legendary  figure  during 
her  own  lifetime.  Through  books,  plays,  films, 
and  her  own  tireless  travels,  Helen  Keller  long 
ago  became,  for  the  whole  world,  a  symbol  of 
how  the  human  spirit  can  overcome  even  the 
most  devastating  handicaps. 

The  legend  that  was  Helen  Keller  too  often 
obscured  the  real  and  multi-faceted  person 
whose  accomplishments  would  have  brought 
celebrity  to  one  not  afflicted  with  her  handicaps. 
It  is  this  Helen  Keller — who  learned  without 
hearing  to  do  a  passing  fox  trot,  who  was  an 
active  campaigner  for  women’s  rights,  who  en¬ 


tered  vaudeville  when  the  royalties  from  her 
writing  could  no  longer  support  her,  who  at  the 
age  of  75  undertook  a  grueling  world  tour — 
that  should  be  remembered. 

From  Near-Savage  Child  to  Human  Being 

Helen  Adams  Keller  was  born,  physically  whole 
and  healthy,  on  June  27,  1880  in  Tuscumbia, 
Alabama,  where  her  father,  Captain  Arthur 
Keller,  edited  a  daily  newspaper,  “The  North 
Alabaman.”  When  she  was  19  months  old,  she 
was  struck  with  a  raging  fever  that  left  her 
totally  blind  and  deaf.  Deafness  at  such  an  early 
age  brought  an  added  handicap — muteness. 
Helen  emerged  from  infancy  a  strong  but  wild 
and  unruly  child  who  had  little  understanding 
of  the  world  around  her. 

Her  real  life  began  on  a  March  day  in  1887 
when  she  was  a  few  months  short  of  her  seventh 
birthday.  On  that  day,  which  Miss  Keller  was 
always  to  call  “the  most  important  day  I  can 
remember  in  my  life,”  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan, 
a  20-year-old  graduate  of  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind  who  had  regained  useful  sight  through 
a  series  of  operations,  came  to  Tuscumbia  to 
be  her  teacher. 

How  Miss  Sullivan  turned  the  near-savage 
child  into  a  human  being  and  succeeded  against 
all  odds  in  awakening  her  remarkable  mind  is 
familiar  to  millions,  most  notably  through  Wil¬ 
liam  Gibson’s  play  and  motion  picture,  “The 
Miracle  Worker,”  and  through  Miss  Keller’s 
autobiography  of  her  early  life,  “The  Story  of 
My  Life.” 
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Education  and  a  Writing  Career 

Her  dormant  intelligence  awakened,  Helen 
Keller  proceeded  quickly  to  mastering  the  al¬ 
phabet,  both  manual  and  in  raised  print,  and 
gained  facility  in  reading  and  writing.  When 
she  was  just  ten — and  already  world  famous — 
she  expressed  a  desire  to  learn  how  to  speak. 
While  she  never  quite  achieved  her  consuming 
ambition  to  master  normal  speech,  years  of 
continuing  effort  enabled  her  to  make  herself 
understood  even  to  strangers. 

Helen  Keller  early  determined  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege  and  in  1894,  when  she  was  14,  she  began 
formal  schooling  in  preparation  for  it.  She  first 
attended  the  Wright-Humason  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  New  York  City  and  then  the  Cam- 
j  bridge  (Mass.)  School  for  Young  Ladies.  In 
1900  she  entered  Radcliffe  College  from  which 
;  she  was  graduated  “cum  laude”  in  1904. 

Throughout  these  years  and  until  her  own  death 
|  in  1936,  Anne  Sullivan  was  always  by  Helen’s 
j  side,  laboriously  spelling  book  after  book,  and 
,  lecture  after  lecture,  into  her  pupil’s  hand. 

While  still  at  Radcliffe,  Helen  Keller  began 
the  writing  career  that  was  to  continue,  if  inter¬ 


mittently,  for  50  years.  In  1902  “The  Story  of 
My  Life,”  which  had  first  appeared  in  serial 
form  in  the  “Ladies  Home  Journal,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form.  This  was  always  to  be  her 
most  popular  and  best-known  work  and  today 
it  is  available  in  more  than  50  languages.  Miss 
Keller’s  other  published  works  include  “Op¬ 
timism,  An  Essay,”  “The  World  I  Live  In”  (an 
answer  to  critics  who  questioned  her  ability  to 
know  the  things  she  described),  “The  Song  of 
the  Stone  Wall,”  “Out  of  the  Dark,”  “My  Reli¬ 
gion,”  “Midstream — My  Later  Life,”  “Teacher: 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,”  “Helen  Keller’s  Journal,” 
“Helen  Keller  in  Scotland,”  “The  Open  Door,” 
and  others.  She  was  also  a  frequent  contributor 
to  journals  and  magazines,  writing  most  often 
on  blindness,  deafness,  socialism,  social  issues, 
and  women’s  rights. 

Active  on  Behalf  of  Afflicted  Minorities 

The  afflictions  of  blindness  and  deafness  and 
the  problems  they  brought  were  of  paramount 
concern  to  Helen  Keller.  In  1906  she  became  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  She  was  to  devote  the  major  portion 
of  her  public  life  from  1924  on  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.  But  Helen  Keller  was  also,  through¬ 
out  her  life,  concerned  with  larger  social  issues, 
and  other  oppressed  minorities,  from  women 
to  slum  dwellers.  This  interest,  together  with 
a  reading  of  H.  G.  Wells’  “New  Worlds  for 
Old”  and  conversations  with  John  Macy,  a 
Harvard  instructor,  critic,  and  prominent  social¬ 
ist  who  had  married  Anne  Sullivan  in  1905, 
led  her  to  join  the  Socialist  party  in  1909. 

Miss  Keller’s  espousal  of  socialism  was  no 
case  of  celebrity  name-lending;  for  many  years 
she  was  a  contributor  to  various  socialist  jour¬ 
nals  and  a  speaker  at  socialist  functions.  She 
also  made  an  effort  to  bring  socialist  views  to 
a  larger  public  through  letters  to  the  editor  and 
articles  in  general  periodicals  and  newspapers. 
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HELEN  KELLER  TRIBUTE— continued 


Her  refusal  to  conform  to  her  “image” — as 
her  embracing  of  socialism  at  a  time  when  it 
was  unpopular  proves — was  one  of  Helen  Kel¬ 
ler’s  most  refreshing  characteristics.  She  got 
immense  enjoyment  out  of  the  vaudeville  tours 
she  and  Anne  Sullivan  made  between  1920  and 
1924  and  was  always  able  to  laugh  about  “De¬ 
liverance,”  the  silent  film  she  made  in  1918. 
It  was  not  a  success,  either  artistically  or  finan¬ 
cially.  Nor  did  she  deny  that  she  was  occa¬ 
sionally  bitter  and  frustrated  by  her  handicaps. 

Traveled  Widely,  Met  Many  Celebrities 

It  was  in  1930  that  Helen  Keller,  together 
with  Anne  Sullivan  and  Polly  Thomson,  a  Scot¬ 
tish  woman  who  had  joined  the  household  in 
1914,  began  the  world  tours  which  were  to 
garner  her  so  much  attention — and  so  much 
attention  for  the  blind  and  deaf — in  her  later 
years.  Along  with  the  attention  came  honors 
too  numerous  to  mention  but  including  hon¬ 
orary  degrees  from  the  universities  of  Glasgow, 
Berlin,  Delhi,  and  Witwaterstrand,  the  Cheva¬ 
lier’s  ribbon  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor, 


and  Brazil’s  Southern  Cross.  There  were  few 
world  personages,  from  Grover  Cleveland  to 
Charlie  Chaplin  to  Nehru  to  John  F.  Kennedy, 
that  she  did  not  meet.  And  many,  among  them 
Katherine  Cornell,  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  Alex¬ 
ander  Graham  Bell,  Jo  Davidson,  she  counted 
as  friends. 

Helen  Keller  outlived  both  of  her  long-time 
companions;  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  died  in  1936 
and  Polly  Thomson  in  1960.  Mrs.  Winifred 
Corbally  became  Helen  Keller’s  companion  on 


Helen  Keller  meeting  George  Bernard  Shaw  and  Lady  Astor  in  England. 
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Miss  Thomson’s  death.  Miss  Keller  herself 
made  her  last  public  appearance  in  1961  at  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  Lions  Club  meeting,  at 
which  she  received  their  Humanitarian  Award 
for  her  lifetime  of  service  to  humanity  and  for 
providing  the  inspiration  for  the  adoption  by 
Lions  International  of  their  sight  conservation 
and  aid  to  the  blind  programs. 

During  that  visit  she  also  called  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  at  the  White  House.  At  that  time, 
a  reporter  asked  her  how  many  of  our  presidents 
she  had  met.  She  replied  that  she  did  not  know 
how  many,  but  that  she  had  met  all  of  them 
since  Grover  Cleveland. 


and  faith.  .  .  .  Although  she  was  denied  the 
light  of  day,  Helen  Keller  cast  more  of  the 
radiance  of  heaven  than  any  person  on  earth. 
Within  this  radiance  and  light  and  example 
of  her  life,  may  we  carry  on  in  our  troubled 
world,  worthy  of  her  deeds,  her  hope,  and 
her  faith — a  faith  of  which  the  Lord  spoke 
in  His  words,  “Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
shall  be  opened  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall 
be  unstopped.” 

The  non-denominational  service  also  inclu¬ 
ded  several  hymns  sung  by  a  59-voice  choir 
from  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  and  a 


The  Interment  in  Washington,  D.C. 

On  June  5,  1968,  Helen  Keller’s  ashes  were 
buried  next  to  those  of  her  beloved  companions, 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy  and  Polly  Thomson,  in 
Washington  Cathedral’s  St.  Joseph’s  Chapel. 
The  private  burial,  attended  only  by  her  family, 
close  friends,  and  associates,  was  preceded  by  a 
public  memorial  service  in  the  main  Cathedral. 

Twelve  hundred  mourners,  led  by  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Earl  Warren  and 
Mrs.  Warren  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
woman  who,  in  the  words  of  Senator  Lister  Hill 
of  Alabama,  who  delivered  the  eulogy, 

.  .  .  will  live  on,  one  of  the  few,  the  immor¬ 
tal  names  not  born  to  die.  Her  spirit  will 
endure  as  long  as  man  can  read  and  stories 
can  be  told  of  the  woman  who  showed  the 
world  that  there  are  no  boundaries  to  courage 


prayer  delivered  by  The  Very  Reverend  Francis 
B.  Sayre,  Jr.,  dean  of  the  Cathedral.  Through 
the  manual  alphabet,  Elizabeth  Benson,  dean 
of  women  at  Gallaudet  College  for  the  Deaf, 
interpreted  the  service  for  the  hundreds  of  deaf 
persons  present.  • 

The  following  talking  books  by  and  about  Helen 
Keller  are  available  from  your  Regional  Library: 

THE  MIRACLE  WORKER  TB  1173 

by  William  Gibson,  read  by  Anne  Bancroft, 
3R. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE  TB  642 

by  Helen  Keller,  6R. 

TEACHER:  ANNE  SULLIVAN  MACY  TB  1049 

by  Helen  Keller,  5R. 

WOMEN  OF  LIGHT  TB  509 

by  Walter  Russell  Bowie,  5R. 
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In  brief 

ANTHROPOLOGY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
COMMITTEE  FORMED 

The  American  Anthropological  Association  has 
formed  a  Committee  on  Anthropology  for  the 
Blind  which  is  recruiting  members  to  tape  rec¬ 
ord  anthropological  articles  for  Science  for  the 
Blind.  The  Committee  would  like  to  know  what 
kinds  of  materials  (archaeology,  ethnology, 
physical  anthropology,  field  experiences,  his¬ 
tory  of  anthropology,  etc.)  and  what  level 
(semi-popular  or  technical)  would  be  of  great¬ 
est  interest  to  blind  readers  in  general.  From 
time  to  time,  the  Committee  will  also  recom¬ 
mend  anthropological  works  to  the  Division  for 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Please  communicate  sug¬ 
gestions  to  Anthropology  for  the  Blind,  Suite 
112,  3700  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20016.  • 


NEW  MANUAL  PRESENTS  BASICS  OF 
BRAILLE  FOR  SIGHTED 

“The  Handbook  for  Learning  To  Read  Braille 
by  Sight”  by  Leland  Schubert  is  available  from 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for 
$3.95  (catalog  number  7-5145).  This  170-page 
manual  consists  of  32  short  lessons  designed 
to  teach  sighted  people  the  basics  of  braille 
reading  without  involving  them  in  all  the  fine 
points  of  braille  usage  required  of  qualified 
transcribers.  It  is  done  primarily  in  inkprint, 
with  black  and  white  presentation  of  braille 
symbols.  A  page  or  two  of  embossed  exercises 
accompanies  each  lesson  after  the  second,  with 
inkprint  equivalents  being  given  in  an  appen¬ 
dix.  To  order,  write  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  P.O.  Box  6085,  Louisville, 
Kentucky  40206.  • 


COMPUTER  MAGAZINES  ON  TAPE 

Two  periodicals  in  the  computer  field  are  now 
available  on  tape  from  Science  for  the  Blind 
as  a  part  of  their  regular  service-fee  materials. 
“Communications  of  the  ACM”  contains  mod¬ 
erately  technical  articles  on  the  subject  of  com¬ 
puter  programming  and  computer  work  in 
general.  “Computing  Reviews”  contains  biblio¬ 
graphical  information  and  abstracts  on  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  computer  field.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  write  to  Science  for  the  Blind,  221  Rock 
Hill  Road,  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa.  19004.  • 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  TALKING  BOOK  IS  TRIED 

“The  Little  Auto”  (TB  1927)  by  Lois  Lenski, 
the  first  in  a  series  of  specially  chosen  and 
produced  recordings  aimed  at  children  with 
retarded  reading  and  language  skills,  has  been 
recorded  on  one  side  of  a  7-inch  disc  with  a 
print  edition  of  the  book  enclosed  in  the  con¬ 
tainer.  The  story  is  a  simple  one,  and  it  is  read 
slowly  (100-125  wpm),  with  a  pause  at  the 
end  of  every  page  so  that  the  listener  may  relate 
the  spoken  text  to  the  pictures.  The  recording 
is  being  circulated  by  the  Regional  Libraries 
and  is  also  being  distributed  to  schools  and 
centers  for  the  handicapped  for  evaluation.  • 


PACE  COLLEGE  LECTURE  SERIES  ON  TAPE 

Selected  lectures  from  “Let’s  Go  to  Class,”  a 
series  produced  by  Pace  College,  have  been 
recorded  on  tape,  2  track,  7  Vi  ips,  and  are  avail¬ 
able  on  loan  from  the  National  Collections, 
Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 
20542.  A  list  of  the  lecture  titles  is  on  deposit 
at  each  Regional  Library;  for  more  information, 
consult  this  listing.  • 
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BOOKS  FOR  THIS  ELECTION  YEAR 

Tapes  of  books  by  and  about  the  leading  con¬ 
tenders  for  the  presidential  nominations  of  both 
parties  are  available  from  the  National  Collec¬ 
tions,  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20542.  Eugene  McCarthy,  Richard 
Nixon,  and  Nelson  Rockefeller  are  represented. 
A  list  of  titles  will  be  sent  on  request  by  the 
librarian,  Mrs.  Margaret  Howell. 

Hubert  Humphrey’s  writings  can  be  obtained 
on  talking  book  records,  “The  Cause  Is  Man¬ 
kind”  and  “The  War  on  Poverty”  (TB  721); 
a  biography  of  Humphrey  by  Winthrop  Grif¬ 
fith,  “Humphrey,  A  Candid  Biography”  (TB 
913),  is  also  available  from  your  Regional 
Library. 

A  new  tape  recording,  “Countdown  ’68; 
Profiles  for  the  Presidency”  by  William  Schech- 
ter  (MT  3682),  is  described  in  the  Tape  Re¬ 
cordings  section  on  page  204  of  this  issue.  • 


ARE  YOU  PLANNING  TO  MOVE? 

Talking  book  readers  are  encouraged  to  take 
their  talking  book  machine  with  them  when 
they  move  to  another  state  or  to  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  Simply  write  the  machine’s  serial  number 
along  with  your  old  and  new  addresses  on  a 
post  card  and  mail  the  card  to  your  present 
talking  book  machine  lending  agency;  they  will 
in  turn  notify  the  machine  lending  agency  and 
Regional  Library  which  will  serve  you  in  your 
new  location.  The  serial  number  may  be  found 
on  the  outside  of  the  case  on  the  side  with  the 
carrying  handle. 

As  an  American  citizen  resident  in  a  foreign 
country,  service  will  come  directly  from  the 
National  Collections  Library,  Division  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  20542.  Mailings 


of  books  and  magazines  from  the  National  Col¬ 
lections  may  be  made  free  of  charge;  returning 
books  may,  however,  involve  some  expense, 
since  some  countries  require  postage  to  be  paid 
on  these  materials.  It  may  be  wise  to  check 
such  rates  in  advance  with  the  postal  officials 
of  the  country  in  which  you  plan  to  reside,  or 
with  the  proper  embassy  or  legation  officials 
in  Washington. 

Should  any  problems  or  questions  arise,  notify 
the  staff  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Phys¬ 
ically  Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress.  • 


HAVE  YOU  READ  IT? 

Arthur  Hailey’s  best-selling  novel  “Airport”  is 
serialized  in  the  March,  April,  and  May  issues 
of  “Good  Housekeeping,”  which  is  available  on 
disc  recordings  from  your  Regional  Library.  • 


RELIGIOUS  RADIO  SERIES  ON  RECORDS 

“Power  for  Today”  is  a  recorded  five-minute 
radio  series  that  chooses  a  text  from  the  Bible 
and  relates  it  to  life  today.  A  number  of  these 
broadcasts  have  been  collected  in  a  set  of  four 
12-inch,  33!/3  rpm  records,  which  are  available 
on  loan  from  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
and  Physically  Handicapped,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D.C.  20542. 

For  information  concerning  the  series  “Power 
for  Today,”  write  to  Twentieth  Century  Chris¬ 
tian,  2814  Granny  White  Pike,  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee  37204.  • 


BOOKS  BY  THE  LATE  SENATOR  KENNEDY 

Two  books  by  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  are  available  in  recorded  form.  “To  Seek 
a  Newer  World”  has  been  recorded  on  magnetic 
tape  and  “Just  Friends  and  Brave  Enemies”  is 
talking  book  number  105.  • 
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Judging  A  Poem 

In  two  respects  judging  a  poem  is  like  judg¬ 
ing  anything  else.  All  judges  ask  and  answer 
such  questions  as  these:  Is  it  good?  In  what 
particular  way  is  it  good?  Is  it  bad?  In  what 
particular  way  is  it  bad?  All  acts  of  judgment 
also  presuppose  a  judge  who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  and  genuinely  likes  the  sort  of 
thing  he  is  judging.  Without  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  no  one  can  rightly  make  any  judgments 
at  all.  A  man  who  hates,  or  thinks  he  hates, 
all  poems  or  all  pies  is  not  a  proper  judge 
of  any  particular  poem  or  pie.  Similarly,  a 
man  who  neither  understands  motors  nor 
knows  how  to  drive  is  a  very  poor  judge  of 
automobiles. 

Literary  Judgments 

In  all  other  respects  judging  a  poem  dif¬ 
fers  greatly  from  judging  an  automobile  or 
a  pie.  When  a  consumer’s  organization  tests 
a  car,  it  has  pre-conceived  notions  about  how 
the  car  should  function,  and  it  will  condemn 
a  model  that  is  noisy,  inefficient,  or  costly 
to  repair  and  operate.  A  car  critic  has  a  set 
of  standards  that  he  can  automatically  ap¬ 
ply.  A  critic  of  poems  has  no  such  ready¬ 
made  scientific  tests,  despite  the  tons  of  ink 
that  theorists  have  shed  in  the  effort  to  re¬ 
duce  esthetic  judgments  to  a  system.  There 
are  so  many  kinds  of  poems,  and  so  many 
ways  in  which  a  poem  can  be  good,  that  no 
single  set  of  standards  will  work  for  all 
poems.  Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude 
that  there  are  no  standards  at  all,  that  a  poem 


must  be  good  if  somebody  likes  it.  Liking  is 
not  judging,  and  a  poem  is  not  a  pie.  Judg¬ 
ing  a  poem,  then,  is  not  expressing  a  prefer¬ 
ence,  as  for  a  certain  kind  of  food.  Nor  is 
it  testing  the  poem  to  see  whether  it  says  what 
an  individual  reader  would  like  it  to  say. 

Values 

Ars  Poetica 

A  poem  should  be  palpable  and  mute 
As  a  globed  fruit, 

Dumb 

As  old  medallions  to  the  thumb. 

Silent  as  the  sleeve-worn  stone 
Of  casement  ledges  where  the  moss  has 
grown — 

A  poem  should  be  wordless 
As  the  flight  of  birds. 

* 

A  poem  should  be  motionless  in  time 
As  the  moon  climbs 

Leaving,  as  the  moon  releases 

Twig  by  twig  the  night-entangled  trees, 

Leaving,  as  the  moon  behind  the  winter 
leaves, 

Memory  by  memory  the  mind — 

A  poem  should  be  motionless  in  time 
As  the  moon  climbs. 

* 

A  poem  should  be  equal  to: 

Not  true. 

For  all  the  history  of  grief 

An  empty  doorway  and  a  maple  leaf. 

For  love 

The  leaning  grasses  and  two  lights  above 
the  sea — 
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A  poem  should  not  mean 

But  be. 

ARCHIBALD  MACLEISH 

Title:  “Poetic  Art.” 

The  repeated  use  of  “should”  (lines  1,  7, 
9,  15,  17,  23)  indicates  that  this  poem  is 
concerned  with  literary  judgments.  MacLeish 
would  presumably  value  more  highly  a  poem 
that  did  what  he  says  poems  should  do  than 
one  that  did  not.  “Palpable”  (line  1)  implies 
that  a  good  poem  is  concrete,  that  like  such 
real  things  as  fruit,  medallions,  and  ledges 
it  makes  an  appeal  to  the  senses.  A  good 
poem  must  therefore  contain  precise  images. 
But  what  of  “mute,”  “dumb,”  “silent,”  and 
“wordless?”  It  is  paradoxical  to  apply  these 
adjectives  to  a  poem,  a  structure  of  words. 
The  truth  behind  the  paradox  is  the  special 
way  that  good  poems  use  language.  Although 
made  of  words,  a  poem  does  not  use  words 
to  communicate  factual  information,  but  to 
communicate  experience.  Poems  are  also 
wordless  in  the  sense  that  their  words  cannot 
be  translated.  Every  word  in  a  good  poem 
seems  to  be  the  inevitably  right  one  and  in 
the  inevitably  right  place.  Although  the  words 
are  organized  into  an  organic  unity,  some¬ 
thing  like  that  of  natural  products  like  fruit, 
a  poem  is  also  something  made,  like  a  medal¬ 
lion.  The  words  in  a  good  poem  are  rich  in 
connotation,  as  old  objects  are  rich  in  asso¬ 
ciations.  Finally,  the  words  move  in  a  pro¬ 
gression,  as  birds  fly. 

In  the  second  section  MacLeish  is  con- 
|  cemed  with  the  relationship  between  a  poem 
and  time.  This  relationship  is  also  paradox¬ 
ical.  Although  poetry  is  a  temporal  art,  and 
although  a  particular  poem  is  the  product  of 
a  particular  time,  a  good  poem  will  seem 
independent  of  time.  Like  the  moon,  which 


is  always  “climbing”  yet  always  appears  static 
in  the  heavens,  a  poem  at  a  given  moment 
will  be  both  static  and  dynamic — that  is, 
moving  yet  standing  still  in  such  a  way  as  to 
illuminate  the  mind. 

Section  three  contains  two  paradoxes. 
First,  it  asserts  that  a  poem  is  “not  true,”  but 
rather,  is  “equal  to”:  that  is,  it  is  an  equi¬ 
valent  of  an  experience  that  may  or  may  not 
have  actually  happened.  The  statement  that 
a  poem  is  not  true  does  not  deny  the  validity 
of  its  experience  but  merely  emphasizes  the 
element  of  make-believe  in  all  imaginative 
literature.  The  very  language  of  a  good  poem 
is  figurative,  and  therefore  not  literally  true. 
Poems  present  concrete  images  as  if  they 
were  “all  the  history  of  grief”  or  “love.”  By 
convention  the  reader  accepts  the  object  for 
the  idea,  the  image  for  the  emotion.  Finally, 
in  the  most  famous  line  of  the  poem,  Mac¬ 
Leish  claims  that  a  poem  “should  not  mean/ 
But  be.”  Here  he  is  not  necessarily  saying 
that  good  poems  lack  meaning;  his  own  poem 
is  very  meaningful.  Rather,  he  is  insisting 
that  a  poem  exists  in  such  a  way  that  it  has 
more  meaning  than  can  be  set  down  in  any 
verbal  statement  about  it.  The  amount  of 
meaning  in  a  good  poem  is  inexhaustible 
because  the  poem  is  what  it  is. 

These,  then,  are  among  the  values  that 
MacLeish  seems  to  admire:  concreteness, 
concentration,  exactness  and  inevitability  in 
diction,  structure,  memorability,  imaginative 
figures,  and  meaning  coextensive  with  the 
poem  itself.  • 

From  POEMS:  WADSWORTH  HANDBOOK  AND 
ANTHOLOGY  by  C.  F.  Main  and  Peter  J.  Seng.  © 
1967  by  Wadsworth  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Bel¬ 
mont,  California.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  “Ars  Poetica,”  from  COLLECTED  POEMS, 
1917-1952,  copyright  1963  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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THE  AFTER-STUDY  BUG 

DATES  AND  BOONS 


JULY 

16 — First  atomic  bomb  exploded  in  a  test  at 
Alamogordo,  Hew  Mexico,  1945 
DAY  OF  TRINITY  TB  1065 

by  Lansing  Lamont,  6R. 

21 — Ernest  Hemingway  born,  1898 
PAPA  HEMINGWAY  TB  1211 

by  A.  E.  Hotchner,  7R. 

21 — Liberation  Day  in  Guam,  1899 
GUAM,  PAST  AND  PRESENT  TB  1449 

by  Charles  Beardsley,  6R. 

24 — John  T.  Scopes  found  guilty  of  teaching 
theory  of  evolution,  in  Dayton, 
Tennessee,  1925 

CLARENCE  DARROW  TB  1079 

by  Miriam  Gurko,  5R. 
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AUGUST 

1 — Herman  Melville  born,  1819 

MOBY  DICK  TB  641 

by  Herman  Melville,  15R. 

5—  -First  Atlantic  cable  completed,  1858 

THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE  TB  787 

by  Bern  Dibner,  3R. 

6 —  Gertrude  Ederie  swam  the  English 
Channel,  1926 

THE  GOLDEN  PEOPLE  TB  1137 

by  Paul  Gallico,  5R. 

19 — National  Aviation  Day 

STRANGER  TO  THE  GROUND  TB  537 

by  Richard  Bach,  4R. 

21 — Dan  Casey,  Phillies1  pitcher  struck  out  in 
the  ninth  inning  of  a  game  with  the 
Giants,  thus  inspiring  Ernest  L.  Thayer's 
" Casey  at  the  Bat, "  1887 
THE  GLORY  OF  THEIR  TIMES  TB  1469 
by  Lawrence  S.  Ritter,  6R. 

27 — Lyndon  B.  Johnson  born,  1908 

LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  TB  1554 

by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  17R. 

29 — U.S.S.  Memphis  wrecked  by  tidal 
wave,  1916 

THE  WRECK  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  TB  1448 

by  Edward  L.  Beach,  8R. 


Library  of  the  month 

THE  NEBRASKA  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
AND  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 
Regional  Librarian:  Mrs.  Frances  Warnsholz 

The  blind  readers  of  Nebraska  were  first  served 
by  the  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  but  in  January  1952,  the  Nebraska  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  Commission  took  on  this  service, 
after  being  designated  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  as  the  official  agency  for  the  distribution 
of  talking  books  and  braille  to  the  legally  blind 
residents  of  Nebraska.  In  16  years  of  service 
the  number  of  patrons  has  grown  from  292  to 
1,100,  about  10  percent  of  whom  read  braille. 

Each  month  the  Nebraska  Library  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  sends  out 
approximately  5,000  books  and  magazines. 
Every  returned  book  is  checked  through  for 
completeness  and  order.  Replacements  and  re¬ 


quests  are  sent  out  the  same  day  they  are  re¬ 
ceived.  A  growing  collection  of  large  type  is 
also  becoming  a  popular  part  of  the  program. 

These  services  require  a  staff  of  three  full¬ 
time  employees  and  three  part-time  students. 
A  new  member  of  the  staff  is  Mrs.  Jo  Scher- 
merhom,  one  of  the  library’s  most  eager  bor¬ 
rowers.  Mrs.  Schermerhorn,  who  became  blind 
about  four  years  ago,  spent  many  years  in  the 
field  of  advertising  and  publicity.  She  served  as 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Lincoln 
after  she  became  blind,  and  is  the  only  woman 
who  has  won  that  club’s  award  of  the  year.  She 
now  speaks  to  interested  groups,  has  made  sev¬ 
eral  radio  appearances,  written  spot  announce¬ 
ments  for  radio,  and  planned  displays  to  be 
used  in  public  libraries.  Mrs.  Schermerhorn  has 
also  reviewed  tapes  done  by  volunteers  and  will 
help  in  the  development  of  the  volunteer  pro¬ 
gram.  As  a  blind  borrower  she  serves  as  a 
sounding  board  for  the  library’s  methods  and 
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Locating  potential  readers 
and  interesting  them  in 
books  is  an  important  part 
of  library  service.  Mrs.  Jo 
Schermerhorn,  (right)  a 
retired  public  relations  ex¬ 
pert  who  is  herself  blind, 
has  been  working  actively 
with  Mrs.  Frances  Warn¬ 
sholz,  (left)  the  Regional 
Librarian,  in  many  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  attract 
new  readers  to  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Regional  Library. 
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LIBRARY  OF  THE  MONTH— continued 


plans.  Having  a  person  with  a  borrower’s  point 
of  view  on  the  staff  is  helpful  in  keeping  the 
library  service  personalized,  high  in  quality, 
and  borrower-oriented. 

In  April,  Mrs.  Frances  Wamsholz,  Regional 
Librarian,  attended  district  meetings  of  the 
Nebraska  Library  Association  to  speak  with 
public  librarians  and  trustees  about  services 
and  to  display  talking  book  records  and  ma¬ 
chines.  Talking  book  catalogues  have  been  sent 
to  all  public  libraries  to  encourage  more  effec¬ 
tive  service.  This  is  a  part  of  the  library’s  con¬ 
tinuing  effort  to  develop  contacts  with  agencies 
and  individuals  who  may  have  an  interest  in 
potentially  eligible  borrowers.  As  a  part  of  the 
Nebraska  Public  Library  Commission,  the  li¬ 
brary  uses  the  resources  of  the  Commission  and 
its  staff.  Besides  library  personnel,  the  library 
works  with  hospital  administrators,  nursing 
home  staffers,  housing  authorities,  and  other 
welfare  workers.  One  additional  cooperative 


project  is  with  the  Caspar  Yost  Chapter  of 
the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America,  whose 
members  are  now  taping  the  outdoor  magazine 
of  the  state,  called  “Nebraskaland,”  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  the  library’s  tape  borrowers. 

There  are  74  students  at  the  Nebraska  School 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped  and  approximately 
the  same  number  in  other  schools  throughout 
the  state.  Requests  for  special  materials  from 
these  students  and  from  college  students  are 
usually  answered  on  tape.  “The  progress  of 
these  students,  their  scholarships  and  other  ac¬ 
complishments,”  says  Mrs.  Warnsholz,  “are 
followed  with  great  interest  by  the  library  per¬ 
sonnel.” 

Plans  are  currently  being  made  to  use  federal 
funds  to  purchase  tape  duplicating  equipment 
and  to  supplement  the  Library  of  Congress 
talking  books  with  commercial  spoken  records. 
“It  is  the  library’s  goal,”  Mrs.  Wamsholz  states, 
“to  give  total  library  service  to  the  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  of  Nebraska.  This  goal 
is  a  constant  challenge  to  the  staff.”  • 


Regional  library  news 


NEW  REGIONAL  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS,  CONNECTICUT,  AND  MARYLAND 

On  March  1,  1968,  the  Regional  Library  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  began  offering  complete 
service  with  talking  books  on  discs  and  tape, 
braille  books,  and  talking  book  machines  to 
the  physically  handicapped  and  blind.  The  new 
service  is  a  part  of  the  Division  of  Libraries 
and  Museums,  Department  of  Education,  Char¬ 
lotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas,  V.I.  00801.  Mrs. 
Frances  Hunt  is  librarian  in  charge. 

The  Regional  Library  in  Connecticut  opened 


in  June  as  the  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Phys¬ 
ically  Handicapped,  Connecticut  State  Library, 
at  90  Washington  Street,  Hartford,  06115, 
with  Miss  Mary  Tincovich  as  librarian.  The 
collection  will  include  braille  and  talking  books 
on  disc  and  tape.  Machine  service  will  continue 
to  be  provided  through  Mr.  H.  Kenneth  Mc- 
Collam,  Director  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  Services  for  the  Blind. 

The  Regional  Library  in  Maryland  opened 
its  doors  in  late  spring  under  the  guidance  of 
Frank  Lavine,  former  librarian  at  the  Perkins 
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School  for  the  Blind  in  Massachusetts  and  at 
the  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped,  and  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
James  Murray,  who  was  previously  employed 
by  the  New  Rochelle  Public  Library  in  New 
York  State.  The  address  is  Library  Extension 
Division,  Maryland  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  1715  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  21201.  Talking  book  records  and 
some  tapes  will  be  available  to  blind  and  phys¬ 
ically  handicapped  readers.  Talking  book  ma¬ 
chines  for  the  physically  handicapped  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  handled  by  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  and  talking  book  machine 
service  for  the  blind,  by  the  Maryland  Work¬ 
shop  for  the  Blind.  • 


NEW  REGIONAL  LIBRARIAN  NAMED  IN  NEW 
MEXICO 

Howard  L.  Robnett  has  been  named  Regional 
Librarian  for  New  Mexico.  He  received  his  B.A. 
in  philosophy  from  the  University  of  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas,  in 
1963.  Since  then  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  public  library  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  University  of  Kansas  Library.  He 
came  to  the  Services  for  the  Blind  and  Phys¬ 
ically  Handicapped,  New  Mexico  State  Library, 
in  Santa  Fe  as  Regional  Librarian  March  1  of 
this  year,  replacing  Mary  Margaret  Smith.  Miss 
Smith  has  gone  to  Arizona  to  work  with  the 
state  library  there  on  Title  IV  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  • 


Tape  Volunteers 

Mrs.  Miriam  Farber 


Several  years  ago,  Mrs.  Miriam  Farber  became 
active  in  the  “Footlight  Service”  of  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women.  As  a  member  of  this 
group  she  accompanied  the  Children’s  Theater 
to  schools  for  handicapped  children  around 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  After  she  became  a  Certi¬ 
fied  Braillist  in  1960,  and  while  she  was  at¬ 
tending  a  braille  workshop,  Mrs.  Farber  heard 
about  the  possibilities  of  tape  recording  plays. 

Through  the  Teatron  Players,  a  theater 
group  at  the  temple  she  attends,  Mrs.  Farber 
began  to  tape  record  books  for  the  Elliott  Street 
School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped  in  New¬ 


ark.  She  then  auditioned  and  was  accepted  as  a 
tape  volunteer  by  the  Volunteer  Services  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress.  Working 
primarily  with  producing  and  taping  plays, 
Mrs.  Farber  writes  of  her  experience: 

“One  of  the  most  taxing  and  gratifying  proj¬ 
ects  was  the  summer  and  fall  of  1966  which  we 
spent  recording  the  play  ‘A  Far  Country’  for 
the  Library  of  Congress.  A  cast  of  ten  people 
worked  on  a  1570  Wollensak  with  a  three- 
mike  mixer.  The  ‘studio’  was  our  den  where  I 
do  my  individual  recording.  One  of  the  big 
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problems  was  a  clean  soundtrack.  With  90 
degree  heat  and  an  unusual  number  of  thun¬ 
derstorms  and  airplanes,  it  was  not  easy.  I  fi¬ 
nally  found  that  sound  effects  were  best  done 
on  a  second  tape  and  then  cued  in  at  the  proper 
time.  Most  of  the  people  had  done  stage  acting 
rather  than  radio  and  were  used  to  their  bodies 
conveying  a  great  deal. 


Photo  by  Eric  Wagman,  South  Orange 

‘During  a  three-hour  period  of  rehearsal  and 
taping,  we  sometimes  achieved  as  little  as  ten 
minutes  on  tape,  twenty  at  the  most.  I  handled 
the  tape  recorder  and  the  directing;  although 
my  experience  has  been  limited,  I  find  this  type 
of  directing  more  difficult  than  stage  directing. 
First  we  had  to  take  a  play  written  for  the  stage 
and  convey  all  the  action,  without  making  the 
changes  that  you  ordinarily  would  for  a  re¬ 
corded  presentation. 
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“Also,  in  this  era,  sighted  people  have  an 
additional  problem  in  presenting  plays  for  blind 
people.  In  the  sighted  world,  television  explains 
too  much;  years  ago,  when  all  of  us  listened  to 
a  radio  play,  we  accepted  action  gaps  and  made 
adjustments.  For  this  play,  I  found  that  using 
strict  radio  techniques  made  for  a  cleaner  and 
more  ‘listenable’  play.  We  listened  recently  to 
two  recordings  available  as  commercial  records 
and  found  that  not  enough  was  explained.  To 
make  these  plays  come  alive,  they  had  to  be 
followed  with  the  script.  In  ‘A  Far  Country/ 
we  tried  for  a  middle  ground,  and  as  the  play 
was  accepted  by  one  of  the  world’s  perfection¬ 
ists,  Bill  West,  Coordinator  of  Tape  Volun¬ 
teers,  I  feel  we  were  moderately  successful.” 

“The. Fullest  Kind  of  Life” 

Although  Mrs.  Farber’s  own  recording  is 
largely  in  the  fields  of  juvenile  literature  and 
poetry  (“this  is  great  fun,  particularly  where  I 
can  use  characters  on  some  of  the  animals”), 
she  feels  that  “in  this  kind  of  work,  each  per¬ 
son  finds  his  own  place.  ...  I  continue  to  sup¬ 
plement  my  daily  family  life  with  small  doses 
of  some  kind  of  acting-taping,  taking  a  charac¬ 
ter  part  in  local  stage  productions,  or  now  and 
then  presenting  a  poetry-prose  reading  program 
to  women’s  organizations  with  another  tape 
volunteer.  Being  able  to  do  these  things  as  an 
avocation  over  the  years  has  allowed  me  the 
fullest  kind  of  life — much  more  than  if  my  con¬ 
centration  had  been  solely  on  acting  and  di¬ 
recting  as  a  professional.” 

Biographical  Data 

Mrs.  Farber  was  bom  in  Manhattan  and 
grew  up  in  Booklyn.  After  graduating  from 
Syracuse  University  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  Speed 
and  until  her  marriage,  she  worked  for  WOR; 
a  radio  station  in  New  York.  The  Farbers  have 
a  14-year-old  daughter,  Susan  Wendy,  and  live 
in  East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  « 


HER  INTEREST  WAS  PEOPLE,  NOT  THINGS 


Edna  Ferber,  one  of  America’s  most-honored 
novelists,  died  in  April  at  the  age  of  82.  Winner 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1924  for  “So  Big,”  she 
also  wrote  such  highly  successful  books  as 
“Show  Boat,”  “Cimarron,”  “Giant,”  “Saratoga 
Trunk,”  and  “Ice  Palace.”  She  co-authored  sev¬ 
eral  plays,  usually  with  George  S.  Kaufman. 
At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  at  work  on 
her  24th  book. 

Throughout  her  life  Edna  Ferber  was  known 
for  her  gentleness  and  generosity;  she  often  said 
that  she  cared  little  for  gathering  possessions. 
“I  prefer,”  she  said,  “spending  on  ‘live’  pictures 


— people — rather  than  to  load  my  rooms  with 
paintings.” 

A  long-time  resident  of  New  York  City,  Miss 
Ferber  recorded  portions  of  several  of  her  books 
on  talking  books  and  participated  in  a  televi¬ 
sion  program  celebrating  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  talking  book  program.  • 

CIMARRON  TB  1853 

Read  by  Chet  London,  9R. 

SO  BIG  TB  559 

Read  by  Ethel  Everett,  7R. 


Edna  Ferber  in  a  recording  studio  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
in  1961. 
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Talking  book  talk 


ORA  MARSH 


Seven  years  after  the  New  York  State  Library 
for  the  Blind  was  opened  in  Albany,  New  York, 
in  1896,  Ora  Marsh  received  his  first  book 
from  it.  Sixty-five  years  later,  Mr.  Marsh  of 
Jamestown,  N.Y.,  is  still  receiving  braille  and 
talking  book  service  from  the  same  library. 

Mr.  Marsh  recalls,  “Imagine  a  large  wagon 
drawn  by  a  fat  team  of  horses,  delivering  just 
one  book,  ‘Macbeth,’  by  Shakespeare!  It  was 


Photo  by  Siegfried  Studio,  Jamestown 


delivered  by  the  American  Express  Company, 
and  I  was  even  allowed  to  stroke  one  of  the 
horses.  The  book  was  ensconced  in  a  huge 
wooden  box,  much  larger  than  the  fiber  cases 
of  today.  From  then  on,  I  saw  the  change  in 
the  delivery  of  books,  and  also  in  the  change 
of  type.” 

Marsh  continued  to  read  in  all  sorts  of  type 
and  later  began  to  write  braille  as  New  York 
Point  and  the  old  American  Braille  expired. 
Learning  braille  was  a  matter  of  self-education 
in  those  days;  Marsh’s  knowledge  of  Grade  2 
was  acquired  somewhat  by  accident. 

“In  1910  I  wanted  to  read  ‘Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.’  The  Library  furnished  me  a  key  and 
sent  the  book,  which  was  in  eight  volumes, 
written  in  Grade  2. 1  didn’t  know  this,  thinking 
I  was  learning  Grade  1  Zz .  I  worked  all  night, 
and  by  noon  of  the  next  day  I  mastered  the 
Grade  2  so  I  could  make  sense  reading  the 
book  in  question.  I  couldn’t  go  very  fast  and 
I  had  to  refer  to  the  key  once  in  a  while.  Now, 
I  can  read  nearly  as  fast  as  I  can  talk,  with 
light  reading.”  4 

Today  Mr.  Marsh  reads  two  books  at  a  time 
one  in  talking  book  in  the  mornings  and  the 
other  in  braille  in  the  afternoons.  “If  the  tele¬ 
vision  isn’t  to  my  liking,  I  continue  with  braille 
during  the  evening,”  added  Marsh.  “Books  are 
my  friends.  Like  an  attorney  once  told  me, 
‘Your  friends  are  the  books  you  read.’  ”  • 
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Recording  news 


LIBROS  EN  ESPANOL 


With  “La  Vida  Inutil  de  Pito  Perez,”  a  popular 
Mexican  novel  by  Jose  Ruben  Romero  (TB 
1721),  the  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress,  has 
begun  a  regular  program  of  recording  talking 
books  in  Spanish.  Seven  more  books  are  now 
nearing  completion  with  plans  for  a  dozen  ad¬ 
ditional  titles  to  be  recorded  each  year.  Also 
currently  available  in  Spanish  is  “Selecciones 
del  Readers  Digest”  with  another  magazine,  as 
yet  undecided,  to  be  added  soon. 

The  next  seven  books  to  be  released  are: 
“Bolivar  Visto  por  Sus  Contemporaneos”  by 
Jorge  Luis  Busaniche,  “Breve  Historia  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  de  America”  by  David  Saville 
Muzzey  and  Horace  Kidger  (Spanish  transla¬ 
tion  by  Antonio  J.  Colorado),  “De  La  Con- 
quista  a  la  Independence”  by  Mariano  Picon 
Salas,  “Don  Segundo  Sombra”  by  Ricardo 
j  Guiraldes,  “Dona  Barbara”  by  Romulo  Gal¬ 
legos,  “Maria”  by  Jorge  Isaacs,  and  “La  Ser- 
piente  de  Oro”  by  Ciro  Alegria. 

Spanish-speaking  readers  with  trained  voices 
of  course  had  to  be  found  to  record  these  books. 
The  reader  of  the  first  book,  however,  was  al¬ 
ready  among  the  regulars  at  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind.  Luis  Van  Rooten,  a  native 
of  Mexico  has  been  recording  talking  books  in 
English  for  many  years.  The  others  are  Carlos 


Montalban,  brother  of  the  Hollywood  star 
Ricardo  Montalban,  and  a  fine  actor  in  his  own 
right;  Ricardo  Florit,  a  refugee  from  Cuba  and 
an  instructor  of  Spanish  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity;  and  Emilio  de  Torre,  a  native  of  Spain  and 
a  veteran  of  American  radio  who  has  dubbed 
Spanish  for  Hollywood  movies  being  exported  to 
South  America  and  made  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts. 

In  recording  these  books,  standard,  culti¬ 
vated  South  American  Spanish  pronunciation 
is  used,  although  in  doing  “Dona  Barbara,” 
which  is  set  in  Venezuela,  many  unfamiliar, 
idiomatic  expressions  had  to  be  contended  with. 
No  English  is  used;  even  the  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  announcements  are  read  in  Spanish. 

Although  there  is  no  estimate  of  the  number 
of  Spanish-speaking  blind  and  physically  handi¬ 
capped  persons  who  will  take  advantage  of 
these  new  talking  books,  they  are  sure  to  be  in 
great  demand  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands,  Florida,  the  Southwest,  New  York  City, 
and  Chicago,  all  of  which  have  many  Spanish¬ 
speaking  people.  Students  of  the  language  all 
over  the  country  will  also  probably  want  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  Talking  books  in 
French,  German,  and  Italian  are  also  being 
considered,  although  on  a  more  limited  scale.  • 
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For  teens  and  adults 


THE  CIVIL  WAR 
-A  Reading  Plan- 


No  other  period  in  American  history  fascinates 
as  many  people  as  the  Civil  War.  The  idea  of 
genteel,  honor-bound  Southern  gentlemen  de¬ 
fending  a  dreamy  but  dying  style  of  life  and  of 
daring,  idealistic  Northerners  fighting  to  end 
slavery  and  to  preserve  the  Republic  has  created 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  interest.  Further 
investigation  soon  reveals,  however,  that  the 
meeting  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  was  a  brutal, 
bloody,  life-and-death  struggle  which  took  more 
American  lives  than  the  two  World  Wars  and 
Korea  combined.  This  time  of  national  convul¬ 
sion,  of  sacrifice  and  violence  and  death,  al¬ 
though  focused  in  a  bitter  four-year  period,  had 
its  origins  early  in  the  19th  century  and  its  after- 
math  can  still  be  felt  today.  And  herein  lies  at 
least  part  of  the  reason  for  so  much  interest  in 
the  war;  for  spanning  as  it  does  nearly  the 
entire  history  of  our  country,  so  much  about 
America  can  be  learned. 

The  following  reading  plan  is  a  chronological 
presentation  of  talking  books  about  the  Civil 
War. 

THE  WAR  OF  1812 

by  Harry  Lewis  Coles,  6R. 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  PORTRAIT 
OF  A  PRESIDENT 

by  Marquis  James,  13R. 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  UNION 

by  Margaret  L.  Coit,  2R. 
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The  War  of  1812  and  Jacksonian  Era  were 
times  when  the  young  country  sought  to  per¬ 
fect  its  democratic  institutions  while  resisting 
domination  by  the  more  powerful  nations. 

Equally  important  during  this  period  were  the 
opposing  forces  of  nationalism  and  sectionalism 
which  began  to  divide  North  and  South. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  TB  428 

by  Benjamin  P.  Thomas,  13R. 

THE  COMING  FURY  TB  997 

by  Bruce  Catton,  13R. 

TWO  ROADS  TO  SUMTER  TB  263 

by  William  and  Bruce  Catton,  7R. 

Although  divisiveness  was  rampant  throughout 
the  country,  conflict  had  been  avoided  for 
many  years.  In  1860,  with  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  these 
forces  finally  broke  loose  and  fighting  soon 
began. 

TERRIBLE  SWIFT  SWORD  TB  998 

by  Bruce  Catton,  14R. 

NEVER  CALL  RETREAT  TB  999 

by  Bruce  Catton,  12R. 

LEE  TB  1583 

by  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  17R. 


TB  1097 

TB  1197 

TB  368 


MIGHTY  STONEWALL 

by  Frank  Everson  Vandiver,  16R. 


TB  1745 

The  Civil  War,  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  in 
history,  had  many  courageous  heroes  and  stir¬ 
ring  battles,  but  infection  killed  more  men  than 
bullets;  burning  and  looting  was  rampant;  and 
the  destruction  of  the  South  was  nearly  irrep¬ 
arable. 


VOICES  FROM  AMERICA’S  PAST,  VOL.  II, 
1829-1914  TB  823 

edited  by  Richard  Brandon  Morris  and  James 
Woodress,  8R. 

The  above  talking  book  presents  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  period  through  the  speeches,  writ¬ 
ings,  reflections,  and  memoirs  of  its  outstand¬ 
ing  personalities. 


APPOMATTOX  TB  391 

by  Burke  Davis,  2R. 

GONE  WITH  THE  WIND  TB  566 

by  Margaret  Mitchell,  27R. 

What  Lincoln  had  realized  throughout  the  war, 
the  nation  learned  soon  after  his  death.  The 
military  defeat  of  the  Confederacy  without  a 
just  and  honorable  peace  could  plunge  the 
South,  and  by  implication  the  North,  into  so¬ 
cial,  economic,  political,  and  moral  degenera¬ 
tion.  The  harsh  terms  of  Reconstruction  and 
their  results  still  haunt  the  nation. 


IN  THEIR  OWN  WORDS;  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  NEGRO,  1619-1865  TB  1347 

edited  by  Milton  Meltzer,  3R. 

IN  THEIR  OWN  WORDS;  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  NEGRO,  1865-1916  TB  1741 

edited  by  Milton  Meltzer,  3R. 

UP  FROM  SLAVERY,  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

by  Booker  T.  Washington,  5R.  TB  982 
Perhaps  the  only  positive  contribution  of  the 
Civil  War  was  the  abolition  of  the  institution 
of  slavery.  These  books  present  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  Negro  before  and  after  the  Eman¬ 
cipation  Proclamation.  • 
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THE  MAGAZINES:  A  Look  Inside 
BRAILLE  TECHNICAL  PRESS 


Each  month  for  the  past  19  years  blind  persons 
interested  in  radio  and  electronics,  whether 
professional  or  hobbyist,  have  had  available  to 
them  a  very  special  kind  of  magazine,  “Braille 
Technical  Press.”  Published  by  the  Braille  Tech¬ 
nical  Press,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  membership  cor¬ 
poration,  under  the  editorship  of  Robert  W. 
Gunderson,  the  magazine  seeks  to  provide  up- 
to-date  technical  information  and  a  forum  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas  among  amateur  radio 
operators,  electricians,  electronics  servicemen, 
and  others. 

Bulletins  from  the  American  Radio  Relay 
League,  articles  by  blind  “hams,”  and  reprints 
from  the  radio  magazines  “QST”  and  “CQ” 
are  regular  features.  In  the  “Hints  and  Kinks” 
column  readers  present  practical  innovations, 
short  cuts,  and  improvised  gadgetry.  Equipment 
is  offered  in  the  classified  advertisement  sec¬ 
tion,  “Swap  and  Swindle.” 


Over  the  past  few  years  the  editor  has  been 
presenting  a  series  of  articles  called  “Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Electronics.”  Here  the  main  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  on  basic  principles,  which  are 
presented  in  such  a  manner  that  taken  together 
the  articles  will  constitute  a  complete  elec¬ 
tronics  course. 

Another  recent  series  of  articles  presented 
sample  questions  and  answers  for  the  Advanced 
Radio  Amateur  License  in  cooperation  with 
the  Amateur  Radio  Relay  League’s  incentive 
testing  program. 

An  outstanding  benefit  derived  from  the  mag¬ 
azine  is  that  several  important  measuring  in¬ 
struments  have  been  developed  by  and  for  blind 
technicians.  The  auditory  circuit  analyzer  and 
the  servo-voltmeter  currently  manufactured  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  were 
originally  presented  in  “Braille  Technical 
Press.”  Until  these  devices  reached  a  stage  of 


The  Auditory  Circuit  Analyzer  (I.)  and  the  AFB  Servo-Voltmeter. 
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development  that  made  mass  production  prac¬ 
tical,  improvements  and  modifications  were 
presented  and  discussed  in  the  magazine. 

Contrary  to  the  practice  of  most  magazines 
for  the  blind,  “Braille  Technical  Press”  carries 
advertising.  This  is  done  because  products  and 
services  presented  by  electronics  companies  and 
stores  is  also  a  prime  source  of  technical  in¬ 
formation  for  “hams”  and  technicians. 

“Braille  Technical  Press”  is  published  in  a 
braille  edition  (embossed  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind)  and  in  a  recorded 
edition  (pressed  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind).  Financial  support  for  the  mag¬ 
azine  comes  from  paid  subscriptions  (braille, 
$7  a  year;  recorded,  $10  a  year),  advertising, 
and  contributions  from  interested  individuals 
and  amateur  radio  clubs.  For  individuals  who 
cannot  afford  to  subscribe,  a  certain  number  of 
free  subscriptions  are  available.  Copies  of  both 
editions  are  also  available  on  loan  from  the 
Regional  Libraries. 

For  more  information  about  the  magazine, 
i  please  write  to  Robert  W.  Gunderson,  Editor, 
Braille  Technical  Press,  Inc.,  980  Waring  Ave¬ 
nue,  Bronx,  New  York  10469.  • 

Technical  talk 

i 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  LOW  VOLUME 
by  Ed  Steffen 

Technical  Advisor,  Division 
for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped 

Recently  a  number  of  complaints  have  been 
registered  concerning  the  “low  volume”  ex¬ 
perienced  when  playing  the  “Reader’s  Digest” 
or  “Newsweek.”  First  let  me  say  that  some  loss 
in  volume  will  always  be  experienced  when 
going  from  a  higher  to  lower  speed  such  as 
from  16%  rpm  to  8%  rpm.  In  most  instances 
your  talking  book  machine  has  sufficient  re¬ 


serve  amplification  that  this  loss  can  be  over¬ 
come  by  increasing  the  setting  of  the  volume 
control.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons  why  this  may  not  be  true,  ranging  from  a 
general  aging  of  the  tubes  to  some  deliberate 
changing  of  tube  types  to  reduce  objectionable 
“howl”  or  feed-back.  No  matter  what  the  cause, 
the  end  effect  can  be  the  same — insufficient  vol¬ 
ume.  For  those  readers  who  find  that  this  is  a 
real  limitation  in  their  being  able  to  read  8% 
rpm  records  I  recommended  that  you  contact 
your  local  Telephone  Pioneer  group  through 
your  Regional  Library  or  machine-lending 
agency  and  ask  them  for  their  expert  opinion 
and  aid  in  remedying  this  situation.  • 

Random  listings 

KEITH  JENNISON  BOCKS 

The  following  books  in  large  type,  published 
by  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  a  division  of  Grolier 
Inc.,  are  currently  available  from  most  book¬ 
stores  and  directly  from  the  publisher.  For  a 
complete  list  with  prices  of  Keith  Jennison 
books  write  to  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  575  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 

AESOP’S  FABLES 

ALICE’S  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND  by 

Lewis  Carroll 

ANNE  FRANK:  THE  DIARY  OF  A  YOUNG 
GIRL 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS  collected  and  edited  by 
Andrew  Lang 

THE  ARIZONA  CLAN  by  Zane  Grey 

AS  THE  EARTH  TURNS  by  Gladys  Hasty  Car- 
roll 

AUDUBON  by  Constance  Rourke 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
A  BELL  FOR  ADANO  by  John  Hersey 
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KEITH  JENNISON  BOOKS— continued 

THE  BIG  SKY  by  A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr. 

BILLY  BUDD  by  Herman  Melville 

BLACK  BEAUTY  by  Anna  Sewell 

BLACK  MESA  by  Zane  Grey 

THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS,  King  James  Version 

CALL  OF  THE  WILD  by  Jack  London 

CANNERY  ROW  by  John  Steinbeck 

CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS  by  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling 

CAREER  PLANNING  FOR  THE  BLIND  by  Fred 
L.  Crawford 

THE  CATCHER  IN  THE  RYE  by  J.  D.  Salinger 

CHEAPER  BY  THE  DOZEN  by  Frank  B.  Gil- 
breth,  Jr.  and  Ernestine  Gilbreth  Carey 

THE  CHEQUER  BOARD  by  Nevil  Shute 

COME  IN  AND  OTHER  POEMS  by  Robert 
Frost 

CRY,  THE  BELOVED  COUNTRY  by  Alan  Paton 

THE  DAUGHTER  OF  TIME  by  Josephine  Tey 

ETHAN  FROME  by  Edith  Wharton 

EVERYTHING  BUT  MONEY  by  Sam  Levenson 

FAMOUS  FAIRY  TALES  by  Charles  Perrault 

FIRST  BLOOD  by  Jack  Schaefer 

FUNERAL  IN  BERLIN  by  Len  Deighton 

GAMES  PEOPLE  PLAY  by  Eric  Berne,  M.D. 

GIFT  FROM  THE  SEA  by  Anne  Morrow  Lind¬ 
bergh 

THE  GOOD  EARTH  by  Pearl  S.  Buck 
GOOD-BYE,  MR.  CHIPS  by  James  Hilton 
THE  GRAPES  OF  WRATH  by  John  Steinbeck 
GREAT  EXPECTATIONS  by  Charles  Dickens 
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THE  GREEK  WAY  by  Edith  Hamilton 

GREEN  MANSIONS  by  W.  H.  Hudson 

THE  GROLIER  LARGE  TYPE  DICTIONARY 

HAMLET  by  William  Shakespeare 

HEIDI  by  Johanna  Spyri 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLES  by  Na¬ 
thaniel  Hawthorne 

HUCKLEBERRY  FINN  by  Mark  Twain 

THE  IMMENSE  JOURNEY  by  Loren  Eiseley 

THE  INCREDIBLE  JOURNEY  by  Sheila  Burn- 
ford 

IVAN  HOE  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 


BRAILLE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY,  VA. 

The  following  new  books  are  available  on  free 
loan  from  the  Braille  Circulating  Library,  2823 
West  Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia  23221. 

— TALKING  BOOKS— 

CHASTENING— SAFETY  by  James  H.  Mc- 
Conkey 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  BIBLE  by  R.  A.  Torrey 

FROM  FEAR  TO  FAITH  by  D.  Martyn  Lloyd- 
Jones 

JESUS  IS  COMING  SOON  by  Homer  Duncan 
NEW  TESTAMENT 
OLD  TESTAMENT 

OUTLINE  OF  THINGS  TO  COME  by  Homer 
Duncan 

PATHS  TO  POWER  by  A.  W.  Tozer 
SPIRIT-FILLED  LIFE  by  James  H.  McConkey 


Seven  Years  of  Hope 

by  Richard  L  Tobin 


She  costs  $5,000,000  a  year  to  operate — less 
than  the  price  of  one  jet  bomber.  More  than 
8,450  major  operations  have  been  performed 
aboard  her  and  some  100,000  persons  treated. 
When  she  goes  to  a  port  she  stays  in  the  harbor 
for  ten  months,  a  symbol  of  America’s  concern 
for  suffering.  She  is  manned  by  men  in  white,  not 
khaki,  and  perhaps  her  greatest  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  the  training  of  3,450  local  doctors  and 
nurses  in  the  latest  techniques — sometimes  50 
years  in  advance  of  theirs.  Her  name  is  the  S.S. 
“Hope,”  (Health  Opportunity  for  People  Ev¬ 
erywhere)  and  in  the  seven  years  she  has  been 
to  sea  she  has  visited  seven  nations  on  three 
continents  and  become  the  most  welcome  ship 
in  the  world. 

Three  years  ago  we  reported  the  amazing 
early  successes  of  the  famed  white  hospital  ship 
which  set  sail  in  1960  for  Indonesia  and  South 
Vietnam.  She  was  then  in  South  America  and, 
at  the  end  of  a  year  when  she  sailed  out  of  a  Peru¬ 
vian  harbor,  40,000  Peruvians  lined  the  shore 
and  cast  flowers  upon  the  water,  most  of  the 
populace  tearful  and  some  of  them  having 
walked  barefoot  for  30  miles  to  give  thanks 
to  their  Yankee  benefactors.  In  seven  years  the 
S.S.  “Hope”  has  become  a  leading  international 
health  organization  which  has  captured  the  im¬ 
agination  of  people  abroad  and  at  home  with 
its  inexhaustible  supply  of  warm,  human  accom¬ 


plishment  and  goodwill.  There  are  many  who 
think  that  the  S.S.  “Hope”  should  be  one  of  a 
fleet  and,  in  fact,  the  ship  is  so  popular  within 
the  medical  profession  that  it  has  a  waiting  list 
of  doctors  (they  serve  in  two-month  shifts — 
for  free).  It  goes  without  saying  that  she  has 
a  waiting  list  of  sufferers  in  every  continent. 

When  the  great  white  ship  arrived  off  Nica¬ 
ragua  last  year,  the  North  Americans  were  not 
greeted  with  enthusiasm.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  considerable  distrust,  condescension,  and 
skeptiscism  until  five  Nicaraguan  doctors  and 
ailing  natives  discovered  that  the  visitors  had 
not  come  to  show  off  but  to  teach.  “Hope”  doc¬ 
tors  immediately  found  local  assets  not  being 
utilized.  A  building  near  the  Leon  hospital  had 
stood  in  disuse  for  years.  Working  closely  with 
Nicaraguan  counterparts,  “Hope”  teams  turned 
it  into  a  bright  new  maternity  ward,  the  coun¬ 
try’s  first.  When  the  good  ship  left  late  last  year, 
the  President  of  Nicaragua  made  a  personal 
visit  and  his  aides  told  “Hope’s”  medical  staff 
that  “with  your  departure  the  people  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  are  losing  their  best  friend,  the  best  mes¬ 
senger  of  goodwill  any  country  ever  sent  us.” 

The  Reverend  Randolph  Hellwig  from  Pen- 
field,  New  York,  chaplain  aboard  the  S.S. 
“Hope,”  believes  that,  because  the  ship  had 
been  at  Nicaragua  for  the  better  part  of  a  year, 
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SEVEN  YEARS  OF  HOPE— continued 


any  feeling  that  Americans  are  only  selfish  and 
grasping  has  been  totally  destroyed.  Dr.  John 
T.  Logue,  from  Columbia,  Missouri,  who  re¬ 
cently  served  aboard  the  “Hope”  in  Corinto, 
said:  “It  is  more  effective  to  take  a  shipload  of 
knowledge  to  foreign  countries  than  it  is  to 
bring  students  to  the  United  States  for  study.” 
Dr.  Walter  C.  Rogers,  chief  of  staff  of  the  S.S. 
“Hope,”  told  a  recent  interviewer: 

“Actually,  if  the  ship  were  simply  a  service 
ship  it  would  not  be  worth  sending  to  any  coun¬ 
try,  because  the  countries  to  which  we  go  have 
such  enormous  problems  of  health  that  a  130- 
bed  hospital  (which  is  our  size)  couldn’t  pos¬ 
sibly,  in  ten  months,  begin  to  dent  the  prob¬ 
lems.  Our  only  hope  is  to  train  people  in  all 
sorts  of  medical  and  paramedical  fields  to  go 
back  and  train  other  people  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try  to  do  better  work,  to  take  more  interest  in 
their  problems,  and  so  on.  The  doctors  we  train, 
the  hospital  sanitary  workers  we  train,  the  die¬ 
ticians,  the  technicians,  the  nurses,  are  all  ca¬ 
pable  of  going  back  into  their  own  community 
and  training  other  people,  and  in  this  way  you 
have  the  typical  stone-in-pond-ripple  effect  of 
constantly  improving  the  health  situation  in  the 
country  to  which  we  go.” 

Her  Latest  (Greatest?)  Success 

The  S.S.  “Hope”  is  now  in  the  midst  of  what 
may  well  be  her  most  successful  mission  to 
date.  One  month  after  she  tied  up  at  Cartagena, 
Columbia,  2,619  patients  had  been  treated 
aboard  and  in  shore  clinics,  “Hope”  surgeons 
had  conducted  160  operations  aboard  and  65 
more  ashore,  and  Colombian  children  had  been 
given  12,300  immunizations  against  polio,  diph¬ 
theria,  tetanus,  and  smallpox.  By  the  end  of  this 
year  at  Cartagena,  the  S.S.  “Hope”  already  a 
No.  1  tourist  attraction,  is  sure  to  break  humani- 
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tarian  records  set  by  her  on  previous  visits  to 
six  other  ports. 

In  an  insane  world  of  idiotic  spending  for 
fratricidal  wars  and  “defense,”  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  expenditures  for  S.S.  “Hope”  have 
lighted  a  tiny,  inexpensive  candle  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  Imagine  America’s  image,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  world’s  health,  if  a  thousand  ships  of 
“Hope”  moved  upon  the  waters  of  the  earth  for 
the  alleviation  of  the  ills  of  mankind.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  peace  in  a  healthy  world  stagger 
the  imagination.  • 

Mr.  Tobin  is  the  managing  editor  of  “ Saturday  Re¬ 
view.”  This  editorial  is  reprinted  with  permission  from 
“Saturday  Review where  it  appeared  July  15,  1967. 

The  following  talking  books,  available  on  loan  from 
your  Regional  Library,  were  written  by  the  founder 
of  HOPE. 

A  SHIP  CALLED  HOPE  TB  1625 

by  William  B.  Walsh,  5R. 

YANQUI,  COME  BACK!  THE  STORY  OF  HOPE 
IN  PERU  TB  1626 

by  William  B.  Walsh,  4R. 


Book  reviews 

ECUMENICAL  REVOLUTION  TB  1806 

by  Robert  McAfee  Brown  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
9R.  Reviewed  by  Clifford  R.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Brown,  professor  of  religion  at  Stanford,  is 
one  of  the  leading  Protestant  exponents  of 
ecumenism.  As  an  observer  at  Vatican  II,  he 
gained  a  deeper  insight  into  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  approach  to  the  subject.  He  had  initially 
intended  to  update  his  half  of  “An  American 
Dialogue”  (published  in  1960),  but  because  of 
Vatican  Council  H,  he  found  the  situation  so 
completely  changed  that  he  wrote  a  totally  new 
book.  This  work  “limits  itself  ...  to  those  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  total  dialogue  that  most  immedi- 


ately  concern  Roman  Catholics  and  Protest¬ 
ants.”  The  threads  of  this  development  within 
both  groups  are  interwoven  to  give  breadth 
rather  than  depth  to  those  “who  would  like  a 
map  of  the  over-all  ecumenical  terrain,  and 
could  profit  by  occasional  suggestions  about 
where  the  more  detailed  section  drawings  can 
be  located.”  The  text  of  the  Vatican  Council 
Decree  on  Ecumenism  and  a  bibliography  are 
appended.  Both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protest¬ 
ant  readers  will  find  this  work  of  great  value 
and  interest.  o 

Mr.  Johnson  is  with  the  City  University  of  New  York. 
Reprinted  by  permission  from  “Library  Journal .”  Copy¬ 
right  ©  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1967. 


THE  CHINESE  LOOKING  GLASS  TB  1795 

by  Dennis  Bloodworth,  read  by  Arnold  Moss, 
12R.  Reviewed  by  Roderick  Cook. 

The  author  of  this  splendid  book  (Far  Eastern 
foreign  correspondent  for  the  London  “Ob¬ 
server”  for  12  years)  explains  that  China,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  greater  antiquity  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  people,  has  always  thought  the  rest 
of  the  world  barbaric,  impertinent,  and  un¬ 
necessary.  It  has  always  wanted  simply  to  exist, 
self-sufficiently,  within  its  natural  boundaries, 
knowing  that  it  is  Best.  And  it  just  doesn’t  care 
if  the  West  thinks  this  is  nonsense. 

Most  of  the  book  is  an  entertaining  account 
of  the  legends,  history,  fortune,  and  character 
of  the  Chinese.  A  lot  of  this  is  funny.  All  of  it 
is  interesting  and  illuminating.  The  author  does 
a  good  job  of  going  backwards  and  forwards 
through  3,000  years  of  history,  to  show  how 
something  a  sage  said  in  A.D.  270  compares 
with  what  the  author’s  Chinese  wife,  or  their 
Chinese  servant,  said  yesterday  in  Singapore. 
(It’s  not  very  different.)  The  backwardness 

Copyright  © 1967 ,  by  Harper's  Magazine,  Inc. 
Reprinted  from  the  September,  1967  issue  of 
“ Harper's  Magazine"  by  Special  Permission. 


and  forwardness  of  the  Chinese  themselves — 
their  mixture  of  sophistication  and  primitivism 
— is  constantly  fascinating.  And  it  is  good  to 
be  reminded  that  by  the  time  Shakespeare  was 
born,  the  Chinese  had  lost  more  culture  than 
we  had  begun  to  find. 

A  lot  of  the  book  involves  stories  of  fan¬ 
tastic  cruelty  and  carnage,  performed  in  the 
name  of  supremacy  and  pride.  But  this  will 
seem  disgusting  and  foreign  only  to  those  who 
have  conveniently  forgotten  the  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  West  in  the  name  of  Christianity, 
for  instance.  The  interesting  and  important 
thing  to  remember  is  that  most  of  the  havoc 
wreaked  by  the  Chinese  was  done  in  China,  on 
themselves.  The  internal  struggles  in  China 
today  seem,  after  reading  this  book,  not  much 
different  from  what  they  have  been  for  3,000 
years,  whether  we  of  the  West  comprehend 
them  or  not. 
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One  of  the  main  things  the  author  wants  to 
show,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  is  how  and  why 
Mao  Tse-tung  seems  to  be  the  natural  leader 
of  the  Chinese  today.  Except  that  he  doesn’t 
get  to  wear  such  pretty  clothes,  he  is  notion  for 
notion,  the  20th-century  counterpart  of  the  old 
Chinese  emperors.  He  has  a  background  of 
great  military  derring-do.  He  writes  books  of 
aphorisms.  (His  are  no  sillier  than  some  of 
the  old  sages.)  In  a  country  that  worships  an¬ 
cient  families,  he  has  set  himself  up  as  Instant 
Ancestor.  His  main  concern,  says  the  author, 
is  to  save  the  national  “face”  and  make  China 
fit  for  the  Chinese  to  live  in  again,  after  two 
centuries  of  humiliation  and  exploitation.  How¬ 
ever  foreign  the  idea  of  communism  may  be  to 
the  democratic  West,  it  is  a  “natural”  for  China, 
and,  once  one  gets  a  clue  to  how  the  Chinese 
figure  it  out,  it  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
“Communism”  that  is  the  bogey  of  the  West.  • 

Mr.  Cook,  who  has  reviewed  books  for  “Harper’s”  for 
several  years,  writes  also  for  the  theater  and  TV. 

BEFORE  THE  GLORY  ENDED  TB  1812 

by  Ursula  Zilinsky,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  10R. 
Reviewed  by  Burke  Wilkinson. 

This  quixotic,  quicksilver,  brilliant,  slightly 
flawed  novel  is  ultimately — in  the  Fitzgerald 
phrase — the  triumph  of  an  attitude.  The  attitude 
is  that  of  the  European  aristocrat — one  part  gal¬ 
lantry,  one  part  understatement  and  one  part  a 
bypassing  of  the  everyday-ness  of  bourgeois  life. 
In  her  first  book,  German-born  Ursula  Zilinsky 
maintains  this  attitude  throughout,  bolstering 
her  point  of  view  with  quotations  from  William 
James.  “The  essence  of  plebianism  .  .  .  is  .  .  . 
the  constant  need  to  animadvert  upon  matters 
which  for  the  aristocratic  temperament  do  not 
exist.  To  ignore,  to  disdain  to  consider,  to  over¬ 
look,  are  the  essence  of  the  ‘gentlemen.’  ” 


The  central  theme  of  “Before  the  Glory 
Ended”  is  the  brotherly  love  of  two  cousins, 
Jean  Riebeck  and  Istvan  Halyi.  Both  are  cavalry 
officers — one  French,  one  Hungarian.  Each  is 
an  exemplar  of  a  dying  tradition — brave,  dash¬ 
ing,  a  little  larger  than  life.  Jean,  with  his  bony 
nose  and  long,  narrow  face,  occupies  stage-cen¬ 
ter  for  most  of  the  time.  When  the  story  opens 
in  1934,  he  has  just  returned  from  Indochina. 
There  is  a  flashback  to  pre-World  War  I  Vienna, 
and  his  childhood  stay  with  his  cousin  in  the 
Halyi  Palace  there.  Then,  for  the  rest  of  the 
tale,  we  trace  their  intertwining  adventures 
through  war  and  uncertain  peace  to  a  climax 
during  the  Hungarian  uprising  in  1956.  Jean 
and  Istvan,  like  Saul  and  Jonathan,  are  lovely 
and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  death  they 
are  not  long  divided. 

Jean,  an  intelligence  officer  from  World  War 
II  on,  has  three  mistresses.  His  intermittent, 
long-time  flame  is  Katalin,  wife  of  an  antique 
French  duke.  Then  he  has  a  brief  affair  with 
starry-eyed  Elizabeth,  his  brother  Robert’s  wife. 
(Although  not  his  brother’s  keeper,  he  seems 
quite  willing  to  keep  his  sister-in-law  until 
boredom  sets  in.)  Finally,  there  is  the  English 
Jenny  (for  Guenevere)  who  turns  out  to  be 
his  true  love  at  last.  But  the  lifelong  bond  is 
with  Istvan,  his  Hungarian  other  self.  Jean  and 
Istvan  are  in  fact  two  sides  of  the  same  fine- 
worn  gold  coin.  Their  relationship  is  the  pro¬ 
pulsion  that  moves  the  intricate  plot  along. 

The  plot  itself  stands  four-square  on  a  quar¬ 
tet  of  cities — Paris,  Vienna,  Budapest  and  Lon¬ 
don.  Each  is  excellently  observed,  especially 
London  in  the  blitz  and  Budapest  in  its  time  of 
terror  and  of  glory.  The  climax  has  both  power 
and  compassion.  Istvan  chooses  to  stay  in  Hun¬ 
gary  and  face  the  iron  embrace  of  the  Russian 
“liberators,”  against  whom  he  has  fought  so 
well.  Jean’s  own  death  is  a  last-page  twist  which 
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shows  how  deftly  the  author  can  wield  the  “main 
gauche”  of  irony.  It  remains  for  a  portly  poet 
who  wanders  cheerfully  through  the  pages,  to 
put  the  seal  on  the  story:  “A  whole  type  is  be¬ 
coming  extinct:  the  romantic  hero.  .  .  .  The 
battle  of  Budapest  will  mark  the  end  of  the 
individual  hero  as  clearly  as  Crecy  marked  the 
end  of  the  knight  in  armor.” 

Throughout,  everyone  acts  in  character.  Serv¬ 
ants  are  terrible  snobs,  and  cooks  are  tyrants 
as  well.  An  English  lord  is  automatically  a  bit 
of  a  buffoon.  All  the  leading  characters  keep 
telling  each  other  they  are  mad — when  their 
actions  are  really  a  sort  of  heightened  good 
sense. 

The  publishers  compare  Ursula  Zilinsky  with 
John  Moore  and  Nancy  Mitford,  but  neither 
comparison  is  particularly  apt.  Her  immediate 
forebears  are,  in  truth,  Kipling  and  the  Baroness 
Orczy.  The  clipped  narrative  skill  is  Kiplinges- 
que;  there  is  a  Pimpernel-like  quality  and  also, 
now  and  then,  a  touch  of  the  no-one-rowed- 
faster-than-our-hero  nonsense  of  the  baroness. 
For  example,  the  Champs  Elysees  has  no  “Ma¬ 
deleine  end”;  even  a  Riebeck  cook  can’t  “make” 
ortolans;  in  England  a  brigadier  is  not  a  general. 

For  the  most  part,  the  author  knows  her  forks 
and  fourrageres.  And  her  over-all  mission  is 
accomplished:  the  special  attitude  of  a  segment 
of  European  aristocracy,  caught  and  embel¬ 
lished  in  its  sunset.  • 

Mr.  Wilkinson  is  the  author  of  “Night  of  the  Short 
Knives ”  and  other  novels  of  adventure.  ©  1967  by 
the  New  York  Times  Company.  Reprinted  with  per¬ 
mission. 

THE  FALL  TB  1738 

by  Albert  Camus,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  3R.  Re¬ 
viewed  by  C.  J.  Rolo. 

“The  Fall”  by  Albert  Camus,  a  much-discussed 
best  seller  in  France,  is  his  first  work  of  fiction 
since  “The  Plague”  (1948);  it  comes  to  us  in 


excellent  translation  by  Justin  O’Brien.  Having 
always  felt  that  Camus’s  potentialities  were 
greater  as  an  artist  than  as  a  philosopher — he 
is  surely  the  most  gifted,  artistically,  of  the 
writers  who  emerged  as  Paris  Mandarins  after 
the  war — I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  “The 
Fall”  is  essentially  a  philosophic  treatise  dressed 
up  in  fictional  trappings.  The  artist,  to  be  sure, 
has  done  his  share  on  the  job  with  enormous 
effectiveness:  he  has  shaped  a  series  of  mono¬ 
logues,  the  most  monotonous  of  literary  forms, 
into  a  story  of  philosophical  suspense  that  is 
brilliantly  written  and  continuously  intriguing. 
However,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  book  are 
ideas  which  are  not  dramatized  but  expounded, 
and  which,  for  the  most  part,  left  me  with  a 
sense  of  “deja  vu.” 

Guilt  and  the  Outsider 

The  narrator — a  Frenchman  named  Clam- 
ence  who  is  forcing  his  personal  history  on  a 
compatriot,  buttonholed  in  an  underworld  bar 
in  Amsterdam — is  that  now  familiar  type,  the 
Outsider.  A  few  years  earlier,  Clamence  relates, 
he  was  a  Parisian  lawyer  well  known  for  spe¬ 
cializing  in  “noble  cases” — a  success  in  every 
department  of  life,  including  philandering,  and 
a  man  in  harmony  with  his  conscience.  One 
night  he  heard  laughter  behind  his  back — but 
no  one  was  there;  and  presently  he  began  to 
feel  that  it  was  the  world  which  was  laughing 
at  him.  The  experiences  he  proceeds  to  de¬ 
scribe  reflect  the  classic  crisis  of  the  Outsider: 
the  gradual  awakening  to  self-knowledge  and  to 
lucid  confrontation  of  the  human  condition, 
which  brings  with  it  a  shattering  awareness  of 
self-deceptions  and  guilt.  Clamence  was  espe¬ 
cially  haunted  by  the  memory,  previously  sup¬ 
pressed,  that  he  did  not  go  to  the  rescue  of  a 
girl  who  threw  herself  into  the  Seine.  He  be¬ 
came  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  “people 
hasten  to  judge  in  order  not  be  judged  them¬ 
selves,”  and  he  concluded  that,  since  no  man 
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is  innocent,  judgments  made  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  righteousness  are  a  fraud. 

To  live  “in  the  realm  of  truth,”  Clamence 
discovered,  was  intolerable.  The  “solution”  he 
finally  found  was  to  become  what  he  calls  a 
“judge-penitent.”  He  has  regained  his  sense  of 
superiority  and  is  able  to  indulge  his  need  to 
dominate  by  going  around  confessing  that  he 
is  the  lowest  of  low,  thereby  provoking  his  lis¬ 
tener’s  into  judging  and  abasing  themselves. 
The  denouement  is  full  of  paradox,  and  its 
meanings  are  not  altogether  clear.  One  of  the 
morals  of  the  fable  would  seem  to  be  that  mod¬ 
ern  man,  when  he  sees  through  his  comforting 
illusions,  cannot  recapture  “the  holy  innocence 
of  those  who  forgive  themselves”;  he  can  only 
reconcile  himself  to  life  by  wallowing  in  the 
knowledge  that  guilt  is  universal  and  by  per¬ 
petually  reminding  himself  that  all  man-made 
judgments  are  arbitrary  and  absurd. 

“The  Fall”  mordantly  expressed  Camus’s 
aversion  for  hypocrisy  and  self-righteousness, 
and  to  that  extent  its  thought  is  exhilarating. 
But  in  the  supposed  tough-mindedness  of 
Camus  and  of  the  Paris  Existentialists,  there 
is  an  irritating  streak  of  sentimentality  in  rev¬ 
erse:  a  sort  of  philosophic  “nostalgie  de  la  boue” 
which  leads  them,  at  times,  to  mistake  for  lu¬ 
cidity  the  compulsion  to  believe  that  only  that 
which  is  unbearable  can  be  true.  • 

Mr.  Rolo  was  formerly  the  editor  of  the  “Reader’s 
Choice”  book  review  column  in  “ The  Atlantic.”  (c) 
1957,  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Company.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 

IT’S  ALL  NEWS  TO  ME  TB  1809 

by  Bob  Considine,  read  by  Buckley  Kozlow, 
12R.  Reviewed  by  Gerald  W.  Johnson. 

Robert  B.  Considine  is  very  nearly  the  perfect 
example  of  the  straight  reporter  totally  con- 
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cemed  with  the  event,  not  with  its  significance. 
Considine  falls  short  of  perfection  because  na¬ 
ture  seems  to  have  left  out  of  his  composition 
the  strong  tincture  of  corrosive  sublimate  req¬ 
uisite  to  the  making  of  the  complete  cynic.  He 
is  not  merely  tolerant  of  the  human  race,  he 
finds  it  amusing,  amazing,  and  not  infrequently 
attractive;  and  this  defect  in  his  otherwise  per¬ 
fect  mirror-image  of  William  Randolph  Hearst 
is  precisely  what  makes  Considine  himself 
amusing  and  attractive. 


The  straight  reporter,  in  the  jargon  of  news- 
paperdom,  is  identifiable  by  these  qualities: 
high  skill  and  terrific  energy  both  applied  to 
recording  indifferently  the  trivial  affairs  of 
third-rate  people  or  occurrences  of  high  im¬ 
portance.  When  exceptional  talent  lifts  one  into 
the  higher  echelons,  as  Considine  was  lifted,  the 
persons  with  whom  he  deals  are  progressively 
more  important  until  at  the  very  top  his  em¬ 
ployers  do  not  waste  his  time  on  anyone  less 
celebrated  than  a  Pope  or  a  murderess.  Consi¬ 
dine  stood  by  at  the  deaths  of  John  XXIII  and 
Ruth  Snyder,  and  his  accounts  of  the  two  events 
are  equally  dramatic. 


This  cast  of  characters  makes  his  deposition 
— it  is  just  that,  it  is  not  an  autobiography — 
considerably  less  than  a  history  of  his  own 
times,  except  in  one  respect,  to  wit,  its  portrayal 
of  the  gaudiness  of  the  first  half  of  the  20th 
century.  In  that  it  is  superb  and  who  is  to  deny 
that  its  gaudiness  is  one  facet  of  its  history? 

Thus  Toots  Shor  gets  considerably  more  at¬ 
tention  than  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  Duke 
of  Windsor  more  than  Winston  Churchill  and, 
naturally,  MacArthur  more  than  Nimitz,  Ei¬ 
senhower,  Marshall,  or  King.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  this  makes  for  readability,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  it  produces  a  nugget  that  ought  to 
be  enshrined  in  history,  as,  for  instance,  when 
Toots  Shor,  hearing  that  a  friend  was  in  dire 
straits,  prayed  for  him  successively  in  a  Cath¬ 
olic  cathedral,  an  Episcopal  church,  and  a 
Jewish  synagogue.  “I  touched  all  bases,”  was 
Toots’  adequate  explanation. 

The  Golden  Glow  of  Nostalgia 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  reader  who  has 
accumulated  fewer  than  Bob  Considine’s  60 
years  this  has  a  drawback.  He  began  as  a  sports 
writer  for  Washington  newspapers,  covering 
first  tennis,  then  baseball,  then  football,  and 
so  on.  Those  days  have  a  golden  glow  in  his 
mind,  so  his  opening  section,  while  it  may  af¬ 
ford  a  nostalgic  pleasure  to  graybeards,  to  the 
modern  generation  might  as  well  be  written 
in  Hittite.  Reputations  achieved  muscularly  are 
evanescent.  Babe  Ruth  will  be  faintly  remem¬ 
bered  until  someone  hits  61  homers  in  154 
games — Maris  has  already  done  it  in  162 
games.  The  name  of  Tilden  is  still  luminescent, 
but  Little  Bill  Johnston,  Earl  Sande,  and  Tony 
Galento  are,  to  the  half  of  the  population  un¬ 
der  thirty  years  old,  almost  as  one  with  Tiglath- 
Pileser  II,  of  whose  existence  we  are  aware  only 
because  there  was  a  Tiglath-Pileser  III. 

But  once  past  the  sports  section  even  the 


younger  reader  will  find  the  interest  picking  up 
as  Considine  begins  dealing  with  people  whose 
activities  had  a  wider  significance.  He  started 
his  career  working  for  two  of  the  more  striking 
figures  in  newspaper  history,  wild  Ned  McLean 
and  redoubtable  Cissy  Patterson.  Not  much  is 
said  about  McLean,  but  the  picture  of  Cissy 
is  memorable.  She  once  recommended  Consi¬ 
dine  to  a  prospective  employer  as  “my  illegi¬ 
timate  son  by  Calvin  Coolidge.”  The  eccentric 
will  by  which  she  “made  instant  millionaires” 
of  seven  employes  to  whom  she  left  the  Wash¬ 
ington  “Herald”  and  who  promptly  sold  it  to 
McCormick,  is  discussed  in  fascinating  detail. 

Cissy  was  nobody  of  earth-shaking  impor¬ 
tance,  but  she  did  have  color,  lurid,  yet  un¬ 
doubtedly  strong.  Her  mastery  of  effective  vitu¬ 
peration  had  been  seldom  rivaled  and  never 
excelled  in  American  journalism  since  the  dia¬ 
tribes  of  Fenno  and  Freneau.  Pegler,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  never  in  her  class;  he  could  only 
swear,  but  Cissy  could  curse,  and  therefore 
could  frighten  where  the  others  could  only  in¬ 
furiate. 

Versatile,  Civilized,  Romantic 

As  time  passed,  Considine  developed  more 
and  more  sidelines — “moonlighting,”  he  calls 
it — movies,  radio,  television,  ghost-writing,  and 
achieved  some  success  in  all.  He  ruefully  ad¬ 
mits  to  some  ghastly  flops,  and  intimates  that 
they  were  more  spectacular  than  the  succeses, 
but  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  outside  observers, 
who  agree  that  he  starred  in  all  his  various 
lines. 

One  reason  for  this  high  opinion  among 
those  who  know  is  that  Bob  Considine  has 
remained  a  relatively  civilized  man  while  prac¬ 
tising  four  of  the  most  uncivil  trades  known  to 
man — ghosting,  journalism,  radio,  and  televi¬ 
sion.  In  that  order  each  of  these  has  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  developing  venom  in  the  practitioner  as 
readily  as  egotism  is  developed  in  actors  and 
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politicians.  Yet  after  nearly  forty  years’  con¬ 
tinuous  participation  in  these  activities,  Con- 
sidine  remains  bland  and  urbane.  The  adjec¬ 
tives  are  not  carelessly  chosen.  Blandness  and 
urbanity  are  surface  qualities.  Considine,  as  a 
man  of  strong  opinions,  undoubtedly  cherishes 
hates,  probably  in  wide  variety.  But  he  cher¬ 
ishes,  he  does  not  flourish  them,  and  that  atti¬ 
tude  commands  the  respect  of  all  who  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  maintain. 

Of  course,  he  is  incurably  romantic  about 
news  reporting,  but  what  of  that?  Those  who 
aren’t  go  haywire,  or  into  advertising.  • 

Mr.  Johnson,  historian  and  journalist,  is  the  author  of 
“ Hod-Carrier ;  Notes  of  a  Laborer  on  an  Unfinished 
Cathedral”  From  “Book  Week,”  ©  1967,  World 
Journal  Tribune,  Inc.,  reprinted  with  permission. 

RiCKENBACKER  TB  1839 

by  Edward  V.  Rickenbacker,  read  by  Buckley 
Kozlow,  12R.  Reviewed  by  Ernest  K.  Gann. 

Few  characters  in  history  could  boast  lives  as 
fabulously  adventurous  as  that  of  Edward  V. 
Rickenbacker.  Not  even  the  wildest  and  most  na¬ 
ive  television  series  would  dare  present  its  hero  as 
such  a  successful  professional  racing-car  driver 
that  he  finally  buys  the  Indianapolis  Speedway, 
and  in  the  following  episode  have  him,  while 
flying  his  Nieuport  and  his  Spad  in  World  War 
I,  become  the  American  “Ace  of  Aces.”  Next? 
Among  other  boons  his  grateful  nation  awards 
him  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  Finale? 
Not  by  a  long  deflection  shot. 

During  subsequent  episodes  he  is  seriously 
considered  as  a  Presidential  candidate;  he  de¬ 
signs  and  produces  his  own  line  of  automobiles; 
he  starts  an  airline  that  becomes  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest.  And  to  fulfill  this  intermediate 
role  he  becomes  a  tycoon  in  the  most  swash¬ 
buckling  tradition. 


Next  incident:  a  frightful  airliner  crash  in 
which  the  hero  is  one  of  the  few  survivors.  Not 
enough  drama?  After  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
sends  him  all  over  the  world  on  highly  secret 
and  important  missions. 

“Let  us,”  Rickenbacker  concludes  his  mem¬ 
oirs,  “pray  every  night  for  the  strength  and 
guidance  to  inspire  in  others  the  gratitude,  the 
love,  the  dedication  that  we  owe  our  beloved 
country  for  the  sake  of  our  posterity. 

“Then,  and  only  then,  can  we  say  when  the 
candle  of  life  burns  low — Thank  God,  I  have 
given  my  best  to  the  land  that  has  given  so 
much  to  me.” 

Faith  and  a  Will  for  Survival 

By  the  time  he  was  25  Eddie  Rickenbacker 
was  a  famous  personage,  and  he  saw  to  it  his 
candle  of  notoriety  was  never  allowed  even  to 
flicker,  much  less  burn  low.  While  he  was  about 
it  he  picked  up  a  fortune,  which  is  perhaps  why 
the  latter  half  of  his  autobiography  reads  like 
a  dictate  sent  down  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Rickenbacker  asks  mercy  of  no  one 
save  God  nor,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  admoni¬ 
tions,  has  he  ever  been  a  particularly  tender  or 
compassionate  man  himself.  Probably  if  he  had 
been  this  book  would  never  have  been  written, 
for  he  has  the  true  fighter’s  ruthless  will  for  sur¬ 
vival.  On  the  race  tracks  his  comrades  were 
killed  one  after  the  other.  Rickenbacker  sur¬ 
vived.  In  the  air  fighting  over  France,  which 
included  go-arounds  with  von  Richthofen’s  red¬ 
nosed  Fokkers,  Rickenbacker  scored  26  vic¬ 
tories — and  survived.  These  two  hazard  areas 
were  of  his  own  choosing  so  we  may  reasonably 
assume  that  his  iron  dedication  to  the  task  at 
hand  and  physical  adroitness  may  have  ac¬ 
counted  for  his  success. 

A  man  who  flew  with  Rickenbacker  once 
confided  in  me,  “Rick  wasn’t  any  better  pilot 
or  better  shot  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  He 
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was  just  better  at  both  when  someone  was  shoot¬ 
ing  at  him!” 

Yet  God,  fate,  and  several  other  extraordi¬ 
narily  powerful  elements  were  working  over¬ 
time  in  Rickenbacker’s  behalf  when  one  of  his 
own  airliners  crashed  near  Atlanta.  Then  he 
had  no  better  chance  of  survival  than  any  of 
the  other  passengers.  After  lying  upon  the  body 
of  the  dead  steward  for  most  of  the  night,  soaked 
in  gore  and  high  octane  gasoline,  in  agony  from 
his  own  very  grievous  injuries,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  his  belief  in  divine  assistance  became  fixed. 

Men  who  have  often  felt  death’s  cold  breath 
establish  a  special  rapport  with  their  maker. 
Only  20  months  passed  before  Rickenbacker 
again  found  it  necessary  to  call  upon  his  faith¬ 
ful  friend  for  immediate  assistance  since  he  and 
seven  companions  were  dying  of  thirst  and  star¬ 
vation  while  drifting  in  life  rafts  on  the  lonely 
Pacific.  At  last,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  fervent 
prayers,  it  rained  and  they  drank.  And  when 
despair  had  nearly  overwhelmed  them  a  seagull 
alighted  on  Rickenbacker’s  hat  and  they  ate. 
Agnostics  who  have  a  way  of  avoiding  true 
hazard  themselves  may  quickly  catalogue  such 
events  as  coincidence.  They  had  better  not  voice 
their  opinions  to  Captain  Eddie  or  he  will  let 
them  have  a  burst  of  fire  and  brimstone  right 
in  their  empennages. 

A  Memorable  Personal  History 

His  book  is  fittingly  produced  to  take  its  place 
among  the  personal  histories  of  great  Amer¬ 
icans.  Perhaps  Rickenbacker  had  just  this  in 
mind  when  he  spent  so  much  verbiage  on  na¬ 
tional  policies  and  politics,  which  are  here  ir¬ 
relevant,  and  on  aviation  financial  manipula¬ 
tions,  which  belong  in  the  dreariest  sections  of 
the  “Wall  Street  Journal.”  He  might  also  have 
omitted  the  too  many  details  surrounding  his 
family  for  they  clog  the  pace  of  the  work.  We 
want  our  Galahads  sword-clean  and  unencum¬ 
bered  with  sentimentalities  known  to  ordinary 


men.  Legendaries  must  speak  to  us  from  lonely 
heights  if  they  are  to  thrill  and  inspire  us  and 
cause  us  to  keep  them  where  they  have  fought 
to  stand. 

Fortunately,  Rickenbacker  has  obeyed  this 
rule  throughout  the  major  parts  of  his  book 
and  has  thus  produced  a  memorable  work.  .  .  . 

• 

Mr.  Gann  is  the  author  of  many  hooks  with  aviation 
backgrounds,  among  them,  “ The  High  and  the 
Mighty ”  and  “ In  the  Company  of  Eagles”  This  re¬ 
view  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  ‘‘Saturday  Re¬ 
view,”  where  it  appeared  October  14,  1967. 

WHEN  SHE  WAS  GOOD  TB  1851 

by  Philip  Roth,  read  by  Norman  Rose,  7R. 
Reviewed  by  Wilfrid  Sheed. 

There  has  been  a  notable  shortage  or  shrinkage 
of  Wasp  [white  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant]  novels 
lately.  You  still  get  the  neutral  ones  which  are 
white-Protestant  by  default,  but  few  novels 
soaked  to  the  marrow  in  white-Protestant  cul¬ 
ture;  novels  crawling  and  pungent  like  the  work 
of  Malamud  or  Baldwin,  as  opposed  to  odor- 
free  and  sclerotic  novels  by  O’Hara  and  Auchin- 
closs.  (No  criticism  of  the  authors  intended,  of 
course,  they  can  only  write  what’s  there.) 
“When  She  Was  Good”  suggests  that  when  such 
a  novel  is  written,  it  may  well  be  written  by  a 
Jew:  not  because  Jews  are  the  only  people  who 
still  believe  in  the  high-strung,  socially  impacted 
novel  (it  only  seems  like  that)  but  because  it 
takes  someone  with  a  lingering  sense  of  com¬ 
munity  to  discern  one  at  all  among  latterday 
Wasps. 

The  white  Protestant,  by  now,  has  no  accent, 
no  specific  forms.  He  is  the  man  in  the  TV 
series  and  the  clothing  ads:  in  short,  what  is 
left  when  you  subtract  everything  else.  It  takes 
an  outsider  to  invest  him  with  characteristics, 
tribal  or  geophysical.  To  a  point,  what  Philip 
Roth  has  done  is  simply  to  superimpose  his 
own  sense  of  social  textures  onto  his  Lutheran 
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characters,  making  them  just  like  Jews  only 
duller  (a  sociological  insight  which  might  just 
stand  up).  But  he  has  also  picked  up  some  real 
traces  of  the  Sherwood  Anderson  Midwest,  dat¬ 
ing  from  the  days  when  Wasps  were  Wasps, 
and  shown  it  in  full  disintegration  through  the 
thirties  and  forties.  His  novel  is  thus  an  odd 
mixture  of  painstaking  social  observation  and 
private  leftovers. 

The  Old  Family  Melodrama 

To  get  his  story  right,  he  has  adopted  a  form 
suitable  to  the  period:  the  form  of  the  old  fam¬ 
ily  melodrama.  This  does  not  make  his  work 
any  easier.  Of  all  the  dead  novel  forms,  this 
is  surely  the  deadest.  The  changing  seasons, 
nursery  to  prom  to  wedding — we  have  made 
that  trek  once  too  often;  the  slow  build-up  to 
some  moral  dilemma  Rose  Franzblau  could 
solve  in  a  twinkling;  the  compulsory  nostalgia 
for  some  nondescript  village  set  in  dazzling 
novelist’s  countryside.  We  can’t  go  home  to  all 
that. 

Yet  the  form  is  proper  to  what  Roth  is  doing; 
one  cannot  get  at  these  people  through  a  pop 
sensibility.  They  are,  or  were,  stubbornly  linear, 
1-2-3  folk  who  used  to  plan  their  lives  precisely 
on  the  lines  of  old-fashioned  novels,  recording 
their  beginnings,  middles  and  ends  in  the  good 
book  just  the  way  Louis  Bromfield  used  to.  If 
you  are  going  to  handle  these  types  at  all,  you 
have  to  do  it  on  their  terms  (which  may  be 
why  no  one  wants  to  handle  them  at  all  these 
days). 

However,  “When  She  Was  Good”  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  a  period  piece.  Roth  has  added  a  coat  of 
psychologizing  to  the  old  structure.  The  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  story  is  a  man  called  Willard 
Carroll,  who  shelters  people  from  life,  a  slightly 
stock  creation,  Mary  Worth  as  played  by  Spen¬ 
cer  Tracy.  It  seems  that  Willard’s  sister  was  a 
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defective;  and  when  he  discovers,  age  seven, 
that  neither  his  wishes  nor  an  Indian  crone’s 
magic  roots  are  going  to  make  her  any  better 
he  concludes  that  God  is  deaf,  that  everyone  is 
fundamentally  helpless  and  that  the  best  thing 
is  to  hack  along  quietly,  keeping  mischief  to  a 
minimum.  This  conclusion  has  disastrous  ef¬ 
fects  all  down  the  line — through  a  wistful 
daughter  and  feckless,  boozy  son-in-law  to  a 
hysterical  granddaughter,  who  forms  the  book’s 
centerpiece. . . . 

An  Important,  Serious  Writer 

Roth  obviously  has  been  faced  with  a  choice: 
to  become  ever  more  the  patter-man,  or  to  head 
off  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  tempting  to 
applaud  his  decision  to  take  the  high  road  for 
its  simple  loftiness,  but  perhaps  this  would  be 
premature.  His  best  scenes  are  still  his  lightest, 
the  ones  you  aren’t  looking  for;  the  strong  ones 
often  sweat  and  strain  and  get  nowhere.  Some¬ 
times  he  sets  up  a  scene  beautifully,  using  one 
tone,  and  then  manhandles  it  with  another.  He 
is  surely  right  to  go  ahead  with  his  somber  ma¬ 
terial,  but  it  might  pay  him  to  take  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  it  a  little  more  lightly. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  “When  She  Was  Good,”  both  in  its  sus¬ 
tained  theme  and  its  detail  work,  is  a  step  in 
class  above  most  recent  novels:  up  on  the  ledge, 
in  fact,  where  stringent  standards  set  in.  Roth 
is  a  serious  writer,  willing  to  turn  his  face 
against  fashion  and  the  expected,  and  to  take 
improbable  chances.  It  requires  a  bit  more — 
an  eccentric  dedication,  a  functioning  nostalgia 
and  a  wayward  point  of  view.  For  these,  and 
one  or  two  other  reasons,  Roth  is  one  of  our 
few  important  writers  concerning  whose  future 
it  is  possible  to  feel  anything  like  real  curiosity. 

• 

Mr.  Sheed  is  a  novelist.  ©  1967  by  the  New  York 
Times  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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The  following  talking  books  were  recently 
recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City,  and  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  They  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  your  Regional  Library. 
For  the  address  of  your  Regional  Library, 
consult  pages  98-101  of  “Talking  Books, 
Adult,  1966-1967." 

NONFICTION 

ACROSS  THE  OLYMPIC  MOUNTAINS;  THE 
PRESS  EXPEDITION,  1889-90  TB  1855 

by  Robert  L.  Wood,  read  by  Robert  Donley, 
6R.  AFB 

■  In  1899-90  a  Seattle  newspaper,  the 
“Press,”  sponsored  the  first  exploring  ex¬ 
pedition  to  cross  the  Olympic  Mountains.  The 
feat  is  reconstructed  in  this  factual  but  color¬ 
ful  and  exciting  account,  much  of  it  drawn 
from  the  journals  of  two  of  the  explorers. 
With  more  confidence  and  energy  than  knowl¬ 
edge  and  equipment,  the  men  braved  the 
unknown  territory  at  the  worst  time  of  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  bad  year  and  overcame  all  diffi¬ 
culties  to  emerge  triumphant  after  a  trip  of 
nearly  six  months.  This  is  an  engrossing  piece 
of  Americana. 

BEYOND  OUR  SELVES  TB  1830 

by  Catherine  Wood  Marshall,  read  by  Julie 
Shaw,  7R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  The  widow  of  Peter  Marshall  demonstrates 
her  joyous  conviction  that  nothing  is  hope¬ 
less  if  only  man  yields  his  will  to  God.  She 
includes  some  autobiographical  material  and 
cites  many  case  histories,  with  attention  to 
the  subject  of  spiritual  healing.  The  emphasis 
throughout  is  on  the  spiritual  rather  than  the 
material  or  the  emotional. 


CRUCIBLES:  THE  STORY  OF  CHEMISTRY 
FROM  ANCIENT  ALCHEMY  TO  NUCLEAR 
FISSION  TB  1810 

by  Bernard  Jaffe,  read  by  Donald  Hotaling, 
8R.  AFB 

■  The  development  of  chemistry,  from  al¬ 
chemy  to  nuclear  fission,  is  excitingly  told 
through  the  lives  of  the  great  discoverers. 
These  include  Priestley,  Lavoisier,  Mendeleev, 
the  Curies,  and  the  atomic  scientists  of  World 
War  II,  along  with  others  somewhat  less 
known.  The  standard  work  is  abridged  and 
revised  by  the  author  for  this  edition. 

THE  ECUMENICAL  REVOLUTION: 

AN  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  CATHOLIC- 
PROTESTANT  DIALOGUE  TB  1806 

by  Robert  McAfee  Brown,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
9R.  AFB 

H  A  noted  Protestant  observer  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  religious  scene  reports  on  the 
ecumenical  movement  in  both  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism,  with  special  emphasis  on 
Vatican  II.  Other  ecumenical  events  of  the 
past  decade  are  included,  with  a  comment 
on  the  Jewish  response  to  them. 


THE  ECUMENICAL  REVOLUTION  is  re¬ 
viewed  on  page  182. 


EDISON;  A  BIOGRAPHY  TB  1818 

by  Matthew  Josephson,  read  by  Donald  Ho¬ 
taling,  15R.  AFB 

□  In  a  full-length,  detailed  biography  of  the 
famous  inventor,  the  author  presents  a  real¬ 
istic  picture  of  Edison  the  man.  He  tells  the 
family  story,  beginning  before  Thomas  Alva 
was  born,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  the 
sociological  changes  wrought  by  practical 
discoveries  which  were  the  beginning  of 
some  of  today’s  biggest  industries.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  dignified,  objective,  and  sprinkled 
with  bits  of  humor  and  drama. 
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FLAGSTAD;  A  PERSONAL  MEMOIR  TB  1816 

by  Edwin  McArthur,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
8R.  AFB 

n  Not  a  biography  but  a  portrait  of  the  great 
Norwegian  soprano  as  she  was  revealed  to 
the  author,  who  was  her  accompanist  and 
secretary  for  many  years.  In  his  attempt  to 
show  the  real  Flagstad  and  clarify  her  con¬ 
troversial  role  in  World  War  II,  he  brings  out 
the  contradictory  aspects  of  her  character 
which  made  up  “a  complex  individual — sweet 
and  bitter  .  .  .  but  above  all  a  true  personifi¬ 
cation  of  uncompromising  integrity.” 


THE  GOODBYE  LAND  TB  1833 

by  Jose  Yglesias,  read  by  Jose  Yglesias,  4R. 
AFB 

■  Galicia  is  a  poor  province  of  Spain,  and 
its  natives  are  joked  about  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  author  tells  of  his  pilgrimage 
there  to  discover  what  he  could  of  his  father's 
background  and  of  the  numerous  cousins 
whom  he  came  to  love  as  he  pieced  together 
the  family  history. 


THE  GREAT  SINGERS;  FROM  THE  DAWN  OF 
OPERA  TO  OUR  OWN  TIME  TB  1825 

by  Henry  Pleasants,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt,  4R. 
AFB 

■  Over  one  hundred  of  the  foremost  opera 
singers  are  sketched  in  this  analysis  of  their 
influence  on  the  development  of  opera.  They 
range  from  the  “castrati”  to  Marian  Ander¬ 
son  and  Kirsten  Flagstad.  The  very  readable 
treatment,  with  musical  examples  and  quota¬ 
tions  from  contemporary  critics,  should  have 
great  appeal  for  any  opera  fan. 
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THE  GREATEST  BOOK  EVER  WRITTEN;  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT  STORY  TB  1794 

by  Fulton  Oursler,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  11R. 
APH 

■  In  this  popular  version  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  author  retells  the  familiar  stories 
with  a  fine  imaginative  sweep,  as  well  as 
with  simplicity  and  unpretentiousness.  The 
absence  of  critical  discussion,  moral  judg¬ 
ment,  and  theological  bias  makes  the  book 
suitable  for  readers  of  any  faith  who  may 
find  the  Bible  difficult. 

THE  GREATEST  FAITH  EVER  KNOWN;  THE 
STORY  OF  THE  MEN  WHO  FIRST  SPREAD 
THE  RELIGION  OF  JESUS  AND  OF  THE 
MOMENTOUS  TIMES  IN  WHICH  THEY 
LIVED  TB  1843 

by  Fulton  Oursler  and  April  Oursler  Arm¬ 
strong,  read  by  Andy  Chappell,  10R.  APH 
(Re-recording) 

■  The  story  of  the  Apostles  is  told  with  con¬ 
vincing  simplicity  and  strict  adherence  to  the 
Biblical  account  and  its  traditional  interpre¬ 
tation.  This  is  the  third  in  the  long-popular 
trilogy,  which  includes  “The  Greatest  Story 
Ever  Told”  (TB  1714)  and  “The  Greatest 
Book  Ever  Written”  (TB  1794). 

HOW  TO  ENJOY  THIS  MOMENT  TB  1895 

by  Samuel  M.  Silver,  read  by  William  Gladden, 
6R.  APH 

■  Rabbi  Silver’s  positive  philosophy  is  di¬ 
rected  not  so  much  toward  finding  happiness 
as  toward  overcoming  depression,  discour¬ 
agement,  and  confusion.  His  advice  is  simple 
but  forceful:  Concentrate  on  pleasant  and 
meaningful  memories;  find  peace  in  music, 
art,  poetry,  nature,  and  God;  enjoy  the  small 
happenings  of  the  day.  Though  the  book  is 
nonsectarian,  references  to  the  philosophy  of 
Judaism  add  to  its  meaning  and  value  for  the 
non-Jewish  reader.  The  optimism  expressed 
is  truly  inspirational. 


t 


IT'S  ALL  NEWS  TO  ME;  A  REPORTER’S 
DEPOSITION  TB  1809 

by  Robert  Bernard  Considine,  read  by  Buck- 
ley  Kozlow,  12R.  AFB 

■  Thirty  years  of  objective  reporting  of  ma¬ 
jor  news  events  are  set  forth  in  anecdotal, 
rather  than  autobiographical,  style.  The  open¬ 
ing  section,  with  its  nostalgic  recall  of  the 
author's  days  as  a  sports  writer,  is  followed 
by  more  serious  accounts,  some  of  them 
painfully  clinical.  The  net  effect  is  a  realistic 
picture  of  a  journalist’s  life. 


IT'S  ALL  NEWS  TO  ME  is  reviewed  on  page 
186. 


JOCKO  TB  1807 

by  Jocko  Conlan,  read  by  Leon  Janney,  6R. 
AFB 

■  A  retired  baseball  umpire  recalls  his  25 
years  with  the  National  League  in  an  easy  style 
that  embraces  many  unfamiliar  anecdotes. 
By  turns  salty,  nostalgic,  jocular,  egotistical, 
shrewd,  and  autocratic,  the  old  Irishman  is 
an  effective  storyteller.  For  young  adults. 


LOVE  AND  THE  FACTS  OF  LIFE  TB  1913 

by  Evelyn  Ruth  Millis  Duvall,  read  by  Mitzi 
Friedlander,  8R.  APH 

■  With  a  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  today's 
teen-agers,  the  author  frankly  and  realistically 
investigates  most  areas  which  bear  directly 
or  indirectly  on  sex  problems  and  questions 
which  teen-agers  may  encounter. 

McCALL'S  GUIDE  TO  TEEN-AGE  BEAUTY  AND 
GLAMOUR  TB  1928 

by  Elisabeth  Keiffer,  read  by  Mitzi  Fried¬ 
lander,  3R.  APH 

■  Adolescent  girls  are  offered  encouraging 
advice  on  self-improvement.  Topics  covered 
include  health  and  diet,  good  grooming  and 
cosmetics,  clothes,  dating,  personal  and  fam¬ 
ily  relationships,  manners,  and  personality. 

MOTHERS  AND  DAUGHTERS;  A  LIFELONG 
RELATIONSHIP  TB  1832 

by  Edith  Glicksman  Neisser,  read  by  Eugenia 
Rawls,  9R.  AFB 

■  Recognition  of  the  fundamental  nature  of 
the  relationship  between  the  generations  and 
its  influence  on  a  woman’s  entire  life  is  cen¬ 
tral  to  this  study,  which  covers  every  stage 
of  the  mother's  role  from  the  prenatal  on¬ 
ward,  as  well  as  of  the  daughter's.  Many 
pertinent  examples  enliven  the  book,  making 
it  of  interest  even  to  daughter-less  women. 

MOZART  TB  1871 

by  Marcia  Gluck  Davenport,  read  by  Ken 
Meeker,  9R,  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  Widely  praised  when  it  first  appeared  and 
still  a  standard  work,  this  biography  of  an 
extraordinary  personality  is  authentic  and,  at 
the  same  time,  lively  and  entertaining.  The 
author  presents  the  man  as  she  sees  him, 
and  her  admiration  and  enthusiasm  are  ob¬ 
vious,  so  that  the  child  prodigy  who  devel¬ 
oped  into  an  adult  genius  becomes  absorb¬ 
ingly  real. 
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MUSIC  FROM  INSIDE  OUT  TB  1824 

by  Ned  Rorem,  read  by  Norman  Rose,  3R. 
AFB 

■  Variations  on  many  themes  of  contempo¬ 
rary  culture,  by  a  versatile  composer  and 
accompanist  especially  known  for  his  songs. 
An  enemy  of  generalizations,  he  demolishes 
a  host  of  timeworn  shibboleths,  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  notions  about  “modern”  and  “class¬ 
ical”  art,  and  poses  some  difficult  questions 
to  which  only  suggestions  of  answers  are 
made.  (In  container  with:  The  Wheel  of  For¬ 
tune  by  Piaf) 

MY  FRIENDS,  THE  WILD 
CHIMPANZEES  TB  1909 

by  Jane  van  Lawick-Goodall,  read  by  Mitzi 
Friedlander,  3R.  APH 

■  The  author  spent  four  years  in  a  game 
reserve  bordering  Lake  Tanganyika,  observ¬ 
ing  wild  chimpanzees  which  her  husband 
photographed.  She  was  the  first  person  to 
see  the  chimpanzees  eating  meat,  and  the 
first  to  discover  that  they  not  only  use  simple 
tools  but  contrive  them  (for  example,  cutting 
a  long  blade  of  grass  to  fish  for  termites  in 
nests).  In  the  course  of  her  experiments  she 
came  to  know  many  of  the  chimps  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  gave  them  appropriate  nick¬ 
names.  This  enjoyable  account  combines 
pleasure  and  information. 

OPERA  THEMES  AND  PLOTS  TB  298 

by  Rudolph  Fellner,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
9R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  Both  novice  and  expert  will  find  this 
volume  a  valuable  aid  to  listening  to  opera 
in  the  theater  or  in  recorded  form.  The  stories 
of  32  of  the  best  known  are  retold  simply, 
but  with  a  maximum  of  information,  and  pre¬ 
sented  along  with  the  musical  themes  of  the 
arias  and  duets. 
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THE  OTHER  FLORIDA  TB  1924 

by  Gloria  Jahoda,  read  by  Julie  Shaw,  9R. 

APH 

■  In  the  summer  of  1963  the  author  and  her 
husband  drove  to  Tallahassee,  where  he  had 
been  appointed  professor  of  library  science 
at  Florida  State  University.  Nearly  200  miles 
from  the  nearest  big  city,  Tallahassee  was 
not  to  be  found  in  tourist  guides  and  the 
whole  region  seemed  remote  from  such  fa¬ 
mous  spots  as  Daytona  Beach.  In  her  ex¬ 
plorations  Mrs.  Jahoda  found  a  country  of 
colorful  personalities,  new  plants,  birds,  and 
animals,  and  indigenous  folklore.  She  de¬ 
scribes  its  many  and  varied  aspects,  its  past 
history,  and  its  current  problems  with  sym¬ 
pathy  and  with  a  poet’s  sensitivity.  Her  ab¬ 
sorbing  account  is  an  eye-opener  for  dwellers 
in  other  states. 


PEOPLE  AND  PLACES  TB  1719 

by  Margaret  Mead,  read  by  George  Walsh, 
5R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  An  introduction  to  anthropology,  written 
for  the  beginner  by  a  specialist  in  the  field. 
After  an  explanation  of  how  man  came  to 
study  his  fellow  man  and  how  the  anthro¬ 
pologist  proceeds,  the  author  describes  in 
fascinating  detail  the  life  of  five  very  different 
groups:  the  Eskimo,  the  Plains  Indians,  the 
Ashanti,  the  Balinese,  and  the  Minoans. 


PLAIN  TALK  FOR  MEN  UNDER  21!  TB  1914 

by  Allen  Ludden,  read  by  John  Seitz,  3R.  APH 
■  Using  a  conversational  approach  to  prob¬ 
lems  facing  today’s  adolescent  boy,  the  au¬ 
thor  discusses  such  subjects  as  personality, 
etiquette,  and  social  relationships.  His  sen¬ 
sible  advice  is  offered  in  a  highly  exclamatory 
style  with  an  unrestrained  use  of  slang. 


PT109,  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  IN  WORLD  WAR 
II  TB  1894 

by  Robert  J.  Donovan,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran, 
5R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  Lt.(jg)  John  F.  Kennedy’s  adventure  in 
World  War  II,  when  his  boat  was  rammed  and 
sunk  by  a  Japanese  destroyer,  has  become 
a  legend.  This  account  is  a  tense,  tough,  and 
intelligent  story  of  wartime  adventure  and 
heroism,  which  would  be  a  thriller  if  it  had 
happened  to  any  young  naval  officer.  As  a 
memorial  to  the  late  President,  it  has  special 
appeal  for  young  adults  in  particular. 

RICKENBACKER  TB  1839 

by  Edward  Vernon  Rickenbacker,  read  by 
Buckley  Kozlow,  12R.  AFB 

■  The  exploits  of  the  legendary  American 
aviator  make  fascinating  reading.  His  color¬ 
ful  career  included  winning  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  in 
World  War  I  and  drifting  27  days  on  the  Paci¬ 
fic  after  a  plane  crash  in  World  War  II.  At  the 
same  time  his  life  reflects  an  old-fashioned 
integrity,  devotion  to  family  and  country,  and 
exceptional  courage. 


RICKENBACKER  is  reviewed  on  page  188. 

RIVERS  OF  BLOOD,  YEARS  OF 
DARKNESS  TB  1808 

by  Robert  E.  Conot,  read  by  Robert  Donley, 
13R.  AFB 

■  The  Negro  riot  in  the  Watts  district  of  Los 
Angeles  in  1965  may  be  taken  as  the  proto¬ 
type  of  more  recent  disturbances.  Hence 
there  is  enduring  value  in  this  carefully  re¬ 
searched  account.  The  author,  a  journalist, 
tells  the  story  as  he  experienced  it,  hour  by 
hour,  and  also  goes  into  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  and  the  sociology  and  psychology  of 
the  rioters  and  the  police,  using  the  records 
and  scores  of  personal  interviews  with  citi¬ 
zens.  This  is  a  timely  and  important  book. 


TEN  VIETNAMESE  TB  1817 

by  Susan  Sheehan,  read  by  Richard  Janaver, 
4R.  AFB 

■  From  October  1965  through  May  1966 
the  author  interviewed  ten  Vietnamese:  a 
peasant,  a  landlord,  a  refugee,  a  politician, 
a  Montagnard,  an  orphan,  a  Buddhist  monk, 
a  South  Vietnamese  soldier,  a  Viet  Cong,  and 
a  North  Vietnamese  prisoner.  Their  lives  pro¬ 
vide  a  multi-sided  view  of  the  conditions  in 
Vietnam. 

TWENTY  LETTERS  TO  A  FRIEND  TB  1863 

by  Svetlana  Alliluyeva,  read  by  Joan  Lorring, 
6R.  AFB 

■  In  this  unpretentious  memoir  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Joseph  Stalin  recalls  her  happy  child¬ 
hood,  numerous  relatives  and  friends,  and 
the  warm  relationship  with  her  father,  which 
lasted  until  she  began  to  grow  up.  Obviously 
a  sincere  and  gracious  person,  she  writes 
with  simplicity  and  candor,  avoiding  politics 
in  favor  of  a  family  chronicle  which  presents 
a  rare  picture  of  the  lives  of  the  old  Bolshe¬ 
viks  before  Stalin  destroyed  them.  Ending 
with  1963,  it  contains  no  mention  of  her  third 
and  last  love,  Kanwar  Brijesh  Singh. 

THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE;  THE  AUTOBIOG¬ 
RAPHY  OF  EDITH  PIAF  TB  1824 

by  Edith  Piaf,  read  by  Connie  Lembcke,  3R. 
AFB 

■  The  famous  French  singer,  who  died  in 
1963,  set  down  these  reminiscences  in  ran¬ 
dom,  informal  style.  Abandoned  by  her 
mother  in  infancy  and  a  companion  of  her 
acrobat  father  from  the  age  of  seven,  she 
was  making  a  miserable  living  by  singing  on 
street  corners  when  a  night-club  proprietor 
discovered  her.  She  writes  of  the  many  fa¬ 
mous  personalities  whom  she  knew  and  of 
the  songs  that  made  her  famous.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  Music  From  Inside  Out  by  Rorem) 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  DRINKING; 

THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  BEVERAGE 
ALCOHOL  TB  1912 

by  Arthur  H.  Cain,  read  by  Jerry  Melloy,  2R. 
APH 

■  An  objective  discussion  which  presents 
useful  facts  about  drinking.  After  defining  an 
alcoholic  beverage  and  describing  the  kinds 
of  drinks  available,  the  author  discusses  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  drinking.  The  teen¬ 
ager  is  urged  to  look  at  the  facts  and  then  to 
decide  the  importance  of  alcohol  in  his  life. 
(In  container  with:  Young  People  and  Smok¬ 
ing  by  Cain) 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  SMOKING; 

THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  CIGARETTE 
TOBACCO  TB  1912 

by  Arthur  H.  Cain,  read  by  Jerry  Melloy,  2R. 
APH 

m  The  author  presents  facts  and  statistics 
about  cigarette  smoking.  Included  are  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  components  of  smoke,  psy¬ 
chological  factors  involved  in  smoking,  and 
both  sides  of  the  controversy  over  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General’s  report  on  smoking.  The  teen¬ 
ager  is  encouraged  to  evaluate  the  issues 
discussed  and  make  his  own  decision  about 
the  facts,  figures,  and  opinions  presented. 
(In  container  with:  Young  People  and  Drink¬ 
ing  by  Cain) 


FICTION 

THE  ASTRONOMER,  AND  OTHER 

STORIES  TB  1835 

by  Doris  Betts,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls,  6R. 
AFB 

■  Seven  short  stories  and  a  novella,  rang¬ 
ing  in  mood  from  humor  to  pathos,  but  all 
set  in  the  back  country  of  North  Carolina. 
They  deal  with  relationships  between  human 
beings,  young  and  old,  in  moments  of  crisis 
or  self-discovery,  and  demonstrate  the  au¬ 
thor’s  understanding  and  compassion. 

BEFORE  THE  GLORY  ENDED  TB  1812 

by  Ursula  Zilinsky,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  10R. 
AFB 

■  In  spite  of  the  World  War  II  setting,  there 
is  much  humor  and  gayety  in  this  story  of  a 
French  aristocrat  of  an  old  family.  His  career 
in  military  intelligence,  his  many  love  affairs, 
and  his  eccentric  Hungarian  relatives  are  de¬ 
scribed  with  worldly  sophistication.  The  final 
tragedy,  ironic  as  it  is,  illustrates  the  author’s 
belief  that  modern  Europe  has  no  place  for 
wealthy  noblemen  of  the  old  school. 


BEFORE  THE  GLORY  ENDED  is  reviewed 
on  page  184. 


THE  BLUE  CUP,  AND  OTHER 

STORIES  TB  1857 

by  Beatrice  Joy  Chute,  read  by  Milton  Metz, 
5R.  APH 

■  A  dozen  compassionate,  nicely  crafted 
stories  by  an  author  who  believes  that  good 
things  can  and  do  happen  in  life.  Optimistic 
and  generally  affirmative,  they  reflect  her 
concern  for  the  human  being — child,  man, 
or  woman — who  is  different  from  the  herd. 
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A  CANTICLE  FOR  LEIBOWITZ  TB  1805 

by  Walter  M.  Miller,  read  by  Norman  Rose, 
8R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  A  novel  of  the  future,  which  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  "On  the  Beach”  and  "1984.”  The 
setting  is  a  monastery  in  the  Southwest, 
founded  by  a  technician  after  the  destruction 
of  the  present  civilization,  and  the  theme  is 
the  Church’s  role  as  preserver  of  wisdom  and 
spiritual  life.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ima¬ 
gination,  excitement,  and  some  humor  along 
with  the  philosophy. 


CIMARRON  TB  1853 

by  Edna  Ferber,  read  by  Chet  London,  9R. 
AFB  (Re-recording) 

n  Oklahoma,  beginning  with  the  great  land 
rush  of  1889,  is  the  colorful  background  for 
the  story  of  Yancey  Cravat,  dreamer,  adven¬ 
turer,  and  gunman,  and  his  wife  Sabra,  who 
made  herself  into  a  sturdy  pioneer  woman 
and  eventually  became  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  effect  on  the  Indians  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  their  miserable  land  was  rich 
with  oil  is  only  one  of  the  picturesque  aspects 
of  this  fast-paced,  entertaining  novel. 


COMMODORE  HORNBLOWER  TB  1836 

by  Cecil  Scott  Forester,  read  by  Michael  C. 
Lawrence,  8R.  AFB 

■  The  doughty  old  sea  dog,  Horatio  Horn- 
blower,  is  entrusted  with  a  delicate  mission 
to  Russia,  neatly  threading  the  tangle  of  Baltic 
politics  in  the  year  1812.  These  adventures, 
which  follow  those  in  "Captain  Horatio  Horn- 
blower,”  will  hold  his  fans  spellbound  to  the 
last  page. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  NAT 
TURNER  TB  1886 

by  William  Styron,  read  by  House  Jameson, 
12R.  AFB 

■  The  only  sustained  uprising  in  the  annals 
of  American  Negro  slavery,  a  bloody  revolt, 
took  place  in  southeastern  Virginia  in  1831. 
This  imaginative  re-creation  is  told  in  the  first 
person,  but  in  almost  Victorian  style  which 
transcends  the  meager  education  of  Nat,  the 
slave,  and  expresses  his  thoughtfulness  and 
sensitivity.  In  sharp  contrast  is  the  realistic 
dialogue  of  other  slaves  and  of  poor  whites. 
The  story  is  a  penetrating  character  study 
and  a  reflection  on  the  effects  of  slavery. 

THE  DAY  OF  THE  TRIFFIDS  TB  1847 

by  John  Wyndham,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  5R. 
APH 

■  Science  fiction  by  an  English  author.  After 
a  blinding  blast  from  green  meteors,  the 
earth  is  overrun  by  triffids — great,  lumber¬ 
ing,  carrion-eating  plants,  which  virtually  ex¬ 
terminate  mankind.  The  survivors  are  pitted 
against  a  hostile  form  of  life  and,  to  some 
extent,  against  themselves,  for  the  question 
is  not  simply  who  is  to  win  out  but  what  is  to 
be  carried  over  from  the  past. 

THE  GABRIEL  HOUNDS  TB  1862 

by  Mary  Stewart,  read  by  Connie  Lembcke, 
8R.  AFB 

■  An  English  girl  vacationing  in  the  Middle 
East  meets  her  cousin  Charles,  and  they 
decide  to  look  up  the  family  eccentric,  great- 
aunt  Harriet,  who  has  buried  herself  in  an 
immense  old  palace  in  the  High  Lebanon. 
When  they  succeed  in  penetrating  this  retreat 
they  find  the  situation  and  the  people  highly 
dubious  and  even  dangerous.  This  suspense 
story  is  dominated  by  its  setting — mountains, 
forest,  rushing  streams,  Arabs,  and  especially 
the  ruined  palace,  with  its  seraglio,  gardens, 
and  secret  passages. 
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A  GARDEN  OF  EARTHLY  DELIGHTS  TB  1811 

by  Joyce  Carol  Oates,  read  by  Joan  Lorring, 
12R.  AFB 

■  Recalling  the  work  of  Dreiser  and  the 
early  Steinbeck,  this  powerful  novel  concerns 
Clara,  child  of  a  migrant  worker,  and  the 
men  in  her  life.  She  is  tough  enough  to  run 
away  when  her  father  beats  her,  passionate 
but  practical  enough  to  attach  herself  to  a 
wealthy  man  when  she  becomes  pregnant. 
The  last  part  of  the  book  is  the  story  of  her 
son,  who  is  torn  by  conflicts  and  ends  in  dis¬ 
aster.  The  plight  of  the  disadvantaged  is 
made  very  real,  and  so  is  the  shallowness  of 
a  way  of  life  base  entirely  on  the  acquisition 
and  spending  of  money. 

THE  GLAD  SEASON;  BOYHOOD  IN  THE  CARI¬ 
BOO  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TB  1842 

by  Paula  Elizabeth  Sitts,  read  by  William  Glad¬ 
den,  6R.  APH 

■  Davey  was  11  when  he  and  his  grand¬ 
mother  moved  from  Seattle  to  the  wilderness 
and  began  to  make  their  way  as  homestead¬ 
ers.  Both  young  adults  and  older  readers  will 
enjoy  this  affirmative,  unsentimental  story  of 
a  boy’s  maturing  and  his  growing  competence 
in  coping  with  the  difficulties  of  a  hostile 
environment. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  MARK  TB  1823 

by  Donald  E.  Westlake,  read  by  Chet  London, 
5R.  AFB 

■  The  narrator  of  this  hilarious  story  is  a 
born  sucker  who  has  been  swindled  in  every 
known  sort  of  confidence  trick.  We  meet  him 
as  he  learns  that  he  has  inherited  a  sizable 
fortune  from  his  Uncle  Matt,  whom  he  never 
heard  of,  and  then  that  Uncle  Matt  was  mur¬ 
dered.  The  resulting  complications  become 
ever  more  involved,  but  Fred  somehow  bum¬ 
bles  through  them  all  and  comes  out  on  top. 
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A  HAPPY  ENDING  TB  1852 

by  Jean  Detre,  read  by  Ethel  Everett,  6R.  AFB 
■  The  theme  of  lonely  old  age  is  handled 
with  refreshing  cheerfulness  in  the  story  of 
Mr.  Rose,  a  wealthy,  crotchety  man  of  nearly 
80.  When  his  badgering  sister-in-law  insists 
on  a  companion  for  him,  he  is  pleased  with 
her  choice,  a  recent  widow  whom  he  nick¬ 
names  Miss  Sweet  William.  Her  enthusiasm 
and  understanding  renew  his  interest  in  life, 
and  together  they  embark  on  a  trip  to  Italy, 
Jerusalem,  and  Jordan.  The  novel’s  bitter¬ 
sweet  ending  is  moving  and  realistic. 


IMAGINARY  FRIENDS  TB  1860 

by  Alison  Lurie,  read  by  Larry  Robinson,  7 R. 
AFB 

■  A  witty,  sophisticated  novel  set  in  upstate 
New  York.  Two  sociologists  at  a  small  univer¬ 
sity  decide  to  study  a  cult  called  The  Seekers, 
who  claim  to  be  receiving  messages  full  of 
spiritual  light  and  cosmic  love  from  the  planet 
Varna.  Unfortunately,  in  posing  as  believers, 
the  professors  become  seriously  involved. 
The  author  deftly  satirizes  the  presumptions 
of  social  scientists  and  the  human  capacity 
for  detachment  from  the  reality  of  pressing 
issues. 


THE  INCREDIBLE  JOURNEY  TB  1820 

by  Sheila  Every  Burnford,  read  by  Alan  Ash- 
bolt,  3R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  Animal  lovers  of  any  age  will  revel  in  this 
story  of  three  animals — a  Labrador  retriever, 
a  Siamese  cat,  and  an  old  white  bull  terrier — 
which  make  their  way  home  across  250  miles 
of  Canadian  wilderness.  It  is  not  unduly  an¬ 
thropomorphic  (the  animals  do  not  talk  to 
each  other),  but  some  incidents  will  bring  a 
lump  to  the  throat. 


KISS,  KISS  TB  1929 

by  Roald  Dahl,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  6R. 
APH 

■  A  collection  of  11  macabre  but  humorous 
short  stories.  Emphasis  is  on  action  not  on 
psychology,  as  the  scarcely  admitted  thoughts 
of  nice  and  orderly  people  are  not  suppressed 
but  rather  are  executed  in  bizarre  and  comic 
ways.  The  ending  of  each  fast-paced  tale 
holds  a  surprise.  For  young  adults. 


LANDSLIDE  TB  1766 

by  Desmond  Bagley,  read  by  George  Walsh, 
7R.  APH 

■  A  rousing,  masculine  adventure  story  with 
an  unexpected  psychological  slant.  A  geolo¬ 
gist  returns  to  the  British  Columbian  town 
where  he  was  the  only  survivor  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  that  left  him  without  memory 
of  his  past.  The  crash  was  also  the  beginning 
of  Howard  Matterson’s  rise  to  wealth  and 
power,  and  Boyd’s  appearance  leads  to 
events  of  danger  and  violence. 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  IRON  MASK  TB  1841 

by  Alexandre  Dumas,  read  by  Livingston  Gil¬ 
bert,  8R.  APH 

■  The  Three  Musketeers  are  shown  in  their 
last  days,  older  and  grander  but  still  dash¬ 
ing.  The  central  character  in  this  story  is 
based  on  an  unidentified  historical  personage 
who,  for  alleged  crimes  against  the  State, 
was  condemned  to  have  his  head  encased  in 
an  iron  mask. 


MURDER  AGAINST  THE  GRAIN  TB  1803 

by  Emma  Lathen,  read  by  Chet  London,  5R. 
AFB 

■  International  finance  and  Russian-Amer- 
ican  relations  are  deftly  satirized  in  this  in¬ 
tricate  mystery  story.  When  at  last  an  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  made  for  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to 
buy  American  wheat,  somebody  presents 
forged  documents  to  the  Sloan  Guaranty 
Trust  and  makes  off  with  a  check  for  $985,- 
000.  John  Putnam  Thatcher,  of  Sloan,  colla¬ 
borates  with  the  Russians  and  the  New  York 
City  police  to  clear  up  the  mystery. 

A  NIGHT  OF  WATCHING  TB  1859 

by  Elliott  Arnold,  read  by  Frederick  Rolf,  9R. 
AFB 

■  A  popular  suspense  story  based  on  his¬ 
torical  fact.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  German 
occupation  of  Denmark,  the  Nazis  suddenly 
withdrew  the  immunity  previously  extended 
to  Jews  and  theatened  their  extermination. 
Blending  heroism,  love,  brutality,  and  trag¬ 
edy,  the  novel  tells  of  the  heroic  work  of  the 
Danes  in  enabling  over  8000  people  to  escape 
to  safety  in  Sweden. 

NORTH  TO  YESTERDAY  TB  1858 

by  Robert  Flynn,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  8R. 
APH 

■  The  central  figure  of  this  trail-driving  saga 
is  a  man  who  worked  cattle  before  the  Civil 
War  and  yearns  to  do  it  again.  His  son  is  17 
before  the  opportunity  comes.  The  ragged 
herd  they  collect,  the  motley  crew  of  cowboys 
(including  a  young  woman  with  an  illegitimate 
baby),  and  their  mishaps  on  the  way  to  Trail's 
End  make  a  rowdy,  humorous  story.  Lamp- 
assas,  a  modern  Don  Quixote,  is  15  years  be¬ 
hind  the  times  and  finds  his  dream  in  ashes, 
but  still  refuses  to  be  licked. 
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SANCTUARY  TB  1838 

by  Frank  Arthur  Swinnerton,  read  by  Alan 
Haines,  6R.  AFB 

■  The  central  characters  of  this  quiet  novel 
are  a  group  of  little  old  ladies,  who  live  in  a 
home  in  an  English  town.  When  the  two  lov¬ 
ing  women  who  are  dedicated  to  their  protec¬ 
tion  are  both  temporarily  absent,  a  crisis 
takes  place,  but  some  of  the  more  valiant 
spirits  find  a  way  to  handle  it.  The  personali¬ 
ties  of  the  women  and  their  differing  reac¬ 
tions  to  stress  are  very  well  conveyed. 


THE  SENATOR'S  LADY  TB  1846 

by  Shirley  Seifert,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  8R. 
APH 

■  Adele  Cutts,  wife  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  is 
the  heroine  of  a  romantic  biographical  novel. 
It  covers  the  tragic  decade  of  the  1850's, 
when  Douglas  and  others  tried  desperately 
to  avert  the  Civil  War.  Campaign  trips  and 
the  debates  with  Abraham  Lincoln  highlight 
the  story  of  the  happy  marriage,  which  ended 
when  Douglas  died  of  typhoid  in  1861. 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  HILLS  TB  1849 

by  Harold  Bell  Wright,  read  by  Burt  Black- 
well,  6R.  APH 

■  Since  its  publication  in  1907,  this  story  of 
the  Ozark  country  has  been  widely  popular. 
Dramatic  and  sentimental,  it  is  notable  for 
its  religious  theme.  The  main  characters  are 
two  mountaineers,  Old  Matt  and  Young  Matt, 
a  girl  called  Sammy,  and  the  fearless  Jim 
Lane  who  is  Young  Matt's  rival  for  Sammy’s 
hand  in  marriage. 
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THE  SHORTER  NOVELS  TB  1837 

by  Herman  Melville,  read  by  various  readers, 
8R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  “Bartleby  the  Scrivener”:  A  strange,  Kaf- 
kaesque  tale  of  an  inefficient  law  clerk's 
secret  power  over  his  employer.  “Benito 
Cereno”:  A  sea  story.  “Billy  Budd”:  Famous 
story  of  valor  and  tragedy  in  the  life  of  an 
American  sailor.  “The  Encantadas”:  Sketches 
of  the  Galapagos  Islands  demonstrating  man's 
inhumanity  to  man. 


SILVERHILL  TB  1957 

by  Phyllis  A.  Whitney,  read  by  Dale  Carter, 
5R.  APH 

■  A  modern  Gothic  novel,  centering  on  an 
old  New  England  mansion  surrounded  by 
ghostly  silver  birches.  Malinda  Rice,  coming 
to  bring  her  mother’s  dying  message  to  her 
Aunt  Avrilla,  finds  the  whole  family  domi¬ 
nated  by  Grandmother  Gorham.  In  trying  to 
understand  the  secrets  of  the  house,  she  un¬ 
leashes  ancient  hatreds  and  fears. 


SMOKE  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN  TB  1880 

by  Ellen  Crain,  read  by  Julie  Shaw,  5R.  APH 
■  The  old-time  virtues  of  pride,  independ¬ 
ence,  and  neighborly  sharing  are  paramount 
in  this  unpretentious  story  of  Grandma  Wel¬ 
ler,  a  midwife  in  a  remote  Tennessee  moun¬ 
tain  community.  When  the  land  is  comman¬ 
deered  for  a  national  park,  the  other  farmers 
reluctantly  move  to  the  valley,  but  Grandma 
holds  out  in  spite  of  her  age,  failing  health, 
and  increasing  poverty.  She  gives  sanctuary! 
to  a  truant  neighbor  boy  and  the  girl  he  loves, 
and  in  the  end  we  know  that  her  values  will 
live  on  after  her. 


THE  VIRGINIAN,  A  HORSEMAN  OF  THE 
PLAINS  TB  1854 

by  Owen  Wister,  read  by  House  Jameson, 
9R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  The  hero  of  this  perennially  popular  novel 
is  the  prototype  of  the  Western  cowboy — 
rough  in  manner  perhaps,  but  courageous, 
level-headed,  and  thoroughly  deserving  of  a 
good  woman’s  love,  which  he  finally  attains. 

THE  WAR  ON  CHARITY  ROSS  TB  1879 

by  Jack  M.  Bickham,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  4R. 
APH 

■  When  the  young  Rosses  came  to  Okla¬ 
homa  to  take  up  the  claim  they  had  bought, 
they  found  it  surrounded  by  the  land  of  a 
powerful  cattleman,  whose  hired  gunmen 
would  stop  at  nothing  to  carry  out  what  they 
knew  to  be  the  boss’s  wish.  This  included 
murder,  and  Charity  shortly  found  herself  a 
widow,  but  she  was  a  spunky  red-head  who 
refused  to  be  driven  away.  There  is  plenty 
of  violence  in  this  exciting  Western,  which 
ends  with  the  triumph  of  righteousness. 

WHEN  SHE  WAS  GOOD  TB  1851 

by  Philip  Roth,  read  by  Norman  Rose,  7R. 
AFB 

■  An  ordinary  girl  living  in  a  small  Midwest¬ 
ern  town  is  depicted  with  unsparing  analysis. 
Her  story  begins  when  she  is  a  school  girl  in 
1948  and  shows  her  as  a  pregnant  bride  and 
a  dominating  wife.  Despising  her  father,  an 
ineffective  man  who  drinks  too  much,  she 
marries  a  weak  man  whom  she  tries  to  nag 
into  purposefulness.  Lucy’s  rigid  morality 
disguises  her  inner  hatred  of  men,  and  in  her 
fanatic  zeal  she  brings  tragedy  to  herself  and 
her  family. 


WHEN  SHE  WAS  GOOD  is  reviewed  on  page 
189. 


JUVENILE  NONFICTION 

ADVENTURES  AND  DISCOVERIES  OF  MARCO 
POLO  TB  1910 

by  Richard  John  Walsh,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
2R.  AFB 

■  Based  on  Marco  Polo’s  own  account  of  his 
travels,  this  is  a  retelling  of  Marco  Polo’s  trip 
from  Italy  to  China  in  1271  and  of  the  won¬ 
ders  he  found  in  the  Orient.  For  grades  5-8. 

JUVENILE  FICTION 

THE  BASEBALL  TRICK  TB  1911 

by  Scott  Corbett,  read  by  Bob  Eppler,  2R. 
APH 

■  Kerby  Maxwell’s  friend,  Fenton  Claypool, 
is  the  star  pitcher  for  the  Panthers,  but  he 
is  in  a  pitching  slump,  can’t  hit,  and  is  tem¬ 
peramental.  The  Wildcats  have  challenged 
the  Panthers  to  a  play-off  game,  but  when 
Kerby  and  Fenton  scout  the  Wildcats,  they 
find  that  tough  sluggers  from  outside  the 
neighborhood  have  been  imported  to  ensure 
a  Wildcat  victory.  The  only  solution  is  a  magic 
formula  from  Mrs.  Graymalkin’s  chemistry 
set.  For  grades  3-5.  (In  container  with:  The 
Disappearing  Dog  Trick  by  Corbett) 

BOY  ALONE  TB  1848 

by  Reginald  Ottley,  read  by  William  Gladden, 
4R.  APH 

■  A  chore  boy  on  a  big  Australian  cattle  sta¬ 
tion  has  no  one  for  companionship  except 
his  beloved  dog,  who  is  destined  to  be  taken 
away  from  him  by  Kanga,  the  dog  trainer. 
The  boy  runs  away  with  his  dog,  and  in  try¬ 
ing  to  cross  the  desert  they  almost  perish  of 
heat  and  thirst,  but  Kanga  rescues  them.  The 
boy  is  allowed  to  keep  his  dog  and  finally 
comes  to  realize  the  affection  and  concern 
the  station  people  feel  for  him.  Grades  6-8. 
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CALL  IT  COURAGE  TB  1898 

by  Armstrong  Sperry,  read  by  Milton  Metz, 
2R.  APH 

■  Mafatu  was  the  son  of  a  great  chief  on  a 
Polynesian  island  where  courage  was  a  man’s 
most  respected  quality;  but  Mafatu  was 
afraid  of  the  sea.  When  the  indifference  of 
his  people  drove  him  forth,  he  traveled  alone 
and  far,  eventually  overcoming  his  fear.  For 
grades  4-7.  (In  the  same  container:  The  Door 
in  the  Wall  by  De  Angeli) 

THE  DISAPPEARING  DOG  TRICK  TB  1911 

by  Scott  Corbett,  read  by  Andy  Chappell,  2R. 
APH 

■  Kerby  Maxwell’s  dog,  Waldo,  disappears 
without  his  collar  and  license.  Afraid  that 
Waldo  will  be  caught  in  a  city  dog  roundup, 
Kerby  and  his  friend,  Fenton,  set  out  to  find 
him,  aided  by  a  magic  chemistry  set.  Their 
desperate  search  leads  them  into  brushes 
with  the  dog  catcher,  the  police,  and  an  odd 
assortment  of  their  fellow  citizens.  For  grades 

3- 5.  (In  container  with:  The  Baseball  Trick 
by  Corbett) 

THE  DOOR  IN  THE  WALL  TB  1898 

by  Marguerite  Lofft  De  Angeli,  read  by  Burt 
Blackwell,  3R.  APH 

■  Robin  de  Bureford,  the  son  of  a  13th-cen¬ 
tury  English  lord,  is  crippled  by  a  strange 
illness  and  separated  from  his  family  when 
his  father  goes  to  fight  the  Scots  and  his 
mother  must  attend  the  sick  queen.  Kind 
monks  care  for  him,  educate  him,  and  even¬ 
tually  help  him  learn  to  walk.  When  the  castle 
of  his  father’s  friend,  Sir  Peter  de  Lindsay,  is 
attacked  by  the  Welsh,  Robin,  disguised  as 
a  poor  shepherd,  slips  through  the  enemy 
line,  brings  reinforcements  to  save  the  cas¬ 
tle,  and  proves  that  in  spite  of  his  handicap 
he  has  the  courage  of  a  knight.  For  grades 

4- 6.  (In  the  same  container:  Call  It  Courage 
by  Sperry) 


Three  books  by  Ruth  Stiles  Gannett,  read  by 
Andy  Chappell,  2R.  APH 

THE  DRAGONS  OF  BLUELAND  TB  1905 

■  Boris,  a  blue-and-yellow  striped  baby 
dragon,  is  returning  home  to  Blueland  after 
a  visit  to  Never-green  City  and  his  friend 
Elmer  Elevator  when  he  overhears  some 
men  discussing  his  family,  whom  they  have 
trapped  in  a  cave.  Boris  enlists  Elmer’s  help 
and  together  they  trick  the  men  into  remov¬ 
ing  the  nets  from  the  cave  entrance.  At  the 
same  time  the  dragons  inside  blow  horns  and 
whistles,  creating  a  noise  that  echos  from  the 
cave  through  the  valley  and  scares  the  men 
off.  For  grades  4-6. 

ELMER  AND  THE  DRAGON  TB  1905 

■  Elmer  and  the  dragon  are  escaping  from 
one  peril  when  another  arises  in  the  shape  of 
a  terrible  storm  which  forces  them  to  land 
on  an  island  inhabited  only  by  canaries.  The 
birds  all  suffer  from  a  wasting  disease — 
curiosity.  The  king  canary  confides  to  Elmer 
that  the  secret  reason  for  the  curiosity  illness 
is  a  treasure  chest  buried  on  the  island. 
Elmer  and  the  dragon  dig  up  the  treasure, 
cure  the  canaries,  and  are  suitably  rewarded. 
For  grades  4-6. 

MY  FATHER’S  DRAGON  TB  1905 

■  Elmer  Elevator  learns  about  a  flying  baby 
dragon  who  is  kept  prisoner  by  cruel  animals 
on  Wild  Island  and  forced  to  act  as  a  ferry. 
Elmer  embarks  for  Wild  Island  with  a  supply 
of  pink  lollipops,  rubber  bands,  a  compass, 
a  tooth  brush  and  toothpaste,  magnifying 
glasses,  and  hair  ribbons.  By  ingeniously 
using  his  supplies,  he  outwits  the  animals, 
and  he  and  the  dragon  escape.  Grades  4-6. 

(In  the  same  container:  The  Giant  by  Dubois) 
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THE  GHOST  OF  FIVE  OWL  FARM  TB  1899 

by  Wilson  Gage,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  3R.  APH 

■  Ted  is  disgusted  to  learn  that  his  twin 
cousins  are  arriving  for  a  visit  and  decides 
to  frighten  them  with  ghost  stories — but  to 
his  amazement  he  discovers  there  really  is 
something  eerie  going  on  in  the  barn.  For 
grades  4-6. 

THE  GIANT  TB  1905 

by  William  Pene  Du  Bois,  read  by  Andy  Chap¬ 
pell,  2R.  APH 

■  Though  only  eight  years  old,  El  Muchacho 
stood  seven  stories  high  and  had  great  trou¬ 
ble  getting  along  in  the  world.  At  last  he 
found  a  town  where  people  neither  feared 
nor  ridiculed  him,  and  happily  settled  down. 
Humorous  situations  evolved  from  the  living 
arrangements  necessary  for  a  person  of  his 
size.  For  grades  4-6.  (In  the  same  container: 
Elmer  and  the  Dragon,  My  Father’s  Dragon, 
and  The  Dragons  of  Blueland  by  Gannett) 

ISLAND  OF  THE  BLUE  DOLPHINS  TB  1814 

by  Scott  O'Dell,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales, 
3R.  APH 

■  Karana,  an  Indian,  tells  of  her  lonely  life 
on  a  bleak  island  off  the  coast  of  California. 
In  the  early  19th  century,  as  a  young  girl,  she 
was  accidentally  left  behind  when  the  tribe 
moved;  for  18  years  she  managed  to  exist 
and  even  to  find  comfort,  beauty,  and  oc¬ 
casional  joy  in  her  solitude.  A  Newbery  Medal 
book.  For  grades  6-9. 

ONION  JOHN  TB  1896 

by  Joseph  Krumgold,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell, 
4R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  A  story  about  12-year-old  Andy’s  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  town's  unconventional  odd-job 
man,  whose  English  was  intelligible  only  to 
Andy,  lived  in  a  house  built  of  piled-up  stones 


which  had  four  bath  tubs  but  no  running  wa¬ 
ter,  ate  onions  the  way  most  people  ate  ap¬ 
ples,  and  regarded  the  town  dump  as  his 
shopping  center.  A  conflict  develops  between 
Andy  and  his  father  when  the  father  and 
some  friends  try  to  transform  Onion  John’s 
way  of  life.  In  resolving  the  conflict,  Andy 
and  his  father  reach  a  better  understanding 
of  themselves  and  each  other.  Grades  6-8. 


ROLLER  SKATES  TB  1897 

by  Ruth  Sawyer,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  4R. 
APH 

■  Lucinda  was  a  lively,  happy  ten-year-old 
who  spent  her  spare  time  exploring  New  York 
on  roller  skates.  Her  gay  personality  won  her 
many  friends,  and  her  adventures  reveal  a 
picture  of  the  city  in  1890.  For  grades  4-7. 
(In  the  same  container:  Thimble  Summer 
by  Enright) 
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THIMBLE  SUMMER  TB  1897 

by  Elizabeth  Enright,  read  by  Julie  Shaw,  3R. 
APH 

■  One  scorching  day  in  the  midst  of  a 
drought,  Garnet  Linden  finds  a  silver  thimble 
which  she  believes  is  magic,  and  she  attri¬ 
butes  to  it  the  pleasant  events  which  begin 


that  night  with  a  rainfall  that  saves  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  crops.  During  the  summer  Garnet 
makes  several  eventful  trips,  her  family 
adopts  a  boy  about  her  own  age,  and  she 
begins  to  realize  how  much  her  life  on  their 
farm  means  to  her.  For  grades  4-7.  (In  the 
same  container:  Roller  Skates  by  Sawyer) 


Tape  recordings 

The  following  books  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  loan  from  your  own  Regional  Library.  All 
of  these  books  are  recorded  at  3%  i.p.s.,  dual  track 
on  7-inch  reels  of  1800-foot  mylar  tape. 

Tapes  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own 
or  have  access  to  tape  recorders.  The  number  fol¬ 
lowing  each  title  is  the  order  number. 


THE  COMING  FURY  MT  2205 

by  Bruce  Catton,  7  reels 

■  The  opening  volume  in  the  full  account  of 
the  Civil  War  by  a  noted  and  literate  histo¬ 
rian.  This  book  presents  the  drama  of  con¬ 
flicting  personalities  and  ideas  from  the  1860 
Democratic  Convention  to  the  first  Battle  of 
Bull  Run.  Later  volumes  include  “The  Ter¬ 
rible  Swift  Sword”  and  “Never  Call  Retreat.” 


COUNTDOWN  ’68;  PROFILES  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENCY  MT  3682 

by  William  Schechter,  3  reels 

■  A  series  of  biographical  write-ups  on  most 
of  the  presidential  hopefuls,  and  a  few  who 
have  given  up  hope  after  this  book  was  writ¬ 
ten.  Small  coverage  is  given  to  issues.  Intro¬ 
ductions  by  Thruston  B.  Morton  and  John  M. 
Bailey  are  included. 
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FOUNDATION  MT  3363 

by  Isaac  Asimov,  3  reels 

■  In  this  classic  science  fiction  novel  the 
Foundation,  a  group  of  enlightened  idealists, 
narrowly  averts  the  collapse  of  the  mighty 
galactic  civilization  through  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  “psycho-history.” 


JUSTINE  MT  2705 

by  Lawrence  Durrell,  3  reels 

■  Acclaimed  for  its  style,  this  book  deals 
with  a  quadrangular  love  affair  set  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  Egypt,  during  the  1930’s.  In  voluptu¬ 
ous  prose  the  novel  recounts  Justine's  search 
for  an  absolute  in  life  through  sexual  experi¬ 
ence.  This  is  the  first  of  Durrell’s  Alexandria 
Quartet  which  includes  his  later  novels  “Bal¬ 
thazar,”  “Mountolive,”  and  “Clea.” 


THE  LARK  MT  3176 

by  Jean  Anouilh,  2  reels 

■  Translated  from  the  French  by  a  famous 
British  playwright,  this  play  retells  the  story 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  her  mission  and  martyrdom. 


PARTIES  AND  POLITICS  IN  AMERICA 

by  Clinton  Rossiter,  3  reels  MT  2415 

■  With  political  conventions  and  presidential 
elections  hard  upon  us,  this  book  provides 
an  introductory  background  for  understand¬ 
ing  partisan  political  activity.  The  approach 
is  historical  as  much  as  theoretical,  but  Ros¬ 
siter  goes  beyond  history  to  offer  predictions 
for  the  next  25  years. 

SELECTED  WORKS  OF  STEPHEN  VINCENT 
BENET  MT  2991 

by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  6  reels 

■  Benet  works  to  create  an  American  my¬ 
thology  in  both  his  poetry  and  prose.  His 
most  famous  long  poem,  “John  Brown's 
Body,”  is  included  here  in  its  entirety,  along 
with  other  stories  of  the  American  past. 

THE  SILVER  CHALICE  MT  2891 

by  Thomas  B.  Costain,  7  reels 

■  The  world  of  the  New  Testament  is  made 
real  in  this  detailed  novel,  filled  with  color 
and  life.  It  traces  the  career  of  Basil,  the 
legendary  artisan  who  fashioned  a  holder  for 
the  sacred  cup  from  which  Christ  drank  at 
the  Last  Supper. 

THE  SLENDER  REED  MT  2840 

by  Noel  Bertram  Gerson,  4  reels 

■  The  imaginative  re-creation  of  the  life  of 
one  of  America’s  lesser-known  presidents, 
James  Knox  Polk,  written  by  an  accomplished 
master  of  historical  fiction. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES  MT  2912 

by  Charles  Dickens,  10  reels 

■  Paris  and  London  during  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution  provide  the  backdrop  for  this  tale  of 
death  in  life  and  life  in  death.  Violence,  ro¬ 
mance,  suspense,  and  pathos  are  here  in 
good  measure. 
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Story  by  Fulton  Oursler,  192 
The  Greatest  Faith  Ever  Known;  The  Story  of  the  Men 
Who  First  Spread  the  Religion  of  Jesus  and  of  the 
Momentous  Times  in  Which  They  Lived  by  Fulton 
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Guam,  Past  and  Present  by  Charles  Beardsley,  168 
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How  To  Enjoy  This  Moment  by  Samuel  M.  Silver,  192 
Humphrey,  A  Candid  Biography  by  Winthrop  Griffith, 
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Meltzer,  177 
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The  Incredible  Journey  by  Shelia  Every  Burnford, 
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It’s  All  News  to  Me;  A  Reporter’s  Deposition  by 
Robert  Bernard  Considine,  186,  193 

Jocko  by  Jocko  Conlan,  193 
Just  Friends  and  Brave  Enemies  by  Robert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  165 

Kiss,  Kiss  by  Roald  Dahl,  199 

Landslide  by  Desmond  Bagley,  199 
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TALKING  BOOK  TOPICS  is  published  bimonthly  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  with  funds  provided  by  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  distributed  free  of  charge  for  use  by 
or  for  blind  and  physically  handicapped  persons 
who  borrow  books  from  the  Regional  Libraries  and 
their  branches  cooperating  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  program. 

Communications  regarding  editorial  policy,  articles, 
and  announcements  for  publication  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20542. 

Second-class  postage  paid  at  New  York,  New  York, 
and  additional  mailing  offices.  Postmaster:  send 
Form  3579  to  “Talking  Book  Topics,”  15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10011. 

TALKING  BOOK  TOPICS  is  a  magazine  of  book  news 
designed  to  inform  readers  of  developments  and 
activities  in  library  service  for  the  blind  and  phys¬ 
ically  handcapped. 
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In  brief 

FREE  GUIDE  TO  COLLEGES  FOR  THE  HANDI¬ 
CAPPED 

Many  colleges  have  made  it  possible  for  handi¬ 
capped  students  to  attend  classes  by  remodelling 
their  grounds  and  eliminating  stairs,  narrow 
doorways,  curbstones,  and  the  like.  A  directory 
of  these  colleges  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
from  the  National  Easter  Seal  Society,  2023 
West  Ogden  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60612.  • 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  OR  CANCELLATION  NOTICES 
RELATING  TO  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “TALKING 

BOOK  TOPICS”  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
address  label  which  appears  on  the  back  cover. 
Please  attach  it  in  the  space  provided  below. 

For  change  of  address,  attach  the  label  with  your 
old  address  and  fill  in  your  new  address  in  the  spaces 
provided,  including  the  Zip  Code.  Please  allow  three 
months  for  the  change  to  be  made. 

If  you  wish  to  cancel  your  subscription,  attach  the 
label  and  check  the  box. 

All  correspondence  should  be  sent  to  your  Re¬ 
gional  Library. 
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Address  label  from  back  cover. 


Name  (please  print)  .  j 

I 

• - - - Ij 

Address 


City  State  Zip 

□  Please  cancel  my  subscription. 


SEND  BOOKS  POSTAGE  FREE,  PLEASE 

Please  use  the  free  mailing  privileges  to  return 
records  and  braille  books  to  your  Regional  Li¬ 
brary.  Some  Regional  Libraries  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  materials  Railway  Express  C.  O.  D.; 
they  have  no  provision  for  paying  these  charges 
and  must  use  money  earmarked  for  other  li¬ 
brary  services. 

If  you  have  trouble  mailing  your  containers 
back,  let  your  Regional  Librarian  know.  He 
may  be  able  to  suggest  ways  of  arranging  to 
get  your  materials  to  the  Post  Office.  • 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  “TRUE" 

“The  Case  Against  Congress”  by  columnists 
Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  is  the  latest 
book  to  be  excerpted  in  “True”  magazine.  This 
expose  of  corruption  in  Congress  appears  in  the 
June  issue,  available  on  talking  book  records 
from  your  Regional  Library.  The  April  and 
May  issues  feature  a  serialization  of  Robert 
Markham’s  continuation  of  the  James  Bond 
series,  “Colonel  Sun.”  © 


IN  MEMORIAM— RECORDINGS  OF  DR. 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 

A  memorial  album  containing  Dr.  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther  King’s  speech  “In  the  Struggle  for  Freedom 
and  Human  Dignity”  is  now  available  on  Unart 
(S-213033),  produced  by  United  Artists  Rec¬ 
ords.  This  address  was  delivered  upon  Dr. 
King’s  return  from  Oslo,  Norway,  where  he  had 
accepted  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1964.  Mer¬ 
cury  Records  is  issuing  excerpts  from  Dr.  King’s 
speeches  on  an  album  entitled  “In  Search  of 
Freedom.”  Both  of  these  spoken  records  may 
be  purchased  from  your  local  record  dealer. 

“Why  We  Can’t  Wait,”  Dr.  King’s  book  on 
nonviolence,  is  on  TB  698.  His  place  in  the 
civil  rights  movement  is  depicted  on  TB  1742, 
“In  Their  Own  Words;  A  History  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Negro,  1916-1966,”  edited  by  Milton  Melt- 
zer.  “I  Have  a  Dream”  (TB  1615),  by  Emma 
Gelders  Sterne,  is  a  book  for  younger  readers 
which  recounts  the  careers  of  ten  prominent 
Negro  leaders,  including  Dr.  King.  • 


NEW  CATALOG  OF  TAPES  AVAILABLE 

“Books  on  Magnetic  Tape,”  an  interim  catalog 
of  500  titles  by  subject  and  author-title,  is  now 
available  from  your  Regional  Library  on  re¬ 
quest.  Tapes  listed  may  be  obtained  through 
your  Regional  Library.  • 


LOW  VISION  AIDS  SUBJECT  OF  “HARVEST 
YEARS”  ARTICLE 

“Harvest  Years”  for  May  1968  carries  an  article 
on  “low  vision  aids”  for  the  partially  sighted. 
Entitled  “New  Hope  for  the  Partially  Sighted,” 
the  article  also  lists  facilities  which  are  engaged 
in  low  vision  rehabilitation.  “Harvest  Years”  is 
available  on  talking  book  records  from  your 
Regional  Library.  • 


NEW  MANUAL  ISSUED  BY  THE  GO-SEES 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  their 
new  fiber-glass  Sensi-Quik  cane,  the  Go-Sees 
has  issued  a  new  instructional  manual,  “Touch 
and  an  Occasional  Tap,”  on  disc  and  tape  and  in 
braille  and  print.  The  Go-Sees,  a  chartered,  non¬ 
profit,  membership  corporation,  supplies  canes 
on  a  service  basis,  with  the  cost  covered  by  the 
five-dollar  membership  fee.  The  manual,  which 
explains  the  philosophy  of  the  Go-Sees  and  the 
use  of  the  Sensi-Quik  canes,  is  available  on  loan 
in  either  of  the  recorded  forms  or  in  braille  from 
Mr.  Franklin  S.  Clark,  President,  The  Go-Sees, 
166  East  92nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10028.  • 
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IN  BRIEF — continued 


CORRECTION 

In  “Magazines:  Braille  and  Recorded,  1968,” 
the  subscription  fee  for  “Weekly  News”  is  indi¬ 
cated  as  $10.  The  fee  is  actually  $1.  • 


NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  TODAY'S  ENGLISH 

One  copy  of  “Good  News  for  Modern  Man,” 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  con¬ 
temporary  English,  has  been  donated  by  the 
American  Bible  Society  to  each  Regional  Li¬ 
brary  for  loan  to  eligible  borrowers.  Produced 
by  the  Society  and  read  by  television  person¬ 
ality  Bud  Collyer,  this  version  of  the  New 
Testament  is  also  available  for  $6.75  plus  a 
five  percent  handling  charge  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society,  1865  Broadway,  New  York, 
New  York  10023.  For  a  full  listing  of  large 
print,  braille,  tape,  and  disc  offerings  of  the 
Society,  write  to  them  for  their  pamphlet, 
“Scriptures  for  the  Sightless.”  • 

Large  type  news 

MYSTERIES  IN  LARGE  TYPE 

A  series  of  mystery  stories  has  been  published 
by  Walker  and  Company.  For  a  list  of  titles 
available,  with  prices,  write  to  the  publisher  in 
care  of  Publication  Development  Corporation, 
720  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019  • 


VIKING  PRESS  INITIATES  SERIES 

Last  month  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  inaugurated  a 
series  of  enlarged-print  editions  of  many  of  its 
best-known  titles.  Approximately  an  18-point 
type  size  is  used  with  an  8  Vi  X  1 1-inch  format, 
wide  margins,  colorful,  attractive  covers,  and 
high-opacity,  non-glare  paper.  They  are  avail- 
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able  through  most  book  stores,  with  prices 
ranging  from  $6.50  to  $8.50.  The  first  six  titles 
published  are: 

THE  DOORBELL  RANG  by  Rex  Stout 
AN  EPISODE  OF  SPARROWS  by  Rumer 
Godden 

MY  FAMILY  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS  by  Gerald 
Durrell 

OF  MICE  AND  MEN  by  John  Steinbeck 

THE  POWER  AND  THE  GLORY  by  Graham 
Greene 

WE  HAVE  ALWAYS  LIVED  IN  THE  CASTLE 

by  Shirley  Jackson 


“LARGE  TYPE  COOK  BOOK"  IS  FIRST  IN 
N.  Y.  TIMES-GOLDEN  PRESS  SERIES 

A  general  cook  book  of  “Times”  recipes,  edited 
by  Jean  Hewitt,  is  the  first  in  the  new  series 
of  “New  York  Times  Books,”  published  under 
the  imprint  of  Golden  Press,  Inc.,  a  division 
of  Western  Publishing.  The  400-page  volume  is 
set  in  24-point  type  and  measures  nearly  ten 
inches  square.  Two-color  line  drawings  illustrate 
the  text.  It  is  available  from  most  book  stores.  • 


CLASSICS  SERIES  INITIATED  BY  LANCER 

A  new  series  of  paperbacks,  Magnum  Easy  Eye 
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Spotlight  on  Historical  Fiction 


From 


" The  Undying  Past " 

by  Orville  Prescott 


...  [It  is]  my  long-held  conviction  that  histor¬ 
ical  fiction  is  one  of  the  great  subdivisions  of 
literature.  Many  of  the  world’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  and  most  critically  admired  writers 
have  written  it.  Why  then  has  historical  fiction 
so  bad  a  reputation  in  some  circles? 

The  answer  is  easy.  Today  hundreds  of 
cheap,  clumsy,  superficial,  and  sensational  his¬ 
torical  novels  are  published  every  year.  With¬ 
out  merit  of  any  kind,  they  amuse  only  the 
totally  uncritical.  But  these  subliterary  atroc¬ 
ities  are  so  numerous  the  fine  historical  novels 
are  often  overlooked.  People  who  rightly  de¬ 
spise  the  trash  are  usually  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  works  of  art. 

What  Is  an  Historical  Novel? 

The  only  definition  I  know  which  seems  ac¬ 
curate  to  me  I  wrote  myself  in  a  book  of  crit¬ 
icism  called  “In  My  Opinion:  An  Inquiry  Into 
the  Contemporary  Novel”  which  was  published 
nine  years  ago.  There  I  said  that  an  historical 
novel  “is  any  novel  in  which  the  action  takes 
place  before  the  author’s  birth  so  that  he  must 
inform  himself  about  its  period  by  study. 
Whether  actual  historical  personages  are  the 
protagonists  or  whether  the  entire  cast  is  imag¬ 
inary  is  irrelevant.  What  matters  is  the  all- 
important  fact  that  the  author  is  not  writing 
from  personal  experience;  he  is  trying  to  write 
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creative  fiction  about  men  and  women  who 
lived  and  loved  and  died  in  a  world  completely 
different  from  his  own.” 

This  is  not  easy  to  do.  Certain  basic  attributes 
of  human  nature  are  timeless.  But  people  vary 
immensely  from  era  to  era.  They  believe  in  dif¬ 
ferent  gods  and  in  different  values.  They  abide 
by  different  customs.  Their  emotional  responses 
are  conditioned  by  the  world  in  which  they  live 
and  at  various  periods  differed  greatly  from 
what  ours  would  be.  Today  no  man  would  laugh 
when  another  man’s  hands  were  cut  off.  But 
the  Vikings  did.  Today  few  would  consider 
political  treachery  and  murder  justifiable  ways 
of  achieving  political  power.  But  many  people 
in  Renaissance  Italy  did.  Today  we  are  less 
cruel  as  individuals  than  our  remote  ancestors; 
but  some  of  our  national  states  have  been 
cruder  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 

So  the  serious  writer  of  historical  fiction  must 
not  only  make  his  characters  human  and  inter¬ 
esting;  he  must  make  them  creatures  of  their 
own  times.  And  only  in  comparatively  recent 
years  have  novelists  learned  the  most  effective 
way  to  do  this.  Novelists  used  to  insert  into 
their  narratives  long  passages  of  explanation 
and  description  which  were  clumsy  as  well  as 
dull. 

A  better  way  to  re-create  the  past  is  to  write 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  then  alive 


who  took  their  world  for  granted.  What  seems 
strange  to  us  was  natural  and  familiar  to  them. 
By  artfully  casual  indications  of  what  his  char¬ 
acters  believe,  what  customs  and  conventions 
they  follow,  how  they  fight  or  worship,  the 
novelist  can  make  them  and  their  age  seem  as 
understandable  and  vitally  alive  as  our  own. 

And  so  the  sense  of  the  past  is  recaptured 
through  the  vicariously  felt  emotions  of  fictional 


characters.  Historians  and  biographers  can  pro¬ 
vide  facts  and  interpret  events  and  circum¬ 
stances.  But  not  even  the  finest  works  of  history 
and  biography  can  provide  that  emotional  iden¬ 
tification  and  sense  of  personal  participation 
which  is  the  special  magic  of  fiction.  The  true 
artist  in  historical  fiction  can  make  the  past  live 
again  and  if  he  is  skillful  enough  his  words  may 
continue  to  live  long  after  his  death.  ...  e 
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The  Door  to  Other  Worlds 

by  Rosemary  Sprague 


The  historical  novelist,  in  this  era  of  pragmatic 
indoctrination,  is  frequently  under  attack.  In 
the  first  camp  of  opponents  are  those  who  crit¬ 
icize  him  for  “withdrawing  from  present  reality 
because  of  a  subconscious  reluctance  to  face 
it,  and  seeking  through  his  books  to  live  in  the 
past.”  This  criticism,  of  course,  has  as  its  origin 
the  endlessly  repeated  cliche  that,  after  all,  this 
is  the  20th  century,  and  by  all  that  is  holy  and 
existential,  we  should  live  in  the  20th  century, 
unconcerned  with  the  past.  The  point  of  view, 
however,  is  not  entirely  valid.  And  in  an  age 
when  psychiatry  is  plumbing  the  human  psyche 
to  the  depths,  endeavoring  to  discover  in  past 
traumata  the  reasons  for  present  actions,  it 
would  seem  only  good  sense  that  a  historical 
novelist  should  explore  into  the  past  of  a  nation 
or  a  world  and,  by  that  same  process,  try  to 
bring  to  light  the  reasons  for  the  swift  changes 
in  our  present  world.  The  real  historical  novel¬ 
ist  is  indeed  quite  properly  aware  that  there  is 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun,  that  today’s  present 
reality  was  yesterday’s  future  reality,  and  that 


the  reality  we  are  reaping  now  is  the  harvest  of 
seeds  sown  many  yesterday’s  ago. 

Such  an  “apologia  pro  novella  historica”  has 
a  sobering  effect  upon  those  readers  whose 
sense  of  history  is  not  completely  blunted,  either 
by  the  current  cult  of  present-mindedness  or  by 
their  own  continued  stubborn  adherence  to  the 
proposition  that  nothing  really  happened  in 
their  world  prior  to,  say,  1932.  But  such  read¬ 
ers  are  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  reading 
public.  The  majority  of  the  opponents  form  the 
battalions  which  make  up  attack  number  two: 
“The  historical  novel  is  a  fake,  the  product  of 
the  author’s  imagination.  Perhaps  the  events 
depicted  could  have  happened,  but  they  just 
as  easily  might  not  have.  How  do  you  really 
know  what  went  on  in  Britain  in  1060  B.C.  or 
in  France  in  1600  or  in  Spain  in  1812?  You, 
Charlie,  were  not  there!” 

What  these  battalions  fail  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  is  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  histor¬ 
ical  novels.  One,  we  might  call  the  real  kind; 
the  other  is  that  hybrid  variety  which  sprang 
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THE  DOOR  TO  OTHER  WORLDS — continued 


into  existence  during  World  War  II  and  is  still 
very  much  with  us.  The  latter  is  outwardly 
characterized  by  the  jacket  featuring  a  portrait 
of  the  heroine  in  perilous  decollete  and  in¬ 
wardly,  whenever  inspiration  flags,  by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  another  bedroom  door  for  two  or  three 
chapters,  until  something  else  occurs  to  the 
author.  The  hybrid  fully  deserves  the  criticism 
leveled  against  it.  The  genre  bears  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  work  of  a  Kenneth 
Roberts  or  an  Edith  Simon  or  a  Thomas  Cos¬ 
tain  in  his  better  moments.  That  the  real  his¬ 
torical  novel  is  so  constantly  lumped  in  the 
popular  mind  with  this  illegitimate  “sport”  is 
both  exasperating  and  regrettable. 

What  the  real  historical  novel  does,  or  tries 
to  do,  is  to  open  the  door  to  another  world.  Not 
only  does  it  fulfill  the  first  requirement  of  fic¬ 
tion,  that  of  telling  a  good  story,  it  also  reveals 
the  past,  as  accurately  as  painstaking  research 
can  reveal  it.  In  order  to  write  my  novels,  I 
have  battled  French  officialdom  to  the  top 
echelons  for  permission  to  view  a  section  of  the 
Louvre  closed  to  visitors  in  order  to  verify  the 
location  of  a  staircase;  I  have  been  admitted  to 
the  Galerie  d’Oree  in  what  was  once  the  Hotel 
de  Toulouse  and  is  now  the  Banque  de  France, 
and  have  nearly  been  arrested  atop  Bratoren 
Hill  in  Trondheim,  Norway,  because  I  was  tak¬ 
ing  pictures,  unaware  up  to  that  moment  that 


the  newly  placed  flag  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
marked  the  royal  citadel. 

I  have  had  to  learn  how  to  make  a  clock  and 
build  a  ship,  and  have  been  permitted  to  copy 
Handel  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum — 
after  they  had  been  located.  (They  had  been 
there  since  1789,  but  had  never  been  cata¬ 
logued.  I  knew  they  were  there  and  fortunately 
the  curator  knew  where  they  were,  so  we  did 
not  actually  need  a  catalogue!)  I  have  had  to 
become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  politics, 
economics,  religious  opinion,  and  intellectual 
ambiance  of  the  entire  world  during  those  pe¬ 
riods  of  which  I  have  written.  Often  books  and 
manuscripts  written  in  the  different  languages 
of  the  various  countries  of  that  period  had  to  be 
consulted.  Important  also  were  such  little  items 
as  cooking,  plumbing,  gardening,  clothes,  roads, 
vehicles,  and  the  necessity  of  acquiring  that 
indefinable  quality,  unique  to  each  period, 
known  as  tone,  which  set  me  to  learning  Old 
Norse  for  the  Viking  books  and  Renaissance 
Italian  for  “Heir  of  Kiloran.”  (Norman,  French, 
German,  and  Latin  I  already  knew. ) 

In  other  words,  the  historical  novelist  must, 
if  he  is  to  have  any  integrity  at  all  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  he  knows  about  modern  art, 
languages,  and  civics,  so  immerse  himself  in 
the  period  he  is  writing  about  that  he  can  quite 
literally  feel  that  he  is  there,  living  in  it — 
not  merely  viewing  fife  as  a  panorama  out¬ 
side  his  window,  but  living  it  wholly,  com¬ 
pletely  involved.  If  he  does  not  or  cannot  do 
this,  neither  will  his  readers.  He  can  even,  if 
he  goes  deeply  enough,  acquire  the  attitudes 
and  reactions  of  the  people  of  whom  he  writes, 
though  they  may  be  completely  antithetical  to 
his  own,  as  Kenneth  Roberts  does  so  marvel¬ 
ously  in  presenting  the  loyalist  view  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  “Oliver  Wiswell.”  Usu¬ 
ally  the  historical  novelist  discovers  that  human 
reactions  have  not  changed  so  much  over  the 
centuries  as  to  make  empathy  entirely  impos- 
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sible.  When  he  looks  at  the  20th  century,  he 
sees  that  Spartacus  the  Gladiator,  arousing  the 
Roman  mob  to  violence,  is  still  with  us.  And 
so  is  the  mob.  Political  opportunists  are  still 
cast  in  Julius  Caesar’s  mold,  and  the  voice  of 
sanity  still  speaks  powerfully  through  our  few 
literate  20th-century  Ciceroes.  Once  this  per¬ 
spective  is  gained,  the  historical  novelist  can 
answer  the  accusation,  “You  were  not  there,” 
with  an  unequivocal  “I  am  here;  and  because 
I  am  here,  I  can  also  be  there.”  A  paradox, 
but  a  paradox  of  historical  continuity  which  is 
reality  itself. 

Focus  on  Greatness 

.  .  .  Because  of  the  essential  selectivity  of  the 
writer’s  art,  the  focus  of  the  historical  novel .  .  . 
is,  or  should  be,  upon  one  quality  and  one  only 
— human  greatness. 

With  this  statement,  we  have  come  full  circle 
to  our  opening  consideration:  the  need  today 
for  readers  to  be  conscious  of  the  past  greatness 
as  they  are  now  aware  of  past  errors  and  de¬ 
feats.  All  readers  need  this  awareness;  the 
younger  to  learn,  the  older  to  be  reminded  of 
that  which  is  good.  We  have  been  put  through 
a  veritable  orgy  of  castigation,  all  culminating 
in  that  woeful  admission  that  past  ages  have 
not  done  right  by  the  youth  of  today,  as  though 
they  were  somehow  unique  in  the  chaos  they 
face.  Young  people  need  to  be  informed,  quite 
ruthlessly  if  need  be,  that  if  they  are  to  leave 
even  as  good  a  world  to  their  descendants  as 
our  ancestors  have  left  to  them  and  to  us,  they 
must  not  only  learn  from  past  errors,  but  learn 
to  emulate  past  greatness;  and  they  must  be 
shown  past  greatness.  They  must,  in  kindness, 
firmly  be  made  to  understand  that  theirs  is 
not  the  only  generation  that  has  had  problems 
to  solve;  that  there  have  been  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars  throughout  history;  and  to  quote  David 
.  Dietz,  “You  can  be  just  as  dead  from  a  toma- 
,  hawk  as  from  an  atomic  bomb.” 


Something  To  Look  Up  To 

Our  children  and  our  young  people  need  to 
learn — need  to  be  told — that  standards  and 
values  which  have  proved  their  worth  in  the 
past  are  likely  to  be  useful  now,  in  their  own 
very  present  existential  situation.  They  need  to 
learn,  too,  that  the  end  has  never  justified  the 
means;  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  honorable 
success;  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  integrity; 
and  that  mankind  has  been  saved  only  by  those 
willing  to  commit  themselves  to  the  task  of  sal¬ 
vation  and  not  by  those  who  “play  it  cool.”  In 
a  word,  they  need  examples.  To  quote  C.  Day 
Lewis,  “Men  must  always  have  something  to 
look  up  to.  .  .  .  Each  of  us  has  a  touch  of  the 
fine  spirit,  and  this  can  be  made  finer  only  by 
looking  up  to  the  finest  spirits  of  all.” 

To  Hand  on  the  Heroic  View 

It  is  these  “finest  spirits  of  all,”  plus  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  greatness  of  the  past  can  speak 
to  the  present,  that  should  be  the  ultimate  con¬ 
cern  of  both  the  real  biographer  and  the  real 
historical  novelist.  Their  task  is  to  present,  in 
C.  Day  Lewis’  words,  “The  heroic  view  of  life, 
man  at  his  loftiest  and  most  intensely  living 
moments.”  There  have  always  been  and  will 
doubtless  always  be  those  who,  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  point  out  the  lesser  and  easier  view.  But 
the  heroic  view  should  be  the  concern  of  all 
those  who  work  with  young  people  and  books, 
in  the  library,  in  the  classroom,  or  with  pen  in 
hand.  And  not  only  our  concern  but  our  pas¬ 
sion!  Only  as  we  ourselves  possess  the  heroic 
view  can  we  hand  it  on,  and  only  as  we  hand  it 
on  can  we  ensure  that  this  gallant  company, 
which  from  the  beginning  of  time  has  main¬ 
tained  and  advanced  civilization,  will  continue 
to  endure.  • 

Copyright  (c)  1966,  by  Horn  Book,  Inc.  Reprinted 
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On  the  Writing  of  Historical  Fiction 

by  Gore  Vidal 


After  completing  “Julian,”  a  novel  based  on  the 
life  of  a  Roman  emperor,  Gore  Vidal  wrote  an 
article  in  “Harper’s  Magazine”  (October  1965) 
in  which  he  answered  the  questions  most  often 
asked  about  historical  fiction.  The  following  is 
an  excerpt  from  that  article. 


Why  write  about  the  past  since  most  people 
dislike  reading  about  the  past?  We  are  the 
most  self-regarding  of  generations.  We  lust  to 
read  about  ourselves  and  our  neighbors  and 
what  happened  last  summer.  John  O’Hara  out¬ 
sells  Robert  Graves  two  thousand  to  one.  So 
why  bore  readers  with  the  unfamiliar  and  the 
old?  The  obvious  answer  is  that  one  writes 
novels  largely  to  please  oneself.  Also,  in  my 
case,  I’m  interested  in  history  for  its  own  sake, 
though  it  is  usual  to  pretend  that  in  reading 
history  we  will  find  lessons  from  which  we  can 
profit  today.  For  instance,  the  American  con¬ 
servative  firmly  believes  that  Rome  fell  because 
of  a  Decline  in  Moral  Values  such  as  can  be 
observed  right  now  at  the  LBJ  ranch,  while  if 
Elizabeth  Taylor  gets  married  just  one  more 
time,  the  Red  Chinese  will  invade  and  conquer 
us.  History,  of  course,  is  not  all  that  easy.  .  .  . 

In  reading  history,  fictionalized  or  not,  there 
is  a  certain  value  in  seeing  a  period  of  time  at 
a  great  distance  as  a  story  that  is  entirely  told — 
and  familiar.  After  all,  a  desire  for  power  is 
the  same  at  any  time,  and  so  are  most  human 
responses.  Andre  Malraux  once  remarked  that 
if  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Rameses  the  Sec¬ 


ond  were  to  meet,  in  limbo,  though  they  were 
separated  in  time  by  several  thousand  years, 
they  would  have  more  to  say  to  one  another 
than  either  would  have  to  say  to  a  contempo¬ 
rary  who  kept  a  shop.  As  Emperors,  they  would 
have  discussed  the  police,  agriculture,  bureau¬ 
cracy,  and  their  points  of  view  would  be  much 
the  same. . . . 

Is  it  inhibiting  to  write  a  novel  while  having 
to  bear  in  mind  a  thousand  facts? 

Yes,  but  one  gets  used  to  it.  Christopher 
Isherwood,  when  he  read  the  book,  said,  “My 
God,  Gore,  how  could  you  write  anything  with¬ 
out  wondering  if  it  was  true?  I  mean  there  you’d 
be  describing  a  bird  in  a  garden  and  suddenly 
there  would  be  that  awful  question  in  your 
mind,  did  they  have  birds  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury?” 

But  after  ten  years  of  reading,  I  found  my¬ 
self  reasonably  at  home  in  that  strange  period, 
and  of  course,  there  were  birds  in  those  gar¬ 
dens.  The  trick  was  to  see  them  plain  through 
the  footnotes.  As  the  writing  of  the  book  finally 
came  to  an  end,  I  must  say  I  felt  not  the  usual 
relief  at  having  completed  a  difficult  task,  but 
a  certain  melancholy  that  the  thing  was  done. 
Yet  the  result  exists,  and  I  can  now  echo  the 
words  of  a  Renaissance  historian  when  some¬ 
one  asked  him  why  he  bothered  to  write  about 
old  things.  “To  make  the  past  live,”  he  said. 
“That  is,  to  my  mind,  a  congenial  occupation.” 

• 

Copyright  ©  1965,  by  Harper's  Magazine,  Inc. 
Reprinted  from  the  October,  1965  issue  of 
“ Harper's  Magazine”  by  Special  Permission. 
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The  following  talking  books,  available  on  loan  from 
your  Regional  Library,  are  all  works  of  historical 
fiction.  The  list  is  divided  into  four  broad  historical 
eras.  Consult  the  librarian  or  your  catalog  of  talk¬ 
ing  books  for  the  many  others  that  are  available. 

Ancient  World 


BESIEGER  OF  CITIES 

by  Alfred  L.  Duggan,  8R. 

TB  416 

THE  BIG  FISHERMAN 

by  Lloyd  Douglas,  15R. 

TB  1257 

THE  IDES  OF  MARCH 

by  Thornton  Wilder,  6R. 

TB  1062 

THE  MARK  OF  THE  HORSE  LORD 

by  Rosemary  Sutcliff,  6R. 

TB  1139 

THE  ROBE 

by  Lloyd  Douglas,  17R. 

Medieval  World 

TB  305 

AVALON 

by  Anya  Seton,  11R. 

TB  1205 

THE  BLACK  ROSE 

by  Thomas  B.  Costain,  14R. 

TB  1246 

THE  GOLDEN  WARRIOR 

by  Hope  Muntz,  10R. 

TB  1005 

IVANHOE 

by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  14R. 

TB  595 

TOMORROW’S  FIRE 

by  Jay  Williams,  10R. 

TB  745 
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European 

THE  BLACK  ARROW  TB  530 

by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  6R. 

MOST  SECRET  TB  826 

by  John  Dickson  Carr,  6R. 

MUTINY  ON  THE  BOUNTY  TB  646 

by  Charles  Nordhoff  and  James  Hall,  9R. 

TAKE  HEED  OF  LOVING  ME  TB  417 

by  Elizabeth  G.  Vining,  8R. 

THE  TUDOR  ROSE  TB  302 


by  Margaret  Campbell  Barnes,  7R. 

American 
THE  BIG  KNIVES 

by  Bruce  Lancaster,  11R. 

GONE  WITH  THE  WIND 

by  Margaret  Mitchell,  27R. 

NEVER  NO  MORE 

by  Shirley  Seifert,  7R. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  LADY 

by  Irving  Stone,  10R. 

YANKEE  DOODLE  DANDY 

by  Noel  Bertram  Gerson,  9R. 

On  the  following  pages  are  reviews  of  two  re¬ 
cent  examples  of  outstanding  historical  fiction: 
“The  Confessions  of  Nat  Turner”  by  William 
Styron  and  “The  Source”  by  James  A.  Mich- 
ener. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  NAT 

TURNER  TB  1886 

by  William  Styron,  read  by  House  Jameson, 
12R.  Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks. 

In  August,  1831,  in  a  remote  section  of  south¬ 
eastern  Virginia,  Nat  Turner,  an  educated  Ne¬ 
gro  slave,  a  young  preacher  steeped  in  the  Old 
Testament,  led  a  sustained  and  bloody  revolt  in 
which  all  the  whites  within  a  radius  of  20  miles 
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NAT  TURNER — continued 


in  Southampton  County  met  their  death.  That 
Nat  felt  himself  divinely  appointed  is  clear 
from  his  Confessions,  which  were  published  in 
Richmond  a  year  later  and  which  contain  the 
few  known  facts  about  him  and  his  crusade; 
this  document  is  the  starting  point  of  William 
Styron’s  novel,  “The  Confessions  of  Nat  Tur¬ 
ner.”  With  poetic  license  Mr.  Styron  amplifies 
Nat’s  statement  into  a  narrative  covering  his 
30  years  of  life,  the  happy  boyhood  when  as  “a 
house  nigger”  he  was  trained  to  read,  the  degra¬ 
dation  that  was  heaped  on  him  after  he  was  sold 
and  his  hopes  for  freedom  dashed,  and  the 
needling  and  harassment  that  in  his  late  20’s 
turned  his  dismay  into  implacable  vengeance. 

“The  year  1831,”  says  Mr.  Styron  in  his 
foreword,  “was  simultaneously,  a  long  time  ago 
and  only  yesterday,”  and  no  reader  can  fail 
to  compare  Nat’s  uprising  with  the  riots  last 
summer.  As  a  native  of  Tidewater  Virginia 
who  has  brooded  on  the  motivations  of  this  re¬ 
volt,  Styron  is  well  qualified  to  write  what  he 
terms  a  “meditation  on  history.”  The  novel 
which  results  is  a  work  of  power,  of  loving 
and  hateful  descriptions,  of  little  mirth,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  of  persuasive  psychology. 

The  story  is  told  in  Nat’s  own  words,  as  if  he 
were  seeking  to  justify  himself  to  posterity. 
When  he  is  reflecting  or  recounting,  his  English 
is  pure  and  uninhibited;  when  he  is  preaching 
or  conspiring  he  uses  the  familiar  Negro  dialect, 
charged  with  biblical  quotations  and  eloquent; 
when  he  is  defending  himself  against  the  white 
world,  suspicious  of  his  education,  his  talk 
becomes  obsequious,  concealing  his  motives  and 
disgust.  Nat  draws  strength  from  the  thunderers 
of  the  Old  Testament,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  and  Job, 
whose  lamentations  and  threats  he  knows  by 
heart,  and  with  these  frequent  quotations  there 
are  apologetic  asides,  as  if  he  were  pleading  with 
God  or  posterity  to  accept  the  reasons  for  his 
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killings.  This  sweet  reasonableness  side  by  side 
with  the  cold-blooded  murderous  plot  would 
appear  implausible  if  it  did  not  duplicate  the 
ruthless  inconsistency  which  Nat  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  his  white  owners. 

How  Rebels  Are  Formed 

Nat  Turner  never  knew  his  father,  who  was 
killed  before  he  was  born,  but  his  mother  was 
comely  and  a  favorite  on  the  plantation  at 
Turner’s  Mill.  Nat’s  uncommon  intelligence 
showed  at  an  early  age.  Educated,  trained  in 
carpentry,  and  promised  his  freedom  by  the 
Turners,  he  was  sold  into  further  slavery  when 
their  plantation  went  bankrupt.  In  his  ado¬ 
lescence  Nat  had  become  ascetic,  shut  off  from 
the  laughter  and  friendship  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries;  he  took  his  free  time  in  the  deep  woods 
fasting,  incanting  the  holy  words,  and  awaiting 
some  sign  from  the  Lord. 

A  strong  and  handsome  Negro,  he  could  not 
suppress  his  sex,  and  as  a  result  of  propinquity 
the  women  he  lusted  after  were  white,  chief 
among  them  Miss  Emmeline,  who  after  a  ball 
he  observed  being  ravished  by  her  cousin,  and 
young  Margaret  Whitehead,  a  Southern  flirt 
who  led  him  on.  How  incredible  are  these  at¬ 
tractions  each  reader  must  decide  for  himself; 
apparently  they  added  to  Nat’s  inner  tension 
and  restrained  him  with  compassion  when  the 
bloody  work  had  to  be  done. 

After  his  departure  from  Turner’s  Mill  Nat’s 
bondage  is  a  nightmare.  He  is  sold  first  to  the 
Reverend  Eppes  of  Shiloh,  a  sex-starved  miser 
who  overworks  him  on  animal  rations,  and  then 
to  the  crude  Thomas  Moore,  under  whom  he 
slaves  for  a  decade.  There  in  his  young  man¬ 
hood  he  witnesses  the  beatings,  the  separation 
of  Negro  families,  the  sadistic  torturing  of  his 
contemporaries.  For  himself  he  adopts  “the 
role  of  humility,  the  soft  voice  and  hound-like 
obedience,”  but  the  Bible  has  armed  his  spirit, 


armed  him  with  the  incantations  which  make 
him  forget  his  own  misery.  A  vision  that  comes 
to  him  after  a  five-day  fast  convinces  him  that 
he  must  recruit  and  lead  his  army  of  revenge, 
and  when  the  whites  have  been  exterminated  he 
will  take  his  followers  into  the  safety  of  Dismal 
Swamp.  He  is  betrayed,  of  course,  by  the  ani¬ 
mal  spirits  which  he  and  the  brandy  can  arouse 
but  which  he  cannot  control  when  the  blood 
flows  and  the  white  women  are  at  the  mob’s 
mercy. 

The  slaves  that  come  and  go  in  the  book 
seem  to  this  Northerner  extraordinarily  well 
drawn,  though  the  whites  are  naturally  dis¬ 
torted  in  Nat’s  vision.  Wash,  who  was  Nat’s 
only  boyhood  friend  and  who  was  sold  away 
from  him  in  the  night;  Hark,  his  trusted  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  final  days  (“the  plantation  system 
had  leached  out  of  his  great  and  noble  body  so 
much  native  courage,  so  much  spirit  and  dig¬ 
nity,  that  he  was  left  as  humble  as  a  spaniel”); 
Sam,  the  yellow-skinned;  Henry,  the  deaf;  and 
the  venomous  Will.  The  suffering  they  endure 
and  their  attempts  to  escape,  such  as  Hark’s 
six  weeks  of  blind  circling,  have  the  feel  of 
authenticity.  One  hears  repeatedly  in  the  felici¬ 
tous  prose  Nat’s  perceptive  love  of  his  native 
country,  but  almost  never  the  note  of  laughter, 
for  he  was  too  obsessed  for  that.  • 

Mr.  Weeks  is  an  author  and  former  editor  of  “ The 
Atlantic  Monthly  ”  ©  1967,  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

THE  SOURCE  TB  1875 

by  James  A.  Michener,  read  by  Norman  Rose, 
28R.  Reviewed  by  Joan  Comay. 

In  the  Galilee  region  of  Israel,  where  James 
Michener’s  new  novel  is  set,  an  archeological 
team  has  been  assembled  to  excavate  the  site 
of  the  fictitious  Biblical  city  of  Makor — “a 
beautiful  elliptical  mound  sleeping  on  the  road 
from  Akko  to  Damascus.”  As  the  story  opens, 


Cullinane,  the  Irish-Ainerican  scholar  leading 
the  expedition,  makes  the  crucial  decision  where 
to  locate  the  trial  trench. 

With  every  foot  of  earth  being  sifted  the 
trench  slowly  slices  down  through  layer  after 
layer  of  history  until  it  hits  bare  rock.  In  a 
series  of  vivid  episodes,  starting  with  the  lowest 
layer  (dating  back  nearly  12,000  years),  and 
moving  upwards  to  the  present  day,  Mr.  Mich¬ 
ener  reconstructs  the  story  of  Makor,  whose 
name,  meaning  the  “source,”  refers  to  the 
hidden  spring  of  water  that  accounts  for  the 
constant  human  habitation  at  this  spot. 

In  all,  fifteen  layers  are  identified  by  arti¬ 
facts  and  potsherds.  Around  these  “finds,”  am¬ 
plified  by  the  scriptural  and  historical  records 
of  actual  persons  and  events,  the  novelist 
weaves  a  story  for  each  period.  The  local  set¬ 
ting  is  at  Makor,  but  the  military  conquests 
and  religious  movements  (pagan,  Jewish, 
Christian,  and  Moslem)  that  impinge  on  the 
life  of  the  town  extend  the  background  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates. 

It  is  inevitable  that  some  of  the  stories  stand 
out  more  than  others.  This  reviewer  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  ninth  century  B.C.  engineering 
feat  of  Hoopoe,  the  builder,  who  tunneled  from 
the  middle  of  the  city  to  the  well  on  its  edge; 
and  agonized  with  him  when  his  Moabite  fore¬ 
man  was  ordered  killed  by  King  David  in  a 
fit  of  senseless  rage.  The  Crusader  episode 
(Level  V)  explodes  the  legend  of  chivalry  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  knights  in  shining  armor  riding 
to  free  the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidel;  their 
journey  through  Europe  is  marked  by  grue¬ 
some  and  bloody  massacre. 

The  shaping  of  the  Jewish  religion  has  a 
special  fascination  for  the  author  (a  gentile), 
and  for  the  average  reader  the  book  throws 
much  light  on  such  key  chapters  in  the  history 
of  Judaism  as  the  Talmudic  discourses  of  the 
rabbis  of  Tiberias,  and  the  medieval  Cabbalists 
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(mystics)  in  the  mountain  city  of  Safad.  Later 
the  novel  describes  in  detail  the  astonishing 
capture  of  Safad  by  the  Haganah  (the  Jewish 
Defense  Force)  in  the  1948  fighting — an  ac¬ 
count  based  on  actual  fact. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  returns  to  the 
present,  and  the  relations  among  the  five  per¬ 
sons  connected  with  the  dig:  Cullinane;  Eliav, 
about  to  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  Israel 
Cabinet;  Tabari,  the  shrewd,  sardonic  Arab  who 
stayed  behind  in  1948  and  threw  in  his  lot  with 
Israel;  Vered,  the  small,  attractive  woman  who 
is  the  pottery  expert,  and  Rodman,  the  tough- 
minded  Jewish  millionaire  from  Chicago  who 
is  putting  up  the  funds  for  the  dig. 

Through  them,  the  author  discusses  some  of 
the  perplexing  issues  that  exercise  the  new 
Israel:  the  treatment  of  the  Arab  minority 
within  the  state  and  the  refugees  outside;  family 
life  in  the  kibbutzim  (collective  villages);  the 
constant — and  sometimes  sharp — dialogue  be¬ 
tween  the  Israeli  and  the  American  Jew,  each 
committed  to  his  own  way  of  life,  but  bound  to 
each  other;  and,  above  all,  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  religious  orthodoxy  and  the  needs  of  life 
in  a  modern  state.  Examples  are  given  where, 
by  the  liberal  standards  of  today,  a  rigid  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  old  laws  seems  harsh  and  obso¬ 
lete.  Yet  Mr.  Michener  strives  to  view  such 
questions  in  their  historical  perspective,  and 
sympathizes  with  the  necessity  for  judgment 
rather  than  a  rejection  of  the  religious  heritage 
in  a  secular  Jewish  state. 

Told  with  remarkable  erudition  and  moving 
human  detail,  “The  Source”  is  a  monumental 
and  imaginative  study  in  depth  of  the  old-new 
nation  Israel.  • 

Mrs.  Comay  is  wife  of  the  Permanent  Representative  of 
Israel  to  the  U.  N.  and  co-author  of  “ Israel  .”  This  re¬ 
view  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  “Saturday  Re¬ 
view, ”  where  it  appeared  May  22,  1965. 
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Library  of  the  month 

WAYNE  COUNTY  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
AND  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

Regional  Librarian:  Mrs.  Barbara  Gray 

There  are  2,600  blind  and  physically  handi¬ 
capped  readers  in  Wayne  County,  Michigan, 
registered  with  the  Regional  Library  serving 
that  area,  an  increase  of  40  percent  over  the 
last  two-and-a-half  years.  Most  of  these  library 
patrons  live  in  metropolitan  Detroit  which  is 
within  toll-free  telephone  distance  of  the  library. 
Last  year  many  of  the  60,000  requests  for  books 
and  information  came  in  via  telephone. 

The  Wayne  County  Regional  Library  collec¬ 
tion  of  18,000  books  in  braille,  disc,  tape,  and 
large  print  is  housed  in  the  modern,  centrally- 
located  Service  Center  of  the  Wayne  County 
Federated  Library  System  and  is  staffed  by  two 
professional  librarians,  an  aide,  and  three  cleri¬ 
cal  assistants.  Working  closely  with  the  other 
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Mrs.  Barbara  Gray,  Regional  Librarian,  manning  an 
exhibit  of  library  materials  at  a  recent  book  fair 
staged  in  a  large  metropolitan  shopping  center. 


departments  of  the  Federated  System,  the  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped 
can  easily  supplement  its  own  braille  and  print 
reference  tools  with  materials  from  the  Refer¬ 
ence  Department.  It  also  has  access  to  print 
editions  of  newly  recorded  and  brailled  books 
for  review  purposes. 

In  addition  to  providing  information  and 
books  the  library  has  developed  several  pro¬ 
grams  in  recognition  of  special  interest  groups, 
including  a  volunteer  tape  recording  unit,  a  par¬ 
ent  and  pre-schooler  reading  collection,  presen¬ 
tations  for  classroom  visits,  a  reference  collec¬ 
tion  of  periodicals  for  school  assignments,  and 
a  vocational  information  center.  High  reader 
interest  in  current  best-sellers  has  led  to  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  special  file  which  notes  the  avail¬ 
ability  in  disc,  tape,  or  embossed  form  of  these 
popular  titles. 

The  library  staff  works  closely  with  the 
county-wide  health  and  social  agencies,  school 
systems,  institutions,  hospitals,  and  nursing  and 
residential  homes  for  the  aged,  providing  upon 
request  depository  collections  of  large  print  or 
talking  books,  and  supplying  talking  book  ma¬ 
chines.  The  Regional  Librarian  does  a  great  deal 
of  public  speaking  and  participates  in  numerous 
conferences,  institutes,  and  workshops  such  as 
“Careers  Day”  for  the  visually  handicapped  high 
school  seniors  and  an  Institute  on  Institutional 
Library  Services. 

Many  readers  enjoy  visits  to  the  library 
which  occupies  large,  spacious  quarters  in  a 
front  wing  of  the  service  center.  Readers  con¬ 
fined  to  wheelchairs  have  access  through  a 
front  entrance  drive  and  wide  doorway.  Wide 
aisles  and  doorways  prevail  and  a  comfortable 
reception  area  offers  chairs,  a  couch,  and  a 
talking  book  machine. 

Library  service  to  the  blind  in  Wayne 
County  began  intermittently  in  1912  at  one 
of  the  branch  libraries  of  the  Detroit  Public 
Library.  In  1919,  a  separate  room  was  set  aside 


for  American  Braille  and  New  York  Point 
books  and  in  1932  the  county  assumed  respon¬ 
sibility. 

A  short  history  of  the  department  contains 
the  following  statements:  “The  early  expenses 
were  not  great,  $800  a  year  salary  (half-time 
librarian),  $400  for  book  purchases,  possibly 
$100  for  supplies,  postage,  etc.” 

The  Wayne  County  Library  for  the  Blind 
and  Physically  Handicapped  has  come  a  long 
way  from  its  first  registration  of  31  legally 
blind  readers.  • 

Tape  volunteers 

Mrs.  Jean  Brierley 

As  a  tape  volunteer,  Mrs.  Jean  Brierley,  a  self- 
avowed  compulsive  reader,  is  doing  what  she 
likes  best. 

“All  of  my  life  I  have  had  a  thing  about  read¬ 
ing!  I  just  love  to  read!  And  I  mean  I  read 
everything  in  sight — like  labels  on  cans,  all  the 
signs  along  the  road,  all  the  notices  in  the  ele¬ 
vators,  busses,  subways,  everything  I  see.  When 
I  was  a  little  girl  I  read  pretty  much  all  the  time 
— how  exasperating  to  have  to  make  one’s  bed 
or  help  with  the  dishes.  And  as  time  went  on  I 
realized  there  were  certain  responsibilities  a 
person  had  to  get  out  of  the  way  before  he 
could  settle  down  with  a  book — but  I  rather 
resented  the  fact.  But  there  was  that  guilty 
feeling,  even  after  leaving  the  nest,  when  I 
would  finish  that  good  book  started  the  night 
before,  instead  of  washing  the  diapers.  I  guess 
we  all  have  that  feeling  that  anything  we  just 
love  must  be  just  a  little  bad  for  us,  or  immoral 
or  something.” 

An  article  about  Library  of  Congress  tape 
volunteers  in  a  sorority  magazine  led  Mrs.  Bri¬ 
erley  to  audition. 
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MRS.  JEAN  BRIERLEY — continued 


“It  was  pure  heaven  when  I  passed  the  test 
and  realized  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
could  read  all  the  time  and  never  have  to  have 
the  slightest  twinge  of  conscience.  I’m  doing 
something  for  someone  else,  I’m  enjoying  my¬ 
self,  I  can  tape  any  time  I  please — what  could 
possibly  be  better?” 

After  several  years  Mrs.  Brierley’s  new  in¬ 
terest  began  taking  up  her  home.  A  bedroom 
was  converted  into  a  study  and  recording  stu¬ 
dio.  “My  recorder  is  always  ready  to  go,  the 
microphone  in  place,  an  easy  chair,  table,  and 
lamp  for  pre-reading,  a  good  straight  chair  for 
taping,  my  files  handy,  my  big  Webster’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  on  its  stand,  book  shelves  with  refer¬ 
ence  books,  and  old  and  new  favorites — 
heaven,  pure  heaven!” 

Dramatics  has  been  a  consuming  interest  for 
her  since  college.  She  recalls  that  as  a  speech 
major  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  she  “was 
absolutely  stage-struck,  but  so  paralyzed  with 
fright  at  even  the  idea  of  try-outs,  that  I  used 
to  panic  before  anyone  ever  got  around  to  call¬ 
ing  my  name  and  managed  to  slide  out  the 
closest  exit — probably  murmuring  about  a 
headache  or  a  dental  appointment.  I  was  grand 
on  off-stage  sound  effects,  snow  on  cue  for  melo¬ 
drama,  scene  painting,  and  group  choral  read¬ 
ing.”  These  things  went  by  the  board  for  a  few 
years  after  marriage  to  Richard  Brierley  in 
1940,  but  she  began  to  gravitate  back  to  play 
reading  after  her  first  three  children  were  born. 
A  move  to  Kansas  City  after  their  fourth 
daughter  was  born  enabled  Mrs.  Brierley  to  do 
post-graduate  work  in  radio  and  television  and 
in  play  production.  She  also  continued  to  do 
play  readings  occasionally,  which  she  terms 
“marvelous  experience,  the  drawback  being 
that  you  spent  so  much  time  reading  over  and 
over  and  over  and  over — to  say  nothing  of  the 
long  hard  hours  cutting  a  play  down  to  one 
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hour.  No  one  likes  to  listen  to  anyone  longer 
than  that  I  think,  especially  women’s  clubs.” 

During  this  time,  her  husband’s  career  ne¬ 
cessitated  moving  about  and  also  enabled  them 
to  take  several  trips  abroad.  Mrs.  Brierley  feels 
that  these  experiences  aid  her  in  her  readings. 
“Each  section  has  its  own  ‘flavor,’  so  when  an 
author  refers  to  a  place  or  people  from  that 
place,  interest  is  added  by  the  very  fact  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  there.  I  think  perhaps  this  may  show 
through  in  reading — I  hope  so.” 

Mrs.  Brierley  recorded  with  the  Cincinnati 
chapter  of  Zeta  Phi  Eta,  serving  as  chairman 
this  year.  In  June  she  and  her  family  moved  to 
Toronto,  Canada,  where  her  husband  is  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Vice  President  of  the  Drackett  Com¬ 
pany.  She  has  three  married  daughters  and  a 
daughter  in  high  school  at  Principia  in  St. 
Louis.  The  family  are  sports  enthusiasts  with 
golf,  tennis,  and  newly  discovered  paddle  tennis 
as  favorites.  • 


Photo  by  Pat  McKenrick  Photography,  Cinn.,  O. 


Author  of  the  month 


From  Russia ,  A  Poet  For  Our  Times 


Yevgeny  Yevtushenko,  a  young  Russian  poet, 
has  achieved  a  unique  position  in  Russian  let¬ 
ters;  he  is  a  leader  of  men  and  movements. 
Through  his  poetry  he  has  spoken  out  against 
ignorance,  hypocrisy,  and  injustice  both  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  throughout  the  world,  and 
he  is  hailed,  especially  by  young  people,  as  a 
fresh  and  fearless  voice  of  our  time. 

The  Poet  at  the  Podium 

Sidney  Bernard  described  Yevtushenko’s  last 
poetry  reading  in  New  York  City  for  “The  Na¬ 
tion.”  “Yevtushenko’s  sharp  bony  face  was  a 


polygraph — and  remained  so  all  evening  long 
— of  a  whole  range  of  inner  tunes,  and  the  one 
that  registered  first,  as  the  crowd  applauded 
and  cheered  him  (some  from  their  seats  and 
many  who  were  standing)  was  of  a  man  happy 
for  the  greeting  but  impatient  for  the  poetry. 
His  first  words  were  ‘Spasibo  .  .  .  thanks  for 
coming,’  given  in  Russian,  and  then  repeated 
by  the  translator,  who  had  joined  him  at  the 
microphone.  When  the  crowd  finally  eased  back 
in  their  seats,  the  poet  reminded  them  that  they 
might  have  had  enough  of  speeches,  during  the 
last  days  of  an  election,  and  that  in  any  case 
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YEWUSHENKO— continued 

he  was  there  for  the  poetry.  Yevtushenko 
nodded  to  his  reader,  who  came  forward  from 
the  table  while  the  poet  and  translator  returned 
to  it,  and  the  evening  was  opened  with  [actor 
Barry]  Boys  reading  ‘Babi  Yar’  from  manu¬ 
script.  . .  . 

“At  the  table,  the  poet  cast  a  sharp  eye 
through  the  hall.  He  shifted  in  his  seat,  or 
cupped  his  cheek  with  his  hand.  And  his  angu¬ 
lar  face,  lips  pale  and  expressive,  hair  a  finespun 
brown  and  cut  short,  was  never  quiescent.  .  .  . 

“At  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  poet  rose  from 
his  seat  and  exchanged  places  with  Boys.  He 
waited  for  the  applause  to  fade  and  then  re¬ 
cited  ‘Babi  Yar’  in  his  own  tongue,  from  mem¬ 
ory.  He  employed  a  sharp,  evenly  paced  de- 
clamative  style,  with  stiff  or  sweeping  gestures 
of  the  hands,  the  hands  now  and  then  molded 
into  fists;  and  his  lean  body  full  of  sway,  as  if 
to  dance  the  muse.  And  the  voice,  pitched  a 
little  high  and  silvery,  a  voice  of  near-inexhaus¬ 
tible  drive. . . .” 

“A  poetic  world  of  his  own” 

In  his  introduction  to  “The  Poetry  of  Yev¬ 
geny  Yevtushenko,  1953  to  1965”  (October 
House,  Inc.,  New  York,  1965),  translator 
George  Reavey  says,  “To  write  about  Yevtus¬ 
henko  is  to  treat  not  of  a  poet  ‘dead  and  gone’ 
and  tucked  away  in  the  index  files  of  stubborn 
history,  but  rather  to  discuss  a  poet  in  the 
process  of  creating  history,  in  so  far  as  a  poet 
in  his  work  performs  a  creative  act,  interprets 
a  mood,  voices  the  yearning  of  others,  and 
points  a  direction  by  affirming  his  emotional 
and  intellectual  attitude  and  by  using  his  native 
language  in  a  personal  and  distinctive  manner. 
The  way  Yevtushenko  has  gone  about  doing 
these  things  is  very  individual.  He  cannot  help 
sharing  of  course  a  common  background  and 
certain  traditions  in  common  with  some  of  his 
fellow  poets. 
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“Now  in  his  early  30’s,  he  has  shown  in  the 
last  ten  years  every  evidence  of  a  steady  and 
fruitful  poetic  development.  Youthful  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  by  temperament  (‘Fear  not  to  be 
young,  precocious  .  .  .’),  he  is  likewise  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  maturing  without  losing  his 
enthusiasm. . . . 

“His  poetry  clearly  demonstrates  that  he  has 
moved  from  simpler  and  bolder  poetic  state¬ 
ments  to  more  complex  and  richer  lyrical  forms 
in  the  1960’s.  The  texture  of  his  language  has 
become  richer  and  more  interesting,  and  his 
lyrical  quality  more  evident  and  intense.  He  is 
undoubtedly  creating  a  poetic  world  of  his  own, 
a  world  of  increasing  resonance,  which  is  the 
raison  d’etre  and  measure  of  a  poet.”  • 

The  quotation  from  Sidney  Bernard’s  article  is  © 
1967,  by  The  Nation.  Reprinted  by  permission.  The 
quotation  from  George  Reavey’s  THE  POETRY  OF 
YEVGENY  YEVTUSHENKO  1953  to  1965  is  © 
1965  by  George  Reavey.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
October  House,  Inc. 

The  following  two  volumes  by  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko 
are  in  one  talking  book  container  which  is  available 
on  loan  from  your  Regional  Library: 

A  PRECOCIOUS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  and 
SELECTED  POEMS  TB  1673 

Read  by  Norman  Rose,  4R. 


ANNUAL  INDEX  WILL  BE  IN  NEXT  ISSUE 

The  next  issue  of  “Talking  Book  Topics”  will 
contain  the  annual  index  of  talking  books  an¬ 
nounced  in  1968.  This  author-title  listing  will 
include  the  talking  book  container  number  and 
will  refer  to  the  issue  of  “TBT”  in  which  each 
annotation  originally  appeared.  So  be  sure  to 
save  all  of  the  1968  issues  for  reference  pur¬ 
poses.  The  next  biennial  catalog  (for  1968  and 
1969)  will  be  published  in  early  1970.  • 


THE  ODYSSEY 

by  Kenneth  Rexroth 


In  all  the  melee  on  the  Trojan  plain  there  is 
one  person  who  always  takes  the  common- 
sense  point  of  view.  He  is  cunning,  prudent, 
imperturbable.  He  always  seeks  the  greatest 
return  for  the  least  expenditure  of  blood  or 
spirit.  This  is  Odysseus.  Among  the  Levantine 
Trojans  and  the  Viking-like  Greeks  caught  up 
in  the  irrationality  of  circumstance  and  broken 
against  their  own  contradictions,  he  seems  an 
intruder  from  another  time.  And  so  he  is. 

The  “Iliad”  is  a  symphonic  work  of  art.  The 
double  theme  with  its  intense  polarity  is  modu¬ 
lated,  retarded,  and  quickened,  yet  moves  re¬ 
lentlessly  to  climax  and  recapitulation.  The 
only  devices  in  the  “Odyssey”  are  flashbacks  in 
time,-  the  narratives  within  the  narrative.  They 
complicate  the  structure;  they  do  not  compound 
it. ... 

The  “Odyssey”  is  a  collection  of  adventures, 
of  little  melodramas  like  the  earliest  English 
and  Scots  ballads,  and  of  folk  tales  like  those 
in  Grimm.  The  supernatural  appears  not  from 
Olympus,  but  on  the  level  of  fairy  stories  and 
superstitions.  In  contrast,  there  is  nothing  folk- 
loristic  about  the  “Iliad.”  Its  legendary  mate¬ 
rials  are  myths.  The  “Iliad”  never  falters  in  its 
vision  of  the  gods  as  personifications  of  non¬ 
human  forces  herding  men  to  their  doom.  In 
the  “Odyssey”  Poseidon  is  only  the  unruly  and 
unpredictable  sea. 

The  virtues  of  Odysseus  are  not  those  of  a 
warrior  but  of  a  merchant  adventurer  who  has 
wandered  the  ancient  seas  from  Gibraltar  to 
the  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus  and  has  survived 
and  profited.  These  virtues  are  agility,  inventive¬ 
ness,  courage,  prudence,  and  persistence.  They 
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include  neither  heroic  valor  nor  civic  duty. 
Odysseus  knows  neither  shame  nor  guilt.  .  .  . 

The  adventures  of  the  “Odyssey”  are  fan¬ 
tastic,  but  their  denouement  is  pure  fantasy. 
Odysseus’s  return  and  slaughter  of  the  suitors  is 
the  most  outlandish  thing  in  Greek  literature. 
No  custom  like  it  is  known  in  the  mercantile 
Levant  of  Homer’s  time,  nor  in  the  similar  so¬ 
cieties  of  the  South  Seas  in  the  recent  past.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  wife  whose 
husband  had  abandoned  her  for  20  years  would 
be  persecuted  by  a  mob  of  suitors  who  would 
move  into  her  home  and  struggle  with  each 
other  for  her  hand  and  consume  her  substance. 
Nor  has  there  even  been  any  legal  code  or  cus¬ 
tom  that  would  justify  the  husband  in  merci¬ 
lessly  slaughtering  them  all  when  he  showed 
up  incognito  after  20  years. 

Something  does  resemble  the  story — the  ever- 
recurring  dream  in  barren  hotel  rooms,  crowded 
barracks,  and  fo’c’sles,  of  traveling  men,  sol¬ 
diers,  and  sailors,  long  away.  “Is  my  wife  true 
to  me?  What  is  she  doing  now?  Do  they  think 
of  me  at  home?  Will  my  son  recognize  me  when 
I  get  back?  Are  those  fellows  still  pestering  my 
wife?  Has  she  given  in  to  them?  Do  they  hang 
around  the  house?  Wait  till  I  get  back,  I’ll  fix 
them.”  As  dream  and  daydream  the  climax  of 
the  “Odyssey”  has  been  a  universal  experience 
of  wandering  husbands;  as  fact  it  has  not 
existed.  Any  seafaring  society  with  such  a  cus¬ 
tom  would  have  exterminated  itself. 

All  the  “Odyssey”  has  a  character  of  dream 
unlike  the  stark  objectivity  of  the  “Iliad.”  The 
events  of  the  “Iliad”  follow  each  other,  bright, 
swift,  sure,  and  dramatically  necessary.  The 
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THE  ODYSSEY— continued 

events  of  the  “Odyssey”  fade  and  dissolve,  the 
narrative  wanders  in  time,  the  pictures  are  bril¬ 
liant  but  they  glitter  through  a  mist  of  reverie 
— an  old  sailor  musing  over  the  glamour  of  his 
past.  The  texture  of  the  verse  is  light  in  the 
“Odyssey,”  the  imagery  sparkles,  but  it  never 
loses  either  its  decorative  delicacy  of  detail  or 
its  melancholy  tone.  The  “Iliad”  is  full  of  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  the  king  of  gods  and 
men.  When  there  is  thunder  in  the  “Odyssey” 
it  is  the  thunder  of  some  foolish  one-eyed  giant. 

The  “Odyssey”  is  entertainment.  It  is  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  highest  order,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  anyone  saying,  “Reading  the  ‘Odys¬ 
sey’  changed  my  life  fundamentally.”  The 
“Iliad”  can  be  read  superficially  as  entertain¬ 
ment.  But  if  we  make  ourselves  available  to  it, 
it  confronts  us  with  a  vision  of  the  nature  of 
reality  and  the  being  of  man.  The  “Iliad”  says: 
This  is  life,  it  is  tragic,  and  if  it  has  meaning, 
that  meaning  is  an  incommunicable  mystery; 
it  can  be  presented  but  never  explained.  The 


“Odyssey”  says:  This  is  life,  it  is  comic,  and 
it  is  full  of  meanings. 

Tragedy  is  a  posture;  comedy  is  an  activity. 
If  one  read  enough  comedies,  they  might  change 
one’s  fife  fundamentally.  Life  as  comedy  can 
be  learned;  as  tragedy  it  can  only  be  assumed. 
Most  men  are  predominantly  one  type  or  the 
other;  an  individual’s  view  of  life  is  seldom 
equally  balanced  between  tragedy  and  comedy. 
However,  the  dramatic  artists  of  the  world’s 
literature  have  usually  written  both;  they  have 
realized  that  there  are  two  faces  of  the  coin  of 
life — on  one  side  the  head  of  an  implacable 
and  beautiful  god,  on  the  other,  a  curious  ani¬ 
mal.  • 

Kenneth  Rexroth  is  a  poet,  novelist,  translator  from 
several  languages,  and  literary  critic.  His  article  on 
“ The  Odyssey”  is  installment  3  from  his  series,  “ Clas¬ 
sics  Revisited,”  in  “Saturday  Review,”  with  whose  per¬ 
mission  it  is  reprinted  here.  It  appeared  originally  in 
the  April  3, 1965  issue. 

THE  ODYSSEY  TB  1730 

Read  by  Alexander  Scourby,  11R. 


ULYSSES 

by  Richard  Ellmann 


The  original  impulse  to  write  “Ulysses”  came 
perhaps  from  Joyce’s  sense  of  his  own  some¬ 
what  aimless  wanderings  around  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coastline  after  his  elopement  with  Nora 
Barnacle  from  Dublin  in  1904,  when  he  was 
22.  To  call  those  wanderings  Ulyssean  gave 
them  a  comic  dignity  they  might  otherwise 
lack;  discouraged  tourists  should  keep  the  ad¬ 
jective  in  mind.  Joyce  also  allowed  his  fancy 
to  play  over  the  notion  of  a  triumphal  return 
to  his  own  Ithaca.  The  hero  of  his  book  was  not 
to  be  himself,  however,  but  a  man  he  scarely 
knew  in  Dublin  named  Alfred  Hunter. 
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Joyce  had  met  Hunter  in  ignominious  cir¬ 
cumstances.  As  far  as  the  incident  can  be  pieced 
together  from  the  talk  of  family  and  friends, 
Joyce  was  dead  drunk  one  night  in  Dublin’s 
brothel  district,  and  was  knocked  down  in  a 
fight.  From  this  predicament  Hunter,  a  man 
he  had  met  only  once  or  twice,  rescued  him. 
Hunter  was  rumored  to  be  Jewish  and  to  have 
an  unfaithful  wife,  two  disparate  points  that 
became  crucial  later. 

Oddly  enough,  the  very  fact  that  they  were 
so  slightly  acquainted,  and  of  such  different 
backgrounds,  was  what  held  Joyce’s  attention. 


Up  to  this  time  his  experience  of  life  had  been 
in  his  own  opinion  a  gloomy  vista  of  betrayals 
and  alienations.  He  had  gradually  been  “sun¬ 
dered”  from  parents,  classmates,  Irish  patriots, 
Catholics.  The  experience  of  breaking  with  peo¬ 
ple  was  one  he  thoroughly  understood.  Much 
more  difficult  for  him  to  fathom  than  human 
unkindness  was  its  opposite,  and  Alfred  Hun¬ 
ter’s  gratuitous  help,  so  different  from  the 
treachery  of  supposed  friends,  seemed  an  in¬ 
stance.  “Ulysses”  probably  grew  out  of  a  pro¬ 
longed  meditation  on  the  strange  possibilities 
of  cohesion  between  apparently  dissimilar  men. 

The  incident  lay  untouched  in  Joyce’s  mind 
for  two  years.  Then  while  he  was  living  in 
Rome,  he  hinted  to  his  brother  that  he  had  an 
idea  for  a  new  story  for  “Dubliners,”  his  volume 
of  short  stories.  It  was  to  be  about  Hunter  and 
to  have  the  title  “Ulysses.”  Equating  this  non¬ 
descript  Dubliner  with  his  favorite  Homeric 
hero  was  arbitrary,  but  Joyce  was  prepared  to 
defend  the  equation  with  his  talent.  The  story 
would  describe  Hunter’s  peripatetic  journey 
through  Dublin,  and  presumably  it  would  con¬ 
clude  with  his  rescue  of  a  young  man  resembl¬ 
ing  Joyce  from  a  nasty  situation. 

For  Joyce  to  have  hit  upon  this  idea  in  Rome 
is  less  surprising  than  it  may  seem.  He  had  been 
away  from  Dublin  long  enough  for  his  bitter¬ 
ness  to  be  assuaged  by  nostalgia.  He  considered 
himself  to  have  been  forced  into  exile,  a  theme 
which  underlay  the  novel  he  was  writing  about 
his  early  life,  “A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Man.”  But  he  recognized  that  in  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  bonds  of  national  and  religious  feel¬ 
ing  he  had  not  changed  the  bonds  of  reference. 
His  subject  was  not  to  be  life  among  the  ex¬ 
patriates,  but  the  troubled  recollection  of  life 
before  departure.  For  this  relationship,  tense 
yet  sustaining,  the  midnight  encounter  of  Hun¬ 
ter  and  himself  might  serve  as  a  parable,  sug¬ 
gesting  as  it  did  that  the  artist’s  isolation  need 
not  be  total. 
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In  turning  Hunter  into  a  modem  Ulysses 
named  Leopold  Bloom,  Joyce  evidently  had 
already  in  mind  a  blend  of  the  heroic  and  mock- 
heroic  elements.  Bloom  would  be  decent  with¬ 
out  being  obnoxiously  upright;  he  would  be 
prudent  without  being  enviably  successful.  He 
would  be  a  drifter  among  jobs,  though  never 
without  one.  He  would  be  Jewish,  but  with 
conversions  to  both  Protestantism  and  Catholi¬ 
cism  to  his  credit.  He  would  be  a  cuckold, 
yet  not  contemptible.  More  positively,  Bloom 
would  be  broad  in  sympathy,  independent  in 
perception;  above  all,  he  would  be  wittier  than 
his  mockers.  To  make  the  central  Dubliner  an 
Irish  Jew,  a  man  not  entirely  accepted  in  the 
city  of  which  he  is  so  much  a  part,  reflected 
Joyce’s  ambiguous  feelings  about  his  own  role 
in  his  native  city. 

As  the  character  of  Bloom  grew  like  a  child 
in  what  Joyce  called  “the  womb  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,”  a  short  story  no  longer  was  adequate  to 
contain  him.  Joyce  began  to  conceive  of  a 
long  novel.  He  decided  to  have  his  hero’s  jour¬ 
ney  through  Dublin  follow  closely  Ulysses’ 
voyage  through  the  Mediterranean — closely  yet 
not  slavishly.  In  “The  Odyssey,”  Ulysses’  first 
act  after  leaving  Troy  is  to  raze  the  city  of  the 
Ciconians,  kill  all  the  men  and  share  all  the 
women,  with  a  great  show  of  impartiality.  Joyce 
dropped  this  episode  completely,  as  he  did  all 
bloodshed.  Then,  too,  Homer  had  devoted  half 
his  epic  to  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca; 
obviously  there  could  not  be  so  much  ado  about 
Bloom’s  return  to  his  own  house  at  7  Eccles 
Street,  and  Joyce  greatly  reduced  this  part  of 
the  book. 

In  other  ways,  modem  Dublin  offered  perils 
comparable  to  those  of  the  ancient  sea.  If  no 
god  Aeolus  commands  the  winds  today,  a  news¬ 
paper  editor  may  control  the  winds  of  opinion 
and  other  gaseous  vapors.  If  the  Sirens  with 
their  fishtails  no  longer  sing  to  men,  their  song 
can  still  be  heard  from  two  sexy  barmaids, 
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sloshing  through  the  Guinness.  For  the  one- 
eyed  Cyclops,  who  almost  succeeds  in  killing 
Ulysses  after  pretending  to  offer  him  hospital¬ 
ity,  Joyce  substitutes  the  Irish  ultranationalist, 
equally  lacking  in  two-eyed  perspective.  Bloom 
must,  like  Ulysses,  affront  this  monster’s  chau¬ 
vinism  and  narrowly  escape  his  vengeance. 
Other  Homeric  elements  leaped  into  place — 
Circe,  for  example,  whose  transformation  of 
men  into  swine  has  for  many  centuries  been 
taken  as  an  allegory  of  lust.  Joyce  made  the 
goddess  into  the  madam  of  a  brothel. 

As  the  episodes  began  to  take  shape,  Joyce 
saw  a  need  to  give  each  of  them  a  distinct  per¬ 
sonality,  an  individual  style,  and  often  a  sepa¬ 


rate  narrator,  usually  undependable,  whose  de¬ 
gree  of  error  the  reader  must  calculate.  To 
underscore  the  pervasive  recognition  of  physical 
life  in  his  book,  each  chapter  is  allotted  an 
organ  of  the  body.  The  episodes  have  also  their 
own  colors,  arts  and  symbols.  But  Joyce’s  main 
effort  was  to  find  a  modern  significance  in  each 
Homeric  incident.  Nothing  excited  his  imag¬ 
ination  so  much  as  formal  constraints  upon 
it.  .  .  .  • 

Mr.  Ellmann  is  a  professor  of  English  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University;  his  “ James  Joyce ”  won  the  National 
Book  Award  for  nonfiction  in  1960.  (c)  1965  by  the 
New  York  Times  Company .  Reprinted  by  permission. 

ULYSSES  TB  1730 

Read  by  Alexander  Scourby,  22R. 


Random  listings 

BRAILLE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY,  VA. 

The  following  new  books  are  available  on  free 
loan  from  the  Braille  Circulating  Library,  2823 
West  Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia  23221: 

—TALKING  BOOKS— 

THE  AUCA  STORY 

BE  RIGHT  OR  BE  LOST  by  W.  A.  Tozer 
CHRIST  AND  THE  CITY  by  James  S.  Stewart 
THE  COMPLETE  BIBLE 
GOD’S  DELINQUENT  by  Billy  Graham 
GOD’S  PECULIAR  PEOPLE  by  W.  A.  Tozer 
THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN  by  James  S.  Stewart 
LOVEST  THOU  ME?  by  James  S.  Stewart 
THE  MASTER  MEETS  HIS  CRISES  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Edman 

THE  TRUE  GREATNESS  OF  GOD  by  J.  B. 

Phillips 

TWO  SERMONS  by  James  S.  Stewart 
TWO  SERMONS  by  W.  A.  Tozer 
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WHO  DIED  AT  CALVARY?  by  Raymond  Edman 
YOUR  RIGHT  TO  HEAVEN  by  Raymond  Edman 


—TAPE  RECORDINGS— 

ACCOUNTS  OF  RECKONING  (Series)  by  Miles 
•  Stanford 

AM  I  INTELLIGENT?  by  John  R.  Hand 
BASIC  BIBLE  TRUTHS  (Teacher  Training- 
Children’s  Home  Bible  Club)  by  “Aunt” 
Kate  Oliver 

BELOVED  INVADER  by  Eugenia  Price 
BILLY  GRAHAM  CRUSADE  CHOIR 
THE  BURDEN  IS  LIGHT  by  Eugenia  Price 
COMES  THE  DAY,  COMES  A  WAY  (Condensed 
Book)  by  Helga  Skogsbergh 
DAVID  &  GOLIATH  by  Billy  Graham 
EVIDENCE  OF  CHRISTIAN  MATURITY  by  Ro¬ 
berta  Renner 

EXODUS  (Series)  by  Mrs.  B.  F.  Tanner 
EXTRA  ORDINARY  LIVING  FOR  ORDINARY 

MEN  by  Sam  Shoemaker 
FAITH  by  Roberta  Renner 


FIFTY  FAVORITE  CHAPTERS  OF  THE  BIBLE 
(RSV) 

GOD  SPEAKS  TO  WOMEN  TODAY  by  Eugenia 
Price 

GOD’S  HOME  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  by  Harold 
B.  Street 

GOD’S  PLAN  FOR  THE  AGES  (Teacher  Train¬ 
ing-Children’s  Home  Bible  Club)  by  “Aunt” 
Kate  Oliver 

GREEN  LEAF  IN  DROUGHT  TIME  by  Isobel 
Kuhn 

IF  YE  SHALL  ASK  by  Oswald  Chambers 

IS  SPIRITUAL  MATURITY  A  REALITY  IN 
YOUR  LIFE  by  Roberta  Renner 
JUST  AS  I  AM  by  Eugenia  Price 
LIMITING  GOD  THROUGH  DISOBEDIENCE  by 
Roberta  Renner 

LIVING  LETTERS  by  Kenneth  N.  Taylor 
MESSAGE  ON  ELIJAH  by  Andrew  Telford 
MUFFLED  DRUMBEATS  IN  THE  CONGO  by 
William  Deans 

MUSIC  AND  BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN 
MY  RICE  FOR  HIS  GOLD  by  Ian  Thomas 
ON  TIPTOE  WITH  JOY  by  John  T.  Seamans 
PACIFIC  GARDEN  MISSION— A  DOORWAY 
TO  HEAVEN  by  Carl  F.  Henry 
PRAYER— DIVINE  GUIDANCE  by  R.  B.  Thime, 
Jr. 

THE  SURRENDERED  LIFE  by  James  H.  Mc- 
Conkey 

TEEN  WITH  A  FUTURE  by  Alice  B.  Smith 
A  THOUSAND  MILES  OF  MIRACLES  IN  CHINA 

by  A.  E.  Glover 

TRIUMPH  IN  THE  INNER  LIFE  (Condensed 
Book)  by  Andrew  Murray 
URGENT  HARVEST  by  Leslie  Lyall 
THE  WAY  OF  FAITH  by  Dr.  Stephen  F.  Olford 
WHY  I  BELIEVE  THE  BIBLE  TO  BE  THE  WORD 
OF  GOD  by  Billy  Graham 
WHY  THE  SON  OF  GOD  BECAME  THE  SON 
OF  MAN  by  Oliver  Price 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  following  books  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  a  subscription  basis  only  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind.  For 
full  details  and  a  membership  application,  write 
to  Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind,  P.O.  Box 
6852,  Towson,  Maryland  21204. 

AIRPORT  by  Arthur  Hailey 

IN  PRAISE  OF  OLDER  WOMEN  by  Stephen 
Vizinczey 

TOLSTOY  by  Henri  Troyat 

THE  TORCH  BEARERS  by  Bernard  V.  Dryer 


KEITH  JENNISON  BOOKS 

The  following  books  in  large  type,  published 
by  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  a  division  of  Grolier 
Inc.,  are  currently  available  in  most  bookstores 
and  directly  from  the  publisher.  For  a  complete 
list  with  prices  of  Keith  Jennison  books  write 
to  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  575  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

JANE  EYRE  by  Charlotte  Bronte 
JOHNNY  TREMAIN  by  Esther  Forbes 
JULIUS  CAESAR  by  William  Shakespeare 
JUST  SO  STORIES  by  Rudyard  Kipling 
KIDNAPPED  by  R.  L.  Stevenson 
KINDLING  by  NevilShute 
KON-TIKI  by  Thor  Heyerdahl 
THE  LARGE  TYPE  COLUMBIA-VIKING 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

LARRAMEE'S  RANCH  by  Max  Brand 
LASSIE  COME-HOME  by  Eric  Knight 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS  by  James 
Fenimore  Cooper 
LAUGH  DAY  by  Bennett  Cerf 
THE  LEGEND  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW  and  RIP 
VAN  WINKLE  by  Washington  Irving 
LET  THE  HURRICANE  ROAR  by  Rose  Wilder 
Lane 

A  LIFE  OF  JESUS  by  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed 
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LIFE  WITH  FATHER  by  Clarence  Day 
THE  LITTLE  WORLD  OF  DON  CAMILLO  by 

Giovanni  Guareschi 

LORD  HORNBLOWER  by  C.  S.  Forester 
LORD  JIM  by  Joseph  Conrad 
MACBETH  by  William  Shakespeare 
MAMA’S  BANK  ACCOUNT  by  Kathyrn  Forbes 
THE  MATURE  MIND  by  H.  A.  Overstreet 
THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE  by  William 
Shakespeare 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM  by  William 
Shakespeare 

MISTER  ROBERTS  by  Thomas  Heggen 
MOBY  DICK  by  Herman  Melville 
THE  MOONSTONE  by  Wilkie  Collins 
MOZART  by  Marcia  Davenport 
MUTINY  ON  THE  BOUNTY  by  Charles  Nord- 
hoff  and  James  Norman  Hall 


MY  ANTONIA  by  Willa  Cather 

MY  BROTHER  MICHAEL  by  Mary  Stewart 
MY  FRIEND  FLICKA  by  Mary  O’Hara 
MY  LORD,  WHAT  A  MORNING  by  Marian  An¬ 
derson 

MYTHOLOGY  by  Edith  Hamilton 
NATIONAL  VELVET  by  Enid  Bagnold 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  King  James  Version 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  RSV,  Catholic  Version 
THE  NIGHT  THEY  BURNED  THE  MOUNTAIN 
by  Thomas  A.  Dooley 

A  NIGHT  TO  REMEMBER  by  Walter  Lord 
THE  NUN’S  STORY  by  Kathryn  Hulme 
THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER  translated  by  S.  H. 

Butcher  and  A.  Lang 
ONE  MORE  SPRING  by  Robert  Nathan 
0  PIONEERS!  by  Willa  Cather 
THE  OREGON  TRAIL  by  Francis  Parkman 
THE  OVERLOADED  ARK  by  Gerald  M.  Durrell 


For  teens  and  adults 

AMERICA  SINCE  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

A  Reading  Plan — 

After  the  Civil  War,  immigration  to  the  United 
States  rose  sharply  and  for  the  first  time  the 
immigrants  came  from  both  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  Europe.  American  life  has  been  enriched 
by  these  people  and  by  the  many  cultural  back¬ 
grounds  that  they  brought  with  them.  Their 
radical  ideas  of  socialism,  although  unpopular 
at  the  time,  have  gradually  been  adopted.  The 
above  books  describe  these  influences  through 
an  analysis  by  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  biography 
of  the  leading  exponent  of  socialism,  and  a 
novel  about  the  assimilation  of  immigrants. 


The  following  talking  books,  all  available  on 
loan  from  your  Regional  Library,  provide  a 
survey  of  the  important  movements  and  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  past  century. 

A  NATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  TB  750 

by  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  2R. 

NORMAN  THOMAS  TB  517 

by  Harry  Fleischman,  8R. 

MY  ANTONIA  TB  1374 

by  Willa  Sibert  Cather,  5R. 
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TB  168 


HOW  DRY  WE  WERE  TB  264 

by  Henry  Walsh  Lee,  8R. 

LUCRETIA  MOTT,  GENTLE  WARRIOR 

by  Dorothy  Sterling,  4R.  TB  1070 

ARROWSMITH  TB  653 

by  Sinclair  Lewis,  12R. 

MAIN  STREET  TB  652 

by  Sinclair  Lewis,  13R. 


Sinclair  Lewis 

The  early  years  of  the  20th  century  were  a  time 
of  great  change  and  reform.  Two  very  interest¬ 
ing  causes  espoused  then  were  temperance  and 
suffrage  for  women.  The  first  two  books  above 
chronicle  the  years  of  Prohibition  and  the  life 
of  a  leading  suffragette.  Close  upon  the  heels 
of  this  period,  in  a  time  of  great  prosperity,  fol¬ 
lowed  an  opposite  reaction  in  people  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  resulting  shallowness, 
self-satisfaction,  and  hypocrisy  were  captured 
in  the  novels  of  Sinclair  Lewis,  who  with  his 
fine  ear  for  dialect  and  dialogue,  illustrated  the 
mediocrity  of  Middle  West,  middle-class  life. 

THE  GRAPES  OF  WRATH  TB  385 

by  John  Steinbeck,  12R. 


THE  FDR  STORY 

by  Catherine  Owens  Peare,  4R. 

In  the  1930’s,  the  bubble  of  prosperity  burst 
and  the  grim  results  of  not  recognizing  and  ful¬ 
filling  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  democratic 
life  were  felt  across  the  land.  The  bitter  classic 
by  John  Steinbeck  delineates  the  effect  of  the 
Depression  on  a  family  of  Oklahoma  farmers. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  as  president  addressed  him¬ 
self,  his  administration,  and  the  people  to  the 
problems  faced  by  the  nation. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  WORLD  WAR 


1  AND  II 

by  Don  Lawson,  7R. 

TB  785 

THE  WOODROW  WILSON  STORY 

by  Catherine  Owens  Peare,  5R. 

TB  230 

THE  NEW  FACE  OF  WAR 

by  Malcolm  W.  Browne,  7R. 

TB  1138 

BITTER  HERITAGE;  VIETNAM  AND  AMERI- 

CAN  DEMOCRACY,  1941-1966  TB  1598 

by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  3R. 


The  international  role  of  the  United  States  has 
undergone  many  changes  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  four  books  listed  above  outline 
the  major  periods  of  American  involvement  in 
world  affairs.  • 

YANKEE?? 

This  slang  word  referring  to  New  Englanders, 
Northeners,  or  Americans  in  general  is  derived 
from  the  Dutch  diminutive  for  John,  “Janke.” 
In  colonial  times  New  Yorkers  (mostly  of 
Dutch  origin)  derisively  called  their  New  Eng¬ 
land  neighbors  by  several  names,  but  this  one 
is  the  only  one  still  used — now  usually  with¬ 
out  derision.  • 
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Here  are  three  items  that  I  thought  you 
might  find  of  interest.  If  you  run  across  any¬ 
thing  that  you  have  found  useful  and  that 
might  be  helpful  to  your  fellow  students, 
don’t  hesitate  to  write  and  let  me  know  so 
that  it  can  be  shared  in  this  column. 

THE  STUDY  BUG 


THE  CASSETTE  AS  NOTEBOOK 

If  you  are  using  tape  to  record  lectures  or  to 
take  notes  or  if  you  would  like  to  but  find 
using  an  ordinary  tape  recorder  more  trou¬ 
ble  than  it’s  worth,  you  might  find  the  newly 
improved,  portable,  cassette  system  tape  re¬ 
corders  very  useful.  The  cassette  is  a  type  of 
tape  cartridge  and  eliminates  threading  tape 
through  the  machine  altogether.  Developed 
four  years  ago  by  the  Dutch,  the  tape  in  the 
cassette  winds  from  one  hub  to  another,  al¬ 
ways  within  the  confines  of  its  compact 
plastic  container  (about  2Vi  X  4  X  Vfc 
inches),  and  cannot  spill.  The  tape  is  only 
half  as  wide  as  standard  tape  but  there  are 
two  tracks  open  for  recording. 

Several  other  features  that  make  the  cas¬ 
sette  of  added  interest  to  students  are:  for¬ 
ward  and  rewind  controls  for  shuttling  back 
and  forth  on  a  tape  when  reviewing  notes; 
a  300-foot  cassette  has  the  same  recording 
time  (a  half  hour  in  each  direction)  as  a 
1200-foot  standard  tape;  automatic  level 


control  through  which  the  volume  level  when 
recording  is  constant  no  matter  how  much 
variation  there  is  in  actual  voice  levels  (es¬ 
pecially  desirable  when  recording  class  dis¬ 
cussion);  the  removal  of  a  small  tab  on  the 
cassette  prevents  accidental  recording  over 
what  is  already  on  the  tape;  and  most  models 
run  on  both  AC  current  and  batteries. 

Although  the  retail  price  of  cassette  sys¬ 
tem  machines  is  comparable  to  that  of  small 
standard  tape  recorders,  the  cost  of  cassette- 
encased  tape  is  greater  than  tape  on  reels. 
Also  cassette  tape  cannot  be  edited. 

Two  models  that  carry  most  of  the  above 
features  are  the  Sony  “100”  Easy-Matic 
Cassette-Corder  and  the  Norelco  “150” 
Carry-Corder.  For  information  on  cassette- 
system  equipment,  inquire  at  your  local  elec¬ 
tronics  equipment  dealer.  • 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CENTERS 

Each  year  a  great  multitude  of  educational 
materials  for  handicapped  students  are  pro¬ 
duced  throughout  the  country.  How  do  your 
teachers  know  what  is  available  and  from 
where?  Three  years  ago  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  began  setting  up  a  network  of  In¬ 
structional  Materials  Centers  to  accumulate, 
evaluate,  and  disseminate  these  materials. 
There  are  now  13  regional  centers  for  gen¬ 
eral  materials  and  one  national  center  de¬ 
voted  specifically  to  materials  for  visually- 
impaired  students.  Each  of  the  centers  is  set 
up  to  work  closely  with  each  of  the  others. 

The  national  center,  located  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  is  maintaining  a  central  cat¬ 
alog  of  information  on  materials  and  aids,  is 
developing  new  materials,  and  is  providing 
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guides  for  teachers  on  the  use  of  materials. 
The  center  is  collecting  information  on  ma¬ 
terials  in  many  forms,  including  braille,  re¬ 
cordings,  large  type,  and  tangible  aids. 

The  center  at  APH  is  cooperating  very 
closely  with  two  centers  that  are  also  deal¬ 
ing  with  materials  for  visually-impaired  stu¬ 
dents,  the  Michigan  State  University  Center 
and  the  Illinois  Center  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped.  • 

THE  NEW  MATH 
A  Record  Review  by  Nathan  Cohn 

RCA  Victor,  now  in  the  field  of  educational 
records,  has  come  out  with  a  set  of  eight 
albums  (LPM  8501/8,  mono  only)  .  .  . 
called  simply  “The  New  Math.”  Subtitled  “A 
Guide  for  Student,  Parent,  Teacher,”  it  is  an 
efficient  and  pleasant  way  to  enter  and  com¬ 
prehend  this  strange  new  world.  One  author 
is  Dr.  Lyle  E.  Mehlenbacher,  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Detroit  and 
associate  dean  of  the  graduate  school.  ,  .  . 

The  co-author,  Associate  Professor  James 
F.  Lanahan,  of  the  department  of  mathe¬ 
matics  at  the  University  of  Detroit,  is  also 
the  narrator — and  what  a  fine  one  he  is.  His 
speech  is  so  clear  that  not  a  single  word  is 
missed  by  the  listener,  and  the  timbre  of  his 
voice  is  soothing  to  the  ear. . . .  His  expertise 
in  recording  this  remarkable  set  of  albums  is 
a  result  of  seven  years’  experience  as  a  TV 
lecturer  in  mathematics  and  his  production 
of  videotaped  courses. . . . 

Professor  Lanahan  explains  that  there  is 
really  nothing  new  in  mathematics;  what  is 
new  is  the  emphasis  on  the  foundations.  The 
shift  is  from  “how”  an  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  to  “why”  it  is  performed  as  it  is. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  album  No.  1  begins 


at  the  elementary  level  with  sets,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  mathematics.  Side  1  covers  nota¬ 
tions  for  sets,  subsets,  and  the  null  set,  as 
well  as  counting  numbers.  Side  2  explains 
variables,  the  complement,  intersection  and 
union  of  sets,  and  ordered  pairs  and  carte¬ 
sian  product.  Album  No.  2 — “Numbers  and 
Their  Properties” — deals  with  binary  opera¬ 
tion,  closure,  mathematical  systems,  and  the 
sets  of  natural  numbers,  integers,  rational 
and  real  numbers,  including  the  laws  for  ad¬ 
dition  and  multiplication.  The  other  six  al¬ 
bums  range  from  arithmetic  operations  in  the 
set  of  integers  and  real  numbers  through 
signed  numbers  and  order  relations,  and  sys¬ 
tems  of  numeration  to  bases  10,  5,  2,  and  12 
to  mathematical  sentences  and  solution  sets, 
and  geometrical  concepts. . . . 

If  there  is  any  area  of  the  new  math  about 
which  a  pupil  may  be  vague,  he  can  listen 
to  all  the  records,  which  constitute  a  com¬ 
plete  course  by  a  master  teacher,  or  he  may 
confine  himself  to  just  those  topics  which 
are  not  clear  to  him.  These  albums  could 
thus  be  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  school  instruction.  By  repeating  sec¬ 
tions  in  which  he  is  weak  as  many  times  as 
necessary,  the  student  can  fill  any  gaps  left 
by  his  teacher  and  bring  himself  up  to  any 
desired  level  of  proficiency.  .  .  . 

The  overall  effect  of  the  eight  albums  is 
akin  to  having  in  one’s  home  a  superlative 
private  tutor  who,  with  infinite  patience,  will 
repeat  any  lesson  again  and  again  until  par¬ 
ent,  teacher,  or,  most  particularly,  student 
has  mastered  the  subject.  • 

Mr,  Cohn  is  the  resident  math  expert  at  “Saturday 
Review”  This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission 
from  “Saturday  Review”  where  it  appeared  March 
16, 1968. 
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THE  AFTER-STUDY  BUG 

DATES  AND  BOOKS 


SEPTEMBER 

17 — Citizenship  day 

A  NATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  TB  750 

by  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  2R. 

2/— H.  G.  Weils  born,  1866 

SELECTIONS  FROM  “SEVEN  SCIENCE  FIC¬ 
TION  NOVELS”  TB  1411 

by  H.  G.  Wells,  9R. 

27 — American  Indian  day 

THE  HORSECATCHER  TB  1149 

by  Mari  Sandoz,  5R. 

WHITE  FALCON  TB  1156 

by  Elliott  Arnold,  4R. 

OCTOBER 

7 — Child  Health  day 

EATING  FOR  GOOD  HEALTH  TB  762 

by  Frederick  John  Stare,  4R. 

12 — Columbus  day 

THE  WORLD  OF  COLUMBUS  AND  SONS 

by  Genevieve  Foster,  9R.  TB  1363 

15— Poetry  day 

AMERICAN  NEGRO  POETRY  TB  1351 

ed.  by  Arna  Wendell  Bontemps,  V2R. 

HONEY  AND  SALT  TB  158 

by  Carl  Sandburg,  2R. 

ROBERT  FROST  READS  HIS  POETRY  TB  941 

by  Robert  Frost,  2R. 
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18— Alaska  day 

ON  THE  EDGE  OF  NOWHERE  TB  1550 

by  James  Huntington,  4R. 

24 — United  Hations  day 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

by  Katherine  Savage,  3R.  TB  527 

31 — Halloween 

GAELIC  GHOSTS  TB  1075 

by  Sorche  Nic  Leodhas,  2R. 

GHOSTS  GO  HUNTING  TB  1327 

by  Sorche  Nic  Leodhas,  2R. 


NOVEMBER 

5 — Election  day 

YOUR  FREEDOMS:  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

by  Frank  K.  Kelly,  3R.  TB  1515 


L.  I.  Woman  Reads  250  Talking  Books  Annually 


Mrs.  William  Barbour,  a  blind  housewife  who 
lives  in  Westbury,  Long  Island,  reads  80  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  talking  books  produced  each 
year  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Fifty  hours  a  week,  while  dusting,  washing 
dishes,  or  ironing,  this  mother  of  two  grown 
daughters  is  working  as  a  paid,  full-time  proof¬ 
reader  for  the  American  Foundation.  It  has 
been  Mrs.  Barbour’s  responsibility  since  1939 
to  check  talking  books  for  mistakes  in  pro¬ 
nunciation,  content,  context,  and  dramatic 
emphasis  and  for  outside  noises  and  unwanted 
hums,  buzzes,  and  clicks. 

“You  have  to  have  a  mind  like  a  shopping 
cart,”  Mrs.  Barbour  says,  “full  of  all  sorts  of 
bits  and  pieces.  You  have  to  know  a  little  about 
a  lot  and  you  can’t  take  anything  for  granted.” 

Mrs.  Barbour  began  working  at  the  Founda¬ 
tion  in  1935  and,  because  of  her  training  in 
foreign  languages  (she  has  studied  both  here 
and  abroad),  contributed  much  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  high  standards  for  the  recording  of 
talking  books.  Her  husband  was  at  that  time 
on  the  staff  of  the  Foundation  and  was  in 
charge  of  recording. 

Several  times  a  week  the  first  copy  of  each 
disc  pressed  at  the  Foundation  is  shipped  to 
her.  Upon  completion  the  records  are  returned 
along  with  her  comments  in  braille. 

Although  an  engineer-copy  holder  follows 
the  reading  as  the  original  recording  is  made 
in  the  studio,  some  errors  still  slip  through. 
Recently  Mrs.  Barbour  was  dusting  while  lis¬ 
tening  to  a  cookbook.  The  recipe  was  for  glazed 
pears  and  apples,  she  recalls,  but  instead  of 
apples  the  reader  was  saying  olives.  “What  a 
dish  that  would  make!”  she  exclaims. 


Very  often  the  records  of  a  book  do  not  come 
in  sequence  but  unless  it  is  a  mystery  or  a  book 
in  which  she  is  extremely  interested  she  claims 
that  this  disjointed  reading  does  not  bother  her. 
Mrs.  Barbour,  who  is  quick-witted  and  out¬ 
spoken,  enjoys  the  wide  diversity  of  books  that 
she  proofreads.  Her  favorite  authors  are  Hem¬ 
ingway,  Dickens,  Austen,  Tolstoy,  Mark  Twain, 
and  John  O’Hara.  Science  fiction  is  her  least 
favorite.  In  fact  she  expresses  quite  an  aversion 
for  it. 

“Actually,”  she  says,  “this  job  is  all  gravy. 
I  can  listen  on  my  own  time  and  plan  my  own 
day.”  This  flexibility  fits  well  with  Mr.  Bar¬ 
bour’s  job  as  a  private  foreign  language  instruc¬ 
tor.  For  relaxation  and  their  own  personal  en¬ 
joyment,  Mr.  Barbour  reads  aloud  books  that 
are  not  being  done  as  talking  books.  • 

Technical  talk 

COMPRESSED  SPEECH 

Speed  Reading  Aloud 

Speed  reading  for  talking  books  on  disc  and 
tape  has  long  been  a  desire  of  listening  readers 
who  now  must  read  at  the  spoken  word  rate  of 
150-175  wpm  instead  of  the  average  visual 
reading  speed  of  300  wpm.  Until  recently  in¬ 
creased  speed  has  been  practicable  only  by 
turning  up  the  speed  of  a  16  2/3  rpm  disc  to 
33  1/3  which  increases  the  word  rate  but  also 
raises  the  pitch  an  octave  and  makes  the  read¬ 
ing  sound  more  like  Alvin  the  Chipmunk  than 
Alexander  Scourby.  Since  the  late  1950’s  re¬ 
search  has  been  conducted,  principally  by  Dr. 
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COMPRESSED  SPEECH— continued 


Emerson  Foulke  and  his  associates  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louisville,  on  how  to  increase  read¬ 
ing  speed  without  unduly  distorting  the  sound. 

Change  in  Speed  for  Rapid  Speech 

Despite  the  rise  in  pitch  caused  by  playing 
the  record  at  a  rate  higher  than  that  at  which 
it  was  recorded,  this  remains  the  least  compli¬ 
cated  mechanical  means  of  increasing  word 
rate.  Experiments  have  shown  that  increases  in 
word  rate  up  to  250-275  wpm  (about  50  per¬ 
cent  saving  in  time)  do  not  significantly  re¬ 
duce  comprehension.  Above  this,  however,  gib¬ 
berish  sets  in. 

Formerly,  talking  book  machines  did  not 
permit  speed  increases  in  small  amounts;  a 
reader  either  had  to  double  the  speed — which 
often  made  the  recording  unintelligible — or 
leave  it  at  the  regular  speed.  The  AE-5-A 
model  to  be  issued  later  this  year  will  have  an 
optional  device  that  will  enable  continuous  var¬ 
iation  in  the  speed  of  the  machine  from  stand¬ 
ard  all  the  way  up  to  twice  standard  speed. 
Word  rates  can  thus  be  kept  within  the  range 
of  comprehensibility. 

Reconstituted  Sound  by  Recording  and 

Computer 

Originally,  true  compressed  speech  was 
achieved  by  actually  snipping  out  tiny  portions 
of  tape  and  splicing  it.  Although  this  proved 
satisfactory  in  producing  a  low-distortion,  high 
word  rate  recording,  it  is  expensive  and  time- 
consuming.  Therefore,  other  means  are  being 
sought  to  eliminate  sounds. 

A  method  has  been  devised  which  electron¬ 
ically  performs  the  same  functions  as  the  tape 
“slice  and  splice”  system  just  described.  The 
result  is  somewhat  analogous  to  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  Movies  are  actually  a  series  of  still  pho¬ 
tos,  played  at  a  speed  that  gives  the  sensation 
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of  continuous  movement.  Similarly  there  is  a 
method  by  which  samples  rather  than  continu¬ 
ous  recorded  speech  can  be  re-recorded.  By  this 
sampling  method,  minute  portions  of  speech 
are  eliminated,  thus  reducing  the  time  per 
word;  but  the  sense  of  continuous  speech  is 
maintained,  although  at  a  much  faster  rate,  of 
course.  To  carry  the  movie  analogy  further,  it 
is  as  if  the  movie  projector  were  speeded  up, 
with  the  actors  performing  recognizable  ac¬ 
tions  at  a  much  faster  rate. 


A  reading  at  150  wpm,  compressed  63  percent  to 
a  rate  of  240  wpm,  can  be  heard  by  telephoning 
the  following  number  in  New  York,  area  code  212- 
265-4144. 


A  computer  can  be  used  in  approximately 
the  same  manner  as  the  selective  tape  recorder 
by  “digitizing”  or  forming  computer  words  that 
represent  samples  of  each  word  spoken.  The 
machine  is  then  instructed  to  drop  out  small 
segments  at  regular  intervals  and  close  up  the 
gaps.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  is  conducting  experiments  in  producing  this 
form  of  compressed  speech. 

Word  Synchronous  Compression 

Both  of  these  last  two  methods  arbitrarily 
drop  out  small  bits  of  sound  according  to  pre¬ 
determined  intervals.  These  intervals  are  en¬ 
tirely  unrelated  to  the  sounds  occurring  at  the 
moment;  i.e.,  they  are  non-word  synchronous. 

In  speech  there  are  dead  areas,  however, 
which  provide  little  information.  Silences  be¬ 
tween  words  are  the  best  example,  but  there 
are  many  bits  of  vowel  or  consonant  sounds 
which  could  be  eliminated  from  words  and  still 
leave  the  word  aurally  intact.  How  to  do  this, 
however,  presents  more  problems  than  non¬ 
word  synchronous  compression,  since  these 
areas  have  to  be  determined  experimentally  and 
then  an  automatic  means  of  dropping  them  out 


has  to  be  devised  This  method  is  very  much  in 
the  experimental  stage,  but  computers  seem  to 
be  the  proper  tool  for  streamlining  speech  in 
this  manner. 

Prospects 

Full  scale  use  of  time-compressed  speech 
employing  any  but  the  first  method  is  not  yet 
practicable  on  a  wide  basis  because  of  the 
limited  value  to  most  readers,  the  enormous  ex¬ 
pense,  the  delays  in  an  already  long  production 
schedule  which  compression  would  cause,  and 
the  exclusively  experimental  nature  of  com¬ 


pressed  speech  today.  Compressed  speech  will 
never  come  into  use  for  all  materials,  but  will 
be  developed  and  introduced  for  materials  that 
readers  want  to  skim,  like  textbooks  or  mag¬ 
azines.  Speed  reading  is  not  for  every  person 
or  every  book,  but  it  can  serve  those  people 
like  students  who  must  read  a  great  deal  and 
want  to  read  faster.  This  option,  once  denied 
almost  completely,  has  been  recognized  in  the 
development  of  the  AE-5-A  talking  book  ma¬ 
chine  attachment,  and  will  receive  further  at¬ 
tention  with  experiments  in  talking  books  on 
tape  and  disc.  Speed  reading  is  on  its  way.  • 


Reader’s  profile 

THE  "VOICE”  OF  TALKING  BOOKS 


In  the  fall  of  1937,  a  dark-haired,  24-year-old, 
novice  actor  auditioned  to  record  talking  books 
for  the  Library  of  Congress.  During  the  review 
of  the  test  recording  someone  exclaimed,  “My 
goodness!  Is  this  to  be  our  best  reader?”  Those 
were  indeed  prophetic  words.  In  the  last  31 
years,  recordings  of  more  than  350  books  have 
carried  the  inimitable  voice  and  style  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Scourby  and  brought  him  a  large,  de¬ 
voted  following  among  talking  book  users.  His 
power  to  thrill  and  enthrall,  to  inspire,  to  en¬ 
tertain  has  indeed  made  him  the  most  popular 
of  all  readers.  In  addition,  his  consummate  pro¬ 
fessionalism  and  his  tremendous  interpretive 
abilities  have  made  him  the  mainstay  of  the 
recording  department  of  the  American  Found¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind. 

Is  he  really  the  best?  Any  answer  of  course 
is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  Scourby  is  also  one 
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of  the  most  sought  after  narrators  in  the  highly 
competitive  world  of  commercial  advertising. 
In  fact,  on  Madison  Avenue  the  “Scourby 
sound”  is  synonomous  with  the  distinguished, 
appealing,  unobtrusive,  untheatrical  voice  that 
makes  people  stop  and  listen. 

Behind  the  voice  is  a  modest,  cultured, 
highly  intelligent  man  whose  warm,  friendly 
manner  is  totally  charming.  Born  to  Greek 
immigrant  parents  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on 
November  13,  1913,  Scourby  attended  public 
and  private  schools  there,  worked  in  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  pie  bakery,  but  spent  his  summers  in  New 
Jersey  and  Massachusetts. 

“I  really  wanted  to  be  a  writer,”  he  says, 
“but,  although  I  was  co-editor  of  the  school 
magazine  and  worked  on  the  year  book,  writing 
was  absolutely  the  most  painful  thing  in  the 
world.  I  could  never  meet  a  deadline.  In  high 
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ALEXANDER  SCOURBY— continued 


school  I  began  reading  plays  and  I  always  liked 
reading  them  aloud.  Soon  I  sensed  that  I  could 
do  something  here,  whereas  I  never  had  an 
idea  in  my  head  to  put  on  paper.  So  I  wound 
up  in  the  theater,  particularly  after  having  done 
a  few  plays  in  high  school  and  college.” 

Scourby’s  stay  in  college  was  cut  short  in 
1932,  half  way  through  his  freshman  year,  by 
the  death  of  his  father.  Soon  after  his  return 
to  Brooklyn  he  was  accepted  as  an  apprentice 
at  Eva  LeGallienne’s  Civic  Repertory  Theater. 
That  fall  he  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
professional  stage,  a  walk-on  role  in  the  pro¬ 
logue  of  “Liliom.”  “It  took  me  about  three 
hours  to  make  up,”  he  recalls,  “and  I  crossed 
the  stage  in  30  seconds — I  think  the  greatest 
investment  of  time  and  make-up  for  the  least 
exposure  on  record.” 

Hamlet,  Hamlet,  Hamlet 

After  that  small  part  he  got  his  first  real 
professional  role  as  the  Player  King  in  the 
Leslie  Howard  production  of  “Hamlet”  in  1936 
and  then  in  1937  in  Eva  LeGallienne’s  “Ham¬ 
let.”  “In  those  days  you  had  to  work  50  weeks 
under  the  Equity  contract  to  become  a  senior 
member.  I  think  I’m  one  of  the  few  actors,”  he 
laughs,  “who  became  a  senior  member  of 
Equity  on  ‘Hamlet’  alone.”  Later  in  the  same 
season  he  appeared  with  Evans  in  “Henry  IV, 
Part  I”  as  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  the 
following  year  he  toured  with  Evans  in  “King 
Richard  II”  as  one  of  the  hirelings  of  the  king. 

Scourby  began  working  in  radio  in  1939  and 
by  the  early  1940’s  he  was  playing  running 
parts  in  five  of  the  serial  melodramas  popularly 
known  as  soap  operas,  including  “Against  the 
Storm,”  in  which  he  replaced  Arnold  Moss  for 
two  years.  He  became  so  involved  in  radio  the 
first  few  years  that  he  admits,  “I  thought  I  was 
going  to  drop  dead  as  an  old  man  in  front  of  a 
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microphone  with  a  script  in  my  hand  without 
ever  doing  another  thing  in  the  theater.  The 
funny  thing  is  that  I  outlived  radio.  It  was  radio 
that  dropped  dead  when  television  came  along.” 

He  narrated  the  Andre  Kostelanetz  musical 
show  for  a  year,  using  the  pseudonym  “Alex¬ 
ander  Scott”  at  the  request  of  the  sponsors,  and 
his  voice  was  heard  on  many  dramatic  shows, 
including  NBC’s  Sunday  program,  “The 
Eternal  Light”  (with  which  he  was  to  remain, 
despite  heavy  commitments  elsewhere,  through 
the  1950’s).  On  “Superman”  his  was  the  voice 
of  the  title  character’s  father  in  the  one  pro¬ 
gram  devoted  to  the  prodigy’s  origins.  During 
World  War  II  Scourby  did  broadcasts  beamed 
abroad  in  Greek  and  English  for  the  Office  of 
War  Information. 

Meanwhile  Scourby  had  begun  doing  sum¬ 
mer  stock  and  returned  to  Broadway  in  late 
1946.  He  replaced  Ruth  Chatterton  as  the 
narrator  in  Ben  Hecht’s  “A  Flag  Is  Born,”  a 
one-act  dramatic  pageant  produced  by  the 
American  League  for  a  Free  Palestine.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  appeared  as  Razoumikhim  in 
“Crime  and  Punishment,”  with  John  Geilgud 
playing  Raskolnikoff.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  off-Broadway  drama  company  New 
Stages.  After  New  Stages  he  returned  to  Broad¬ 
way  for  roles  in  “Detective  Story,”  “Darkness 
at  Noon,”  and  Shaw’s  “Saint  Joan.” 

Since  1952  Scourby  has  appeared  in  several 
motion  pictures.  His  first  was  “Affair  in  Trini¬ 
dad,”  followed  by  “The  Big  Heat,”  “The  Glory 
Brigade,”  “The  Silver  Chalice,”  “Ransom,” 
“The  Big  Fisherman,”  “Giant,”  and  several 
others.  “None  of  the  pictures  I’ve  done  have 
been  really  important  or  very  good,”  Scourby 
has  said,  “with  the  exception — and  it  is  debat¬ 
able— of  ‘Giant.’  ” 

Back  on  the  New  York  stage,  Scourby  played 
Rakitin  in  an  adaptation  of  Turgenev’s  “A 
Month  in  the  Country”  and  Peter  Couchon,  the 
Bishop  of  Beauvais,  in  Siobhan  McKenna’s  in- 


terpretation  of  “Saint  Joan,”  both  presented  in 
1956.  He  played  King  Claudius  in  “Hamlet”  in 
the  spring  of  1961,  bringing  to  the  role  what 
one  critic  noted  as  the  appropriate  “fret  of  fear 
and  decay.” 

In  1963  Scourby  was  given  the  featured  role 
of  Gorotchenko,  the  Communist  commissar 
who  stalks  a  White  Russian  noble  couple, 
played  by  Vivien  Leigh  and  Jean-Pierre  Au- 
mont,  in  the  Broadway  musical  “Tovarich.” 
“The  signal  tribute  to  Alexander  Scourby.  . .  ,” 
observed  Norman  Nadel  of  the  “New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,”  “was  the  hearty 
hissing  opening  night  as  he  strolled  on  stage. 
In  polished  villainy,  he  was  no  peer.” 

Since  the  early  1950’s  Scourby  has  been 
working  in  television  as  both  a  narrator  and 
actor.  One  of  his  constant  assignments  as  a 
narrator  was  NBC-TV’s  “Project  20”  show.  He 


narrated  a  90-minute  condensation  of  the  series 
“Victory  at  Sea”  in  1954;  a  program  about  the 
atomic  bomb,  “Three,  Two,  One,  Zero”;  three 
religious  documentaries  based  on  the  Bible: 
“The  Coming  of  Christ,”  a  Christmas  show, 
“He  Is  Risen,”  an  Easter  show,  and  “The  Law 
and  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.”  At  pres¬ 
ent  he  is  the  narrator  for  the  television  travel 
series  produced  by  the  National  Geographic 
Society. 

As  a  television  actor,  Scourby  has  had  major 
roles  in  dramas  presented  on  such  notable  pro¬ 
grams  as  “Playhouse  90,”  “Circle  Theatre,” 
and  “Studio  One.”  He  has  refused  to  tie  him¬ 
self  down  to  a  series,  because,  he  explains,  “it’s 
hard  to  do  good  things  that  way.”  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  accepted  occasional  parts  in  “Daniel 
Boone,”  “The  Man  From  U.N.C.L.E.”  “The 
Defenders,”  and  other  set-format  dramatic 
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ALEXANDER  SCOURBY— continued 


shows.  Partly  to  give  himself  more  time  on  the 
East  Coast,  he  has,  since  1960,  lent  his  voice 
to  certain  television  commercials,  notably  those 
of  Eastern  Airlines,  Johnson  and  Johnson,  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  Ballantine  Beer. 

Of  his  activities  of  the  past  year  or  so 
Scourby  says,  “I’ve  been  travelling  around  the 
country  doing  for  the  most  part  a  Whitman  pro¬ 
gram  that  I’ve  gotten  together;  I  also  occasion¬ 
ally  do  a  Bible  program  which  is  mostly  Old 
Testament,  some  New  Testament;  a  program 
devoted  entirely  to  the  Psalms;  and  another 
program  on  Keats.  My  last  play  was  “A  Whit¬ 
man  Portrait”  which  I  did  last  winter  off- 
Broadway.  Whitman  was  almost  a  natural 
choice  for  me;  I’d  been  wanting  to  get  some¬ 
thing  together  on  him  for  some  time.  I  did  a 
two-record  album  of  Whitman  for  Caedmon  rec¬ 
ords  about  two  years  ago  and  shortly  after  that 
I  was  approached  to  do  Whitman  on  stage.  It 
was  almost  inevitable  then  that  I  would  be  able 
to  do  the  Whitman  program  on  a  lecture  tour.” 

His  Most  Important  Work 

“I’ve  had  more  than  my  share  of  the  good 
books  to  record  and  very  few  that  were  out  and 
out  junk.  Most  of  the  time  I  do  books  that  I’m 
very  glad  to  read  and  many  I’ve  reread.  It’s 
funny  to  be  recording  from  the  very  same  book, 
with  all  the  old  markings  and  timing  notations, 
and  saying  to  yourself,  ‘You  were  sitting  in  a 
studio  very  similar  to  this  25  years  ago  reading 
from  this  book — you  were  a  young  man  then 
and  now  you’re  an  old  man — you  were  under 
30,  now  you’re  over  50.’  ” 

Reminiscing  about  his  early  years  as  a 
reader,  “When  a  book  is  difficult  you  naturally 
spend  a  lot  of  time  preparing.  If  it’s  an  easy  one 
you  can  sometimes  get  away  with  coming  in 
and  reading  it  cold.  But  sometimes  you’re 
fooled.  I  remember  years  ago  sightreading  Wil- 
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liam  Saroyan’s  “My  Name  Is  Aram”  onto  wax, 
in  the  days  before  tape.  I  would  be  reading 
along  fine  and  then  I’d  come  to  a  really  funny 
passage  and  break  up  laughing,  because  it  was 
brand  new  to  me.  We’d  have  to  throw  out  the 
wax  and  start  the  side  over  again.” 

Of  all  the  books  that  Scourby  has  recorded 
the  one  that  impressed  him  the  most,  and  was 
the  most  difficult  to  do,  was  James  Joyce’s 
“Ulysses.”  He  says,  “Here  is  a  book  that  I 
thought  I  had  read  when  I  was  20.  But  I  had 
only  skimmed  it.  When  I  read  it  aloud  I  really 
had  to  know  what  Joyce  was  saying.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  part  is  that  no  one  can  tell  you  what 
all  of  it  means.  I  went  through  ‘Ulysses’  with 
four  volumes  of  help.  It  took  us  two  and  a  half 
months  to  do  the  recording.  For  good  luck  we 
started  it  on  ‘Bloomsday,’  June  16,  the  day 
during  which  the  story  takes  place. 

“I  was  impressed  by  the  incredible  plan  of 
this  book.  People  say  it’s  just  a  mish-mash.  It 
isn’t!  It  follows  ‘The  Odyssey,’  it  really  does, 
with  all  of  these  little  things  thrown  in  for  good 
luck — that  have  nothing  to  do  with  ‘The 
Odyssey.’  The  words  that  are  used  in  one  sec¬ 
tion,  for  example,  refer  to  the  sea,  although  at 
first  they  don’t  seem  to,  they  are  marine  words.” 
[Feature  articles  on  “The  Odyssey”  and 
“Ulysses”  appear  on  pages  227  and  228,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  this  issue — The  Editor.] 

Scourby  also  lists  Tolstoi’s  “War  and  Peace” 
and  Dostoyevsky’s  “Crime  and  Punishment”  as 
books  that  he  found  challenging.  He  has  re¬ 
recorded  both  of  them.  In  assessing  all  of  the 
work  he  has  done  in  the  theater,  radio,  movies, 
television,  and  talking  books  he  says,  “Record¬ 
ing  talking  books  has  been  as  important  in  my 
life’s  work  as  anything  I’ve  ever  done.  It’s  the 
work  that  really  means  something  to  me.  Most 
of  the  stuff  in  the  theater  has  been  junk.” 

Alexander  Scourby  and  Lori  von  Eltz  were 
married  on  May  12,  1943.  Mrs.  Scourby  is  an 
actress  known  to  television,  Broadway,  and 


motion-picture  audiences  as  Lori  March.  For 
the  last  few  years  she  has  played  Valerie,  the 
leading  role,  in  the  television  soap-opera  “The 
Secret  Storm.”  Her  father,  Theodore  von  Eltz, 
as  well  as  her  mother,  were  in  motion  pictures 
from  the  silent  era  on. 

“My  first  contact  with  my  wife — if  you  can 
call  it  contact,”  he  says  sportively,  “was  when 
I  was  about  seven  and  I  saw  Douglas  Fairbanks 
in  ‘Robin  Hood.’  In  between  the  chase  scenes 
there  were  a  lot  of  dull  scenes  at  court  with  all 
of  these  ladies  in  fancy  dresses.  One  of  them 
was  my  future  mother-in-law,  who  was,  at  the 
time,  pregnant  with  my  future  wife.  So  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  saw  my  future  wife  when  I  was  seven  or 
eight  and  it  was  love  at  first  sight.” 

The  Scourbys  have  a  24-year-old  daughter 
name  Alexandra.  Once  an  addict  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  darkroom,  Scourby  now  finds  most  of 
his  recreation  on  the  grounds  of  his  country 
house,  cutting  firewood,  mowing  the  pasture 
and  lawn,  and  plowing  the  garden.  • 

Consult  your  Regional  Library  for  the  following  talk¬ 
ing  books  recently  recorded  by  Alexander  Scourby 
and  for  the  many  others  he  has  done: 


BIBLE,  KJV,  67R.  TB  709 

THE  BRIGADIER  AND  THE  GOLF  WIDOW 
by  John  Cheever,  6R.  TB  808 

THE  DOUBLE  IMAGE  TB  1302 

by  Helen  Maclnnes,  8R. 

LEAVES  OF  GRASS  TB  1553 

by  Walt  Whitman,  5R. 

MY  NAME  IS  ARAM  TB  529 

by  William  Saroyan,  3R. 

OUT  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  TB  1115 

by  Albert  Schweitzer,  6R. 

RING  THE  JUDAS  BELL  TB  1127 

by  James  Forman,  5R. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN 

by  Nikos  Kazantzakis,  6R. 

TB 

00 

00 

CM 

THE  SIEGE  AND  FALL  OF  TROY 

by  Robert  Graves,  2R. 

TB 

923 

STAGESTRUCK:  THE  ROMANCE  OF  ALFRED 
LUNT  AND  LYNN  FONTANNE  TB  867 

by  Maurice  Zolotow,  8R. 

TENDER  IS  THE  NIGHT  TB  1751 

by  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  8R. 

ULYSSES  TB  1638 

by  James  Joyce,  22R 


Book  reviews 

A  GARDEN  OF  EARTHLY  DELIGHTS  TB  1811 

by  Joyce  Carol  Oates,  read  by  Joan  Lorring, 
12R.  Reviewed  by  Maybelle  Lacey. 

A  talented  novelist  has  turned  a  strong  search¬ 
light  on  the  lives  of  the  migratory  workers  in 
the  United  States.  The  opening  scenes  are  grim 
and  powerful,  delineating  the  brutalization 
caused  by  migratory  life,  particularly  as  it  af¬ 
fects  the  children.  This  is  the  story  of  Clara, 
who  runs  away  from  father  and  step-mother  at 
the  age  of  13.  By  native  drive,  she  raises  her¬ 
self  to  a  position  of  material  comfort  as  mis¬ 
tress  and  then  wife  to  a  wealthy  man.  But  Clara 
has  no  values  to  live  by  and  none  to  teach  her 
son,  who  is  nameless  until  his  mother’s  mar¬ 
riage  when  he  is  seven  years  old.  The  book  has 
much  to  say  of  society’s  indifference  to  the 
plight  of  the  disadvantaged,  and  of  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  a  way  of  fife  based  entirely  on  getting 
and  spending.  This  is  an  outstanding  novel, 
highly  recommended.  • 

Maybelle  Lacey  is  with  the  Santa  Ana  Public  Library, 
California.  Reprinted  by  permission  from  “Library 
Journal copyright  ©  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1967. 
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MEN  AND  MOLECULES  TB  1831 

by  John  Henahan,  read  by  Donald  Hotaling, 
5R.  Reviewed  by  John  Pfeiffer. 

Among  institutions  involved  in  bringing  science 
to  non-scientists,  the  American  Chemical  So¬ 
ciety  holds  a  unique  position.  A  generation  or 
so  ago,  when  it  sometimes  seemed  that  many 
professional  scientific  organizations  were  dedi¬ 
cated  to  blocking  rather  than  promoting  com¬ 
munications  with  the  public,  the  society  estab¬ 
lished  an  outstanding  News  Service,  to  help 
translate  important  but  esoterically  expressed 
ideas  into  the  people’s  English.  “Men  and  Mole¬ 
cules,”  an  articulate  survey  of  some  major  de¬ 
velopments  in  chemistry,  represents  one  of  the 
latest  results  of  this  active  and  continuing  policy. 


John  Henahan,  a  member  of  the  Society’s 
News  Service,  has  based  his  survey  on  a  series 
of  radio  interviews  with  investigators  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  chemistry  of  living  things.  (The 
book’s  title  is  also  the  title  of  the  series.)  He 
includes  a  basic  chapter  on  the  origin  of  ter¬ 
restrial  life  which  occurred  much  earlier  than 
was  suspected  until  recently,  at  least  three  bil¬ 
lion  years  ago  judging  by  the  1965  discovery 
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of  “fossil”  bacteria  in  South  African  rocks.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Darwin  the  blessed  event  may  have 
taken  place  following  a  fortuitous  combination 
of  raw  materials  “in  some  warm  little  pond,”  a 
speculation  which  jibes  with  current  experi¬ 
ments  using  heat  to  produce  protein-like  sub¬ 
stances  from  simpler  organic  compounds. 

Another  chapter  deals  with  a  series  of  com¬ 
plex  and  highly  controversial  experiments  in 
the  chemistry  of  mind.  The  question  is  whether 
or  not  remembrance  of  things  past  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  individual  to  another  by  chem¬ 
ical  means.  Investigators  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  other  centers  report  that  animals 
learn  a  given  task  appreciably  faster  if  they 
are  injected  beforehand  with  certain  so-called 
nucleic  acids  extracted  from  the  cells  of  animals 
which  have  already  mastered  the  task.  It  hap¬ 
pens  that  other  reputable  investigators  cannot 
confirm  these  results,  and  the  book  provides 
authoritative  background  information  about  the 
“memory  molecule”  case,  which  promises  to 
have  intriguing  repercussions  in  scientific  cir¬ 
cles. 

“Men  and  Molecules”  also  discusses  recent 
research  on  viruses,  inherited  diseases,  radio¬ 
active  “clocks”  for  dating  prehistoric  finds,  in¬ 
sect  repellants  and  attractants,  and  new  food 
sources.  The  work  is  presented  as  a  set  of  sepa¬ 
rate  stories  or  essays,  the  easiest  way  of  han¬ 
dling  material  obtained  from  taped  interviews. 
Henahan  writes  so  clearly,  and  has  so  much  of 
interest  to  tell  us,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  a 
little  more  work  would  have  produced  an  even 
more  effective  book,  in  which  chapters  followed 
one  from  the  other  and  developed  a  major 
theme.  Next  time,  perhaps.  As  it  is,  we  can 
thank  him  for  an  up-to-date  and  thoroughly 
absorbing  account  of  research  achievements.  • 

Mr.  Pfeiffer’s  books  include  “The  Changing  Universe” 
and  “The  Thinking  Machine.”  (c)  1966  by  The  New 
York  Times  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 


THE  GABRIEL  HOUNDS  TB  1862 

by  Mary  Stewart,  read  by  Connie  Lembcke, 
8R.  Reviewed  by  Mary  Kent  Grant. 

In  Mary  Stewart’s  “The  Gabriel  Hounds”  it  is 
on  the  street  called  Straight  in  Damascus  that 
Christabel  Mansell  meets  her  second  cousin 
Charles.  They  make  plans  to  meet  in  Beirut 
later,  and  go  to  see  their  Great  Aunt  Harriet, 
a  modern  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  who  lives  in 
isolated  regal  splendour  with  her  dog  and  her 
retinue  in  an  Arabian  palace  at  Dar  Ibrahim 
near  the  source  of  the  Adonis  river.  But  Christy 
begins  her  exploration  before  Charles  arrives, 
and  once  she  sees  the  palace  she  must  talk  her 
way  inside.  Why  does  each  of  Mary  Stewart’s 
tales,  at  least  momentarily,  seem  even  better 
than  the  one  before?  • 

Mary  Grant  is  Special  Consultant  to  the  Maine  State 
Library  on  Institutional  Library  Service.  Reprinted  by 
permission  from  “Library  Journal  copyright ,  (c)  R.  R. 
Bowker  Co.,  1967. 

TV  specials 

THE  1968-69  SEASON 

The  following  is  a  rundown  of  some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  network  presentations  that  should  be 
watched  for  during  the  present  television  sea¬ 
son.  Because  of  the  extensive  coverage  of  the 
presidential  campaigns  and  the  election,  with 
many  evenings  of  pre-empted  time,  the  definite 
times  and  dates  of  most  of  these  programs  are 
difficult  to  determine.  Inquire  of  your  local 
station  or  the  entertainment  editor  of  your 
local  newspaper  for  precise  information. 

National  Broadcasting  Company 

Animated  Cartoon  Specials  for  Children 
“The  Mouse  on  the  Mayflower” 

“Babar  the  Elephant” 

“The  Little  Drummer  Boy” 


Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame 

“Pinocchio”  (with  Burl  Ives) 

“The  Lions  Are  Free”  (a  sequel  to  “Born 
Free”) 

“Heidi” 

“Meet  Mr.  Washington” 

“Down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships” 

A  new  original  dramatic  series 

NBC  Children’s  Theater 
“The  World  of  Stuart  Little” 

“Rabbit  Hill” 

One-man  specials  with  Bob  Hope,  Andy  Wil¬ 
liams,  Perry  Como,  Bill  Cosby,  Mitzi  Gay- 
nor,  Elvis  Presley,  Debbie  Reynolds,  Julie 
Andrews,  and  Jack  Jones. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

Vladimir  Horowitz  concert 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  (Royal 
Shakespeare  Society) 

“From  Chekhov  With  Love”  (with  John  Giel¬ 
gud) 

National  Geographies  series 

CBS  Playhouse  (up  to  six  original  television 
dramas  by  Paddy  Chayevsky,  Gore  Vidal, 
Reginald  Rose,  and  others) 

One-man  specials  with  Dick  Van  Dyke,  Jim 
Nabors,  Andy  Griffith,  and  Barbra  Streis¬ 
and. 

American  Broadcasting  Company 

The  Summer  Olympics  from  Mexico  City 

“Arsenic  and  Old  Lace”  (with  Helen  Hayes 
and  Lillian  Gish) 

One-woman  specials  with  Sophia  Loren,  Deb¬ 
bie  Reynolds,  Leslie  Uggams,  and  the  Len¬ 
non  Sisters. 
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Talking  books 

The  following  talking  books  were  recently 
recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City,  and  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  They  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  your  Regional  Library. 
For  the  address  of  your  Regional  Library,  con¬ 
sult  pages  98-101  of  “Talking  Books,  Adult, 
1966-1967." 

NONFICTION 

ADLAI  STEVENSON;  A  STUDY  IN 
VALUES  TB  1901 

by  Herbert  Joseph  Muller,  read  by  Kermit 
Murdock,  9R.  AFB 

■  The  onetime  governor  of  Illinois,  unsuc¬ 
cessful  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and 
ambassador  to  the  U.  N.  is  here  portrayed 
as  the  rare  person  he  was — sensitive,  rea¬ 
sonable,  gracious,  humorous,  urbane,  and 
an  earnest  idealist.  Less  a  biography  than  an 
evaluation,  this  penetrating,  often  witty  study 
shows  Stevenson  in  his  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  with  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a 
great  American  “more  for  what  he  was  and 
stood  for  than  what  he  directly  accom¬ 
plished.” 

AN  AFRICAN  SEASON  TB  1878 

by  Leonard  Levitt,  read  by  Larry  Robinson, 
6R.  AFB 

■  A  refreshing,  firsthand  depiction  of  Tan¬ 
ganyika  is  presented  in  this  account  by  a 
young  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  from  New  York 
City.  He  shows  the  ability  of  a  born  story¬ 
teller  as  he  describes  the  adventures  of  the 
first  year,  at  the  same  time  clearly  convey¬ 
ing  the  real  values  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Con¬ 
trast  is  provided  by  the  story  of  his  vacation, 
which  he  spent  hitch-hiking  to  South  Africa. 
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AM  I  TOO  LOUD,  A  MUSICAL 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  TB  1888 

by  Gerald  Moore,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  7R. 
AFB  (Re-issue) 

n  An  English  pianist  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  accompanists  of  modern  times 
writes  in  a  pleasantly  informal  way  of  the 
many  famous  people  whom  he  has  known 
well,  and  comments  in  readable  detail  on 
such  subjects  as  recording,  criticism,  and 
television.  He  has  a  keen  faculty  of  observa¬ 
tion,  a  discriminating  sense  of  proportion,  a 
seasoned  humility,  and  a  masterful  wit.  The 
music  lover  and  concert-goer  will  find  plea¬ 
sure  and  entertainment  in  these  memoirs. 

THE  COLDITZ  STORY  TB  1934 

by  Patrick  R.  Reid,  read  by  Ken  Meeker,  6R. 
APH 

■  This  is  the  author’s  story  of  his  fantastic 
escape  from  Colditz,  a  medieval  German 
castle  used  as  a  fortress  prison.  Colditz  con¬ 
tained  only  prisoners  who  had  previously 
attempted  escapes  from  other  German  prison 
camps  and  was  regarded  as  unbreachable. 
For  young  adults. 

COME  COOK  WITH  ME  TB  1877 

by  Maurice  Brockway,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  4R. 
AFB 

■  The  former  banquet  manager  of  the  Plaza 
Hotel  and  then  the  Sheraton-East  in  New 
York  is  a  man  with  a  tremendous  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  good  food.  In  this  mem¬ 
oir,  he  begins  by  recalling  the  feats  of  Hettie, 
his  grandparents’  Irish  cook  in  upstate  New 
York,  and  goes  on  to  tell  of  his  present  life 
in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  where  each  hostess 
has  her  own  specialty.  After  a  chapter  on  the 
French  cassoulet  and  another  on  soups,  he 
presents  some  of  his  own  favorite  dishes. 
Each  chapter  is  studded  with  authentic  re¬ 
cipes,  as  well  as  with  anecdotes  of  the  noted 
people  who  are  his  friends. 


EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED  TB  1840 

by  U.  S.  President's  Committee  on  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Handicapped,  read  by  Robert 
Donley,  1R.  AFB 

■  A  directory  of  Federal  and  State  programs 
to  help  the  handicapped  to  employment.  Part 
I  tells  where  to  go  for  guidance,  education, 
or  work  experience;  Part  II  tells  how  to  find 
a  job,  and  Part  III  describes  programs  that 
can  assist  sheltered  workshops,  independent 
small  businessmen,  and  farm  owners.  In¬ 
cluded  is  a  statement  about  the  Committee 
on  the  Handicapped. 

A  GALLERY  OF  DUDES  TB  1883 

by  Marshall  Sprague,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt, 
6R.  AFB 

■  Nine  travelers  to  the  West  between  1833 
and  the  1890’s  are  immortalized  in  this  en¬ 
tertaining  piece  of  scholarly  Americana.  One 
of  the  dudes  was  a  woman  and  only  one, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  was  a  native  American. 
They  were  comic,  says  the  author,  “but  they 
had  more  than  comedy  to  offer.  They  were 
highly  educated,  and  they  had  traveled 
widely.  Most  of  them  saw  the  West  in  a  broad 
and  fresh  perspective.”  His  copious  quota¬ 
tions  from  their  letters  and  journals  show 
what  was  bizarre,  romantic,  and  memorable 
in  the  newly  opened  country. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  MAN  AND 

MONUMENT  TB  1882 

by  Marcus  Cunliffe,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  5R. 
AFB 

■  The  Father  of  his  Country,  so  often  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  “myth  of  suffocating  dullness,” 
is  revealed  in  a  fresh  light  in  this  readable 
study  for  those  who  wish  to  be  informed 
without  wading  through  a  multi-volume  work. 
The  author's  balanced,  objective  analysis 
covers  many  of  the  incidents  and  personal¬ 


ities  of  the  Revolution  and  gives  the  salient 
facts  in  Washington’s  career  as  surveyor, 
young  army  officer,  planter,  general,  Pres¬ 
ident,  and  individual.  Useful  suggestions  for 
further  reading  are  included. 

GODS,  GRAVES,  AND  SCHOLARS;  THE 
STORY  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY  TB  1887 

by  C.  W.  Ceram,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
11R.  AFB 

■  What  archaeology  is  all  about  is  told  in 
dramatic  and  human  terms  in  this  account, 
which  has  been  deservedly  popular  since  its 
publication  in  1951.  The  author  describes 
the  exciting  discoveries  and  the  men  who 
made  them  at  Pompeii,  Troy,  Crete,  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Sumeria,  and  Yucatan. 
The  current  revision  includes  comments  on 
new  finds,  new  research  techniques,  and  re¬ 
cent  interpretations.  For  the  layman,  either 
adult  or  young  adult. 

GUERRILLA  TB  1936 

by  Charles  Wheeler  Thayer,  read  by  Van 
Vance,  5R.  APH 

■  An  account  of  guerrilla  warfare  develop¬ 
ment  since  World  War  II.  The  author  ex¬ 
amines  recent  outbreaks  of  unconventional 
war,  analyzes  our  attempts  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  such  warfare  in  Vietnam  and  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  incident,  and  proposes  an  Irregular 
Warfare  branch  as  a  part  of  our  national  de¬ 
fense.  Of  interest  to  adults  and  young  adults. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND 
MONUMENTS  FOR  HANDICAPPED 
TOURISTS  TB  1813 

by  U.  S.  President’s  Committee  on  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Handicapped,  read  by  Robert 
Donley,  2R.  AFB 

■  All  sorts  of  attractions,  from  Yosemite 
National  Park  to  the  Washington  Monument 
are  grouped  by  region  for  the  tourist’s  con¬ 
sideration.  The  information  covers  such  items 
as  accessibility  by  wheel  chair  or  crutches, 
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the  availability  of  braille  descriptions  and  per¬ 
sons  who  know  sign  language,  and  whether 
the  altitude  or  climate  is  hazardous  for  weak 
hearts.  This  is  a  practical,  useful  survey.  (In 
container  with:  Travel  Guide  for  the  Disabled 
by  Gutman.) 

HANDICAP  RACE;  THE  INSPIRING  STORY  OF 
ROGER  ARNETT  TB  1960 

by  Dorothy  Clarke  Wilson,  read  by  Grant 
Sheehan,  9R.  APH 

■  In  1931  Roger  Arnett  was  a  track  star  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  when  an  accident 
made  him  a  paraplegic.  Mrs.  Wilson  tells 
how  he  triumphed  over  his  condition,  married, 
adopted  children,  established  a  flourishing 
gladiolus  business,  and  by  using  ingenious 
devices  became  once  again  mobile  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  Nor  is  this  the  end  of  his  inspiring 
story,  a  testimony  to  the  power  and  resilence 
of  the  human  spirit,  for  he  has  done  much 
to  help  other  paraplegics. 

HORSE  TRADIN’  TB  1792 

by  Ben  K.  Green,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran,  6R. 
APH 

■  Reminiscences  of  a  real  old-timer,  who 
started  at  the  age  of  13  to  live  the  life  of  a 
cowman  and  trader.  With  a  humorous  drawl 
he  recalls  many  of  the  horses  and  mules 
he  handled  and  the  clever  maneuvering 
practiced  in  those  days  to  outwit  the  unwary. 
Not  all  of  his  deals  were  to  his  advantage, 
but  all  of  them  make  entertaining  stories  and 
a  colorful  picture  of  a  vanished  time. 

INCREDIBLE  VICTORY  TB  1868 

by  Walter  Lord,  read  by  John  Cannon,  7R. 
AFB 

■  This  detailed  account  of  the  Battle  of  Mid¬ 
way,  June  5-6,  1942,  makes  an  exciting  book. 
A  large  Japanese  naval  force  sailed  west  to 
seize  the  island,  hoping  to  lure  the  Amer¬ 
ican  fleet  out  for  a  decisive  defeat,  but  the 
breaking  of  the  Japanese  naval  code  gave 
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the  United  States  advance  warning  and  the 
battle,  fought  mostly  with  planes,  crippled 
the  Japanese  navy.  Making  full  use  of  sources 
on  both  sides,  the  author  reconstructs  the 
action  as  it  was  seen  by  the  fighting  men, 
describing  impartially  the  plans,  fears,  hopes, 
and  mistakes  of  the  two  adversaries. 

INSTRUMENT  OF  THY  PEACE  TB  1964 

by  Alan  Paton,  read  by  Van  Vance,  2R.  APH 

■  Meditations  based  on  a  prayer  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  of  Assisi.  The  famous  South  African  au¬ 
thor  states  that  the  book  is  intended  “for 
sinners  and  for  those  who  with  all  their  hearts 
wish  to  be  better,  less  selfish,  more  useful, 
.  .  .  and  wish  to  keep  their  faith  bright  and 
burning  in  a  dark  and  faithless  world.”  (In 
container  with:  The  Pattern  of  Christ  by 
Read.) 

THE  KINGDOM  WITHIN  TB  1881 

by  Genevieve  Caulfield,  read  by  Connie  Lem- 
bcke,  7R.  AFB  (Re-recording) 

■  Although  she  had  been  blind  since  in¬ 
fancy,  the  author  eventually  realized  her  am¬ 
bition  to  go  to  Japan  and  help  the  blind 
people  there.  She  later  opened  a  school  in 
Bangkok  and  then  proceeded  to  Vietnam  to 
help  set  up  a  national  program  for  the  blind. 
There  are  drama,  romance,  humor,  and  un¬ 
swerving  religious  faith  in  this  simply  told 
story  of  a  remarkable  woman. 

LAND  WHERE  OUR  FATHERS  DIED;  THE 
SETTLING  OF  THE  EASTERN  SHORES, 
1607-1735  TB  1884 

by  Marion  Lena  Starkey,  read  by  Marion 
Starkey,  7R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  Mainstream  of  America  series.  The  found¬ 
ing  of  the  first  American  colonies  makes  an 
exciting  story  of  a  great  human  adventure. 
The  author  has  stressed  the  diversities  be¬ 
tween  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Dutch  on  the  Hudson,  the  aristocratic  male 
settlers  of  early  Jamestown,  and  the  families 


of  Plymouth,  overrun  with  children.  There 
were  great  differences  in  the  degree  of  self- 
government  and  the  relations  with  the  In¬ 
dians.  This  is  a  lively  and  historically  sound 
account. 

LINCOLN  AND  HIS  GENERALS  TB  1890 

by  Thomas  Harry  Williams,  read  by  House 
Jameson,  7R.  AFB 

■  Not  only  a  scholarly  study  but  a  brisk 
narrative,  this  centers  on  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  a  director  of  war,  his  place  in  the  high 
command,  and  his  influence  in  developing 
a  modern  command  system  for  the  Nation. 
Included  is  peripheral  information  on  the 
military  organization  of  the  North  and  its 
principal  generals.  The  author  constantly 
evaluates  Lincoln’s  decisions  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  modern  war. 

THE  LOOM  OF  HISTORY  TB  1889 

by  Herbert  Joseph  Muller,  read  by  Kermit 
Murdock,  15R.  AFB 

■  In  “The  Uses  of  the  Past”  the  author  ana¬ 
lyzed  some  former  societies,  dealing  with  the 
golden  ages  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  “Holy 
Russia,”  and  with  various  religions.  The  pres¬ 
ent  work  illustrates  these  uses  by  studies  in 
the  civilization  of  Asia  Minor,  historically  the 
great  bridge  between  East  and  West.  Written 
for  the  non-specialist,  it  is  a  book  to  be  read 
slowly  and  thoughtfully,  for  its  scope  is  wide, 
its  argument  is  challenging,  and  the  events 
and  personalities  form  a  rich  tapestry. 

MASADA;  HEROD’S  FORTRESS  AND  THE 
ZEALOTS’  LAST  STAND  TB  1920 

by  Yigael  Yadin,  read  by  Arnold  Moss,  5R. 

AFB 

■  Three  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Temple  in 
Jerusalem,  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  Jews 
was  completed  by  the  surrender  of  Masada, 
a  massive  fortress  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  suicide  of  its  de¬ 
fenders.  Nineteen  centuries  later  a  joint  ex¬ 


pedition  of  the  Hebrew  University,  the  Israel 
Exploration  Society,  and  the  Israeli  Antiqui¬ 
ties  Department  excavated  and  restored  the 
site.  The  director  of  the  project,  an  eminent 
scholar  and  archaeologist,  tells  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  and  imaginatively  how  the  work  was 
performed  and  what  was  revealed  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  cultures  that  were  based  at  Masada 
from  the  fifth  century  B.C.  to  its  destruction. 

MEMOIRS,  1925-1950  TB  1972 

by  George  Frost  Kennan,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock,  15R.  AFB 

■  A  distinguished  career  diplomat,  whose 
specialty  is  the  U.S.S.R.,  has  set  down  an 
account  of  his  quarter-century  of  service  in 
Hamburg,  Riga,  Berlin,  Prague,  and  Moscow. 
Through  experience  and  study  he  acquired 
a  new  awareness  of  Europe,  a  realization  of 
the  special  significance  of  Russia  and  its  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  world,  and  a  philosophy  of 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  our  times.  His 
searching  critique  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy  from 
1930  to  1950  is  full  of  implications  for  the 
present  and  future.  A  dedicated  patriot,  Ken¬ 
nan  is  an  individualist  whose  ideas  have  fre¬ 
quently  run  counter  to  conventional  wisdom 
and  have  been  ignored,  misunderstood,  or  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  at  home. 

MEN  TO  MATCH  MY  MOUNTAINS;  THE 
OPENING  OF  THE  FAR  WEST 
1840-1900  TB  1925 

by  Irving  Stone,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  14R. 
APH 

■  Mainstream  of  America  series.  Chronicling 
the  19th-century  growth  of  the  Far  West, 
with  its  diverse  cultures  and  its  many  color¬ 
ful  characters,  is  a  mammoth  task  which  the 
author  has  accomplished  with  zest  and  a 
keen  sense  of  history.  Though  he  obviously 
performed  a  great  amount  of  research,  he 
is  first  of  all  a  storyteller,  and  has  included 
many  fascinating  tales. 
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THE  PATTERN  OF  CHRIST  TB  1964 

by  David  H.  C.  Read,  read  by  Jerry  Melloy, 
2R.  APH 

b  The  minister  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  New  York  creates  a  life¬ 
like  portrait  of  Jesus  Christ  by  means  of  the 
Beatitudes  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He 
demonstrates  that  these  familiar  verses  are 
by  no  means  obvious  and  acceptable  moral 
truths  but  are  remote  from  the  religious 
platitudes  of  everyday  use.  By  analysis  and 
commentary  he  crystallizes  the  true  and  en¬ 
during  meaning  of  each  one.  (In  container 
with:  Instrument  of  Thy  Peace  by  Paton) 

SENOR  KON-TIKI;  THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THOR 
HEYERDAHL  TB  1966 

by  Arnold  Jacoby,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  9R. 
AFB 

a  The  story  of  the  Kon-Tiki  expedition,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1958,  was  so  popular  that  its  pro¬ 
moter  was  half  obscured  by  the  shadow  of 
his  famous  enterprise.  In  this  absorbing  ac¬ 
count,  a  friend  of  Heyerdahl  since  boyhood 
tells  about  the  explorer’s  early  years  in  Nor¬ 
way,  his  passion  for  primitive  living  which 
took  him  and  his  bride  to  an  island  in  the 
Marquesas,  his  service  in  the  Free  Norwegian 
army,  and  the  development  of  his  scientific 
theories  which,  at  first  scorned,  gradually 
won  acceptance  by  scholars. 

THE  TIME  OF  LAUGHTER  TB  1876 

by  Corey  Ford,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
5R.  AFB 

a  The  great  humorists  of  the  ’twenties  and 
early  ’thirties  are  recalled  in  a  captivating 
assortment  of  amusing  quotations  and  anec¬ 
dotes  and  a  series  of  sharp  personality 
sketches.  Robert  Benchley,  Dorothy  Parker, 
Alexander  Woollcott,  W.  C.  Fields,  and  many 
more  come  to  life  as  the  author  makes  his 
sentimental  journey  to  the  lighthearted  days 
when  the  “New  Yorker”  was  founded,  the 
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wits  met  for  lunch  at  the  famous  Algonquin 
round  table,  and  Prohibition  was  merely  an 
inconvenience. 


A  TRAVEL  GUIDE  FOR  THE 

DISABLED  TB  1813 

by  Ernest  M.  Gutman,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock,  4R.  AFB 

b  Physically  handicapped  himself,  the  au¬ 
thor  is  well  equipped  to  advise  on  factors  to 
be  investigated  in  advance,  and  to  suggest 
practical  ways  of  insuring  the  maximum  of 
pleasure  and  security  in  sightseeing.  Al¬ 
though  the  book  is  a  survey  rather  than  a 
study  in  depth,  it  will  do  much  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  prospective  traveler  and 
his  companion.  (In  container  with:  Guide  to 
the  National  Parks  and  Monuments  for  Handi¬ 
capped  Tourists) 


WILDERNESS  KINGDOM,  INDIAN  LIFE  IN 
THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS:  1840-1847: 
THE  JOURNALS  &  PAINTINGS  OF 
NICOLAS  POINT  TB  1902 

by  Nicolas  Point,  read  by  Karl  Weber,  6R.  AFB 
b  In  the  1840’s  Father  Point,  a  Jesuit,  helped 
to  found  the  first  Roman  Catholic  missions 
in  the  Northwest.  Working  among  the  Flat- 
head,  Coeur  d'Alene,  and  Blackfoot  Indians, 
he  was  able  to  observe  their  customs  and 
lived  with  them  during  a  long  winter  hunt. 
His  journal,  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
gives  a  valuable  representation  of  the  Idaho- 
Montana  area  and  its  inhabitants  just  before 
white  settlers  moved  in;  more  than  that,  its 
literary  style  makes  it  absorbing  reading.  In¬ 
troductory  material  and  an  appendix  give 
biographical  information  on  Father  Point  and 
explain  the  long  delay  in  publication  of  his 
work. 


THE  WIND  AND  BEYOND:  THEODORE  VON 
KARMAN,  PIONEER  IN  AVIATION 
AND  PATHFINDER  IN  SPACE  TB  1903 

by  Theodore  von  Karman  with  Lee  Edson, 
read  by  Donald  Hotaling,  11R.  AFB 

■  Dr.  Von  Karman,  a  mathematical  prodigy, 
a  genius,  and  a  pioneer  in  aviation,  died  in 
1963  at  the  age  of  82.  He  had  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  President  Kennedy  the  first  Na¬ 
tional  Medal  of  Science.  A  Hungarian  Jew 
from  Budapest,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  scien¬ 
tific  development  of  the  Air  Force,  and  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  was  known  for  his  ability 
to  bring  the  military  and  the  scientists  into 
agreement.  This  rewarding  study  of  a  not  very 
well-known  scientist-engineer  is  written  in  the 
first  person  by  the  junior  author.  It  was  only 
three-quarters  completed  at  the  time  of  Von 
Karman’s  death. 

THE  WIT  AND  WISDOM  OF 

BILLY  GRAHAM  TB  1958 

by  William  Franklin  Graham,  read  by  Jerry 
Melloy,  3R.  APH 

■  Selections  from  sermons,  speeches,  and 
interviews,  drawn  from  the  famous  evange¬ 
list’s  entire  career,  are  arranged  under  six 
general  categories.  They  give  a  good  idea 
of  Billy  Graham’s  attitudes  on  a  wide  range 
of  subjects.  The  final  section  is  a  collection 
of  anecdotes,  mostly  humorous. 

THE  WORLD  OF  JIMMY  BRESLIN  TB  1864 

by  Jimmy  Breslin,  read  by  Leon  Janney,  8R. 
AFB 

■  This  collection  of  columns  from  the  de¬ 
funct  New  York  “Herald  Tribune”  shows  the 
author  as  the  prototype  of  the  tough-talking 
newsman,  but  possessed  of  both  an  active 
social  conscience  and  the  capacity  for  senti¬ 
mentality.  His  specialities  are  little  people 
and  large  emotions,  and  his  firsthand  re¬ 
ports  range  from  trivia  about  the  neighbors 


to  moving  accounts  of  the  death  of  President 
Kennedy,  civil  rights  marches,  race  riots,  and 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CONCERTS,  FOR 

READING  AND  LISTENING  TB  1873 

by  Leonard  Bernstein,  read  by  Norman  Rose, 
4R.  AFB 

a  Originating  from  his  television  series  of 
concerts  for  young  people,  these  witty,  in¬ 
formal  discussions  of  symphonic  music,  folk 
music,  and  jazz  have  been  put  into  book 
form  by  Mr.  Bernstein,  a  recognized  world 
figure  in  literary,  music,  and  social  circles. 
His  enthusiasm  and  ebullience  are  evidenced 
in  this  work  which  is  liberally  supplemented 
by  recorded  music  examples. 

YOUR  FEAR  OF  LOVE  TB  1919 

by  Marshall  Bryant  Hodge,  read  by  Larry 
Robinson,  6R.  AFB 

a  The  fear  of  emotional  closeness,  common 
to  everyone,  is  rooted  in  the  fear  of  being 
hurt,  says  the  author,  a  marriage  counselor 
and  psychotherapist.  He  explains  how  feel¬ 
ings  of  rejection  arise  and  become  self-hate, 
which  causes  fear  of  freedom,  of  anger,  of 
sex,  and  of  manhood  or  womanhood.  The 
core  of  the  book  is  a  discussion  of  love  and 
sex  in  marriage,  showing  how  the  fear  of 
intimacy  can  be  overcome  and  spontaneous, 
satisfying  sexual  experience  can  result.  Con¬ 
cluding  chapters  deal  with  learning  to  love 
oneself  and  to  live  spontaneously,  even 
though  it  is  recognized  that  loving  another 
person  always  involves  a  risk. 

FICTION 

ALL  THE  LITTLE  LIVE  THINGS  TB  1865 

by  Wallace  Earle  Stegner,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  8R.  AFB 

■  Thoughtful  readers  will  delight  in  this 
skillful  story  about  the  conflict  between  gen- 
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erations.  Joe  Allston,  who  has  retired  with 
his  wife  to  California,  takes  satisfaction  in 
his  withdrawal  from  the  world  but  is  presently 
jolted  by  the  proximity  of  a  beatnik.  The  con¬ 
flict  is  made  more  painful  for  him  by  the 
memory  of  his  son,  who  died  at  37  without 
ever  finding  himself.  Another  factor  in  the 
situation  is  the  presence  of  a  young  wife 
who  has  a  passion  for  life  in  all  its  forms.  The 
novel  builds  to  a  climax  of  violence,  under¬ 
lining  the  belief  that  life  is  commitment. 

CANNERY  ROW  TB  129 

by  John  Steinbeck,  read  by  Donald  Madden, 
2R.  AFB  (Re-recording) 

■  The  story  of  a  happy-go-lucky  colony  of 
bums  on  the  Monterey,  California,  water¬ 
front  and  of  their  friends,  ladies  of  easy  vir¬ 
tue  in  a  nearby  establishment.  A  sentimental 
theme  is  treated  with  realism  and  with  the 
philosophy  that  poverty-stricken  indepen¬ 
dence  is  better  than  commercial  success. 
(In  container  with:  Of  Mice  and  Men  and 
The  Pearl  by  Steinbeck) 

CHRISTIE  TB  1869 

by  Catherine  Wood  Marshall,  read  by  Terry 
Hayes  Sales,  14R.  APH 

■  The  author  of  several  popular  religious 
works  has  based  her  first  novel  on  the  life 
of  her  mother,  who  as  a  young  woman  went 
to  teach  school  in  a  remote  Appalachian  set¬ 
tlement  in  1912.  The  changing  seasons  in 
the  mountains  make  a  colorful  background 
for  the  story  of  Christie’s  experiences  among 
the  proud  Scotch-lrish  inhabitants.  A  story 
for  readers  who  enjoy  a  religious  theme,  with 
an  affirmation  of  faith  at  the  end. 

CRY,  THE  BELOVED  COUNTRY  TB  1918 

by  Alan  Paton,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  7R. 
AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  In  a  restrained  style  the  author  relates  the 
tragedy  of  black-skinned  people  in  the  white 
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man’s  world,  as  it  was  in  South  Africa  in  the 
1940’s.  The  central  figure  is  a  Zulu  minister 
from  the  country  who,  on  visiting  Johannes¬ 
burg,  finds  what  evil  has  befallen  several 
members  of  his  family.  His  personal  suffer¬ 
ings  epitomize  the  sufferings  of  his  race. 
The  warmth,  compassion,  and  beauty  of  this 
book  have  made  it  popular  for  20  years. 

FAMOUS  MONSTER  TALES  TB  1951 

compiled  by  Basil  Davenport,  read  by  Alan 
Hewitt,  6R.  AFB 

■  Thirteen  old-fashioned,  chilling  tales  of 
the  fantastic  and  the  supernatural.  They 
feature  a  varied  assortment  of  monsters  from 
werewolves  and  vampires  to  quasi-humans 
and  robots.  The  authors  include  H.  P.  Love- 
craft,  Ambrose  Bierce,  A.  Conan  Doyle,  and 
Ray  Bradbury.  For  stouthearted  adults  and 
young  adults. 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING 
CROWD  TB  1917 

by  Thomas  Hardy,  read  by  George  Rose,  10R. 
AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  A  chronicle  of  dramatic  events  in  a  peace¬ 
ful  country  setting.  When  Bathsheba  Ever- 
dene  inherits  her  uncle’s  farm  and  is  changed 
from  a  penniless  girl  to  a  woman  of  sub¬ 
stance,  she  is  courted  by  three  men.  Her 
changing  relationships  with  them  and  theirs 
with  other  characters  make  up  the  story, 
which  is  enriched  by  Hardy’s  imagination. 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  HOUND  TB  1867 

by  Daniel  Pratt  Mannix,  read  by  Larry  Robin¬ 
son,  5R.  AFB 

■  Continuously  absorbing,  this  is  the  story 
of  a  protracted  duel  between  two  wily  ani¬ 
mals.  Tod,  the  fox,  had  cleverly  led  a  hound 
to  its  death  and  thus  brought  on  himself  its 
owner’s  undying  hatred.  Copper,  a  big  half- 
breed  bloodhound,  was  dedicated  to  helping 
the  Master  achieve  his  revenge.  As  the  two 
adversaries  match  wits  in  one  exciting  chase 


after  another,  a  good  deal  of  information  is 
conveyed  about  their  hunting  techniques  and 
about  the  spoiling  of  good  country  by  man’s 
encroachment.  Interest  is  sustained  until  the 
last  hunt  of  all,  with  its  dramatic  ending. 

IN  CHANCERY  TB  1916 

by  John  Galsworthy,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
7R.  AFB  (Re-recording) 

■  The  second  volume  of  “The  Forsyte  Saga” 
opens  12  years  later,  when  Soames,  desir¬ 
ing  a  son  to  inherit  his  property,  seeks  a 
reconciliation  with  Irene.  The  story  tells  of 
the  younger  generation’s  involvement  in  the 
Boer  War,  of  Irene’s  affair  with  Jolyon,  and 
of  Soames’  eventual  marriage,  which  gives 
him  some  property  and  consolation. 

INCIDENT  AT  HENDON  TB  1956 

by  Jennette  Dowling  Letton,  read  by  Dale 
Carter,  5R.  APH 

■  The  incident  occurs  when  Tod,  an  orphan, 
comes  home  after  serving  in  the  army  and 
on  his  way  to  graduate  school,  to  see  old 
Ellie  Baxter,  who  adopted  him  and  made  his 
future  career  possible.  He  finds  her  dead. 
The  plot  of  the  story  is  simple  but  skillfully 
told,  and  there  is  a  special  charm  in  the  de¬ 
tailed  picture  of  life  in  a  very  small  Connecti¬ 
cut  town  in  1920. 

THE  LAWRENCEVILLE  STORIES  TB  1866 

by  Owen  McMahon  Johnson,  read  by  Alan 
Hewitt,  13R.  AFB 

■  Before  the  First  World  War,  these  light¬ 
hearted  stories  about  Dink  Stover  and  his 
friends  at  Lawrenceville  School  had  a  de¬ 
voted  following.  Readers  who  once  knew 
those  ingenious  pranksters  will  enjoy  meet¬ 
ing  them  again,  and  others  may  find  pleasure 
in  the  account  of  schooldays  that  were  sunny 
and  carefree,  unshadowed  by  any  troubled 
concern  with  war,  politics,  or  even  sex.  In 
style  the  writing  is  rather  like  that  of  an 
American  P.  G.  Wodehouse. 


A  MALAMUD  READER  TB  1962 

by  Bernard  Malamud,  read  by  Leon  Janney, 
14R.  AFB 

■  A  valuable  introduction  to  the  writing  of 
an  outstanding  American  author,  who  looks 
with  compassion  on  the  struggling  little  man 
and  cherishes  a  nostalgia  for  a  lost  Jewish 
past.  In  addition  to  ten  short  stories,  the 
book  contains  “The  Assistant”  and  selections 
from  “The  Natural,”  “A  New  Life,”  and  “The 
Fixer.”  Malamud  received  the  National  Book 
Award  in  1959  and  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1967. 

THE  MASTER  AND  MARGARITA  TB  1906 

by  Mikhail  Bulgakov,  read  by  Frederick  Rolf, 
HR.  AFB 

■  The  author,  who  died  in  Russia  in  1940, 
was  labeled  “an  unregenerate  bourgeois 
writer”  and  found  himself  completely  out  of 
favor  after  Stalin  took  control.  He  continued 
to  write,  however,  and  to  entertain  his 
friends  with  parodies  of  the  regime.  Only  in 
1966  was  this  novel,  written  between  1929 
and  1938,  published  in  the  Soviet  magazine 
“Moskva,”  and  then  the  censor  removed 
passages  dealing  with  sex,  speculation, 
shortages  of  goods,  and  the  Stalinist  terror. 
The  complete  text,  obtained  unofficially, 
shows  the  philosophy,  satanic  humor,  and 
ingenuity  of  the  author.  Political  satire  and 
social  commentary  point  up  the  very  read¬ 
able  narrative,  which  combines  elements  of 
the  Faust  legend  and  the  story  of  Pontius 
Pilate  and  Christ  with  dramatic  events  affect¬ 
ing  the  staff  of  a  Moscow  literary  journal  of 
the  1920’s. 

OF  MICE  AND  MEN  TB  129 

by  John  Steinbeck,  read  by  George  Keane, 
3R.  AFB  (Re-recording) 
m  Ending  in  tragedy,  this  is  a  compassion¬ 
ate  study  of  two  men,  drifting  ranch  hands 
who  dream  of  someday  having  a  place  of 
their  own.  Lennie  is  big  and  blundering,  fab- 
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ulously  strong  but  not  quite  bright,  and 
George  accepts  his  care  as  a  trust.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  Cannery  Row  and  The  Pearl  by 
Steinbeck) 

A  PARADE  OF  COCKEYED  CREATURES;  OR, 
DID  SOMEONE  MURDER  OUR 
WANDERING  BOY?  TB  1961 

by  George  Baxt,  read  by  Larry  Keith,  4R. 
AFB 

■  Some  fantastic  individuals  did  indeed 
cross  the  path  of  Detective  Max  Larsen  of 
the  Missing  Persons  Bureau,  in  the  course 
of  a  ten-hour  hunt  for  a  teen-age  boy,  re¬ 
ported  missing  by  his  parents  five  days  after 
he  had  disappeared.  There  were  Tippy’s  pal 
who  called  himself  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 
Tippy’s  aunt,  wistful  and  pathetic,  Madame 
Vilna,  the  aging  actress  who  gave  public 
readings  of  Tippy’s  poems,  and  most  signifi¬ 
cant,  Tippy's  warmhearted  teacher.  Search¬ 
ing  through  the  maze  of  Greenwich  Village, 
Max  made  some  discoveries  about  himself 
even  as  he  reached  the  truth  about  what  had 
happened  to  Tippy.  Humor  and  sympathy 
leaven  the  madness  of  the  cleverly  con¬ 
structed  tale. 

THE  PEARL  TB  129 

by  John  Steinbeck,  read  by  Donald  Madden, 
2R.  AFB  (Re-recording) 

■  A  folktale  of  Lower  California  is  the  basis 
for  this  narrative  about  Kino,  the  simple  fish¬ 
erman,  who  finds  an  enormous  pearl  that 
promises  to  provide  for  all  his  family’s  needs. 
But  when  it  brings  nothing  but  misfortune 
Kino  throws  it  back  into  the  sea  and  resumes 
his  difficult  way  of  life.  The  author  says  in 
his  prologue:  “If  this  story  is  a  parable,  per¬ 
haps  everyone  takes  his  own  meaning  from 
it  and  reads  his  own  life  into  it.”  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  Cannery  Row  and  Of  Mice  and 
Men  by  Steinbeck) 
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THE  SOURCE  TB  1875 

by  James  Albert  Michener,  read  by  Norman 
Rose,  28R.  AFB 

■  This  monumental  novel  reconstructs  the 
history  of  a  fictional  site  in  Israel  called 
Makor,  whose  name  refers  to  a  hidden  spring 
of  water.  As  20th-century  archaeologists  dig 
through  15  layers,  the  author  weaves  a  story 
for  each  period,  drawing  extensively  on  the 
scriptural  and  historical  records  of  actual 
persons  and  events.  Told  with  remarkable 
erudition  and  imaginative  detail,  the  narra¬ 
tive  stretches  over  12,000  years. 

The  Source  is  reviewed  on  page  221. 

UNCERTAIN  VOYAGE  TB  1926 

by  Dorothy  Gilman,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  4R. 
APH 

h  After  an  unhappy  marriage  and  years  of 
unreality  Melissa  embarks  on  a  European 
trip  recommended  by  her  psychiatrist.  Ac¬ 
customed  to  evading  unpleasant  facts,  she 
manages  to  ignore  the  murder  of  a  ship¬ 
board  acquaintance  who  asked  her  to  deliver 
a  cryptic  message,  but  then  she  finds  her¬ 
self  threatened  and  the  strange  responsi¬ 
bility  of  espionage  becomes  a  kind  of  ther¬ 
apy.  The  book  is  convincing  in  its  picture  of 
a  convalescent  mental  patient. 

THE  VALE  OF  LAUGHTER  TB  1907 

by  Peter  De  Vries,  read  by  Chet  London  and 
Alan  Hewitt,  6R.  AFB 

m  The  life  story  of  Joe  Sandwich,  a  prank¬ 
ster  who  jokes,  puns,  and  capers  his  way  to 
a  bizarre  end.  Typical  of  his  idea  of  humor  is 
his  insistence  that  his  son  be  named  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ham  for  short.  As  summed  up  by  the 
psychology  professor  whose  bride  Joe  cheer¬ 
fully  cheats  with,  he  “cannot  take  reality 
neat.”  Humor,  farce,  satire,  and  even  black 
comedy  make  up  this  mad  entertainment 
which  does  not  spare  marriage,  religion, 
psychiatry,  or  business. 


VICTORY  TB  1845 

by  Joseph  Conrad,  read  by  Grant  Sheehan, 
9R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  Distrusting  life  and  endeavoring  to  re¬ 
main  aloof  from  it,  Axel  Heyst  drifts  to  the 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  Here,  out  of 
pity,  he  rescues  a  forlorn  English  girl  from 
a  villain,  thus  linking  himself  to  two  human 
beings  through  love  and  hate.  Heyst’s  vic¬ 
tory  is  over  his  own  nature. 

JUVENILE  NONFICTION 

I  GO  BY  SEA,  I  GO  BY  LAND  TB  1947 

by  Pamela  L.  Travers,  read  by  Julie  Shaw, 
4R.  APH 

■  The  German  bombing  of  England  forces 
11-year-old  Sabrina  and  her  younger  brother 
to  seek  asylum  in  America;  and  although 
they  adjust  to  a  new  way  of  life  and  have 
many  humorous  experiences,  there  is  always 
the  nagging  anxiety  of  what  is  happening 
to  their  home  in  England,  wondering  if  they 
will  ever  be  able  to  return.  For  grades  3-6. 

TRICKY  PEIK,  AND  OTHER  PICTURE 
TALES  TB  1991 

compiled  by  Jeanne  B.  Hardendorff,  read  by 
Madelyn  Merwin,  1R.  APH 

■  A  selection  of  delightful  children’s  stories 
which  infrequently  appear  in  anthologies. 
Most  of  the  stories  are  short  and  good  for 
telling  to  younger  children.  For  grades  3-6. 
(In  same  container  with:  How  the  Whale  Be¬ 
came  by  Hughes.) 

JUVENILE  FICTION 

THE  CRYSTAL  TREE  TB  1943 

by  Jennie  Dorothea  Lindquist,  read  by  Julie 
Shaw,  4R.  APH 

■  Nancy  and  her  family  are  to  move  into  a 
house  that  has  been  boarded  up  for  30  years. 


She  and  her  friends  become  interested  in 
the  former  owners  when  they  discover  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  young  girl  left  in  the  house  and  an 
old  neighbor  tells  them  about  a  lovely  crystal 
tree  that  belonged  to  the  girl.  As  Nancy  and 
her  friends  gather  clues,  their  investigation 
extends,  by  proxy,  as  far  as  Switzerland  and 
Alaska,  and  they  finally  acquire  the  crystal 
tree  which  sparked  their  search.  Grades  3-5. 

THE  GREAT  GEPPY  TB  1904 

by  William  Pene  Du  Bois,  read  by  Andy  Chap¬ 
pell,  1R.  APH 

■  A  red  and  white  awning-striped  detective 
horse  named  Geppy  joins  a  circus  as  a  per¬ 
former  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  disappear¬ 
ing  money.  Several  humorous  situations  de¬ 
velop  as  Geppy  learns  his  circus  routine, 
which  involves  lion  taming  and  being  shot 
from  a  cannon,  but  he  lives  up  to  his 
agency’s  slogan:  “A  Suitable  Sleuth  for  All 
Solvable  Crimes.”  For  grades  2-4.  (In  the 
same  container:  The  Tricks  of  Master  Dab¬ 
ble  by  Zemach;  The  Question  Box  by  Wil¬ 
liams;  The  3  Policemen  by  Du  Bois) 

HOW  THE  WHALE  BECAME 

by  Ted  Hughes,  read  by  Jon  Alexander,  2R. 
APH 

sa  Eleven  original  stories  which  describe 
how  such  animals  as  the  owl,  whale,  tortoise, 
bee,  polar  bear,  and  elephant  developed 
from  their  original  forms.  For  grades  3-6.  (In 
same  container  with:  Tricky  Peik  and  Other 
Picture  Tales  by  Hardendorff) 

THE  LITTLE  MAN  TB  1942 

by  Erich  Kastner,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell, 
3R.  APH 

■  Maxie  Pichelsteiner,  an  orphan  two 
inches  tall,  lives  with  his  guardian,  Hokus 
Von  Pokus,  a  circus  magician.  Maxie  dreams 
of  becoming  a  great  circus  performer,  and 
his  hopes  are  realized  when  under  the  tute- 
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lage  of  Hokus  his  comedy  routine  becomes  a 
success.  For  grades  4-6. 

NIGHTBIRDS  ON  NANTUCKET  TB  1930 

by  Joan  Aiken,  read  by  Mitzi  Friedlander,  4R. 
APH 

■  Dido  Twite,  a  girl  from  the  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don,  awakens  from  a  ten-month  coma  aboard 
a  Nantucket  whaling  ship.  Enlisted  by  the 
Quaker  captain  as  a  companion  for  his 
motherless  daughter,  Dutiful,  Dido  copes 
with  Dutiful’s  fears,  the  captain’s  strange 
friendship  with  a  pink  whale,  and  a  Hanov¬ 
erian  plot  to  destroy  the  King’s  palace  in 
London.  For  grades  4-7. 

THE  QUESTION  BOX  TB  1904 

by  Jay  Williams,  read  by  Andy  Chappell,  1R. 
APH 

■  The  village  of  Villette  was  protected  by 
the  Great  clock,  which  had  a  special  signal 
to  warn  of  enemy  attacks.  Then  Maria,  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl  who  always  asked  questions,  decides 
to  explore  the  clock  tower.  Her  curiosity 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  an  impending  enemy 
attack,  and  she  is  rewarded  with  the  prom¬ 
ise  that  everybody  in  the  village  will  try  to 
answer  her  questions.  For  grades  2-4.  (In 
the  same  container:  The  Tricks  of  Master 
Dabble  by  Zemach;  The  3  Policemen  and 
The  Great  Geppy  by  Du  Bois) 

THE  3  POLICEMEN;  OR,  YOUNG  BOTTS- 
FORD  OF  FARBE  ISLAND  TB  1904 

by  William  Pene  Du  Bois,  read  by  Burt  Black- 
well,  1R.  APH 

■  When  a  sea  monster  steals  the  fishing 
nets  of  Farbe  Island,  clever  young  Bottsford, 
the  policemen’s  helper,  recognizes  the  dis¬ 
guised  town  mayor  and  solves  the  mystery. 
For  grades  2-4.  (In  the  same  container:  The 
Tricks  of  Master  Dabble  by  Zemach;  The 
Question  Box  by  Williams;  The  Great  Geppy 
by  Du  Bois) 
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THE  TRICKS  OF  MASTER  DABBLE  TB  1904 

by  Harve  Zemach,  read  by  Andy  Chappell, 
1R.  APH 

■  Master  Dabble,  a  clever  rogue,  presents 
himself  to  the  king  as  an  artist  of  rare  talent 
who  can  paint  birds  real  enough  to  fly  and 
people  exactly  as  they  are.  He  tries  to  trick 
the  king  and  his  court  by  playing  on  their 
gullibility  and  vanity,  but  his  plans  are  foiled 
by  a  servant  boy  who  teaches  the  king  and 
his  court  a  lesson  in  common  sense.  For 
grades  2-4.  (In  the  same  container:  The 
Great  Geppy  and  The  3  Policemen  by  Du 
Bois;  The  Question  Box  by  Williams) 

Tape  recordings 

The  following  books  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  loan  from  your  own  Regional  Library.  All 
of  these  books  are  recorded  at  3%  i.p.s.,  dual  track 
on  7-inch  reels  of  1800-foot  mylar  tape. 

Tapes  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own 
or  have  access  to  tape  recorders.  The  number  fol¬ 
lowing  each  title  is  the  order  number. 

BLITHE  SPIRIT  MT  2971 

by  Noel  Coward,  1  reel 

■  This  is  a  drawing  room  comedy  of  a  man 
whose  first  wife  materializes  at  a  seance 
and  comes  to  live  with  him  and  his  second 
wife.  After  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  the 
husband  is  tormented  by  both  in  gay  and 
delightful  fashion  before  he  manages  to  ex¬ 
orcise  them. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  MAN  MT  3445 

by  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  5  reels 

■  A  collection  of  22  essays,  six  previously 
unpublished,  by  a  highly  original  Jesuit  philos¬ 
opher  who  combines  a  scientific  orientation 
with  poetic  vision.  The  vocabulary  is  some¬ 
times  peculiar  to  the  author  and  requires 
intellectual  alertness  from  the  reader. 

I  NEVER  PROMISED  YOU  A  ROSE  GARDEN 

by  Hannah  Green,  4  reels  MT  2940 

■  The  touching  story  of  Deborah  Blau,  a 


sensitive  and  imaginative  adolescent  who  has 
chosen  refuge  in  insanity  to  protect  her  from 
realities  which  are  too  much  for  her,  and  of 
Dr.  Fried,  who  brings  Deborah  to  accept  re¬ 
ality  even  without  “roses." 

LABOR  TODAY  MT  2314 

by  B.  J.  Didick,  3  reels 

■  A  discerning  but  not  academic  study  of 
contemporary  unionism  and  its  leaders,  which 
diagnoses  some  of  the  ills  besetting  the  union 
movement,  probes  into  the  causes  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation  and  suggests  some  cures. 
Widick  criticizes  the  labor  unions  most  vigor¬ 
ously  for  their  apathy  toward  the  plight  of  the 
yet  unrepresented,  disadvantaged  laborer. 

THE  NEW  WORLD  OF  PLASTICS  MT  2370 

by  Alfred  Lewis,  1  reel 

■  The  author  takes  us  on  an  imaginary  tour 
through  a  plastics  research  center  and  an¬ 
swers  our  questions,  explaining  scientific 
terms  as  they  arise.  We  learn  why  plastics 
were  developed,  what  they  are  made  of,  how 
they  are  used,  and  their  special  virtues.  For 
grades  5-9. 

NOAH’S  ARK,  TOURIST  CLASS  MT  2837 

by  Ephraim  Kishon,  2  reels 

■  A  collection  of  satirical  sketches  by  a  con¬ 
temporary  Israeli  writer.  The  settings  are 
Israel,  but  the  humor  is  not  regional. 

THE  PRINCESS  OF  CLEVES  MT  2059 

by  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  2  reels 

■  One  of  the  earliest  French  novels.  This 
story  concerns  a  woman's  renunciation  of  her 
illicit  love,  and  is  told  with  acute  psychologi¬ 
cal  realism,  chaste  simplicity,  and  quiet  wit. 

THE  THIRTEEN  CLOCKS  MT  2915 

by  James  Thurber,  1  reel 

■  A  fairy  tale  for  children  and  a  playful  fable 
for  adults  about  a  duke  so  cold  and  cruel  that 


time  has  frozen  around  him,  a  princess  im¬ 
prisoned  in  his  castle,  and  a  prince  who  res¬ 
cues  her  by  accomplishing  the  impossible. 

TIGER  AT  THE  GATES  MT  3258 

by  Jean  Giraudoux,  1  reel 

■  A  play  in  the  French  neo-classic  tradition, 
but  more  ironic  in  attitude.  The  story  is  taken 
from  the  “Iliad,"  with  a  twist.  Hector  is  por¬ 
trayed  as  an  idealist  to  whom  the  idea  of  more 
war  is  repugnant.  He  contends  with  all  who 
want  to  defend  Helen,  but  of  course,  the 
Trojan  War  does  take  place.  A  provocative 
commentary  on  the  violence  in  man. 

TWISTED  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE 

by  Richard  Armour,  2  reels  MT  3360 

■  Shakespeare's  best-known  plays  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  new  light,  “the  old  light  having 
blown  a  fuse,”  together  with  an  introduction, 
questions,  appendices,  and  other  critical  ap¬ 
paratus  intended  to  contribute  to  a  clearer 
misunderstanding  of  the  subject. 
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on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  247 
Handicap  Race  by  Dorothy  Clarke  Wilson,  248 
Honey  and  Salt  by  Carl  Sandburg,  236 
Horse  Tradin’  by  Ben  K.  Green,  248 
The  Horsecatcher  by  Mari  Sandoz,  236 
How  Dry  We  Were  by  Henry  Walsh  Lee,  233 
How  the  Whale  Became  by  Ted  Hughes,  255 
I  Go  by  Sea,  I  Go  by  Land  by  Pamela  L.  Travers,  255 
I  Have  a  Dream  by  Emma  Gelders  Sterne,  211 
The  Ides  of  March  by  Thornton  Wilder,  219 
In  Chancery  by  John  Galsworthy,  253 
In  Their  Own  Words  edited  by  Milton  Meltzer,  211 
Incident  at  Hendon  by  Jennette  Dowling  Letton,  253 
Incredible  Victory  by  Walter  Lord,  248 
Instrument  of  Thy  Peace  by  Alan  Paton,  248 
Ivanhoe  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  219 
The  Kingdom  Within  by  Genevieve  Caulfield,  248 
Land  Where  our  Fathers  Died  by  Marion  Lena 
Starkey,  248 
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The  Lawrenceville  Stories  by  Owen  McMahon  John¬ 
son,  253 

Leaves  of  Grass  by  Walt  Whitman,  243 
Lincoln  and  His  Generals  by  Thomas  H.  Williams, 
249 

The  Little  Man  by  Erich  Kastner,  255 
The  Loom  of  History  by  Herbert  Joseph  Muller,  249 
Lucretia  Mott  by  Dorothy  Sterling,  233 
Main  Street  by  Sinclair  Lewis,  233 
A  Malamud  Reader  by  Bernard  Malamud,  253 
The  Mark  of  the  Horse  Lord  by  Rosemary  Sutcliff, 
219 

Masada  by  Yigael  Yadin,  249 
The  Master  and  Margarita  by  Mikhail  Bulgakov,  253 
Memoirs,  1924-1950  by  George  Frost  Kennan,  249 
Men  to  Match  My  Mountains  by  Irving  Stone,  249 
Most  Secret  by  John  Dickson  Carr,  219 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  by  Charles  Nordhoff  and 
James  Hall,  219 

My  Antonia  by  Willa  Sibert  Cather,  232 
My  Name  Is  Aram  by  William  Saroyan,  243 
A  Nation  of  Immigrants  by  John  F.  Kennedy,  236 
Never  No  More  by  Shirley  Seifert,  219 
The  New  Face  of  War  by  Malcolm  W.  Browne,  233 
Nightbirds  on  Nantucket  by  Joan  Aiken,  256 
Norman  Thomas  by  Harry  Fleischman,  232 
The  Odyssey  by  Homerus,  227 
Of  Mice  and  Men  by  John  Steinbeck,  253 
On  the  Edge  of  Nowhere  by  James  Huntington,  236 
Out  of  My  Life  and  Thought  by  Albert  Schweitzer, 
243 

A  Parade  of  Cockeyed  Creatures;  or,  Did  Someone 
Murder  Our  Wandering  Boy?  by  George  Baxt,  254 
The  Pattern  of  Christ  by  David  H.  Read,  250 
The  Pearl  by  John  Steinbeck,  254 
A  Precocious  Autobiography  by  Yevgeny  Yevtu¬ 
shenko,  226 

The  President’s  Lady  by  Irving  Stone,  219 
The  Question  Box  by  Jay  Williams,  256 
Ring  the  Judas  Bell  by  James  Forman,  243 
The  Robe  by  Lloyd  Douglas,  219 
Robert  Frost  Reads  His  Poetry  by  Robert  Frost,  236 
The  Rock  Garden  by  Nikos  Kazantzakis,  243 
Selected  Poems  by  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko,  226 
Selections  from  “Seven  Science  Fiction  Novels”  by 
H.  G.  Wells,  236 

Senor  Kon-Tiki  by  Arnold  Jacoby,  250 
The  Siege  and  Fall  of  Troy  by  Robert  Graves,  243 
The  Source  by  James  Albert  Michener,  221,  254 
Stagestruck  by  Maurice  Zolotow,  243 
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The  Story  of  the  United  Nations  by  Katherine  Sav¬ 
age,  236 

Take  Heed  of  Loving  Me  by  Elizabeth  G.  Vining,  219 
Tender  Is  the  Night  by  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  243 
The  3  Policemen  by  William  Pene  Du  Bois,  256 
The  Time  of  Laughter  by  Corey  Ford,  250 
Tomorrow’s  Fire  by  Jay  Williams,  219 
A  Travel  Guide  for  the  Disabled  by  Ernest  M.  Gut¬ 
man,  250 

The  Tricks  of  Master  Dabble  by  Harve  Zemach,  256 
Tricky  Peik,  and  Other  Picture  Tales  compiled  by 
Jeanne  B.  Hardendorff,  255 
The  Tudor  Rose  by  Margaret  Campbell  Barnes,  219 
Ulysses  by  James  Joyce,  228,  243 
Uncertain  Voyage  by  Dorothy  Gilman,  254 
The  United  States  in  World  War  I  and  II  by  Don  Law- 
son,  233 

The  Vale  of  Laughter  by  Peter  De  Vries,  254 
Victory  by  Joseph  Conrad,  255 
White  Falcon  by  Elliott  Arnold,  236 
Why  We  Can’t  Wait  by  Martin  Luther  King,  211 
Wilderness  Kingdom  by  Nicolas  Point,  250 
The  Wind  and  Beyond  by  Theodore  von  Karman  with 
Lee  Edson,  250 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Billy  Graham  by  William 
Franklin  Graham,  251 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Story  by  Catherine  Owens 
Peare,  233 

The  World  of  Jimmy  Breslin  by  Jimmy  Breslin,  251 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  by  Noel  Bertram  Gerson,  219 
Young  People’s  Concerts  by  Leonard  Bernstein,  251 
Your  Fear  of  Love  by  Marshall  Bryant  Hodge,  251 
Your  Freedoms  by  Frank  K.  Kelly,  236 

◄  TAPE  RECORDINGS 

Blithe  Spirit  by  Noel  Coward,  256 

The  Future  of  Man  by  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin, 

256 

I  Never  Promised  You  a  Rose  Garden  by  Hannah 
Green,  256 

Labor  Today  by  B.  J.  Widick,  257 
The  New  World  of  Plastics  by  Alfred  Lewis,  257 
Noah’s  Ark,  Tourist  Class  by  Ephraim  Kishon,  257 
The  Princess  of  Cleves  by  Madame  de  la  Fayette, 

257 

The  Thirteen  Clocks  by  James  Thurber,  257 
Tiger  at  the  Gates  by  Jean  Giraudoux,  257 
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Twisted  Tales  From  Shakespeare  by  Richard  Arm¬ 
our,  257 

◄  TALKING  BOOK  MAGAZINES 

American  Heritage  (bi-monthly) 

The  Atlantic  (monthly)* 

Braille  Technical  Press  (monthly) 

Changing  Times  (monthly)* 

Choice  Magazine  Listening  (bi-monthly)*** 

Dialogue  (quarterly) 

Ellery  Queen  Mystery  Magazine  (monthly)* 

Farm  Journal  (monthly)* 

Good  Housekeeping  (monthly) 

Harper’s  Magazine  (monthly)* 

Harvest  Years  (monthly) 

Holiday  (monthly) 

Jack  &  Jill  (monthly)* 

Look  (bi-weekly)** 

Natural  History  (monthly) 

New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  (monthly,  Sept. -June)** 
Newsweek  Talking  Magazine  (weekly)* 

Reader’s  Digest  (monthly)* 

Selecciones  del  Readers  Digest  (monthly) 

Sports  Illustrated  (weekly)* 

True  (monthly) 

All  talking  book  magazines  are  available  through 
the  Regional  Libraries;  those  marked  with  one  or 
more  asterisks  are  also  available  on  a  personal  sub¬ 
scription  basis.  For  more  information,  including 
rates,  write  to  the  publisher  indicated. 

*Amercan  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1839 
Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40206. 

**American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10011. 

***Choice  Magazine  Listening,  201  Channel  Drive, 
Port  Washington,  New  York  11050. 

◄  TAPE  MAGAZINES 

Foreign  Affairs  (quarterly) 

Galaxy  (bi-monthly) 

High  Fidelity  (monthly) 

Mel’s  Journal  (quarterly) 

Musical  Quarterly  (quarterly) 

Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal  (monthly,  Oct. -May) 
QST  (monthly) 

Social  Work  (quarterly) 

The  Writer  (monthly) 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOK  MAGAZINE  BEGUN 

“Ebony,”  a  monthly  magazine  for  and  about 
Negroes,  is  now  being  issued  in  a  talking  book 
edition.  Spotlighting  Negroes  in  the  news  and 
featuring  articles  on  everything  from  civil 
rights  to  cookery,  “Ebony”  also  regularly  re¬ 
ports  on  sports,  politics,  and  fashion.  Interested 
readers  may  request  “Ebony”  from  their  Re¬ 
gional  Library.  • 
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EARPHONES  FOR  TB  MACHINE  AVAILABLE 

A  limited  number  of  earphones  are  available 
for  use  with  talking  book  machines.  Readers 
who  need  earphones  because  of  crowded  con¬ 
ditions,  hearing  difficulties,  or  other  problems 
which  make  the  use  of  the  talking  book  ma¬ 
chine  loudspeaker  impractical,  should  write  to 
Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20542.  • 


“OVERTONES”  POLLS  INTEREST  IN  TAPE 
EDITION 

The  editors  of  “Overtones,”  the  braille  music 
magazine,  have  procured  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  to  produce  a  tape  recorded  edition.  The 
subscription  price  for  the  tape  version  would 
be  two  dollars  for  six  issues,  the  same  price  as 
the  braille  edition.  Before  the  tape  version  is 
instituted,  however,  the  editors  would  like  to 
poll  interest  in  the  idea.  If  you  are  a  potential 
subscriber,  send  a  post  card  with  your  name, 
address,  and  zip  code  to  “Overtones,”  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  Please  indicate 
if  you  now  receive  “Overtones”  in  the  braille 
edition,  but  would  prefer  tape.  • 


RECORDED  COOKBOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE 

The  following  cookbooks  on  talking  book  re¬ 
cords  are  available  for  purchase  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Ac¬ 
counting  Department,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10011: 

A  COOKBOOK  FOR  THE  LEISURE  YEARS  by 

Phyllis  MacDonald,  5R.  (TB  1967)  for 
$3.65  per  set,  postpaid. 

COOKING  WITHOUT  RECIPES  by  Helen  Levi- 
son  Worth,  10R.  (TB  1647)  for  $6.85  per 
set,  postpaid. 


AFB  AIDS  CATALOG  ON  TAPE  FROM  LC 

The  National  Collections  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped,  now  has  a  taped  copy 
of  the  14th  edition  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind’s  “Aids  and  Appliances.”  This 
descriptive  catalog  lists  over  300  useful  items 
and  includes  the  procedure  for  ordering  by 
mail.  Copies  of  the  tape  are  available  on  loan 
from  Mrs.  Margaret  Howell,  Division  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  20542.  Inkprint 
and  braille  editions  are  available  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15 
West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10011.  • 


NIB  SETS  GOAL  FOR  1978 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  which  cele¬ 
brates  its  30th  anniversary  this  year,  hopes  to 
employ  15,000  more  blind  people  in  workshops 
over  the  next  ten  years.  According  to  Robert 
C.  Goodpasture,  Vice  President-General  Man¬ 
ager  of  NIB,  there  are  30,000  blind  people  who 
need  jobs,  and  NIB  is  going  to  try  to  reduce  the 
figure  by  half.  NIB-affiliated  workshops  cur¬ 
rently  employ  4,600  blind  people. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  which  serves  as  a  channel 
of  communication  between  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-Made  Products 
and  non-profit  workshops  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  NIB  was  assigned  this  role  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act  of  1938.  Over 
the  years  NIB  has  constantly  broadened  its  ser¬ 
vices  to  include:  assisting  in  the  creation  of  new 
shops;  promoting  permanent  and  remunerative 
employment  for  blind  people  and  eventual 
placement  in  industry;  and  improving  condi¬ 
tions  and  efficiency  of  workshop  operations. 

For  more  information  about  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind,  read  the  Business  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Section  of  the  September  9,  1968  issue 
of  the  “Newsweek  Talking  Magazine.”  • 
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“THE  HOME  TEACHER”  TO  BECOME 
“THE  REHABILITATION  TEACHER” 

The  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  beginning  in  January  it  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  mimeographed  edition  of  its  professional 
journal  for  social  and  rehabilitation  workers. 
The  magazine,  formerly  known  as  “The  Home 
Teacher”  and  available  only  in  braille,  will  be 
called  “The  Rehabilitation  Teacher.”  Both  the 
inkprint  and  braille  editions  will  be  available 
for  $1.50  each  for  the  coming  year.  Those  in¬ 
terested  can  write  to  the  National  Braille  Press, 
Inc.,  88  St.  Stephen  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
02115.  • 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  NEWS 

Under  new  law,  social  security  benefits  for  the 
blind  have  been  extended  to  more  people.  Ad¬ 
ditional  information  can  be  found  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  1968  issue  of  “Harvest  Years”  in  an 
article  entiled  “Disability  Insurance  Improves.” 
“Harvest  Years”  is  available  in  talking  book 
form  from  your  Regional  Library.  • 


COMMERCIAL  SPOKEN  RECORDS 

Spoken  Arts,  Inc.,  produces  long-playing  re¬ 
cordings,  pre-recorded  tapes,  and  sound/film- 
strips  in  the  areas  of  language  arts,  modern 
languages,  history,  and  the  humanities.  Some 
of  the  world’s  greatest  authors,  performers,  and 
artists  have  contributed  their  talents  to  Spoken 
Arts  releases.  Examples  are  many  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays,  treasuries  of  French  prose,  Pres¬ 
idential  inaugural  addresses,  and  collections  of 
poetry.  Sir  Michael  Redgrave,  Roddy  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  Arthur  Miller,  and  Vladimir  Nabakov 
are  some  of  the  readers.  To  request  a  catalogue 
(or  a  special  catalogue  of  children’s  record¬ 
ings),  listing  prices  and  releases,  write  to 
Spoken  Arts,  Inc.,  59  Locust  Avenue,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  10801.  • 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  following  books  on  magnetic  tape  are  avail¬ 
able  on  a  subscription  basis  only  to  members 
of  Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind.  For  full 
details  and  a  membership  application,  write  to 
Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box 
6852,  Towson,  Maryland  21204. 

COUPLES  by  John  Updike 
HORSE  UNDER  WATER  by  Len  Deighton 
MY  SILENT  WAR  by  Kim  Philby 
MYRA  BRECKENRIDGE  by  Gore  Vidal 
THE  NAKED  APE  by  Desmond  Morris 
TESTIMONY  OF  TWO  MEN  by  Taylor  Caldwell 
THE  TRIUMPH  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
VANISHED  by  Fletcher  Knebel 


BRAILLE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY,  VA. 

The  following  new  books  are  available  on  free 
loan  from  the  Braille  Circulating  Library,  2823 
West  Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia  23221. 

—TALKING  BOOKS— 

CHRIST  OF  THE  CITY  by  J.  B.  Phillips 
GOD’S  DELINQUENT  by  Billy  Graham 
LOVEST  THOU  ME?  by  J.  B.  Phillips 
THE  TRUE  GREATNESS  OF  GOD  by  J.  B. 

Phillips 

WHO  DIED  AT  CALVARY?  by  Donald  G.  Barn- 
house 

YOUR  RIGHT  TO  HEAVEN  by  Donald  G.  Barn- 
house 

—TAPE  RECORDINGS— 

FAITH  IS  BELIEVING  by  Richard  de  Horn 
HOW  TO  BE  GLAD  IN  A  SAD,  SAD  WORLD 

by  Dr.  Andrew  Telford 

OUR  PARTNER  IN  PRAYER  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Penner 

THE  SECOND  ADVENT  by  Rev.  Jack  Van  Impe 


DAWN  BIBLE  STUDENTS  ASSOCIATION 

The  following  Bible  topics  are  now  available 
on  free  loan  on  both  tape  and  disc  recordings 
from  Mr.  Felix  S.  Wassman,  Dawn  Bible  Stu¬ 
dents  Association,  Hut  Hill  Road,  Bridgewater, 
Connecticut  06752: 

HOW  GOD  ANSWERS  PRAYER 
LIFE  AFTER  DEATH 
WHY  GOD  PERMITS  EVIL 

Large  type  news 

This  column  of  news  about  developments  in 
the  publishing  of  large  type  materials  was  ini¬ 
tiated  in  these  pages  last  March  in  response  to 
the  increasing  activity  in  this  field  and  to  the 
wide  acceptance  of  these  materials  by  visually 
impaired  persons.  Before  the  1965  publication 
by  Keith  Jennison  of  John  F.  Kennedy’s  “Pro¬ 
files  in  Courage”  in  an  18-point  type  edition, 
only  a  few  organizations  were  producing  ma¬ 
terials  in  large  type,  and  those  mostly  for  stu¬ 
dents.  Since  that  pioneering  effort  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  publishers  have  added  large  type  to  their 
other  lines  of  books. 

CHILDREN’S  STORIES  IN  24  PT.  TYPE 

Albert  Whitman  &  Company  publishes  a  large 
line  of  colorful  children’s  books  in  reinforced 
bindings  with  a  range  of  type  sizes  that  include 
14,  16,  18,  and  24  point  (one-eighth  to  one- 
quarter  inch  in  height).  A  free  catalog  is  avail¬ 
able  from  Albert  Whitman  &  Company,  560 
West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606.  The 
following  are  Albert  Whitman  books  set  in  24- 
point  type: 

ALL  IN  ONE  DAY 
DAYS  I  LIKE 

FLICKA,  RICKA,  DICKA  SERIES 
HERE  COMES  WEEZIE 
HOLIDAY  TIME 


LITTLE  HOUSE  ON  STILTS 

ONE  LITTLE  INDIAN 

ONE,  TWO,  THREE  FOR  FUN 

SAILBOAT  TIME 

SNIPP,  SNAPP,  SNURR  SERIES 

TOBY’S  FRIENDS 

WHAT  DO  I  SAY  (English  Edition) 

WHAT  DO  I  SAY  (Spanish  Edition) 

WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOING  TODAY? 


KEITH  JENNISON  BOOKS 

The  following  books  in  large  type,  published 
by  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  a  division  of  Grolier 
Inc.,  are  currently  available  in  most  bookstores 
and  directly  from  the  publisher.  For  a  complete 
list  with  prices  of  Keith  Jennison  books  write 
to  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  575  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

THE  PEARL  by  John  Steinbeck 
PINOCCHIO  by  Carlo  Collodi 

POE’S  SELECTED  STORIES  AND  POEMS 

edited  by  Floyd  Zulli 

A  POETRY  SAMPLER  edited  by  Donald  Hall 

A  PORTRAIT  OF  A  PRESIDENT,  JOHN  F. 
KENNEDY  IN  PROFILE  by  William  Man¬ 
chester 

PORTRAIT  OF  JENNIE  by  Robert  Nathan 
PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE  by  Jane  Austen 
PROFILES  IN  COURAGE  by  John  F.  Kennedy 
THE  RED  BADGE  OF  COURAGE  by  Stephen 
Crane 

THE  RED  PONY  by  John  Steinbeck 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE  by  Thomas 
Hardy 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE  by  Daniel  Defoe 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET  by  William  Shakespeare 
THE  SCARLET  LETTER  by  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne 

SCIENCE  AND  COMMON  SENSE  by  James  B. 
Conant 
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THE  SEA  AROUND  US  by  Rachel  Carson 
THE  SEA  OF  GRASS  by  Conrad  Richter 
SHERLOCK  HOLMES’  GREATEST  CASES 
edited  by  Howard  Hay  craft 
SILAS  MARNER  by  George  Eliot 
SIMPLE  COOKING  FOR  THE  EPICURE  by 
J.  H.  Campbell  and  G.  Kameran 
SOME  MERRY  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBIN 
HOOD  by  Howard  Pyle 
THE  SPY  WHO  CAME  IN  FROM  THE  COLD  by 
John  Le  Carre 

STRONG  POISON  by  Dorothy  L.  Sayers 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES  by  Charles  Dickens 
THIS  ROUGH  MAGIC  by  Mary  Stewart 
TO  KILL  A  MOCKINGBIRD  by  Harper  Lee 
TOM  SAWYER  by  Mark  Twain 
TRAVELS  WITH  CHARLEY  by  John  Steinbeck 
TREASURE  ISLAND  by  R.  L.  Stevenson 
THE  TREES  by  Conrad  Richter 
THE  TURN  OF  THE  SCREW  by  Henry  James 
A  TWIST  OF  SAND  by  Geoffrey  Jenkins 
THE  VOICE  OF  BUGLE  ANN  by  Mackinlay 
Kantor 

WALDEN  by  Henry  David  Thoreau 
THE  WAY  WEST  by  A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr. 

WHITE  FANG  by  Jack  London 
A  WORLD  HISTORY  by  William  H.  McNeil 
THE  WORLDLY  PHILOSOPHERS  by  Robert 
Heilbroner 

WUTHERING  HEIGHTS  by  Emily  Bronte 
THE  YEARLING  by  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings 


MAGNUM  EASY  EYE  BOOKS  FROM  LANCER 

Inexpensive,  paperback  books  in  12-point  type 
are  published  by  Lancer  Books,  Inc.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  high  school  and  college  stu¬ 
dents  as  supplementary  reading  for  class  work, 
they  are  available  through  local  book  stores  or 
they  may  be  ordered  directly  from  the  publisher, 
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Lancer  Books,  Inc.,  Educational  Department, 
1560  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036.  Re¬ 
cent  releases  in  this  series  are: 

ADVENTURES  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES  by 

A.  Conan  Doyle 

ALICE’S  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND  & 
THROUGH  THE  LOOKING  GLASS  by  Lewis 
Carroll 

THE  BLACK  ARROW  by  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son 

A  CONNECTICUT  YANKEE  IN  KING 

ARTHUR’S  COURT  by  Samuel  L.  Clemens 


MAGNUM 


LARGER  TYPE  FOR  EASY  READING 


JFK:  A  COMPLETE 

BIOGRAPHY  1917-1963 

WILLIAM  H.  A.  CARR 


COMPLETE  AND  UNABRIDGED 


THE  DEERSLAYER  by  James  Fenimore 
Cooper 

THE  FIRST  MEN  ON  THE  MOON  by  H.  G.  Wells 
FRANKENSTEIN  by  Mary  Shelley 
THE  INVISIBLE  MAN  by  H.  G.  Wells 
JFK:  A  COMPLETE  BIOGRAPHY  1917-1963 
by  William  H.  A.  Carr 
JUST  SO  STORIES  by  Rudyard  Kipling 
KIM  by  Rudyard  Kipling 
MASTER  OF  THE  WORLD  by  Jules  Verne 
THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAUPER  by  Samuel 
L.  Clemens 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE  by  Daniel  Defoe 
THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL  by  Baroness 

Orczy 


Library  of  the  month 

NORTH  CAROLINA-SOUTH  CAROLINA 
REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Regional  Librarian:  Mrs.  Marian  Leith 
In  1958,  the  Lions  Club  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind 
cooperatively  established  a  library  for  the  blind, 
administered  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Li¬ 
brary  in  Raleigh.  Three  years  later,  when  the 
South  Carolina  State  Library  Board  contracted 
for  library  service  for  the  blind  in  that  state 
through  this  same  library,  the  North  Carolina- 
South  Carolina  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind 
came  into  being. 

In  the  years  since  then,  change  and  expansion 
have  continued.  In  fact,  we  issue  a  quarterly 
newsletter  in  large  type  to  keep  our  readers 
up-to-date  on  staff  news,  items  of  interest,  and 
improvements  in  service.  With  the  extension 
of  library  services  to  physically  handicapped 
persons  we  began  the  distribution  of  talking 
book  machines.  Our  collections  of  large  type 
and  tape  recorded  books  are  growing  and  we 
have  added  many  commercial  recordings  to 


THE  SEA  WOLF  by  Jack  London 

SILAS  MARNER  by  George  Eliot 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR.  JEKYLL  AND 
MR.  HYDE  AND  OTHER  STORIES  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson 

THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON  by  Johann 
Wyss 

TWICE-TOLD  TALES  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD  by  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith 

WALDEN  &  THE  ESSAY  ON  CIVIL  DISOBE¬ 
DIENCE  by  Henry  David  Thoreau 

WHITE  FANG  by  Jack  London 

WUTHERING  HEIGHTS  by  Emily  Bronte 


our  talking  book  holdings.  Also,  we  anticipate 
greater  utilization  of  tape  volunteers  now  that 
equipment  is  available. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  entire  staff  over  the 
past  year  we  have  extended  talking  book  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  physically  handicapped  in  mental 
hospitals,  tuberculosis  sanitoriums,  centers  for 
the  handicapped,  and  camps  in  both  states. 
Also,  in  this  program  we  have  placed  browsing 
collections  in  Charlotte  and  in  a  new  camp  for 
the  visually  handicapped. 

Last  spring  the  Neuse  Regional  Library  con¬ 
ducted  an  imaginative  survey-service  project. 
Sgt.  Campbell,  recently  retired  from  the  Army, 
travelled  through  three  counties  seeking  poten¬ 
tial  readers  among  physically  handicapped 
people.  His  demonstrations  of  talking  book 
machines  and  registering  of  new  readers  was 
so  successful  that  the  four-county  Sandhills 
Regional  Library  has  initiated  a  similar  project. 

Other  methods  are  also  being  used  to  reach 
new  readers.  The  South  Carolina  State  Library 
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Board  has  developed  a  brochure  and  a  poster 
explaining  the  talking  book  service  and  is  dis¬ 
tributing  them  throughout  the  state.  In  both 
states,  radio  and  television  spots  are  being 
broadcast  and  talks  are  given  to  interested 
groups. 

Our  new  quarters  near  the  Governor  More- 


head  School  for  the  Blind  makes  it  possible  for 
students  to  visit  the  Regional  Library  for  all 
their  reading  needs.  Before  our  staff  learned  to 
read  braille,  the  students  were  invaluable  in 
helping  us  with  our  braille  correspondence.  The 
students  were  glad  to  help  and  were  even  more 
enthusiastic  about  it  after  one  of  our  patrons 
accidentally  sent  the  letter  meant  for  us  to  her 
boyfriend,  and  his  letter  to  us! — M.  L.  • 


Tape  volunteers 

HOUSTON'S  TAPING  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Take  one  part  each  of  enthusiasm  and  temerity 
and  mix  them  together  in  the  bustling  town  of 
Houston  and  what  results  is  Taping  for  the 
Blind. 

Before  starting  our  organization  we  first  had 
to  make  sure  that  our  starry-eyed  ideas  were 
more  valid  than  some  of  the  local  gentry  had 
led  us  to  believe.  We  soon  learned  that  volun¬ 
teer-produced  materials  were  indeed  needed, 
so  we  went  to  the  fountainheads  of  knowledge 
in  New  York  and  Washington,  in  April  of 
1967,  and  unabashedly  copied  organizational 
techniques  that  seemed  appropriate  for  our 
needs.  We  wrote  many  letters  to  agencies  in  the 
field,  and  all  of  them  gave  us  help  and  encour¬ 
agement. 

Back  in  Houston,  there  was  the  problem  of 
publicizing  the  “audio  vacuum.”  Most  people 
think  braille  is  the  all-encompassing  answer  to 
the  reading  needs  of  the  blind,  and  many  were 
not  aware  of  the  availability  of  talking  books 
for  the  physically  handicapped.  We  set  out  to 
correct  this  impression  first  by  talking  to  those 
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who  should  have  known  about  the  problem  but 
did  not,  and  then  to  anyone  else  who  would 
listen.  Initially,  the  communication  media  were 
not  eager  to  donate  space  or  time  to  a  group 
of  green  amateurs,  bereft  of  diplomas  in  the 
“do-gooder”  field.  Not  only  were  we  inexperi¬ 
enced,  but  we  occupied  borrowed  office  space 
(without  a  studio)  and  used  a  donated  phone. 

Recruiting  volunteers  for  our  program  was 
easy  once  the  “no-sound”  barrier  of  the  mass 
media  was  broken.  In  fact,  it  was  too  easy.  We 
had  to  explain  thoroughly  to  each  volunteer 
the  requirements  for  getting  the  job  done  and 
our  expectation  that  those  who  failed  the  voice 
test  would  serve  in  some  other  capacity.  Out 
of  the  146  candidates  tested,  49  were  accepted 
for  tape  production — and  we  began  our  first 
recording  in  April  1968. 

Solidly  established  at  last,  Taping  for  the  Blind 
now  directs  all  of  its  energies  toward  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  master  tapes  for  the  national  col¬ 
lection.  Our  first  tape  was  accepted  in  May 
1968.  Relieved  of  such  activities  as  duplication, 


distribution,  and  other  time-consuming  and 
specialized  services,  we  are  able  to  sharpen  our 
skills  and  put  out  a  better  product  in  greater 
volume  (we  can  produce  32  different  tapes 
simultaneously).  We  specialize  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  adult  recreational  material  because  of 
the  great  demand  for  this  type  of  reading 
matter. 

As  a  result  of  our  approach,  we  have  a  coopera¬ 
tive,  homogeneous  staff  of  volunteers  who  are 
convinced  of  the  value  and  urgency  of  our  pro¬ 
gram.  To  maintain  communication  and  to  in¬ 


sure  the  continued  interest  of  our  membership, 
we  have  instituted  a  mimeographed  newsletter 
called  “Whodunit.”  This,  like  everything  else 
we  do,  is  produced  by  volunteers. 

We  think  that  the  most  successful  organizations 
are  those  that  have  the  best  leadership.  There¬ 
fore,  because  we  are  concerned  with  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present,  we  see  to  it  that  key 
personnel  are  always  aware  of  emerging  plans 
and  new  developments.  There  is  always  room 
at  the  top,  and  there  is  no  bottom  at  Taping 
for  the  Blind.  • 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Robbins 
(standing)  and  Mrs.  Caro¬ 
lyn  Randall  pose  in  one  of 
two  new  recording  studios 
of  Taping  for  the  Blind 
that  were  acoustically 
modified  by  Bill  West  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 
Mrs.  Robbins  supervises 
the  training  of  monitors 
and  wrote  the  manual 
used  by  them.  Mrs.  Rand¬ 
all  supervises  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  assignment  of 
readers.  The  shoulder- 
yoke  worn  by  Mrs.  Rand¬ 
all  maintains  a  constant 
mouth-to-microphone  dis¬ 
tance  for  consistent  vol¬ 
ume  when  recording. 
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NONFICTION 

AFRICAN  TRAVELER  TB  437 

by  Ronald  Syme,  2R. 

■  The  exciting  adventures  of  a  young  Eng¬ 
lishwoman  exploring  the  Dark  Continent  in 
the  late  19th  century. 

EVEREST  DIARY  TB  1666 

by  John  Dennis  McCallum,  4R. 

■  The  dramatic  experiences  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Mount  Everest  Expedition  of  1963. 

EXPLORING  WITH  THE  BARTRAMS  TB  1071 

by  Anne  Sutton,  4R. 

■  The  story  of  the  18th-century  naturalist 
John  Bartram,  who,  with  his  son  William,  ex¬ 
plored  the  wilderness  east  of  the  Ohio  River. 

LOST  WORLD  OF  QUINTANA  ROO  TB  955 

by  Michel  Peissel,  7R. 

■  The  single-handed  exploration  and  discov¬ 
ery  by  a  21-year-old  of  ancient  Mayan  ruins 
in  the  wilds  of  Yucatan. 

LOST  WORLDS  TB  1484 

by  Anne  T.  White,  5R. 

■  A  description  of  the  reconstruction  of 
four  ancient  civilizations — Minos,  Egypt, 
Babylonia-Assyria,  and  the  Maya. 

THE  NEW  NOAH  TB  1178 

by  Gerald  Malcolm  Durrell,  4R. 

■  The  adventures  of  a  naturalist  collecting 
rare  wild  animals  in  West  Africa  and  South 
America. 

SPACE,  THE  NEW  FRONTIER  TB  931 

by  N.A.S.A.,  4R. 

■  An  introduction  to  space  exploration. 


WORLDS  WITHOUT  END  TB  1457 

by  Isabel  Barclay,  7R. 

■  The  lives  of  explorers  and  their  discoveries 
from  the  time  of  Hannu  of  ancient  Egypt  to 
the  present. 

FICTION 

ADVENTURES  OF  DON  QUIXOTE  TB  1361 

by  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  4R. 

■  The  classic  parody  of  romances  of  chivalry. 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND 

by  Lewis  Carroll,  2R.  TB  1505 

■  A  little  girl  falls  down  a  rabbit  hole  and 
meets  up  with  the  White  Rabbit,  the  Cheshire 
Cat,  the  Mad  Hatter,  and  other  characters. 

JAZZ  COUNTRY  TB  1200 

by  Nat  Hentoff,  2R. 

■  The  story  of  a  white  boy  who  wants  to 
produce  great  jazz  and  goes  to  the  Negro 
community  in  his  search. 

STAR  RANGERS  TB  1360 

by  Andre  Norton,  5R. 

■  A  tale  set  in  outer  space  on  an  unknown 
planet  in  the  81st  century. 

WAGON  SCOUT  TB  1174 

by  Jane  and  Paul  Annixter,  3R. 

■  A  young  man  faces  the  dangers  of  going 
West  in  the  19th  century. 

THE  WIZARD  OF  OZ  TB  321 

by  L.  Frank  Baum,  3R. 

■  Little  Dorothy,  with  her  dog,  Straw  Man, 

Tin  Man,  and  a  cowardly  lion  follow  the  yel¬ 
low  brick  road.  • 
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FOR  COLLEGE-BOUND  STUDENTS 

High  school  juniors  and  seniors  who  plan 
to  attend  college  should  begin  to  make 
preparations  well  in  advance.  College 
Board  Tests  are  required  for  entrance  to 
most  colleges  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  blind  and  physically  handicapped 
students  to  take  these  examinations.  For 


more  information  write  for  the  free  bro¬ 
chure  which  explains  the  procedures.  Ad¬ 
dress  all  correspondence  to  Tests  for 
Handicapped  Students,  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  08540. 

Judy  Young  is  the  editor  of  a  booklet  of 
suggestions  and  guidelines  for  blind  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  going  to  college.  Produced 
by  the  Student  Division  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  the  “Handbook 
for  Blind  College  Students”  may  be  re¬ 
quested  from  Judy  Young,  Editor,  P.  O. 
Box  465,  Dunkerton,  Iowa  50626.  • 


THE  AFTER-STUDY  BUG 

DATES  AND  BOOKS 


NOVEMBER 

30 — Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens  (Mark 
Twain),  born  1835 

MR.  CLEMENS  AND  MARK  TWAIN  TB  1331 

by  Justin  Kaplan,  14R. 

DECEMBER 

7 — Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  attacked  by  the 
Japanese,  1941 

THE  BROKEN  SEAL  TB  1696 

by  Ladislas  Farago,  9R. 

15 — Bill  of  Rights  took  effect,  1791 

YOUR  FREEDOMS:  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

by  Frank  K.  Kelly,  3R.  TB  1515 
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17— First  successful  flight  of  a  heavier-than- 
air  machine,  1903 

AVIATION  AND  SPACE  MEDICINE  TB  446 

by  Martin  and  Grace  Caidin,  4R. 


21 — First  day  of  IVinter 

WANDERING  THROUGH  WINTER  TB  1039 

by  Edwin  Way  Teale,  9R. 


25 — Christmas 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  5R.  TB  1321 

THE  TWELVE  DAYS  OF  CHRISTMAS  TB  170 

by  Miles  and  John  Hadfield,  5R. 

29 —  Texas  admitted  to  the  Union,  1895 

THE  PLAINSMEN  TB  175 

by  Jack  Warner  Schaefer,  5R. 

30— Rudyard  Kipling  born,  1865 

JUST  SO  STORIES  TB  1518 

by  Rudyard  Kipling,  3R. 


JANUARY 

1 — New  Year's  Day 

RED  LETTER  DAYS  TB  1150 

by  Elizabeth  Hough  Sechrist,  4R. 

1— First  Rose  Bow 1  Game,  1902 

PRO  FOOTBALL  TB  354 

by  Robert  Smith,  6R. 

12 — Jack  London  born,  1876 

JACK  LONDON  TB  773 

by  Richard  O’Connor,  12R. 


THE  MAGAZINES:  A  Look  Inside 

LOOK 


The  primary  function  of  “Look”  magazine  is  to 
report  to  the  American  people  on  subjects  that 
touch  their  minds  and  their  emotions,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  inform,  enlighten,  and  provide 
guidance  whenever  possible.  The  editors  are 
continually  working  to  stir  readers’  imagina¬ 
tions  and  interest  them  with  factual  reports  on 
real  people,  real  events,  and  real  situations. 

Founded  in  1937  by  Gardner  and  John 
Cowles,  two  newspapermen,  “Look”  has  been 
designed  to  attract  and  inform  large  numbers 
of  people — men,  women,  and  children  of  vary¬ 
ing  ages  and  socio-economic  levels — about  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects  through  unique  pre¬ 
sentation  techniques.  Rejecting  the  accepted 


editorial  concept  of  trying  to  appeal  primarily 
to  specific  groups  of  people,  the  Cowles  broth¬ 
ers  were  convinced  that  reading  tastes  and  in¬ 
terests  of  people  did  not  vary  that  much.  Today, 
with  a  circulation  of  more  than  7,750,000, 
“Look”  embodies  one  of  the  greatest  success 
stories  in  publishing  history. 

To  maintain  its  steady  growth  year  after 
year,  “Look”  has  kept  pace  with  the  changing 
role  of  magazines  in  the  modern  world.  News 
today  is  usually  out  of  date  by  the  time  it  is 
printed.  Immediate  news  breaks  so  fast  on  so 
many  fronts  that  the  full  reporting  of  events  is 
inevitably  hampered  by  time  and  space.  While 
broadcasting  media  cannot  report  all  the  news, 
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LOOK — continued 


they  can  report  news  more  swiftly  than  print 
media.  No  magazine  can  compete  with  the 
speed  of  electronic  news  delivery  nor  the  de¬ 
tailed  chronicling  of  events  in  the  daily  press. 
The  role  of  the  magazine  today  is  no  longer 
merely  to  tell  what  has  been  happening,  but  to 
clarify  and  interpret  the  importance  of  events 
and  issues  as  they  prevail  in  today’s  complex 
world.  People  are  eager  to  know  more  about 
what’s  happening — to  find  a  personal  perspec¬ 
tive  and  significance,  which  they  cannot  get 
through  spot  news  reporting.  A  great  challenge 
is  presented  to  the  mass  magazine  to  search  and 
sift  out  the  more  meaningful  aspects  of  events 
that  crowd  our  lives  and  times. 

This  new  challenge  in  magazine  reporting 
is  one  which  “Look”  tries  to  meet  in  at  least 
three  ways: 

Interpretation 

“Look”  provides  in-depth  articles  on  people  and 
events  that  have  been  in  the  news. 

Anticipation 

“Look”  searches  for  new  trends,  further  devel¬ 
opments,  emerging  ideas,  pending  issues.  It 
presents  features  which  forecast  and  precede 
future  news. 

Actuation 

“Look”  publishes  exclusive  articles  based  on 
authoritative  opinion  and  fact,  and  sponsors 
public  service  events  which  actuate  news  in 
the  national  press  by  virtue  of  their  timeliness 
and  significance. 

Also  an  important  element  in  “Look’s”  edi¬ 
torial  philosophy  is  the  positive  thought  of  edit¬ 
ing  for  individuals.  Mass  communication,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  “Look”  philosophy,  is  really  a 
matter  of  one  individual  talking  to  another, 
with  the  party  of  the  second  part  multiplied  by 
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many  millions.  The  technique  used  by  “Look” 
for  attracting  and  holding  reader  interest  is 
based  on  dealing  with  every  kind  of  subject 
matter  in  terms  of  the  activities,  thoughts,  mo¬ 
tivations,  and  emotions  of  people. 

About  half  of  “Look’s”  articles  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  world  and  national  affairs,  health, 
science,  medicine,  religion,  education,  and  spe¬ 
cial  features.  The  other  half  deals  with  sports, 
entertainment,  humor,  fashion,  modern  living, 
and  food. 

Many  books  are  previewed  in  “Look”  before 
their  publication  in  book  form  and  of  a  dozen 
volumes  so  previewed  during  recent  years,  nine 
reached  the  best-seller  and  recommended-read- 
ing  list  of  the  “New  York  Times.” 

Although  more  than  two-thirds  of  “Look’s” 
editorial  content  is  staff-produced,  articles  by 
many  outstanding  authorities,  such  as  John 
F.  Kennedy,  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Dr.  James  B. 
Conant,  John  Gunther,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Pearl 
Buck,  Margaret  Mead,  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager,  James  A.  Michener,  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison,  John  Lindsay,  MacKinlay  Kantor, 
Bishop  James  Pike,  and  Catherine  Drinker 
Bowen,  have  brought  readers  the  benefit  of 
specialized  knowledge  and  informed  opinion. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  average  issue  of 
“Look”  is  read  by  more  than  36,902,000  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  one  of  the  most  widely-quoted  maga¬ 
zines  in  America  and  reprints  of  “Look” 
articles  are  purchased  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  annually. 

The  bi-weekly  editions  of  “Look”  are  re¬ 
corded  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  on  two  or  three  discs.  Copies  may  be 
borrowed  free  from  your  Regional  Library  and 
personal  subscriptions  are  available  for  $32.50 
per  year  post  paid  from  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10011.  • 


JACK  AND  JILL 

For  boys  and  girls  four  to  twelve  years  old  the 
monthly  “Jack  and  Jill”  is  sure  to  be  of  interest. 
Each  issue  is  filled  with  a  variety  of  material 
that  makes  reading  exciting,  lively,  interesting, 
and  stimulating.  The  editor,  Mr.  Karl  K.  Hoff¬ 
mann,  says,  “Our  prime  objective  is  that  we 
want  children  to  love  to  read  and  to  explore 
the  literary  wealth  of  the  world.” 

In  each  issue  of  “Jack  and  Jill”  there  are  sto¬ 
ries,  articles,  poetry,  songs,  games,  puzzles, 
things  to  make,  recipes,  “how-to”  projects,  and 
reviews  of  motion  pictures  and  television  shows 
of  particular  interest  to  young  people.  Although 
each  issue  is  planned  to  inform  and  instruct, 
to  increase  knowledge  and  challenge  the  mind, 
each  individual  piece  must  also  be  fun.  The 
editors  know  that  maintaining  a  high  level  of 
interest  will  help  to  motivate  their  young  read¬ 
ers  to  read  more  and  more. 

A  recent  series  on  National  Parks  and  Historic 
Landmarks  earned  the  applause  of  educators, 
parents,  and  readers.  The  feature  “My  Father 
Is,”  an  award-winning  series  which  describes 
the  various  ways  of  earning  a  living  in  America, 
is  very  popular.  The  young  readers  of  “Jack 
and  Jill”  also  participate  in  the  magazine 
through  contributions  of  drawings,  letters,  and 
anecdotes. 

Published  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  “Jack  and  Jill”  is  recorded  each 
month  for  the  Library  of  Congress  by  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  The 
talking  book  edition  is  available  on  free  loan 
from  your  Regional  Library  or  on  a  personal 
subscription  basis  from  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind  at  $18  per  year.  • 
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Talking  books 

The  following  talking  books  were  recently 
recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City,  and  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  They  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  your  Regional  Library. 
For  the  address  of  your  Regional  Library,  con¬ 
sult  pages  98-101  of  "Talking  Books,  Adult, 
1966-1967.” 

NONFICTION 

ALL  FOR  ONE  TB  2013 

by  Rose  Schneiderman  with  Lucy  Goldthwaite, 
read  by  Ethel  Everett,  6R.  AFB 

■  The  daughter  of  immigrants  from  Russian 
Poland,  a  child  laborer  who  got  her  education 
when  and  as  she  could,  Rose  Schneiderman 
grew  up  to  become  president  of  the  New  York 
Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  only  woman  member  on  the  Labor 
Advisory  Board  of  the  N.  R.  A.  She  helped 
organize  the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union,  worked  for  women’s  suffrage, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  whom 
she  warmly  recalls  in  this  account.  Her  mod¬ 
est  and  unpretentious  story  shows  vividly 
what  conditions  working  women  endured  be¬ 
fore  the  First  World  War,  and  what  they  went 
through  to  improve  their  lot. 

BREVE  HISTORIA  DE  LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS 
DE  AMERICA  TB  2051 

by  David  Seville  Muzzey  and  Horace  Kidger, 
read  by  Ricardo  Florit,  12R.  AFB 

■  A  history  of  the  United  States  oriented 
especially  for  Latin  Americans.  Beginning 
with  a  short  topographical  introduction,  a 
discussion  of  "What  is  an  American,”  and 
U.  S.  immigration  laws,  the  author  surveys 
events  from  colonization  through  the  Korean 
conflict.  (Spanish  language.) 
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CHALLENGES;  REFLECTIONS  OF  A  LAWYER- 
AT-LARGE  TB  2000 

by  James  Britt  Donovan,  read  by  Donald  Ho- 
taling,  3R.  AFB 

■  The  career  of  James  B.  Donovan  has  in¬ 
cluded  service  as  general  counsel  for  O.S.S., 
associate  prosecutor  at  the  principal  Nurem¬ 
berg  trial,  defense  counsel  for  the  Soviet  spy 
Rudolf  Abel,  negotiator  for  his  release  in  ex¬ 
change  for  two  American  pilots,  negotiator 
with  Castro  for  the  release  of  prisoners  cap¬ 
tured  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  and 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  This  rich  and  varied  experi¬ 
ence  has  produced  a  small  book  of  essays 
which  are  a  pleasure  to  read,  not  only  for 
their  lucid  style  and  wit  but  for  their  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  public  service  rendered  by  a  lawyer 
who  considers  it  a  privilege  to  advocate  un¬ 
popular  causes.  (In  container  with:  The  Jeal¬ 
ous  Mistress  by  Traver.) 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  BARBARIANS;  THE 
OPENING  OF  JAPAN  TO  THE  WEST,  1853- 
1870  TB  1970 

by  Pat  Barr,  read  by  John  Cannon,  5R.  AFB 

■  In  the  15  years  following  Commodore 
Perry’s  visit  to  Japan  in  1853,  the  westerniza¬ 
tion  of  the  country  proceeded  on  many  fronts. 
Visiting  foreigners  felt  an  obligation  to  write 
about  their  experiences,  so  that  many  con¬ 
temporary  accounts  exist,  and  these  form 
the  basis  of  a  lively  and  readable  chronicle. 
The  author  gives  both  sides  their  due  but 
reveals  a  special  affection  for  Japan’s  coun¬ 
tryside  and  people. 

A  CONTINUING  JOURNEY  TB  2062 

by  Archibald  MacLeish,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock,  8R.  AFB 

■  As  poet,  administrator,  teacher,  cultural 
ambassador  of  the  United  States,  and  asso¬ 
ciate  and  adviser  of  statesmen,  Archibald 
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MacLeish  has  been  a  man  of  manifold  activi¬ 
ties.  His  versatility  and  the  variety  of  his  ac¬ 
complishments  are  reflected  in  these  essays, 
all  of  which  appeared  in  magazines  between 
1943  and  1966.  Embracing  topics  from  pol¬ 
itics  to  modern  literature,  they  are  described 
by  their  author  as  a  writer’s  “running  quarrel 
with  his  time.”  His  classical  temperament, 
concern  for  the  individual,  and  gift  for  felici¬ 
tous  phrasing  are  apparent  in  every  statement. 

A  COOKBOOK  FOR  THE  LEISURE  YEARS, 
WITH  DIVIDENDS  FOR  YOU  OF  MONEY, 
TIME,  AND  ENERGY  TB  1967 

by  Phyllis  MacDonald,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls, 
5R.  AFB 

■  Designed  especially  for  retired  persons, 
this  practical  book  stresses  planning  for  ef¬ 
ficient  shopping,  economy,  and  nutritious, 
well-balanced  meals.  There  are  chapters  on 
storage,  cooking  for  one,  light  diets,  using 
a  small  kitchen,  and  cooking  for  men  and 
for  weight  watchers.  Suggested  menus  are 
followed  by  recipes,  including  some  contrib¬ 
uted  by  well-known  people  over  60.  Here  is 
a  wealth  of  ideas  to  make  providing  three 
meals  a  day  pleasant  and  adventurous  for 
older  people. 
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For  Adults 


— a — 

ABSALOM,  ABSALOM!  Faulkner,  TB  1785  (May) 
Acred,  Arthur.  PASSIONS  OF  THE  RING,  TB  1779 
(May) 

ACROSS  THE  OLYMPIC  MOUNTAINS;  THE  PRESS 
EXPEDITION  1889-90,  Wood,  TB  1855  (July) 
ADLAI  STEVENSON;  A  STUDY  IN  VALUES,  Muller, 
TB  1901  (Sept.) 

ADMIRAL  HORNBLOWER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES, 

Forester,  TB  1693  (Jan.) 

ADMIRAL  OF  THE  OCEAN  SEA;  A  LIFE  OF  CHRISTO¬ 
PHER  COLUMBUS,  Morison,  TB  1603  (Mar.) 
THE  AERONAUTS;  A  HISTORY  OF  BALLOONING, 
1783-1903,  Rolt,  TB  1689  (Jan.) 

AN  AFRICAN  SEASON,  Levitt,  TB  1878  (Sept.) 

THE  AGE  OF  FABLE,  Bulfinch,  TB  1749  (May) 
ALFRED  HITCHCOCK  PRESENTS  STORIES  THAT 
SCARED  EVEN  ME,  Hitchcock,  TB  1996  (Nov.) 
ALL  FOR  ONE,  Schneiderman  and  Goldthwaite,  TB 
2013  (Nov.) 

ALL  THE  LITTLE  LIVE  THINGS,  Stegner,  TB  1865 
(Sept.) 


ALL  THIS,  AND  HEAVEN  TOO,  Field,  TB  1777  (Mar.) 
Alliluyeva,  Svetlana.  TWENTY  LETTERS  TO  A 
FRIEND,  TB  1863  (July) 

AM  I  TOO  LOUD,  A  MUSICAL  AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

Moore,  TB  1888  (Sept.) 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

BLINDNESS,  1967,  TB  1772  (Mar.) 

AN  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY,  Dreiser,  TB  2014  (Nov.) 
Anderson,  Sherwood.  WINESBURG,  OHIO,  TB  1998 
(Nov.) 

THE  ANTHEM,  Gerson,  TB  1782  (May) 

Archer,  Fred.  EXPLORING  THE  PSYCHIC  WORLD, 
TB  1763  (May) 

Archer,  Jules.  MAN  OF  STEEL;  JOSEPH  STALIN,  TB 
1737  (Jan.) 

Armstrong,  April  Oursler.  THE  TALES  CHRIST  TOLD, 
TB  1992  (Nov.) 

Armstrong,  April  Oursler  see  also  Oursler,  Fulton 
Arnold,  Elliott.  A  NIGHT  OF  WATCHING,  TB  1859 
(July) 

THE  ARTS,  Van  Loon,  TB  1604  (Jan.) 

THE  ASTRONOMER,  AND  OTHER  STORIES,  Betts, 
TB  1835  (July) 
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Austen,  Jane.  PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE,  TB  1827 
(May) 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BERTRAND  RUSSELL, 
1872-1914,  Russell,  TB  1729  (Mar.) 


— b— 

BAD  CHARACTERS,  Stafford,  TB  1891  (Nov.) 

Bagley,  Desmond.  LANDSLIDE,  TB  1766  (July) 

THE  BANANA  MEN,  Catto,  TB  1953  (Nov.) 

THE  BAREFOOT  MAILMAN,  Pratt,  TB  1641  (Jan.) 

Barr,  Pat.  THE  COMING  OF  THE  BARBARIANS;  THE 
OPENING  OF  JAPAN  TO  THE  WEST,  1853-1870, 
TB  1970  (Nov.) 

Barzun,  Jacques.  TEACHER  IN  AMERICA,  TB  1692 
(Jan.) 

BASEBALL  IS  A  FUNNY  GAME,  Garagiola,  TB  1338 
(Mar.) 

Baxt,  George.  A  PARADE  OF  COCKEYED  CREA¬ 
TURES;  OR,  DID  SOMEONE  MURDER  OUR 
WANDERING  BOY?  TB  1961  (Sept.) 

Bean,  Amelia.  TIME  FOR  OUTRAGE,  TB  1950  (Nov.) 

Becker,  Stephen  D.  THE  OUTCASTS,  TB  1775  (May) 

BEFORE  THE  GLORY  ENDED,  Zilinsky,  TB  1812 
(July) 

Berckman,  Evelyn.  STALEMATE,  TB  1293  (Mar.) 

Bernstein,  Leonard.  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CONCERTS, 
FOR  READING  AND  LISTENING,  TB  1873  (Sept.) 

BEST  BOOK  OF  TRUE  SEA  STORIES,  Rosenbaum, 
ed.,  TB  1697  (Jan.) 

THE  BEST  OF  AMAZING,  Ross,  ed.,  TB  1765  (May) 

THE  BEST  SHORT  STORIES  BY  AMERICAN  NE¬ 
GROES;  AN  ANTHOLOGY  FROM  1899  TO  THE 
PRESENT,  Hughes,  ed.,  TB  1608  (Mar.) 

Betts,  Doris.  THE  ASTRONOMER,  AND  OTHER 
STORIES,  TB  1835  (July) 

BEYOND  APOLLO,  Sutton,  TB  1657  (Mar.) 

BEYOND  OUR  SELVES,  Marshall,  TB  1830  (July) 

THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  COMMON  READER,  Chase,  TB 
1748  (May) 

Bickham,  Jack  M.  THE  WAR  ON  CHARITY  ROSS,  TB 
1879  (July) 

BIRDS  IN  OUR  LIVES,  Stefferud,  ed.,  TB  1691  (Jan.) 

Bishop,  James  Alonzo.  THE  DAY  CHRIST  DIED,  TB 
1712  (Mar.) 

Bishop,  James  Alonzo.  THE  DAY  LINCOLN  WAS 
SHOT,  TB  1690  (Jan.) 

THE  BLACK  ARTS,  Cavendish,  TB  1686  (Jan.) 

BLACK  IS  BEST,  Olsen,  TB  1732  (Jan.) 

BLACK  MONEY,  Macdonald,  TB  1308  (Mar.) 


Blackmore,  Richard  Doddridge.  LORNA  DOONE,  TB 
1893  (Nov.) 

BLINDNESS,  1967,  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  TB  1772  (Mar.) 

Bloodworth,  Dennis.  THE  CHINESE  LOOKING  GLASS, 
TB  1795  (May) 

THE  BLUE  CUP,  AND  OTHER  STORIES,  Chute,  TB 
1857  (July) 

Borges,  Jorge  Luis.  A  PERSONAL  ANTHOLOGY,  TB 
1800  (May) 

Botting,  Douglas.  ONE  CHILLY  SIBERIAN  MORNING, 
TB  1771  (May) 

Boylan,  Brian  Richard  see  Weller,  Charles 
Bradbury,  Ray.  THE  MARTIAN  CHRONICLES,  TB 
1652  (Mar.) 

Breslin,  Jimmy.  THE  WORLD  OF  JIMMY  BRESLIN, 
TB  1864  (Sept.) 

BREVE  HISTORIA  DE  LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS  DE 
AMERICA,  Muzzey  and  Kidger,  TB  2051  (Nov.) 
THE  BRIDGE  OF  SAN  LUIS  REY,  Wilder,  TB  1756 
(Mar.) 

Brockway,  Maurice.  COME  COOK  WITH  ME,  TB  1877 
(Sept.) 

THE  BROKEN  SEAL;  THE  STORY  OF  OPERATION 
MAGIC  AND  THE  PEARL  HARBOR  DISASTER, 

Ladislas,  TB  1696  (Jan.) 

Brown,  Robert  McAfee.  THE  ECUMENICAL  REVOLU¬ 
TION;  AN  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  CATHOLIC- 
PROTESTANT  DIALOGUE,  TB  1806  (July) 
Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett.  SONNETS  FROM  THE 
PORTUGUESE,  TB  1933  (Nov.) 

Buck,  Pearl  S.  THE  GOOD  EARTH,  TB  1578  (Jan.) 
Buck,  Pearl  S.  THE  PEOPLE  OF  JAPAN,  TB  1702 
(Jan.) 

Bulfinch,  Thomas.  THE  AGE  OF  FABLE,  TB  1749 
(May) 

Bulgakov,  Mikhail.  THE  MASTER  AND  MARGARITA, 
TB  1906  (Sept.) 

Burnford,  Sheila  Every.  THE  INCREDIBLE  JOURNEY, 
TB  1820  (July) 

— C — 

Cain,  Arthur  H.  YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  DRINKING; 
THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  BEVERAGE  ALCOHOL, 
TB  1912  (July) 

Cain,  Arthur  H.  YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  SMOKING; 
THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  CIGARETTE  TOBACCO, 
TB  1912  (July) 

THE  CAINE  MUTINY:  A  NOVEL  OF  WORLD  WAR  II, 

Wouk,  TB  565  (Nov.) 
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Caldwell,  Taylor.  DEAR  AND  GLORIOUS  PHYSICIAN, 
TB  1750  (Mar.) 

Camus,  Albert.  THE  FALL,  TB  1738  (Jan.) 

Camus,  Albert.  THE  PLAGUE,  TB  1753  (Mar.) 
CANNERY  ROW,  Steinbeck,  TB  129  (Sept.) 

A  CANTICLE  FOR  LEIBOWITZ,  Miller,  TB  1805  (July) 
THE  CAPER  OF  THE  GOLDEN  BULLS,  McGivern,  TB 
1301  (Mar.) 

Cather,  Willa  Sibert.  ONE  OF  OURS,  TB  1796  (May) 
Catto,  Max.  THE  BANANA  MEN,  TB  1953  (Nov.) 
Caulfield,  Genevieve.  THE  KINGDOM  WITHIN,  TB 
1881 

Cavendish,  Richard.  THE  BLACK  ARTS,  TB  1686 
(Jan.) 

Ceram,  C.  W.  GODS,  GRAVES,  AND  SCHOLARS;  THE 
STORY  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY,  TB  1887  (Sept.) 
CHALLENGES;  REFLECTIONS  OF  A  LAWYER-AT- 
LARGE,  Donovan,  TB  2000  (Nov.) 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen.  THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  COMMON 
READER,  TB  1748  (May) 

A  CHILD  WIDOW’S  STORY,  Felton,  TB  1676  (Jan.) 
CHINA  AND  THE  CHINESE,  Harrington,  TB  1701 
(Jan.) 

THE  CHINESE  LOOKING  GLASS,  Bloodworth,  TB 
1795  (May) 

THE  CHOSEN,  Potok,  TB  1758  (Mar.) 

Christie,  Agatha  Miller.  ENDLESS  NIGHT,  TB  2065 
(Nov.) 

CHRISTIE,  Marshall,  TB  1869  (Sept.) 

A  CHRISTMAS  BOOK,  Goudge,  TB  1938  (Nov.) 
CHRISTMAS  TALES,  Dickens,  TB  1734  (May) 

Chubb,  Thomas  Caldecot.  SLAVIC  PEOPLES,  TB 
1819  (Mar.) 

Chute,  Beatrice  Joy.  THE  BLUE  CUP,  AND  OTHER 
STORIES,  TB  1857  (July) 

CIMARRON,  Ferber,  TB  1853  (July) 

THE  CITADEL,  Cronin,  TB  1754  (Mar.) 

Cleary,  Jon.  THE  LONG  PURSUIT,  TB  1844  (May) 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  see  Garden  Center 
of  Greater  Cleveland 

CLIMAX  AT  BUENA  VISTA;  THE  AMERICAN  CAM¬ 
PAIGNS  IN  NORTHEASTERN  MEXICO,  1846-47, 

Lavender,  TB  1303  (Mar.) 

THE  COLDITZ  STORY,  Reid,  TB  1934  (Sept.) 

THE  COLLECTED  STORIES  OF  DOROTHY  PARKER, 

Parker,  TB  1985  (Nov.) 

COME  COOK  WITH  ME,  Brockway,  TB  1877  (Sept.) 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  BARBARIANS;  THE  OPENING 
OF  JAPAN  TO  THE  WEST,  1853-1870,  Barr,  TB 
1970  (Nov.) 


COMMODORE  HORNBLOWER,  Forester,  TB  1836 
(July) 

THE  COMMON  SENSE  BOOK  OF  BABY  AND  CHILD 
CARE,  Spock,  TB  1731  (Mar.) 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ARSSNE  LUPIN,  Leblanc,  TB 
1982  (Nov.) 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  NAT  TURNER,  Styron,  TB 
1886  (July) 

Conlan,  Jocko.  JOCKO,  TB  1807  (July) 

Conot,  Robert  C.  RIVERS  OF  BLOOD,  YEARS  OF 
DARKNESS,  TB  1808  (July) 

Conrad,  Joseph.  VICTORY,  TB  1845  (Sept.) 

Conroy,  Frank.  STOP-TIME,  TB  2059  (Nov.) 

Considine,  Robert  Bernard.  IT’S  ALL  NEWS  TO  ME; 
A  REPORTER’S  DEPOSITION,  TB  1809  (July) 

Consumer  Reports.  THE  CONSUMERS  UNION  RE¬ 
PORT  ON  FAMILY  PLANNING,  TB  1762  (Mar.) 

THE  CONSUMERS  UNION  REPORT  ON  FAMILY 
PLANNING,  Consumer  Reports,  TB  1762  (Mar.) 

THE  CONTINENT  WE  LIVE  ON,  Sanderson,  TB  1648 
(Mar.) 

A  CONTINUING  JOURNEY,  MacLeish,  TB  2062 
(Nov.) 

A  COOKBOOK  FOR  THE  LEISURE  YEARS,  MacDon¬ 
ald,  TB  1967  (Nov.) 

COOKING  WITHOUT  RECIPES,  Levison,  TB  1647 
(Jan.) 

Cooper,  Louise  Field.  A  WEEK  AT  THE  MOST,  TB 
1778  (May) 

Crain,  Ellen.  SMOKE  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN,  TB  1880 
(July) 

Cronin,  Archibald  Joseph.  THE  CITADEL,  TB  1754 
(Mar.) 

CRUCIBLES:  THE  STORY  OF  CHEMISTRY  FROM 
ANCIENT  ALCHEMY  TO  NUCLEAR  FISSION,  Jaffe 
TB  1810  (July) 

THE  CRUSADES,  Oldenbourg,  TB  1587  (Mar.) 

CRY,  THE  BELOVED  COUNTRY,  Paton,  TB  1918 
(Sept.) 

Cunliffe,  Marcus.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  MAN  AND 
MONUMENT,  TB  1882  (Sept.) 

— d— 

Dahl,  Roald.  KISS,  KISS,  TB  1929  (July) 

Dareff,  Hal.  THE  STORY  OF  VIETNAM;  A  BACK¬ 
GROUND  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  TB  1723 
(Jan.) 

Davenport,  Basil,  comp.  FAMOUS  MONSTER  TALES, 
TB  1951  (Sept.) 

Davenport,  Marcia  Gluck.  MOZART,  TB  1871  (July) 
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Davenport,  Marcia  Gluck.  TOO  STRONG  FOR  FAN¬ 
TASY,  TB  1988  (Nov.) 

Davis,  Dorothy  Salisbury.  THE  PALE  BETRAYER,  TB 
1295  (Mar.) 

DAWN’S  EARLY  LIGHT,  Thane,  TB  1601  (Jan.) 

THE  DAY  CHRIST  DIED,  Bishop,  TB  1712  (Mar.) 

THE  DAY  LINCOLN  WAS  SHOT,  Bishop,  TB  1690 
(Jan.) 

THE  DAY  OF  THE  TRIFFIDS,  Wyndham,  TB  1847 
(July) 

DEAR  AND  GLORIOUS  PHYSICIAN,  Caldwell,  TB 
1750  (Mar.) 

DEATH  BE  NOT  PROUD,  Gunther,  TB  1617  (Mar.) 

Decker,  William.  TO  BE  A  MAN,  TB  1922  (Nov.) 

De  Jong,  Meindert.  THE  MIGHTY  ONES;  GREAT  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  OF  EARLY  BIBLE  DAYS,  TB  1979 
(Nov.) 

De  la  Roche,  Mazo.  JALNA,  TB  1739  (Jan.) 

Detre,  Jean.  A  HAPPY  ENDING,  TB  1852  (July) 

THE  DEVIL  AND  HENRY  RAFTIN,  Singer,  TB  1965 
(Nov.) 

De  Vries,  Peter.  THE  VALE  OF  LAUGHTER,  TB  1907 
(Sept.) 

DIARY  OF  DEMOCRACY;  THE  STORY  OF  POLITICAL 
PARTIES  IN  AMERICA,  Neal,  TB  1760  (Mar.) 

Dickens,  Charles.  CHRISTMAS  TALES,  TB  1734 
(May) 

Dickens,  Charles.  MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  TB  1580 
(Jan.) 

DODSWORTH,  Lewis,  TB  1999  (Nov.) 

DON  SEGUNDO  SOMBRA,  Guiraldes,  TB  2049  (Nov.) 

DONA  BARBARA,  Gallegos,  TB  2098  (Nov.) 

Donovan,  James  Britt.  CHALLENGES;  REFLECTIONS 
OF  A  LAWYER-AT-LARGE,  TB  2000  (Nov.) 

Donovan,  Robert  J.  PT109,  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  IN 
WORLD  WAR  II,  TB  1894  (July) 

DOWN  THESE  MEAN  STREETS,  Thomas,  TB  1786 
(May) 

Dreiser,  Theodore.  AN  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY,  TB 
2014  (Nov.) 

DUE  TO  CIRCUMSTANCES  BEYOND  OUR  CON¬ 
TROL  .  .  .  ,  Friendly,  TB  1728  (May) 

Dufour,  Charles  L.  TEN  FLAGS  IN  THE  WIND;  THE 
STORY  OF  LOUISIANA,  TB  1872  (Nov.) 

Dumas,  Alexandre.  THE  MAN  IN  THE  IRON  MASK, 
TB  1841  (July) 

Du  Mauri er,  Daphne.  REBECCA,  TB  1708  (Jan.) 

Duvall,  Evelyn  Ruth  Millis.  LOVE  AND  THE  FACTS 
OF  LIFE,  TB  1913  (July) 


— e — 

East,  Ben.  NARROW  ESCAPES  AND  WILDERNESS 
ADVENTURES,  TB  1707  (Mar.) 

THE  ECUMENICAL  REVOLUTION:  AN  INTERPRE¬ 
TATION  OF  THE  CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT  DIA¬ 
LOGUE,  Brown,  TB  1806  (July) 

EDGE  OF  GLASS,  Gaskin,  TB  2004  (Nov.) 

EDISON;  A  BIOGRAPHY,  Josephson,  TB  1818  (July) 

The  Editors  of  Playboy.  THE  PLAYBOY  BOOK  OF 
HORROR  AND  THE  SUPERNATURAL,  TB  1986 
(Nov.) 

The  Editors  of  Playboy.  THE  PLAYBOY  BOOK  OF 
HUMOR  AND  SATIRE,  TB  1997  (Nov.) 

Edson,  Lee  see  Von  Karman,  Theodore 

THE  EFERDING  DIARIES,  Shepherd,  TB  1642  (Mar.) 

EIGHT  BELLS,  AND  ALL’S  WELL,  Gallery,  TB  1341 
(Jan.) 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.  ESSAYS,  FIRST  AND  SEC¬ 
OND  SERIES,  TB  1759  (May) 

EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  HANDI¬ 
CAPPED,  U.  S.  President’s  Committee  on  Em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Handicapped,  TB  1840  (Sept.) 

ENDLESS  NIGHT,  Christie,  TB  2065  (Nov.) 

ESSAYS,  FIRST  AND  SECOND  SERIES,  Emerson,  TB 
1759  (May) 

EXPLORING  THE  PSYCHIC  WORLD,  Archer,  TB  1763 
(May) 


— f — 

THE  FALL,  Camus,  TB  1738  (Jan.) 

FAMOUS  MONSTER  TALES,  Davenport,  comp.,  TB 
1951  (Sept.) 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD,  TB  1917  (Sept.) 

Fast,  Howard  Melvin.  TORQUEMADA,  TB  1773  (May) 

Faulkner,  Virginia,  ed.  ROUNDUP;  A  NEBRASKA 
READER,  TB  1653  (Jan.) 

Faulkner,  William,  ABSALOM,  ABSALOM!  TB  1785 
(May) 

Faulkner,  William.  LIGHT  IN  AUGUST,  TB  1776 
(May) 

Fellner,  Rudolph.  OPERA  THEMES  AND  PLOTS,  TB 
298  (July) 

Felton,  Monica.  A  CHILD  WIDOW’S  STORY,  TB  1676 
(Jan.) 

Ferber,  Edna.  CIMARRON,  TB  1853  (July) 

Ferrars,  Elizabeth,  NO  PEACE  FOR  THE  WICKED, 
TB  1299  (Mar.) 
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Field,  Rachel.  ALL  THIS,  AND  HEAVEN  TOO,  TB 
1777  (Mar.) 

THE  FIELDS,  Richter,  TB  1709  (Mar.) 

THE  FISH  CAN  SING,  Laxness,  TB  1804  (May) 

Fitzgerald,  Francis  Scott  Key.  THE  GREAT  GATSBY, 
TB  1989  (Nov.) 

Fitzgerald,  Francis  Scott  Key.  TENDER  IS  THE 
NIGHT,  TB  1751  (Mar.) 

Fitz-Gibbon,  Bernice.  MACY’S,  GIMBELS,  AND  ME; 
HOW  TO  EARN  $90,000  A  YEAR  IN  RETAIL  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  TB  1769  (May) 

FLAGSTAD;  A  PERSONAL  MEMOIR,  McArthur,  TB 
1816  (July) 

FLAME  IN  THE  STORM,  Snow,  TB  1764  (May) 

Flynn,  Robert.  NORTH  TO  YESTERDAY,  TB  1858 

(July) 

Ford,  Corey.  THE  TIME  OF  LAUGHTER,  TB  1876 
(Sept.) 

Forester,  Cecil  Scott.  ADMIRAL  HORNBLOWER  IN 
THE  WEST  INDIES,  TB  1693  (Jan.) 

Forester,  Cecil  Scott.  COMMODORE  HORNBLOWER, 
TB  1836  (July) 

Forster,  Edward  Morgan.  A  PASSAGE  TO  INDIA, 
TB  1755  (Mar.) 

Fox,  William  Price.  MOONSHINE  LIGHT,  MOON¬ 
SHINE  BRIGHT,  TB  1791  (May) 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  HOUND,  Mannix,  TB  1867  (Sept.) 

THE  FOXES  OF  HARROW,  Yerby,  TB  1711  (Jan.) 

Freeling,  Nicolas.  VALPARAISO,  TB  1306  (Mar.) 

Freeman,  Douglas  Southall.  LEE,  TB  1583  (Mar.) 

Friendly,  Fred  W.  DUE  TO  CIRCUMSTANCES  BE¬ 
YOND  OUR  CONTROL  .  .  .  ,  TB  1728  (May) 

A  FULL  HOUSE,  Ziner,  TB  1780  (Mar.) 

THE  FUTURE  OF  RELIGIONS,  Tillich,  TB  1355  (Jan.) 


THE  GABRIEL  HOUNDS,  Stewart,  TB  1862  (July) 
Galbraith,  John  Kenneth.  THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL 
STATE,  TB  1784  (May) 

Gallegos,  Romulo.  DONA  BARBARA,  TB  2098  (Nov.) 
Gallery,  Daniel  V.  EIGHT  BELLS  AND  ALL’S  WELL, 
TB  1341  (Jan.) 

A  GALLERY  OF  DUDES,  Sprague,  TB  1883  (Sept.) 
Galsworthy,  John.  IN  CHANCERY,  TB  1916  (Sept.) 
Garagiola,  Joe.  BASEBALL  IS  A  FUNNY  GAME,  TB 
1338  (Mar.) 

Garden  Center  of  Greater  Cleveland  and  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind.  GARDENING  FOR  BLIND 
PERSONS  (Mar.) 


A  GARDEN  OF  EARTHLY  DELIGHTS,  Oates,  TB  1811 
(July) 

GARDENING  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS,  Garden  Center 
of  Greater  Cleveland  and  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind  (Mar.) 

Garrigue,  Jean.  NEW  AND  SELECTED  POEMS,  TB 
1933  (Nov.) 

Gaskin,  Catherine.  EDGE  OF  GLASS,  TB  2004  (Nov.) 

GENERAL  ALARM;  A  DRAMATIC  ACCOUNT  OF  FIRES 
AND  FIRE-FIGHTING  IN  AMERICA,  Haywood,  TB 
1677  (Jan.) 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  MAN  AND  MONUMENT, 

Cunliffe,  TB  1882  (Sept.) 

Gerson,  Noel  Bertram.  THE  ANTHEM,  TB  1782  (May) 
GHOSTS,  Perrin,  TB  1640  (Mar.) 

GIDEON'S  WRATH,  Marric,  TB  1694  (Jan.) 

Gilman,  Dorothy.  UNCERTAIN  VOYAGE,  TB  1926 
(Sept.) 

THE  GLAD  SEASON;  BOYHOOD  IN  THE  CARIBOO 
OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  Sitts,  TB  1842  (July) 
GOD  SAVE  THE  MARK,  Westlake,  TB  1823  (July) 
GODS,  GRAVES,  AND  SCHOLARS;  THE  STORY  OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY,  Ceram,  TB  1887 
Goldston,  Robert  C.  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION, 
TB  1669  (Mar.) 

Goldthwaite,  Lucy  see  Schneiderman,  Rose 
GONE  WITH  THE  WIND,  Mitchell,  TB  566  (May) 
GOOD  DIGGING;  THE  STORY  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY, 
Samachson,  TB  1720  (Jan.) 

THE  GOOD  EARTH,  Buck,  TB  1578  (Jan.) 

GOOD  MORNING,  MISS  DOVE,  Patton,  TB  2018 
(Nov.) 

THE  GOODBYE  LAND,  Yglesias,  TB  1833  (July) 
GOOD-BYE  MR.  CHIPS,  Hilton,  TB  2018  (Nov.) 
Goodrum,  Charles  A.  I’LL  TRADE  YOU  AN  ELK,  TB 
1682  (Jan.) 

Gordimer,  Nadine.  THE  LATE  BOURGEOIS  WORLD, 
TB  1306  (Jan.) 

Goudge,  Elizabeth.  A  CHRISTMAS  BOOK,  TB  1938 
(Nov.) 

Graham,  William  Franklin.  THE  WIT  AND  WISDOM 
OF  BILLY  GRAHAM,  TB  1958  (Sept.) 

THE  GREAT  CONDUCTORS,  Schonberg,  TB  1968 
(Nov.) 

THE  GREAT  GATSBY,  Fitzgerald,  TB  1989  (Nov.) 
THE  GREAT  SINGERS;  FROM  THE  DAWN  OF  OPERA 
TO  OUR  OWN  TIME,  Pleasants,  TB  1825  (July) 
GREAT  UNDERSEA  ADVENTURES,  Wright  and  Rap¬ 
port,  eds.,  TB  1698  (Jan.) 

THE  GREATEST  BOOK  EVER  WRITTEN;  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT  STORY,  Oursler,  TB  1794  (July) 
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THE  GREATEST  FAITH  EVER  KNOWN;  THE  STORY 
OF  THE  MEN  WHO  FIRST  SPREAD  THE  RELIGION 
OF  JESUS  AND  OF  THE  MOMENTOUS  TIMES  IN 
WHICH  THEY  LIVED,  Oursler,  TB  1843  (July) 

THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD,  Oursler,  TB 
1714  (Jan.) 

Green,  Ben  K.  HORSE  TRADIN’,  TB  1792  (Sept.) 
Griffin,  Gwyn.  AN  OPERATIONAL  NECESSITY,  TB 
1797  (May) 

GUERRILLA,  Thayer,  TB  1936  (Sept.) 

GUIDE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONU¬ 
MENTS  FOR  HANDICAPPED  TOURISTS,  U.  S. 

President’s  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  TB  1813  (Sept.) 

Guiraldes,  Ricardo.  DON  SEGUNDO  SOMBRA,  TB 
2049  (Nov.) 

Gunther,  John.  DEATH  BE  NOT  PROUD,  TB  1617 
(Mar.) 

Gunther,  John.  PROCESSION,  TB  2060  (Nov.) 
Gutman,  Ernest  M.  A  TRAVEL  GUIDE  FOR  THE  DIS¬ 
ABLED,  TB  1813  (Sept.) 

THE  GYPSIES,  Yoors,  TB  1761  (Mar.) 


— h— 

Hambleton,  Ronald.  MAZO  DE  LA  ROCHE  OF  JALNA, 
TB  1725  (Jan.) 

HANDICAP  RACE;  THE  INSPIRING  STORY  OF  ROGER 
ARNETT,  Wilson,  TB  1960  (Sept.) 

A  HAPPY  ENDING,  Detre,  TB  1852  (July) 

Hardy,  Thomas.  FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD, 
TB  1917  (Sept.) 

Harrington,  Lyn.  CHINA  AND  THE  CHINESE,  TB 
1701  (Jan.) 

Harris,  John.  LIGHT  CAVALRY  ACTION,  TB  1674 
(Jan.) 

Haywood,  Charles  Fry.  GENERAL  ALARM;  A  DRA¬ 
MATIC  ACCOUNT  OF  FIRES  AND  FIRE-FIGHTING 
IN  AMERICA,  TB  1677  (Jan.) 

Heilbroner,  Robert  L.  THE  WORLDLY  PHILOSO¬ 
PHERS;  THE  LIVES,  TIMES,  AND  IDEAS  OF  THE 
GREAT  ECONOMIC  THINKERS,  TB  2001  (Nov.) 

HERE  COMES  A  CANDLE,  Hodge,  TB  1767  (Mar.) 

Hesse,  Hermann,  SIDDHARTHA,  TB  1705  (Jan.) 

Heyerdahl,  Thor.  KON-TIKI,  TB  1713  (Jan.) 

Hilton,  James.  GOOD-BYE  MR.  CHIPS,  TB  2018 
(Nov.) 

Hindus,  Maurice  Gerschon.  THE  KREMLIN’S  HUMAN 
DILEMMA,  TB  1624  (Jan.) 

Hitchcock,  Alfred  Joseph.  ALFRED  HITCHCOCK  PRE¬ 


SENTS  STORIES  THAT  SCARED  EVEN  ME,  TB 
1996  (Nov.) 

Hochstein,  Rolaine  see  Sugarman,  Daniel  A. 

Hodge,  Jane  Aiken.  HERE  COMES  A  CANDLE,  TB 
1767  (Mar.) 

Hodge,  Marshall  Bryant.  YOUR  FEAR  OF  LOVE,  TB 
1919  (Sept.) 

Homerus.  ODYSSEY,  TB  1730  (Mar.) 

HORSE  TRADIN’,  Green,  TB  1792  (Sept.) 

THE  HOUSE  OF  TOMORROW,  Thompson,  TB  1646 
(Jan.) 

HOW  TO  ENJOY  THIS  MOMENT,  Silver,  TB  1895 
(July) 

Hughes,  Langston,  ed.  THE  BEST  SHORT  STORIES 
BY  AMERICAN  NEGROES;  AN  ANTHOLOGY  FROM 
1899  TO  THE  PRESENT,  TB  1608  (Mar.) 

Hugo,  Victor  Marie.  THE  HUNCHBACK  OF  NOTRE- 
DAME,  TB  1609  (Mar.) 

THE  HUNCHBACK  OF  NOTRE-DAME,  Hugo,  TB  1609 
(Mar.) 

Hyde,  Margaret  Oldroyd  and  Marks,  Edward  S. 
PSYCHOLOGY  IN  ACTION,  TB  1699  (Jan;) 

♦ 

— I — 

I  CAN  JUMP  PUDDLES,  Marshall,  TB  1789  (Nov.) 

I  COULDN’T  HELP  LAUGHING,  Nash,  TB  1829  (May) 

I,  ROBERTA,  Vining,  TB  1870  (Nov.) 

I’LL  TRADE  YOU  AN  ELK,  Goodrum,  TB  1682  (Jan.) 

IMAGINARY  FRIENDS,  Lurie,  TB  1860  (July) 

IN  CHANCERY,  Galsworthy,  TB  1916  (Sept.) 

IN  HIS  STEPS,  Sheldon,  TB  1998  (Nov.) 

IN  THEIR  OWN  WORDS;  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  NEGRO,  1865-1916,  Meltzer,  ed.,  TB  1741 
(Jan.) 

IN  THEIR  OWN  WORDS;  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  NEGRO,  1916-1966,  Meltzer,  ed.,  TB  1742 
(Mar.) 

INCIDENT  AT  HENDON,  Letton,  TB  1956  (Sept.) 

THE  INCREDIBLE  JOURNEY,  Burnford,  TB  1820 
(July) 

INCREDIBLE  VICTORY,  Lord,  TB  1868  (Sept.) 

Inouye,  Daniel  K.  JOURNEY  TO  WASHINGTON,  TB 
1799  (May) 

INSTRUMENT  OF  THY  PEACE,  Paton,  TB  1964 
(Sept.) 

Isaacs,  Jorge.  MARIA,  TB  2050  (Nov.) 

IT’S  ALL  NEWS  TO  ME;  A  REPORTER’S  DEPOSI¬ 
TION,  Considine,  TB  1809  (July) 

IVAN  SANDERSON’S  BOOK  OF  GREAT  JUNGLES, 

Sanderson,  TB  1688  (Jan.) 
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— J— 

Jackson,  Helen  Hunt.  RAMONA,  TB  1828  (May) 
Jacobs,  Harvey  C.  WE  CAME  REJOICING;  A  PER¬ 
SONAL  MEMOIR  OF  THE  YEARS  OF  PEACE,  TB 
1850  (May) 

Jacoby,  Arnold.  SENOR  KON-TIKI;  THE  BIOGRAPHY 
OF  THOR  HEYERDAHL,  TB  1966  (Sept.) 

Jaffe,  Bernard.  CRUCIBLES:  THE  STORY  OF  CHEMIS¬ 
TRY  FROM  ANCIENT  ALCHEMY  TO  NUCLEAR 
FISSION,  TB  1810  (July) 

Jahoda,  Gloria.  THE  OTHER  FLORIDA,  TB  1924 

(July) 

JALNA,  de  la  Roche,  TB  1739  (Jan.) 

THE  JEALOUS  MISTRESS,  Traver,  TB  2000  (Nov.) 
JOCKO,  Conlan,  TB  1807  (July) 

Johnson,  Owen  McMahon.  THE  LAWRENCEVILLE 
STORIES,  TB  1866  (Sept.) 

Johnston,  Ronald.  THE  STOWAWAY,  TB  1733  (Mar.) 
Josephson,  Matthew.  EDISON;  A  BIOGRAPHY,  TB 
1818  (July) 

JOURNEY  INTO  SUMMER,  Teale,  TB  1353  (Mar.) 
JOURNEY  TO  WASHINGTON,  Inouye,  TB  1799  (May) 
Joy,  Charles  Rhind.  YOUNG  PEOPLE  OF  CENTRAL 
EUROPE,  TB  1703  (Jan.) 

Joyce,  James.  ULYSSES,  TB  1638  (Mar.) 

— k— 

KAREN,  Killilea,  TB  1618  (Mar.) 

Kavanaugh,  James  J.  A  MODERN  PRIEST  LOOKS  AT 
HIS  OUTDATED  CHURCH,  TB  1787  (May) 

Keiffer,  Elisabeth.  McCALL’S  GUIDE  TO  TEEN-AGE 
BEAUTY  AND  GLAMOUR,  TB  1928  (July) 
Kennan,  George  Frost.  MEMOIRS,  1925-1950,  TB 
1972  (Sept.) 

Kenyon,  Michael.  THE  TROUBLE  WITH  SERIES 
THREE,  TB  1798  (May) 

Kidger,  Horace  see  Muzzey,  David  Seville 
KIDNAPPED:  BEING  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  ADVEN¬ 
TURES  OF  DAVID  BALFOUR  IN  THE  YEAR  1751, 
Stevenson,  TB  1987  (Nov.) 

Killilea,  Marie  Lyons.  KAREN,  TB  1618  (Mar.) 
Kimbrough,  Emily  see  Skinner,  Cornelia  Otis 
THE  KINGDOM  WITHIN,  Caulfield,  TB  1881  (Sept.) 
THE  KING’S  FIFTH,  O’Dell,  TB  1661  (Mar.) 

KISS,  KISS,  Dahl,  TB  1929  (July) 

Klagsbrun,  Francine.  SIGMUND  FREUD,  TB  1700 
(Jan.) 

Knebel,  Fletcher.  VANISHED,  TB  2057  (Nov.) 


KON-TIKI,  Heyerdahl,  TB  1713  (Jan.) 

Koppett,  Leonard.  A  THINKING  MAN’S  GUIDE  TO 
BASEBALL,  TB  1801  (May) 

THE  KREMLIN’S  HUMAN  DILEMMA,  Hindus,  TB 
1624  (Jan.) 

Kuniczak,  W.  S.  THE  THOUSAND  HOUR  DAY,  TB 
1680  (Jan.) 


—I— 

THE  LABOR  REVOLUTION;  TRADE  UNIONS  IN  A 
NEW  AMERICA,  Tyler,  TB  1679  (Jan.) 

Ladislas,  Farago.  THE  BROKEN  SEAL;  THE  STORY 
OF  OPERATION  MAGIC  AND  THE  PEARL  HARBOR 
DISASTER,  TB  1696  (Jan.) 

THE  LAND  AND  PEOPLE  OF  HUNGARY,  Lengyel,  TB 
1819  (Mar.) 

LAND  WHERE  OUR  FATHERS  DIED;  THE  SETTLING 
OF  THE  EASTERN  SHORES,  1607-1735,  Starkey, 
TB  1884  (Sept.) 

LANDSLIDE,  Bagley,  TB  1766  (July) 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  WINE,  Renault,  TB  1681  (Jan.) 
THE  LATE  BOURGEOIS  WORLD,  Gordimer,  TB  1306 
(Jan.) 

Lathen,  Emma.  MURDER  AGAINST  THE  GRAIN,  TB 

1803  (July) 

Lavender,  David  Sievert.  CLIMAX  AT  BUENA  VISTA; 
THE  AMERICAN  CAMPAIGNS  IN  NORTHEASTERN 
MEXICO,  1846-47,  TB  1303  (Mar.) 

Lawick-Goodall,  Jane  van.  MY  FRIENDS,  THE  WILD 
CHIMPANZEES,  TB  1909  (July) 

THE  LAWRENCEVILLE  STORIES,  Johnson,  TB  1866 
(Sept.) 

Laxness,  Halldor  Kiljan.  THE  FISH  CAN  SING,  TB 

1804  (May) 

Leblanc,  Maurice.  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ARSENE 
LUPIN,  TB  1982  (Nov.) 

LECTURING  FOR  PROFIT,  Moore,  TB  2021  (Nov.) 
LEE,  Freeman,  TB  1583  (Mar.) 

THE  LEGACY,  Shute,  TB  1931  (Nov.) 

Lengyel,  Emil.  THE  LAND  AND  PEOPLE  OF  HUN¬ 
GARY,  TB  1819  (Mar.) 

Letton,  Jennette  Dowling.  INCIDENT  AT  HENDON, 
TB  1956  (Sept.) 

Levitt,  Leonard.  AN  AFRICAN  SEASON,  TB  1878 
(Sept.) 

Lewis,  Sinclair.  DODSWORTH,  TB  1999  (Nov.) 

LIGHT  CAVALRY  ACTION,  Harris,  TB  1674  (Jan.) 
LIGHT  IN  AUGUST,  Faulkner,  TB  1776  (May) 
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Lincoln,  Victoria.  A  PRIVATE  DISGRACE;  LIZZIE 
BORDEN  BY  DAYLIGHT,  TB  1971  (Nov.) 

LINCOLN  AND  HIS  GENERALS,  Williams,  TB  1890 
(Sept.) 

Linington,  Elizabeth.  SOMETHING  WRONG,  TB  1983 
(Nov.) 

THE  LIVELY  LADY,  Roberts,  TB  1735  (May) 

THE  LONG  PURSUIT,  Cleary,  TB  1844  (May) 

THE  LONGEST  DAY:  JUNE  6,  1944,  Ryan,  TB  1935 
(Nov.) 

THE  LOOM  OF  HISTORY,  Muller,  TB  1889  (Sept.) 
Lord,  Walter.  INCREDIBLE  VICTORY,  TB  1868  (Sept.) 
LORNA  DOONE,  Blackmore,  TB  1893  (Nov.) 

LOVE  AND  THE  FACTS  OF  LIFE,  Duvall,  TB  1913 
(July) 

Ludden,  Allen.  PLAIN  TALK  FOR  MEN  UNDER  21! 
TB  1914  (July) 

Lurie,  Alison.  IMAGINARY  FRIENDS,  TB  1860  (July) 


— m — 

Maas,  Peter.  THE  RESCUER,  TB  1959  (Nov.) 

McArthur,  Edwin.  FLAGSTAD;  A  PERSONAL  MEMOIR, 
TB  1816  (July) 

McCALL’S  GUIDE  TO  TEEN-AGE  BEAUTY  AND 
GLAMOUR,  Keiffer,  TB  1928  (July) 

MacDonald,  Phyllis.  A  COOKBOOK  FOR  THE 
LEISURE  YEARS,  TB  1967  (Nov.) 

Macdonald,  Ross.  BLACK  MONEY,  TB  1308  (Mar.) 

McGivern,  William  P.  THE  CAPER  OF  THE  GOLDEN 
BULLS,  TB  1301  (Mar.) 

MacLeish,  Archibald.  A  CONTINUING  JOURNEY,  TB 
2062  (Nov.) 

MACY’S,  GIMBELS,  AND  ME;  HOW  TO  EARN  $90,000 
A  YEAR  IN  RETAIL  ADVERTISING,  Fitz-Gibbon,  TB 
1769  (May) 

Malamud,  Bernard.  A  MALAMUD  READER,  TB  1962 
(Sept.) 

A  MALAMUD  READER,  Malamud,  TB  1962  (Sept.) 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  IRON  MASK,  Dumas,  TB  1841 
(July) 

MAN  OF  STEEL;  JOSEPH  STALIN,  Archer,  TB  1737 
(Jan.) 

Mannix,  Daniel  Pratt.  THE  FOX  AND  THE  HOUND, 
TB  1867  (Sept.) 

A  MAN’S  STATURE,  Viscardi,  TB  1715  (Mar.) 

MARIA,  Isaacs,  TB  2050  (Nov.) 

Marks,  Edward  S.  see  Hyde,  Margaret  Oldroyd 


Marric,  J.  J.  GIDEON’S  WRATH,  TB  1694  (Jan.) 
Marryat,  Frederick.  MR.  MIDSHIPMAN  EASY,  TB 
1783  (May) 

Marshall,  Alan.  I  CAN  JUMP  PUDDLES,  TB  1789 
(Nov.) 

Marshall,  Catherine  Wood.  BEYOND  OURSELVES,  TB 
1830  (July) 

Marshall,  Catherine  Wood.  CHRISTIE,  TB  1869 
(Sept.) 

Marshall,  Peter.  MR.  JONES,  MEET  THE  MASTER; 

SERMONS  AND  PRAYERS,  TB  1793  (May) 
Marshall,  Peter.  TWO  LIVES,  TB  1671  (Jan.) 

THE  MARTIAN  CHRONICLES,  Bradbury,  TB  1652 
(Mar.) 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  Dickens,  TB  1580  (Jan.) 
MASADA;  HEROD’S  FORTRESS  AND  THE  ZEALOTS’ 
LAST  STAND,  Yadin,  TB  1920  (Sept.) 

THE  MASTER  AND  MARGARITA,  Bulgakov,  TB  1906 
(Sept.) 

Mather,  Melissa.  ONE  SUMMER  IN  BETWEEN,  TB 
1704  (Mar.) 

MAZO  DE  LA  ROCHE  OF  JALNA,  Hambleton,  TB 

1725  (Jan.) 

Mead,  Margaret.  PEOPLE  AND  PLACES,  TB  1719 
(July) 

Meltzer,  Milton,  ed.  IN  THEIR  OWN  WORDS;  A  HIS¬ 
TORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO,  1865-1916, 
TB  1741  (Jan.) 

Meltzer,  Milton,  ed.  IN  THEIR  OWN  WORDS;  A  HIS¬ 
TORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO,  1916-1966, 
TB  1742  (Mar.) 

Melville,  Herman.  THE  SHORTER  NOVELS,  TB  1837 
(July) 

MEMOIRS,  1925-1950,  Kennan,  TB  1972  (Sept.) 

MEN  TO  MATCH  MY  MOUNTAINS;  THE  OPENING  OF 
THE  FAR  WEST  1840-1900,  Stone,  TB  1925 
(Sept.) 

Merton,  Thomas.  THE  SEVEN  STOREY  MOUNTAIN, 
TB  1736  (Mar.) 

Michener,  James  Albert.  THE  SOURCE,  TB  1875 
(Sept.) 

Michener,  James  Albert.  TALES  OF  THE  SOUTH 
PACIFIC,  TB  1990  (Nov.) 

Miers,  Earl  Schenck.  THE  TROUBLE  BUSH,  TB 

1726  (Jan.) 

THE  MIGHTY  ONES;  GREAT  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF 
EARLY  BIBLE  DAYS,  De  Jong,  TB  1979  (Nov.) 
MIGHTY  STONEWALL,  Vandiver,  TB  1745  (Mar.) 
Miller,  Walter  M.  A  CANTICLE  FOR  LEIBOWITZ,  TB 
1805  (July) 
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MR.  JONES,  MEET  THE  MASTER;  SERMONS  AND 
PRAYERS,  Marshall,  TB  1793  (May) 

MR.  MIDSHIPMAN  EASY,  Marryat,  TB  1783  (May) 
Mitchell,  Elmer  Dayton.  SPORTS  FOR  RECREATION 
AND  HOW  TO  PLAY  THEM,  TB  1995  (Nov.) 
Mitchell,  Margaret.  GONE  WITH  THE  WIND,  TB  566 
(May) 

Mockridge,  Norton.  MOCKRIDGE,  YOU’RE  SLIPPING, 
TB  2020  (Nov.) 

MOCKRIDGE,  YOU'RE  SLIPPING,  Mockridge,  TB 

2020  (Nov.) 

A  MODERN  PRIEST  LOOKS  AT  HIS  OUTDATED 
CHURCH,  Kavanaugh,  TB  1787  (May) 
MOONSHINE  LIGHT,  MOONSHINE  BRIGHT,  Fox,  TB 

1791  (May) 

Moore,  Dan  Tyler.  LECTURING  FOR  PROFIT,  TB 

2021  (Nov.) 

Moore,  Gerald.  AM  I  TOO  LOUD,  A  MUSICAL  AUTO¬ 
BIOGRAPHY,  TB  1888  (Sept.) 

Morison,  Samuel  Eliot.  ADMIRAL  OF  THE  OCEAN 
SEA;  A  LIFE  OF  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS,  TB 
1603  (Mar.) 

MOTHERS  AND  DAUGHTERS;  A  LIFELONG  RELA¬ 
TIONSHIP,  Neisser,  TB  1832  (July) 

Moyes,  Patricia.  MURDER  FANTASTICAL,  TB  1984 
(Nov.) 

MOZART,  Davenport,  TB  1871  (May) 

Muller,  Herbert  Joseph.  ADLAI  STEVENSON;  A 
STUDY  IN  VALUES,  TB  1901  (Sept.) 

Muller,  Herbert  Joseph.  THE  LOOM  OF  HISTORY, 
TB  1889  (Sept.) 

MURDER  AGAINST  THE  GRAIN,  Lathen,  TB  1803 
(July) 

MURDER  FANTASTICAL,  Moyes,  TB  1984  (Nov.) 
MUSIC  FROM  INSIDE  OUT,  Rorem,  TB  1824  (July) 
Muzzey,  David  Seville  and  Kidger,  Horace.  BREVE 
HISTORIA  DE  LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS  DE 
AMERICA,  TB  2051  (Nov.) 

MY  FRIENDS,  THE  WILD  CHIMPANZEES,  Lawick- 
Goodall,  TB  1909  (July) 


— n — 

NARROW  ESCAPES  AND  WILDERNESS  ADVEN¬ 
TURES,  East,  TB  1707  (Mar.) 

Nash,  Ogden.  I  COULDN’T  HELP  LAUGHING,  TB 
1829.  (May) 

Neal,  Harry  Edward.  DIARY  OF  DEMOCRACY;  THE 
STORY  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES  IN  AMERICA,  TB 
1760  (Mar.) 


Neisser,  Edith  Glicksman.  MOTHERS  AND  DAUGH¬ 
TERS;  A  LIFELONG  RELATIONSHIP,  TB  1832 
(July) 

NEW  AND  SELECTED  POEMS,  Garrigue,  TB  1933 
(Nov.) 

THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  STATE,  Galbraith,  TB  1784 
(May) 

THE  NEW  WAY  TO  LIVE  WITH  DIABETES;  A  COM¬ 
PLETE  GUIDE,  Weller  and  Boylan,  TB  2064  (Nov.) 

A  NIGHT  OF  WATCHING,  Arnold,  TB  1859  (July) 

NO  PEACE  FOR  THE  WICKED,  Ferrars,  TB  1299 
(Mar.) 

NORTH  TO  YESTERDAY,  Flynn,  TB  1858  (July) 


— O — 

Oates,  Joyce  Carol.  A  GARDEN  OF  EARTHLY  DE¬ 
LIGHTS,  TB  1811  (July) 

O’Dell,  Scott.  THE  KING’S  FIFTH,  TB  1661  (Mar.) 

THE  ODYSSEY,  Homerus,  TB  1730  (Mar.) 

OF  MICE  AND  MEN,  Steinbeck,  TB  129  (Sept.) 

Oldenbourg,  Zoe.  THE  CRUSADES,  TB  1587  (Mar.) 

Olsen,  Jack.  BLACK  IS  BEST,  TB  1732  (Jan.) 

ON  THE  BOUNDARY,  Tillich,  TB  1355  (Jan.) 

ONE  CHILLY  SIBERIAN  MORNING,  Botting,  TB  1771 
(May) 

ONE  MAN’S  MEAT,  White,  TB  2002  (Nov.) 

ONE  OF  OURS,  Cather,  TB  1796  (May) 

ONE  SUMMER  IN  BETWEEN,  Mather,  TB  1704 
(Mar.) 

OPERA  THEMES  AND  PLOTS,  Fellner,  TB  298  (July) 

AN  OPERATIONAL  NECESSITY,  Griffin,  TB  1797 
(May) 

ORBIT  OF  CHINA,  Salisbury,  TB  1684  (Jan.) 

THE  OTHER  FLORIDA,  Jahoda,  TB  1924  (July) 

OUR  HEARTS  WERE  YOUNG  AND  GAY,  Skinner  and 
Kimbrough,  TB  2006  (Nov.) 

Oursler,  Fulton.  THE  GREATEST  BOOK  EVER  WRIT¬ 
TEN;  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  STORY,  TB  1794 
(July) 

Oursler,  Fulton  and  Armstrong,  April  Oursler.  THE 
GREATEST  FAITH  EVER  KNOWN;  THE  STORY  OF 
THE  MEN  WHO  FIRST  SPREAD  THE  RELIGION  OF 
JESUS  AND  OF  THE  MOMENTOUS  TIMES  IN 
WHICH  THEY  LIVED,  TB  1843  (July) 

Oursler,  Fulton.  THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD, 
TB  1714  (Jan.) 

THE  OUTCASTS,  Becker,  TB  1775  (May) 
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— p— 

THE  PALE  BETRAYER,  Davis,  TB  1295  (Mar.) 

A  PARADE  OF  COCKEYED  CREATURES;  OR,  DID 
SOMEONE  MURDER  OUR  WANDERING  BOY? 

Baxt,  TB  1961  (Sept.) 

Parker,  Dorothy.  THE  COLLECTED  STORIES  OF 
DOROTHY  PARKER,  TB  1985  (Nov.) 

A  PASSAGE  TO  INDIA,  Forster,  TB  1755  (Mar.) 

PASSIONS  OF  THE  RING,  Acred,  TB  1779  (May) 

Paton,  Alan.  CRY,  THE  BELOVED  COUNTRY,  TB 
1918  (Sept.) 

Paton,  Alan.  INSTRUMENT  OF  THY  PEACE,  TB  1964 
(Sept.) 

THE  PATTERN  OF  CHRIST,  Read,  TB  1964  (Sept.) 

Patton,  Frances  Gray.  GOOD  MORNING,  MISS  DOVE, 
TB  2018  (Nov.) 

THE  PEABODY  SISTERS  OF  SALEM,  Tharp,  TB  2016 
(Nov.) 

THE  PEARL,  Steinbeck,  TB  129  (Sept.) 

PEARY,  THE  EXPLORER  AND  THE  MAN,  Weems, 
TB  1683  (Jan.) 

PEOPLE  AND  PLACES,  Mead,  TB  1719  (July) 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  JAPAN,  Buck,  TB  1702  (Jan.) 

Perrin,  Ursula.  GHOSTS,  TB  1640  (Mar.) 

A  PERSONAL  ANTHOLOGY,  Borges,  TB  1800  (May) 

Piaf,  Edith.  THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE;  THE  AUTO¬ 
BIOGRAPHY  OF  EDITH  PIAF,  TB  1824  (July) 

Pike,  Robert  Everding.  TALL  TREES,  TOUGH  MEN, 
TB  1802  (May) 

THE  PLAGUE,  Camus,  TB  1753  (Mar.) 

PLAIN  TALK  FOR  MEN  UNDER  21!  Ludden,  TB  1914 
(July) 

THE  PLAYBOY  BOOK  OF  HORROR  AND  THE  SUPER¬ 
NATURAL,  selected  by  the  Editors,  TB  1986 
(Nov.) 

THE  PLAYBOY  BOOK  OF  HUMOR  AND  SATIRE,  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Editors,  TB  1997  (Nov.) 

Pleasants,  Henry.  THE  GREAT  SINGERS;  FROM  THE 
DAWN  OF  OPERA  TO  OUR  OWN  TIME,  TB  1825 
(July) 

Point,  Nicholas.  WILDERNESS  KINGDOM,  INDIAN 
LIFE  IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS:  1840-1847: 
THE  JOURNALS  &  PAINTINGS  OF  NICOLAS 
POINT,  TB  1902  (Sept.) 

Potok,  Chaim.  THE  CHOSEN,  TB  1758  (Mar.) 

Pratt,  Theodore.  THE  BAREFOOT  MAILMAN,  TB 
1641  (Jan.) 

A  PRECOCIOUS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  Yevtushenko,  TB 
1673  (Jan.) 


PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE,  Austen,  TB  1827  (May) 

A  PRIVATE  DISGRACE;  LIZZIE  BORDEN  BY  DAY¬ 
LIGHT,  Lincoln,  TB  1971  (Nov.) 

PROCESSION,  Gunther,  TB  2060  (Nov.) 
PSYCHOLOGY  IN  ACTION,  Hyde  and  Marks,  TB  1699 
(Jan.) 

PT109,  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II,  Dono¬ 
van,  TB  1894  (July) 

THE  PURLOINED  PAPERWEIGHT,  Wodehouse,  TB 
1695  (Jan.) 


— q— 

QUO  VADIS,  Sienkiewicz,  TB  1752  (Mar.) 


— r — 

RAMONA,  Jackson,  TB  1828  (May) 

Rapport,  Samuel  see  Wright,  Helen 

Read,  David  H.  C.  THE  PATTERN  OF  CHRIST,  TB 
1964  (Sept.) 

REBECCA,  Du  Maurier,  TB  1708  (Jan.) 

Reid,  Patrick  R.  THE  COLDITZ  STORY,  TB  1934 
(Sept.) 

Renault,  Mary.  THE  LAST  OF  THE  WINE,  TB  1681 
(Jan.) 

THE  RESCUER,  Maas,  TB  1959  (Nov.) 

Richardson,  Robert  Shirley.  THE  STAR  LOVERS,  TB 
2063  (Nov.) 

Richter,  Conrad.  THE  FIELDS,  TB  1709  (Mar.) 

Richter,  Conrad.  THE  TOWN,  TB  1710  (Mar.) 

Rickenbacker,  Edward  Vernon.  RICKENBACKER,  TB 
1839  (July) 

RICKENBACKER,  Rickenbacker,  TB  1839  (July) 

RIVERS  OF  BLOOD,  YEARS  OF  DARKNESS,  Conot, 
TB  1808  (July) 

Roberts,  Kenneth  Lewis.  THE  LIVELY  LADY,  TB  1735 
(May) 

Rolt,  Lionel  Thomas  Caswell.  THE  AERONAUTS;  A 
HISTORY  OF  BALLOONING,  1783-1903,  TB  1689 
(Jan.) 

Romero,  Jose  Ruben.  LA  VIDA  INUTIL  DE  PITO 
PEREZ,  TB  1721  (Jan.) 

Rorem,  Ned.  MUSIC  FROM  INSIDE  OUT,  TB  1824 
(July) 

Rosenbaum,  Robert  A.,  ed.  BEST  BOOK  OF  TRUE 
SEA  STORIES,  TB  1697  (Jan.) 
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Rosmond,  Babette,  comp.  SEVENTEEN  FROM 
SEVENTEEN;  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  STORIES,  TB 
1768  (Mar.) 

Ross,  Joseph,  ed.  THE  BEST  OF  AMAZING,  TB  1765 
(May) 

Roth,  Philip.  THE  WAR  ON  CHARITY  ROSS,  TB 
1851  (July) 

ROUNDUP;  A  NEBRASKA  READER,  Faulkner,  ed., 
TB  1653  (Jan.) 

Russell,  Bertrand.  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BERT¬ 
RAND  RUSSELL,  1872-1914,  TB  1729  (Mar.) 

THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION,  Goldston,  TB  1669 
(Mar.) 

Ryan,  Cornelius.  THE  LONGEST  DAY:  JUNE  6,  1944, 
TB  1935  (Nov.) 


— S — 

Salisbury,  Harrison  Evans.  ORBIT  OF  CHINA,  TB 
1684  (Jan.) 

Samachson,  Dorothy  and  Joseph.  GOOD  DIGGING; 

THE  STORY  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY,  TB  1720  (Jan.) 
SANCTUARY,  Swinnerton,  TB  1838  (July) 

Sandburg,  Carl.  THE  SANDBURG  RANGE,  TB  1747 
(May) 

THE  SANDBURG  RANGE,  Sandburg,  TB  1747  (May) 
Sanderson,  Ivan  Terence.  THE  CONTINENT  WE  LIVE 
ON,  TB  1648  (Mar.) 

Sanderson,  Ivan  Terence.  IVAN  SANDERSON'S  BOOK 
OF  GREAT  JUNGLES,  TB  1688  (Jan.) 
Schneiderman,  Rose  and  Goldthwaite,  Lucy.  ALL  FOR 
ONE,  TB  2013  (Nov.) 

Schonberg,  Harold  C.  THE  GREAT  CONDUCTORS, 
TB  1968  (Nov.) 

Seifert,  Shirley.  THE  SENATOR’S  LADY,  TB  1846 
(July) 

SELECTED  POEMS,  Yevtushenko,  TB  1673  (Jan.) 
THE  SENATOR’S  LADY,  Seifert,  TB  1846  (July) 

SEflOR  KON-TIKI;  THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THOR 
HEYERDAHL,  Jacoby,  TB  1966  (Sept.) 

THE  SEVEN  STOREY  MOUNTAIN,  Merton,  TB  1736 
(Mar.) 

SEVENTEEN  FROM  SEVENTEEN;  AN  ANTHOLOGY 
OF  STORIES,  Rosmond,  ed.,  TB  1768  (Mar.) 
THE  SEVENTEEN  GUIDE  TO  KNOWING  YOURSELF, 

Sugarman  and  Hochstein,  TB  1915  (Nov.) 
Sheehan,  Susan.  TEN  VIETNAMESE,  TB  1817  (July) 
Sheldon,  Charles  Monroe.  IN  HIS  STEPS,  TB  1993 
(Nov.) 


Shepherd,  Gordon.  THE  EFERDING  DIARIES,  TB 
1642  (Mar.) 

THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  HILLS,  Wright,  TB  1849 
(July) 

A  SHIP  CALLED  HOPE,  Walsh,  TB  1625  (Mar.) 

THE  SHORTER  NOVELS,  Melville,  TB  1837  (July) 

Shute,  Nevil.  THE  LEGACY,  TB  1931  (Nov.) 

Shute,  Nevil.  TRUSTEE  FROM  THE  TOOLROOM,  TB 
1740  (Jan.) 

SIDDHARTHA,  Hesse,  TB  1705  (Jan.) 

Sienkiewicz,  Henryk.  QUO  VADIS,  TB  1752  (Mar.) 

SIGMUND  FREUD,  Klagsbrun,  TB  1700  (Jan.) 

Silver,  Samuel  M.  HOW  TO  ENJOY  THIS  MOMENT, 
TB  1895  (July) 

SILVERHILL,  Whitney,  TB  1957  (July) 

Singer,  Howard.  THE  DEVIL  AND  HENRY  RAFTIN, 
TB  1965  (Nov.) 

Sitts,  Paula  Elizabeth.  THE  GLAD  SEASON:  BOY¬ 
HOOD  IN  THE  CARIBOO  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 
TB  1842  (July) 

Skinner,  Cornelia  Otis  and  Kimbrough,  Emily.  OUR 
HEARTS  WERE  YOUNG  AND  GAY,  TB  2006  (Nov.) 

SLAVIC  PEOPLES,  Chubb,  TB  1819  (Mar.) 

Smith,  Helena  Huntington.  THE  WAR  ON  POWDER 
RIVER,  TB  1304  (Mar.) 

SMOKE  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN,  Crain,  TB  1880  (July) 

Snow,  Charles  H.  FLAME  IN  THE  STORM,  TB  1764 
(May) 

SOMETHING  WRONG,  Linington,  TB  1983  (Nov.) 

SONNETS  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE,  Browning,  TB 
1933  (Nov.) 

THE  SOURCE,  Michener,  TB  1875  (Sept.) 

Speare,  Elizabeth  George.  THE  WITCH  OF  BLACK¬ 
BIRD  POND,  TB  1816  (May) 

Spock,  Benjamin  McLean.  THE  COMMON  SENSE 
BOOK  OF  BABY  AND  CHILD  CARE,  TB  1731 
(Mar.) 

SPORTS  FOR  RECREATION  AND  HOW  TO  PLAY 
THEM,  Mitchell,  TB  1995  (Nov.) 

Sprague,  Marshall.  A  GALLERY  OF  DUDES,  TB  1883 
(Sept.) 

Stafford,  Jean.  BAD  CHARACTERS,  TB  1891  (Nov.) 

STALEMATE,  Berckman,  TB  1293  (Mar.) 

THE  STAR  LOVERS,  Richardson,  TB  2063  (Nov.) 

Starkey,  Marion  Lena.  LAND  WHERE  OUR  FATHERS 
DIED;  THE  SETTLING  OF  THE  EASTERN  SHORES, 
1607-1735,  TB  1884  (Sept.) 

Steele,  Max.  WHERE  SHE  BRUSHED  HER  HAIR, 
AND  OTHER  STORIES,  TB  1963  (Nov.) 

Stefferud,  Alfred,  ed.  BIRDS  IN  OUR  LIVES,  TB  1691 
(Jan.) 
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Stegner,  Wallace  Earle.  ALL  THE  LITTLE  LIVE 
THINGS,  TB  1865  (Sept.) 

Steinbeck,  John.  CANNERY  ROW,  TB  129  (Sept.) 

Steinbeck,  John.  OF  MICE  AND  MEN,  TB  129  (Sept.) 

Steinbeck,  John.  THE  PEARL,  TB  129  (Sept.) 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  KIDNAPPED:  BEING  MEM¬ 
OIRS  OF  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DAVID  BALFOUR 
IN  THE  YEAR  1751,  TB  1987  (Nov.) 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  TREASURE  ISLAND,  TB 
2019  (Nov.) 

Stewart,  Mary.  THE  GABRIEL  HOUNDS,  TB  1862 
(July) 

STILLMEADOW  CALENDAR;  A  COUNTRYWOMAN’S 
JOURNAL,  Taber,  TB  1678  (Jan.) 

Stone,  Irving.  MEN  TO  MATCH  MY  MOUNTAINS;  THE 
OPENING  OF  THE  FAR  WEST  1840-1900,  TB 
1925  (Sept.) 

STOP-TIME,  Conroy,  TB  2059  (Nov.) 

THE  STORY  OF  GANDHI,  Zinkin,  TB  1687  (Jan.) 

THE  STORY  OF  VIETNAM;  A  BACKGROUND  BOOK 
FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  Dareff,  TB  1723  (Jan.) 

THE  STOWAWAY,  Johnston,  TB  1733  (Mar.) 

Styron,  William.  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  NAT  TUR¬ 
NER,  TB  1886  (July) 

Sugarman,  Daniel  A.  and  Hochstein,  Rolaine.  THE 
SEVENTEEN  GUIDE  TO  KNOWING  YOURSELF,  TB 
1915  (Nov.) 

Sutton,  Jeff.  BEYOND  APOLLO,  TB  1657  (Mar.) 

Swinnerton,  Frank  Arthur.  SANCTUARY,  TB  1838 

(July) 


— t — 

Taber,  Gladys.  STILLMEADOW  CALENDAR;  A  COUN¬ 
TRYWOMAN’S  JOURNAL,  TB  1678  (Jan.) 

THE  TALES  CHRIST  TOLD,  Armstrong,  TB  1992 
(Nov.) 

TALES  OF  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC,  Michener,  TB  1990 
(Nov.) 

TALKING  BOOKS,  ADULT,  1964-65,  U.  S.  Library  of 
Congress,  TB  1774  (Jan.) 

TALL  TREES,  TOUGH  MEN,  Pike,  TB  1802  (May) 

TEACHER  IN  AMERICA,  Barzun,  TB  1692  (Jan.) 

Teale,  Edwin  Way.  JOURNEY  INTO  SUMMER,  TB 
1353  (Mar.) 

TEN  FLAGS  IN  THE  WIND;  THE  STORY  OF  LOUISI- 
ANA,  Dufour,  TB  1872  (Nov.) 

TEN  VIETNAMESE,  Sheehan,  TB  1817  (July) 

TENDER  IS  THE  NIGHT,  Fitzgerald,  TB  1751  (Mar.) 


Thane,  Elswyth.  DAWN’S  EARLY  LIGHT,  TB  1601 
(Jan.) 

Thane,  Elswyth.  YANKEE  STRANGER,  TB  1614  (Jan.) 

Tharp,  Louise  Hall.  THE  PEABODY  SISTERS  OF 
SALEM,  TB  2016  (Nov.) 

Thayer,  Charles  Wheeler.  GUERRILLA,  TB  1936 
(Sept.) 

A  THINKING  MAN’S  GUIDE  TO  BASEBALL,  Koppett, 
TB  1801  (May) 

Thomas,  Piri.  DOWN  THESE  MEAN  STREETS,  TB 
1786  (May) 

Thompson,  Jean.  THE  HOUSE  OF  TOMORROW,  TB 
1646  (Jan.) 

THE  THOUSAND  HOUR  DAY,  Kuniczak,  TB  1680 
(Jan.) 

Tillich,  Paul.  THE  FUTURE  OF  RELIGIONS,  TB  1355 
(Jan.) 

Tillich,  Paul.  ON  THE  BOUNDARY,  TB  1355  (Jan.) 

TIME  FOR  OUTRAGE,  Bean,  TB  1950  (Nov.) 

THE  TIME  OF  LAUGHTER,  Ford,  TB  1876  (Sept.) 

TO  BE  A  MAN,  Decker,  TB  1922  (Nov.) 

TOO  STRONG  FOR  FANTASY,  Davenport,  TB  1988 
(Nov.) 

TORQUEMADA,  Fast,  TB  1773  (May) 

THE  TOWN,  Richter,  TB  1710  (Mar.) 

A  TRAVEL  GUIDE  FOR  THE  DISABLED,  Gutman,  TB 
1813  (Sept.) 

Traver,  Robert.  THE  JEALOUS  MISTRESS,  TB  2000 
(Nov.) 

TREASURE  ISLAND,  Stevenson,  TB  2019  (Nov.) 

THE  TROUBLE  BUSH,  Miers,  TB  1726  (Jan.) 

THE  TROUBLE  WITH  SERIES  THREE,  Kenyon,  TB 
1798  (May) 

TRUSTEE  FROM  THE  TOOLROOM,  Shute,  TB  1740 
(Jan.) 

TWENTY  LETTERS  TO  A  FRIEND,  Alliluyeva,  TB 
1863  (July) 

TWO  LIVES,  Marshall,  TB  1671  (Jan.) 

Tyler,  Gus.  THE  LABOR  REVOLUTION;  TRADE 
UNIONS  IN  A  NEW  AMERICA,  TB  1679  (Jan.) 


— U — 

ULYSSES,  Joyce,  TB  1638  (Mar.) 

UNCERTAIN  VOYAGE,  Gilman,  TB  1926  (Sept.) 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  TALKING  BOOKS,  ADULT, 
1964-65,  TB  1774  (Jan.) 

U.  S.  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
THE  HANDICAPPED,  TB  1840  (Sept.) 
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U.  S.  President’s  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  GUIDE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS 
AND  MONUMENTS  FOR  HANDICAPPED  TOUR¬ 
ISTS,  TB  1813  (Sept.) 


— V — 

THE  VALE  OF  LAUGHTER,  De  Vries,  TB  1907  (Sept.) 
THE  VALLEY  OF  TIME,  Wilson,  TB  1952  (Nov.) 
VALPARAISO,  Freeling,  TB  1306  (Mar.) 

Vandiver,  Frank  Everson.  MIGHTY  STONEWALL,  TB 
1745  (Mar.) 

VANISHED,  Knebel,  TB  2057  (Nov.) 

Van  Loon,  Hendrik  Willem.  THE  ARTS,  TB  1604 
(Jan.) 

VICTORY,  Conrad,  TB  1845  (Sept.) 

LA  VIDA  INUTIL  DE  PITO  PEREZ,  Romero,  TB  1721 
(Jan.) 

Vining,  Elizabeth  Gray.  I,  ROBERTA,  TB  1870  (Nov.) 

THE  VIRGINIAN,  A  HORSEMAN  OF  THE  PLAINS, 

Wister,  TB  1854  (July) 

Viscardi,  Frank.  A  MAN’S  STATURE,  TB  1715  (Mar.) 
Von  Karman,  Theodore  with  Edson,  Lee.  THE  WIND 
AND  BEYOND:  THEODORE  VON  KARMAN,  PIO¬ 
NEER  IN  AVIATION  AND  PATHFINDER  IN  SPACE, 
TB  1903  (Sept.) 


— W — 

Walsh,  William  B.  A  SHIP  CALLED  HOPE,  TB  1625 
(Mar.) 

Walsh,  William  B.  YANQUI  COME  BACK!  THE  STORY 
OF  HOPE  IN  PERU,  TB  1626  (Mar.) 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  WORLDS,  Wells,  TB  1932  (Nov.) 

THE  WAR  ON  CHARITY  ROSS,  Bickham,  TB  1879 
(July) 

THE  WAR  ON  POWDER  RIVER,  Smith,  TB  1304 
(Mar.) 

WE  CAME  REJOICING;  A  PERSONAL  MEMOIR  OF 
THE  YEARS  OF  PEACE,  Jacobs,  TB  1850  (May) 

A  WEEK  AT  THE  MOST,  Cooper,  TB  1778  (May) 

Weems,  John  Edward.  PEARY,  THE  EXPLORER  AND 
THE  MAN,  TB  1683  (Jan.) 

Weller,  Charles  and  Boylan,  Brian  Richard.  THE 
NEW  WAY  TO  LIVE  WITH  DIABETES;  A  COMPLETE 
GUIDE,  TB  2064  (Nov.) 

Wells,  Herbert  George.  THE  WAR  OF  THE  WORLDS, 
TB  1932  (Nov.) 

Westlake,  Donald  E.  GOD  SAVE  THE  MARK,  TB  1823 
(July) 


THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE;  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  EDITH  PIAF,  Piaf,  TB  1824  (July) 

WHEN  SHE  WAS  GOOD,  Roth,  TB  1851  (July) 

WHERE  SHE  BRUSHED  HER  HAIR,  AND  OTHER 
STORIES,  Steele,  TB  1963  (Nov.) 

White,  Elwyn  Brooks.  ONE  MAN'S  MEAT,  TB  2002 
(Nov.) 

Whitney,  Phyllis  A.  SILVERHILL,  TB  1957  (July) 

Wilder,  Thornton  Niven.  THE  BRIDGE  OF  SAN  LUIS 
REY,  TB  1756  (Mar.) 

WILDERNESS  KINGDOM,  INDIAN  LIFE  IN  THE 
ROCKY  MOUNTAINS:  1840-1847:  THE  JOUR¬ 
NALS  &  PAINTINGS  OF  NICOLAS  POINT,  Point,  TB 
1902  (Sept.) 

Williams,  Eric  Ernest.  THE  WOODEN  HORSE,  TB 
1937  (Nov.) 

Williams,  Thomas  Harry.  LINCOLN  AND  HIS  GEN¬ 
ERALS,  TB  1890  (Sept.) 

Williamson,  Geoffrey  Arthur.  THE  WORLD  OF  JOSE¬ 
PHUS,  TB  1969  (Nov.) 

Wilson,  Dorothy  Clarke.  HANDICAP  RACE;  THE  IN¬ 
SPIRING  STORY  OF  ROGER  ARNETT,  TB  1960 
(Sept.) 

Wilson,  George.  THE  VALLEY  OF  TIME,  TB  1952 
Nov.) 

THE  WIND  AND  BEYOND:  THEODORE  VON  KARMAN, 
PIONEER  IN  AVIATION  AND  PATHFINDER  IN 
SPACE,  Von  Karman  and  Edson,  TB  1903  (Sept.) 

WINESBURG,  OHIO,  Anderson,  TB  1998  (Nov.) 

Wister,  Owen.  THE  VIRGINIAN,  HORSEMAN  OF  THE 
PLAINS,  TB  1854  (July) 

THE  WIT  AND  WISDOM  OF  BILLY  GRAHAM,  Graham, 
TB  1958  (Sept.) 

THE  WITCH  OF  BLACKBIRD  POND,  Speare,  TB  1816 
(May) 

Wodehouse,  Pelham  Grenville.  THE  PURLOINED 
PAPERWEIGHT,  TB  1695  (Jan.) 

Wood,  Robert  L.  ACROSS  THE  OLYMPIC  MOUN¬ 
TAINS;  THE  PRESS  EXPEDITION,  1889-90,  TB 
1855  (July) 

THE  WOODEN  HORSE,  Williams,  TB  1937  (Nov.) 

THE  WORLD  OF  JIMMY  BRESLIN,  Breslin,  TB  1864 
(Sept.) 

THE  WORLD  OF  JOSEPHUS,  Williamson,  TB  1969 
(Nov.) 

THE  WORLDLY  PHILOSOPHERS;  THE  LIVES,  TIMES, 
AND  IDEAS  OF  THE  GREAT  ECONOMIC  THINK¬ 
ERS,  Heilbroner,  TB  2001  (Nov.) 

Worth,  Helen  Levison.  COOKING  WITHOUT  REC¬ 
IPES,  TB  1647  (Jan.) 
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Wouk,  Herman.  THE  CAINE  MUTINY:  A  NOVEL  OF 
WORLD  WAR  II,  TB  565  (Nov.) 

Wright,  Harold  Bell.  THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  HILLS, 
TB  1849  (July) 

Wright,  Helen  and  Rapport,  Samuel,  eds.  GREAT 
UNDERSEA  ADVENTURES,  TB  1698  (Jan.) 
Wyndham,  John.  THE  DAY  OF  THE  TRIFFIDS,  TB 
1847  (July) 


— yz— 

Yadin,  Yigael.  MASADA;  HEROD'S  FORTRESS  AND 
THE  ZEALOTS’  LAST  STAND,  TB  1920  (Sept.) 
YANKEE  STRANGER,  Thane,  TB  1614  (Jan.) 
YANQUI,  COME  BACK!  THE  STORY  OF  HOPE  IN 
PERU,  Walsh,  TB  1626  (Mar.) 

Yerby,  Frank.  THE  FOXES  OF  HARROW,  TB  1711 
(Jan.) 

Yevtushenko,  Yevgeny.  A  PRECOCIOUS  AUTOBIOG¬ 
RAPHY,  TB  1673  (Jan.) 


Yevtushenko,  Yevgeny.  SELECTED  POEMS,  TB  1673 
(Jan.) 

Yglesias,  Jose.  THE  GOODBYE  LAND,  TB  1833 
(July) 

Yoors,  Jan.  THE  GYPSIES,  TB  1761  (Mar.) 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  DRINKING;  THE  USE  AND 
ABUSE  OF  BEVERAGE  ALCOHOL,  Cain,  TB  1912 
(July) 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  SMOKING;  THE  USE  AND 
ABUSE  OF  CIGARETTE  TOBACCO,  Cain,  TB  1912 
(July) 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE,  Joy,  TB 
1703  (Jan.) 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CONCERTS,  FOR  READING  AND 
LISTENING,  Bernstein,  TB  1873  (Sept.) 

YOUR  FEAR  OF  LOVE,  Hodge,  TB  1919  (Sept.) 

Zilinsky,  Ursula.  BEFORE  THE  GLORY  ENDED,  TB 
1812  (July) 

Ziner,  Feenie.  A  FULL  HOUSE,  TB  1780  (Mar.) 

Zinkin,  Taya.  THE  STORY  OF  GANDHI,  TB  1687 
(Jan.) 


For  Younger  Readers 


ADVENTURES  AND  DISCOVERIES  OF  MARCO  POLO, 

Walsh,  TB  1910  (July) 

Aiken,  Joan.  NIGHTBIRDS  ON  NANTUCKET,  TB 
1930  (Sept.) 

Alexander,  Lloyd.  TARAN  WANDERER,  TB  1973 
(Nov.) 

AMERICA  GROWS  UP;  A  HISTORY  FOR  PETER, 

Johnson,  TB  1717  (Mar.) 

AMERICA  IS  BORN,  Johnson,  TB  1716  (Jan.) 

AMERICA  MOVES  FORWARD;  A  HISTORY  FOR 
PETER,  Johnson,  TB  1718  (May) 

Bailey,  Carolyn  Sherwin.  FINNEGAN  II,  HIS  NINE 
LIVES,  TB  1743  (May) 

Ball,  Zachary.  BRISTLE  FACE,  TB  1770  (May) 
Barrie,  Sir  James  Matthew.  PETER  PAN,  TB  1744 
(Jan.) 

THE  BASEBALL  TRICK,  Corbett,  TB  1911  (July) 

BENJAMIN  WEST  AND  HIS  CAT  GRIMALKIN,  Henry, 
TB  1788  (May) 

BENJIE’S  HAT,  Hunt,  TB  1788  (May) 


Bowman,  James  Cloyd.  PECOS  BILL,  THE  GREATEST 
COWBOY  OF  ALL  TIMES,  TB  1976  (Nov.) 

BOY  ALONE,  Ottley,  TB  1848  (July) 

BRISTLE  FACE,  Ball,  TB  1770  (May) 


CALL  IT  COURAGE,  Sperry,  TB  1898  (July) 

CHARLOTTE’S  WEB,  White,  TB  1746  (Jan.) 

Christopher,  John.  THE  CITY  OF  GOLD  AND  LEAD, 
TB  1940  (Nov.) 

Christopher,  John.  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  TB 
1940  (Nov.) 

THE  CITY  OF  GOLD  AND  LEAD,  Christopher,  TB 
1940  (Nov.) 

Corbett,  Scott.  THE  BASEBALL  TRICK,  TB  1911 
(July) 

Corbett,  Scott.  THE  DISAPPEARING  DOG  TRICK,  TB 
1911  (July) 

THE  CRICKET  IN  TIMES  SQUARE,  Selden,  TB  1746 
(Jan.) 

THE  CRYSTAL  TREE,  Lindquist,  TB  1943  (Sept.) 
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De  An  gel  i,  Marguerite.  THE  DOOR  IN  THE  WALL,  TB 
1898  (July) 

THE  DISAPPEARING  DOG  TRICK,  Corbett,  TB  1911 
(July) 

THE  DOOR  IN  THE  WALL,  De  Angeli,  TB  1898  (July) 

THE  DRAGONS  OF  BLUELAND,  Gannett,  TB  1905 
(July) 

Du  Bois,  William  Pene.  THE  GIANT,  TB  1905  (July) 

Du  Bois,  William  Pene.  THE  GREAT  GEPPY,  TB  1904 
(Sept.) 

Du  Bois,  William  Pene.  THE  3  POLICEMEN;  OR, 
YOUNG  BOTTSFORD  OF  FARBE  ISLAND,  TB  1904 
(Sept.) 

Du  Bois,  William  Pene.  THE  TWENTY-ONE  BAL¬ 
LOONS,  TB  1790  (May) 


EDIE  ON  THE  WARPATH,  Spykman,  TB  1946  (Nov.) 
ELMER  AND  THE  DRAGON,  Gannett,  TB  1905  (July) 
Enright,  Elizabeth.  THIMBLE  SUMMER,  TB  1897 
(July) 


THE  F.B.I.,  Reynolds,  TB  1727  (Jan.) 

FINNEGAN  II,  HIS  NINE  LIVES,  Bailey,  TB  1743 
(May) 


Gage,  Wilson.  THE  GHOST  OF  FIVE  OWL  FARM,  TB 
1899  (July) 

Gannett,  Ruth  Stiles.  THE  DRAGONS  OF  BLUELAND, 
TB  1905  (July) 

Gannett,  Ruth  Stiles.  ELMER  AND  THE  DRAGON, 
TB  1905  (July) 

Gannett,  Ruth  Stiles.  MY  FATHER’S  DRAGON,  TB 
1905  (July) 

THE  GHOST  OF  FIVE  OWL  FARM,  Gage,  TB  1899 
(July) 

THE  GIANT,  Du  Bois,  TB  1905  (July) 

THE  GREAT  GEPPY,  Du  Bois,  TB  1904  (Sept.) 


Hardendorff,  Jeanne  B.,  comp.  TRICKY  PEIK,  AND 
OTHER  PICTURE  TALES,  TB  1991  (Sept.) 
Henry,  Marguerite.  BENJAMIN  WEST  AND  HIS  CAT 
GRIMALKIN,  TB  1788  (May) 

HOW  THE  WHALE  BECAME,  Hughes,  TB  1991 
(Sept.) 

Hughes,  Ted.  HOW  THE  WHALE  BECAME,  TB  1991 
(Sept.) 

Hunt,  Mabel  Leigh,  BENJIE’S  HAT,  TB  1788  (May) 


I  GO  BY  SEA,  I  GO  BY  LAND,  Travers,  TB  1947 
(Sept.) 

ISLAND  MACKENZIE,  Williams,  TB  1743  (May) 

ISLAND  OF  THE  BLUE  DOLPHINS,  O’Dell,  TB  1814 
(July) 


Johnson,  Gerald  White.  AMERICA  GROWS  UP;  A 
HISTORY  FOR  PETER,  TB  1717  (Mar.) 

Johnson,  Gerald  White.  AMERICA  IS  BORN,  TB  1716 
(Jan.) 

Johnson,  Gerald  White.  AMERICA  MOVES  FORWARD; 
A  HISTORY  FOR  PETER,  TB  1718  (May) 


Kastner,  Erich.  THE  LITTLE  MAN,  TB  1942  (Sept.) 
Kingman,  Lee.  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  RACCOON,  TB 
1660  (Jan.) 

Krumgold,  Joseph.  ONION  JOHN,  TB  1896  (July) 


THE  LAND  AND  PEOPLE  OF  MEXICO,  Larralde,  TB 
1722  (Jan.) 

Larralde,  Elsa.  THE  LAND  AND  PEOPLE  OF  MEXICO, 
TB  1722  (Jan.) 

LEXINGTON,  CONCORD  AND  BUNKER  HILL,  Rus¬ 
sell,  TB  1719  (Jan.) 

Lindquist,  Jennie  Dorothea.  THE  CRYSTAL  TREE, 
TB  1943  (Sept.) 

Lindquist,  Jennie  Dorothea.  THE  LITTLE  SILVER 
HOUSE,  TB  1944  (Nov.) 

THE  LITTLE  MAN,  Kastner,  TB  1942  (Sept.) 

THE  LITTLE  SILVER  HOUSE,  Lindquist,  TB  1944 
(Nov.) 

Lofting,  Hugh.  THE  STORY  OF  DOCTOR  DOLITTLE; 
BEING  THE  HISTORY  OF  HIS  PECULIAR  LIFE  AT 
HOME  AND  ASTONISHING  ADVENTURES  IN 
FOREIGN  PARTS,  TB  1790  (May) 

Lofting,  Hugh.  THE  VOYAGES  OF  DOCTOR  DOLITTLE 
TB  1781  (May) 

MacPherson,  Margaret.  THE  ROUGH  ROAD,  TB  1659 
(Mar.) 

Milhous,  Katherine.  THROUGH  THESE  ARCHES;  THE 
STORY  OF  INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  TB  1619  (Jan.) 

MIRACLES  ON  MAPLE  HILL,  Sorensen,  TB  1815 
(May) 

MY  FATHER’S  DRAGON,  Gannett,  TB  1905  (July) 


NIGHTBIRDS  ON  NANTUCKET,  Aiken,  TB  1930 
(Sept.) 
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O'Dell,  Scott.  THE  ISLAND  OF  THE  BLUE  DOLPHINS, 
TB  1814  (July) 

ONION  JOHN,  Krumgold,  TB  1896  (July) 

Ottley,  Reginald.  BOY  ALONE,  TB  1848  (July) 

PECOS  BILL,  THE  GREATEST  COWBOY  OF  ALL 
TIMES,  Bowman,  TB  1976  (Nov.) 

THE  PEEP-LARSSONS  GO  SAILING,  Unnerstad,  TB 
1948  (Nov.) 

PETER  PAN,  Barrie,  TB  1744  (Jan.) 

THE  QUESTION  BOX,  Williams,  TB  1904  (Sept.) 

Reynolds,  Quentin  James.  THE  F.B.I.,  TB  1727  (Jan.) 

ROLLER  SKATES,  Sawyer,  TB  1897  (July) 

THE  ROUGH  ROAD,  MacPherson,  TB  1659  (Mar.) 

Russell,  Francis,  LEXINGTON,  CONCORD  AND 
BUNKER  HILL,  TB  1619  (Jan.) 

Sawyer,  Ruth.  ROLLER  SKATES,  TB  1897  (July) 

THE  SEA  OF  GOLD,  AND  OTHER  TALES  FROM 
JAPAN,  Uchida,  TB  1706  (Mar.) 

SECRET  OF  THE  SPOTTED  SHELL,  Whitney,  TB 
1724  (Jan.) 

Selden,  George.  THE  CRICKET  IN  TIMES  SQUARE, 
TB  1746  (Jan.) 

Singer,  Isaac  Bashevis.  ZLATEH  THE  GOAT,  AND 
OTHER  STORIES,  TB  1706  (Mar.) 

Sperry,  Armstrong.  CALL  IT  COURAGE,  TB  1898 
(July) 

Sorensen,  Virginia.  MIRACLES  ON  MAPLE  HILL,  TB 
1815  (May) 

Spykman,  Elizabeth  Choate.  EDIE  ON  THE  WAR¬ 
PATH,  TB  1946  (Nov.) 

THE  STORY  OF  DOCTOR  DOLITTLE;  BEING  THE 
HISTORY  OF  HIS  PECULIAR  LIFE  AT  HOME  AND 
ASTONISHING  ADVENTURES  IN  FOREIGN  PARTS, 

Lofting,  TB  1790  (May) 

TARAN  WANDERER,  Alexander,  TB  1973  (Nov.) 


THIMBLE  SUMMER,  Enright,  TB  1897  (July) 

THE  3  POLICEMEN;  OR,  YOUNG  BOTTSFORD  OF 
FARBE  ISLAND,  Du  Bois,  TB  1904  (Sept.) 

THROUGH  THESE  ARCHES;  THE  STORY  OF  INDE¬ 
PENDENCE  HALL,  Milhous,  TB  1619  (Jan.) 

Travers,  Pamela  L.  I  GO  BY  SEA,  I  GO  BY  LAND,  TB 
1947  (Sept.) 

THE  TRICKS  OF  MASTER  DABBLE,  Zemach,  TB 
1904  (Sept.) 

TRICKY  PEIK,  AND  OTHER  PICTURE  TALES,  Harden- 
dorff,  TB  1991  (Sept.) 

THE  TWENTY-ONE  BALLOONS,  Du  Bois,  TB  1790 
(May) 

Uchida,  Yoshiko.  THE  SEA  OF  GOLD,  AND  OTHER 
TALES  FROM  JAPAN,  TB  1706  (Mar.) 

Unnerstad,  Edith.  THE  PEEP-LARSSONS  GO  SAIL¬ 
ING,  TB  1948  (Nov.) 

THE  VOYAGES  OF  DOCTOR  DOLITTLE,  Lofting,  TB 

1781  (May) 

Walsh,  Richard  John.  ADVENTURES  AND  DISCOV¬ 
ERIES  OF  MARCO  POLO,  TB  1910  (July) 

White,  Elwyn  Brooks.  CHARLOTTE’S  WEB,  TB  1746 
(Jan.) 

THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  Christopher,  TB  1940 
(Nov.) 

Whitney,  Phyllis  A.  SECRET  OF  THE  SPOTTED 
SHELL,  TB  1724  (Jan.) 

Williams,  Jay.  THE  QUESTION  BOX,  TB  1904  (Sept.) 

Williams,  Ursula  Moray.  ISLAND  MACKENZIE,  TB 
1743  (May) 

THE  YEAR  OF  THE  RACCOON,  Kingman,  TB  1660 
(Jan.) 

Zemach,  Harve.  THE  TRICKS  OF  MASTER  DABBLE, 
TB  1904  (Sept.) 

ZLATEH  THE  GOAT,  AND  OTHER  STORIES,  Singer, 
TB  1706  (Mar.) 
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THE  GREAT  CONDUCTORS  TB  1968 

by  Harold  C.  Schonberg,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt, 
10R.  AFB 

■  An  informative  and  entertaining  history  of 
the  origins  of  conducting  and  most  of  the 
conductors  who  have  influenced  its  style.  The 
music  critic  of  the  New  York  “Times”  has 
studied  contemporary  writings  to  arrive  at 
an  estimate  of  the  performances  of  men  who 
lived  before  the  invention  of  the  microphone 
and  died  before  anyone  living  today  was  born. 
All  of  the  famous  conductors  pass  in  review, 
and  as  a  natural  by-product  there  is  much 
information  on  the  evolution  of  orchestral 
performance  practices  since  the  14th  century. 


I  CAN  JUMP  PUDDLES  TB  1789 

by  Alan  Marshall,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert, 
5R.  APH 

■  As  an  active  little  boy  the  author  was 
stricken  with  polio — the  only  case  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  bush  village  where  his  father  raised 
horses  early  in  this  century.  The  story  of  his 
courageous  adjustment  to  lameness  is  en¬ 
livened  with  humor,  frontier  profanity,  and 
salty  characters  and  presents  a  vivid  picture 
of  a  vanished  way  of  life. 

THE  JEALOUS  MISTRESS  TB  2000 

by  Robert  Traver,  read  by  Donald  Hotaling, 
4R.  AFB 

■  In  his  long  experience  as  district  attorney, 
state  supreme  court  judge,  and  legal  prac¬ 
titioner,  the  author  has  come  across  many 
odd  and  unusual  cases,  embalmed  in  dusty, 
bound  reports,  which  involve  fine  legal  points. 
He  begins  each  chapter  with  a  lively  retelling 


of  the  story  and  follows  up  with  consideration 
of  the  questions  raised.  These  provocative 
essays  demonstrate  the  remarkable  continu¬ 
ity  of  the  law,  its  resilience  and  adaptability, 
and  the  dedication  to  justice  of  most  of  the 
legal  profession.  “The  law,”  concludes  Mr. 
Traver,  “is  the  difference  between  a  debate 
and  an  alley  fight.”  (In  container  with:  Chal¬ 
lenges  by  Donovan.) 

LECTURING  FOR  PROFIT  TB  2021 

by  Dan  Tyler  Moore,  read  by  Donald  Hotaling, 
5R.  AFB 

■  Out  of  his  long  experience  in  lecturing  and 
as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Platform  Association,  the  author  as¬ 
serts  that  he  has  found  many  books  of  advice 
on  making  a  speech  but  none  telling  how  to 
make  money  in  doing  so.  This  eminently  prac¬ 
tical  volume,  full  of  intelligent  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  any  public  speaker,  is  also  a  basic 
guide  for  making  a  career  of  lecturing.  The 
style  is  clear  and  forceful,  and  the  many 
illustrative  anecdotes  give  the  book  appeal 
even  if  the  reader  is  not  planning  to  embark 
as  a  paid  speaker. 

THE  LONGEST  DAY:  JUNE  6,  1944  TB  1935 

by  Cornelius  Ryan,  read  by  Jerry  Melloy,  7R. 
APH 

■  The  Story  of  Operation  Overlord,  the  D- 
Day  invasion  of  Europe.  The  author  recon¬ 
structs  the  hours  that  preceded  and  followed 
the  invasion  through  stories  of  the  men  of  the 
Allied  forces,  the  enemy  they  fought,  and  the 
civilians  who  were  caught  up  in  the  confusion 
of  the  battle. 

THE  MIGHTY  ONES;  GREAT  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  OF  EARLY  BIBLE  DAYS  TB  1979 

by  Meindert  De  Jong,  read  by  Joseph  Green, 
6R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  A  modern,  realistic  interpretation  of  Bible 
stories  with  full  reconstruction  of  events  and 
perceptive  characterization. 
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MOCKRIDGE,  YOU’RE  SLIPPING!  TB  2020 

by  Norton  Mockridge,  read  by  Buckley  Koz- 
low,  8R.  AFB 

■  A  popular  newspaper  columnist  and  radio 
commentator  recalls  the  first  25  years  of  his 
life,  which  were  filled  with  misadventures  and 
hilarious  episodes.  As  a  small  boy  in  Mount 
Kisco,  N.Y.,  he  seemed  to  be  involved  in 
every  mishap  that  was  investigated  by  the 
police.  His  numerous  business  ventures  were 
generally  unprofitable,  in  addition  to  divert¬ 
ing  him  from  his  studies.  In  choosing  a  career 
he  was  equally  drawn  to  acting  and  journal¬ 
ism;  when  at  length  the  stage  lost  a  very 
chancy  performer,  literature  gained  a  writer 
of  great  dash  and  humor.  This  account  is  a 
delight  from  beginning  to  end. 

NEW  AND  SELECTED  POEMS  TB  1933 

by  Jean  Garrigue,  read  by  Dale  Carter  and 
Mitzi  Friedlander,  1R.  APH 

■  A  large  collection  of  poems  reflecting  Jean 
Garrigue’s  response  to  nature,  love,  and  life. 
(In  container  with:  Sonnets  From  the  Portu¬ 
guese  by  Browning.) 

THE  NEW  WAY  TO  LIVE  WITH  DIABETES;  A 
COMPLETE  GUIDE  TB  2064 

by  Charles  Weller  and  Brian  Richard  Boylan, 
read  by  Donald  Hotaling,  2R.  AFB 

■  A  practical,  up-to-date  book  for  the  dia¬ 
betic  and  his  family.  Without  going  into  great 
detail,  it  gives  the  layman  or  patient  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  general  character  and 
treatment  of  the  disease.  The  authors  distin¬ 
guish  three  types  of  diabetes,  outline  modern 
methods  of  management,  discuss  special 
problems  of  age  and  environment,  and  rec¬ 
ommend  diet  and  exercise  restrictions. 

ONE  MAN’S  MEAT  TB  2002 

by  Elwyn  Brooks  White,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt, 
9R.  AFB 

■  These  essays,  which  appeared  in  “Har- 
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per’s,”  were  written  after  the  author  had 
left  the  staff  of  the  “New  Yorker”  and  retired 
to  a  saltwater  farm  in  Maine.  The  collection 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  Limited 
Editions  Club  as  “the  book  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  most  nearly  to  attain  the  stature  of  a 
classic.”  The  writing  is  exact,  musical,  and 
gay,  a  delightful  blend  of  wisdom  and  humor. 

OUR  HEARTS  WERE  YOUNG 

AND  GAY  TB  2006 

by  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  and  Emily  Kim¬ 
brough,  read  by  Mitzi  Friedlander,  6R.  APH 

■  In  the  early  1920’s  when  Cornelia  and 
Emily  were  recently  out  of  Bryn  Mawr  Col¬ 
lege,  they  were  allowed  to  go  abroad  by  them¬ 
selves.  Cornelia  relates  their  adventures  with 
sparkle  and  wit,  relishing  their  inexperience 
and  naivete  and  conveying  the  irresistible 
delight  of  youth  in  seeing  life  independently. 
This  is  a  book  of  nostalgic  enjoyment  for 
people  of  the  authors’  generation  and  sheer 
entertainment  for  the  young. 

THE  PEABODY  SISTERS  OF  SALEM  TB  2016 

by  Louise  Hall  Tharp,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock,  10R.  AFB 

■  Elizabeth,  the  oldest  daughter  of  a  19th- 
century  Salem  dentist,  was  a  teacher  who 
assisted  Bronson  Alcott,  a  bookseller,  pub¬ 
lisher,  abolitionist,  and  lecturer.  Perhaps  her 
greatest  fame  came  from  directing  the  first 
kindergarten  training  school  in  the  country. 
Her  sister  Mary,  also  a  teacher,  became  the 
wife  of  Horace  Mann,  the  educator,  and  So¬ 
phia,  the  youngest,  was  an  artist  who  married 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  The  story  of  these 
three  women,  based  on  letters,  diaries,  and 
a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  background,  is 
an  animated  one,  incorporating  vivid  sketches 
of  many  of  the  greatest  intellectual  figures  of 
the  time., 


THE  PLAYBOY  BOOK  OF  HUMOR  AND 
SATIRE  TB  1997 

selected  by  the  editors,  read  by  Larry  Keith, 
10R.  AFB 

■  Sophisticated  readers  who  like  humor  will 
delight  in  these  selections  from  the  popular 
magazine.  The  authors  include  such  famous 
names  as  Meredith  Willson,  Robert  Morley, 
Richard  Armour,  and  Jean  Shepherd.  Among 
the  titles  are  “The  French  They  Are  a  Funny 
Race,”  “Sex  and  the  Single  Sherman,”  and 
“Official  Sex  Manual.”  Not  that  the  entire  col¬ 
lection  is  ribald  in  tone,  but  there  is  plenty 
here  to  anger  self-appointed  censors. 

A  PRIVATE  DISGRACE;  LIZZIE  BORDEN  BY 
DAYLIGHT  TB  1971 

by  Victoria  Lincoln,  read  by  Connie  Lembcke, 
8R.  AFB 

■  A  new  study  of  a  classic  crime  committed 
in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  1892.  Although  Lizzie 
Borden  was  eventually  acquitted  of  murder¬ 
ing  her  father  and  stepmother  with  an  axe, 
most  historians  believe  that  she  was  guilty. 
Victoria  Lincoln,  who  was  a  native  of  Fall 
River  and  knew  Lizzie,  has  consulted  contem¬ 
porary  documents  to  develop  a  logical  ex¬ 
planation  of  motive  and  suggests  the  reason 
for  acquittal.  Her  book  is  an  intriguing  char¬ 
acter  study  of  the  Borden  family  and  a  tightly 
knit,  late-Victorian  small  town. 

PROCESSION  TB  2060 

by  John  Gunther,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt,  18R. 
AFB 

■  Drawing  on  his  “Inside”  books  and  other 
volumes,  as  well  as  from  magazine  articles, 
John  Gunther  presents  useful  short  biog¬ 
raphies  of  43  world  leaders  who  were  in  the 
news  from  1936  to  1964.  The  essence  of  the 
time  is  summed  up  in  his  impressions  of  such 
men  as  MacArthur,  Churchill,  Eisenhower, 
Truman,  Nasser,  Khrushchev,  Montgomery, 


and  Hitler.  Some  of  the  other  subjects  may 
mean  little  to  readers  of  today,  although  the 
notes  place  each  one  in  a  1964  perspective, 
in  addition  to  giving  the  original  date. 

THE  RESCUER  TB  1959 

by  Peter  Maas,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  5R.  APH 

■  As  exciting  as  adventure  fiction  is  the 
story  of  the  disaster  in  1939,  when  the  U.  S. 
submarine  “Squalus”  sank  off  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  coast  and  rescue  operations  were  led 
by  Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  Momsen.  The  hour- 
by-hour  account  is  followed  by  a  biography 
of  Momsen,  who  pioneered  submarine  es¬ 
cape  devices  and  was  responsible  for  the 
design  and  test  work  on  the  rescue  chamber 
which  saved  most  of  the  “Squalus”  crew. 
The  successful  application  of  his  ideas  es¬ 
tablished  his  place  in  Navy  history. 

THE  SEVENTEEN  GUIDE  TO  KNOWING 
YOURSELF  TB  1915 

by  Daniel  A.  Sugarman,  and  Rolaine  Hoch- 
stein,  read  by  Mitzi  Friedlander,  4R.  APH 

■  Using  the  “Dear  Teen-ager”  approach,  this 
contemporary  guide  covers  a  wide  range  of 
topics  including  relationships  with  parents, 
pregnancy,  guilt,  anger,  protest,  conformity, 
and  sex.  The  influence  of  mass  media,  the 
change  in  the  role  of  women,  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  contraceptives  are  some  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  given  to  illustrate  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  past  and  present.  Individuality  and 
how  to  attain  it  are  emphasized. 

SONNETS  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE  1933 

by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  read  by  Dale 
Carter,  3R.  APH 

■  A  collection  of  love  poems  by  the  wife  of 
Robert  Browning.  (In  container  with:  New 
and  Selected  Poems  by  Garrigue.) 
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SPORTS  FOR  RECREATION  AND  HOW  TO 
PLAY  THEM  TB  1995 

by  Elmer  Dayton  Mitchell,  read  by  John  Can¬ 
non,  15R.  AFB 

■  With  the  exception  of  football  and  base¬ 
ball,  this  book  presents  most  of  the  individual 
and  team  sports  pursued  by  amateur  athletes 
in  the  United  States.  These  include  basket¬ 
ball,  bowling,  boxing,  fencing,  golf,  hockey, 
soccer,  tennis,  and  volleyball.  In  all,  more 
than  40  sports  are  described,  and  in  suffi¬ 
cient  detail  to  help  the  beginner  to  take  his 
first  steps  on  field,  rink,  slope,  and  course, 
or  the  spectator  to  understand  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  games. 

THE  STAR  LOVERS  TB  2063 

by  Robert  Shirley  Richardson,  read  by  Robert 
Donley,  6R.  AFB 

■  The  author,  for  25  years  a  staff  member 
of  the  Mount  Wilson  and  Palomar  observa¬ 
tories,  seeks  to  convey  his  enthusiasm  for 
astronomers  and  their  work.  He  has  chosen 
16  scientists  whose  personalities  and  work 
especially  interest  him,  whose  lives  cover 
four  centuries,  and  who  had  in  common  a 
burning  desire  to  know  the  stars.  By  telling 
something  about  the  achievements  of  each, 
he  succeeds  in  arousing  the  reader’s  inter¬ 
est  and  in  making  his  subjects  human  rather 
than  mere  names. 

STOP-TIME  TB  2059 

by  Frank  Conroy,  read  by  Larry  Keith,  8R. 
AFB 

■  In  this  vivid  memoir,  the  author  describes 
his  lonely,  insecure  childhood  and  adoles¬ 
cence,  spent  migrating  between  New  York 
City  and  Florida.  He  tells  of  family  relation¬ 
ships,  of  his  ineffectual  mother  and  stepfather, 
of  school  and  jobs,  and  finally  of  his  accept¬ 
ance  by  Haverford  College  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life.  His  is  a  frank,  poig¬ 
nant  story  of  the  difficulties  of  growing  up. 
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THE  TALES  CHRIST  TOLD  TB  1992 

by  April  Oursler  Armstrong,  read  by  Paul 
Clark,  5R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  The  daughter  of  the  late  Fulton  Oursler 
retells  40  of  the  parables  of  Jesus  in  simple 
terms,  clarifying  their  meaning  and  relating 
them  to  fundamental  contemporary  prob¬ 
lems.  Included  are  “The  Sower  and  the 
Seed,”  “The  House  Built  on  Rock,”  “The 
Prodigal  Son,”  and  “The  Good  Samaritan.” 

TEN  FLAGS  IN  THE  WIND;  THE  STORY  OF 
LOUISIANA  TB  1872 

by  Charles  L.  Dufour,  read  by  Livingston  Gil¬ 
bert,  7R.  APH 

■  A  fabled  region  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
ceives  its  due  in  this  lively  and  informal  ac¬ 
count  of  people  and  events  in  Louisiana’s 
political,  social,  and  military  history  from 
1682  to  the  1960’s.  The  exploration  and  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  country  involved  several  na¬ 
tions  and  many  kinds  of  men,  including  those 
devoted  to  its  development  and  rogues  who 
preyed  on  its  riches.  The  colorful  tapestry  of 
the  story  should  interest  all  Americans. 

TOO  STRONG  FOR  FANTASY  TB  1988 

by  Marcia  Gluck  Davenport,  read  by  Connie 
Lembcke,  13R.  AFB 

■  The  author  of  numerous  popular  novels 
and  a  standard  biography  of  Mozart,  Marcia 
Davenport  was  the  daughter  of  Alma  Gluck, 
the  famous  opera  singer  of  the  early  20th 
century.  In  her  long  and  absorbing  autobi¬ 
ography  she  tells  of  her  work  on  the  “New 
Yorker”  in  its  early  days,  the  political  activity 
into  which  she  was  drawn  by  her  marriage 
to  Russell  Davenport,  and  her  later  life  in 
Prague.  Particularly  memorable  are  her 
memories  of  the  persons  who  meant  most  to 
her:  her  mother;  Toscanini,  who  became  her 
stepfather;  Maxwell  Perkins;  and  Jan  Masa- 
ryk,  who  met  a  tragic  death  in  1948  after  the 
Communist  coup  in  Czechoslovakia. 


THE  WOODEN  HORSE  TB  1937 

by  Eric  Ernest  Williams,  read  by  Jim  Walton, 
5R.  APH 

■  The  author  relates  how  he  and  another 
RAF  officer  executed  an  exciting  tunnel  es¬ 
cape  from  a  German  prison  camp  by  conceal¬ 
ing  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel  with  a  wooden 
vaulting  horse  ostensibly  used  for  physical 
training,  but  constructed  to  hide  the  ex¬ 
cavated  dirt.  In  telling  of  the  escape  plans, 
the  author  reveals  the  struggle  for  life  and 
sanity  that  prisoners  of  war  face  as  they  live 
under  the  effect  of  danger  and  suspense. 

THE  WORLD  OF  JOSEPHUS  TB  1969 

by  Geoffrey  Arthur  Williamson,  read  by  Alan 
Haines,  8R.  AFB 

■  A  study  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people  in  the  age  of  Flavius  Josephus. 
Beginning  a  century  before  the  Fall  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  A.D.  70,  it  is  carried  down  to  Jose¬ 
phus’  death  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  Era.  Woven  into  the  story  is  an 
account  of  the  life  of  Josephus  and  his  his¬ 
torical  writings,  which  included  a  defense  of 
his  deserting  the  Jewish  cause  for  a  profit¬ 
able  alliance  with  the  Romans.  For  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader. 

THE  WORLDY  PHILOSOPHERS;  THE  LIVES, 
TIMES,  AND  IDEAS  OF  THE  GREAT 
ECONOMIC  THINKERS  TB  2001 

by  Robert  L.  Heilbroner,  read  by  John  Can¬ 
non,  8R.  AFB 

■  The  philosophers  of  the  title  are  actually 
the  great  economists.  Their  lives,  theories, 
and  times  are  presented  in  popular  style  for 
the  uninitiated  reader,  with  explanations  in 
understandable  terms  of  such  concepts  as 
wages,  land,  rent,  and  capital.  The  author 
shows  his  subjects  as  they  strove  to  see  the 
activities  of  getting  and  spending  in  some 


total  perspective  and  were  thus  forced  into 
philosophic  assumptions  about  the  nature  of 
man  and  his  life. 


FICTION 

ALFRED  HITCHCOCK  PRESENTS  STORIES 
THAT  SCARED  EVEN  ME  TB  1996 

compiled  by  Alfred  Joseph  Hitchcock,  read 
by  Alan  Hewitt,  13R.  AFB 

■  The  pieces  in  this  varied  assortment  were 
chosen  to  produce  all  the  sensations  of  un¬ 
easiness,  chill,  disturbance,  and  sheer  terror 
so  pleasurable  to  the  reader  safe  in  an  easy 
chair  at  home.  They  include  a  novel  by  John 
Wyndham,  a  novelette  by  Theodore  Sturgeon, 
and  stories  by  well-known  writers  from  E. 
Phillips  Oppenheim  and  Irvin  S.  Cobb  to 
Damon  Knight  and  Donald  Westlake.  Crime, 
psychological  horror,  the  supernatural,  sci¬ 
ence  fiction — all  are  included  here  for  the 
delight  of  the  fans. 

AN  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY  TB  2014 

by  Theodore  Dreiser,  read  by  House  Jame¬ 
son,  24R.  AFB 

■  Dreiser  played  a  major  role  in  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  “genteel”  tradition,  which  gave 
way  to  the  treatment  of  social  and  economic 
abuses  in  fiction.  The  story  of  Clyde  Griffiths, 
a  weak  and  commonplace  boy  overcome  by 
the  forces  of  heredity  and  environment,  is  a 
tragedy  in  the  Greek  sense,  demonstrating 
the  author’s  realistic  and  pessimistic  style. 
It  is  based  on  an  actual  murder  case  in  New 
York  State. 
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BAD  CHARACTERS  TB  1891 

by  Jean  Stafford,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales, 
6R.  APH 

■  The  subjects  of  these  ten  short  stories 
range  from  the  childishly  wayward  to  the 
depraved,  but  all  are  treated  with  humor, 
irony,  or  satire.  The  author  is  particularly 
good  at  portraying  females,  from  the  eleven- 
year-old  kleptomaniac  to  the  elderly  widow 
living  in  a  dream  world.  Loneliness,  thwarted 
idealism,  and  frustrated  love  are  recurrent 
themes.  For  the  reader  who  enjoys  the  “New 
Yorker." 


THE  BANANA  MEN  TB  1953 

by  Max  Catto,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  6R. 
APH 

■  An  unusual  adventure  story  in  which  sus¬ 
pense  is  combined  with  robust  humor.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  hurricane  a  helicopter  containing  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Army 
Chief-of-Staff,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
crashes  in  the  backwoods  of  Castro’s  Cuba. 
The  men  take  refuge  in  a  small  church  and 
are  befriended  by  the  priest,  who  arranges 
to  have  a  boat  made  ready  and  sends  out 
three  unlikely  decoys  to  mislead  the  pursuit. 


THE  CAINE  MUTINY:  A  NOVEL  OF  WORLD 
WAR  II  TB  565 

by  Herman  Wouk,  read  by  Karl  Weber,  15R. 
AFB  (Re-recording) 

■  A  widely  popular  novel  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  World  War  II,  rich  in  action,  character  de¬ 
velopment,  and  intrigue,  it  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1952.  The  climax  of  the 
story — the  court  martial  of  the  cowardly  and 
inefficient  Captain  Queeg — was  effectively 
adapted  for  the  stage. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  BOOK  TB  1938 

by  Elizabeth  Goudge,  read  by  John  Seitz, 
7R.  APH 

■  Many  aspects  of  an  English  Christmas  are 
depicted  in  this  anthology  of  two  short  stories 
and  extracts  from  seven  of  Miss  Goudge’s 
novels,  most  of  which  are  out  of  print.  Christ¬ 
mas  on  the  island,  on  the  moor,  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  in  the  village,  with  the  children,  and 
with  the  Elizabethans — each  has  its  warm, 
tender,  reverent,  and  romantic  treatment. 


THE  COLLECTED  STORIES  OF  DOROTHY 
PARKER  TB  1985 

by  Dorothy  Parker,  read  by  Barbara  Baxley, 
6R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  Mrs.  Parker  was  one  of  the  wits  who  wrote 
for  the  “New  Yorker"  and  made  the  Round 
Table  at  the  Algonquin  famous.  These 
sketches,  satiric  and  scintillating,  include 
such  well-known  pieces  as  “Horsie,"  “Big 
Blonde,"  “The  Waltz,"  and  “Here  We  Are." 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ARSENE 

LUPIN  TB  1982 

by  Maurice  Leblanc,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  5R. 
AFB 

■  Lupin,  the  19th-century  Parisian  Robin 
Hood,  became  famous  in  French  literature 
before  the  First  World  War.  A  master  of  the 
art  of  disguise  and  possessed  of  enormous 
cunning  and  conceit,  he  constantly  outwitted 
his  old  enemy  and  friend,  Chief  Inspector 
Ganimard.  These  clever  stories  show  him 
preying  on  plutocratic  society  and  often  help¬ 
ing  some  person  in  distress. 

THE  DEVIL  AND  HENRY  RAFTIN  TB  1965 

by  Howard  Singer,  read  by  Larry  Robinson, 
7R.  AFB 

■  Henry  Raftin,  studying  for  the  ministry, 
wrote  his  thesis  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  which 
was  rejected  by  the  seminary.  Hollywood, 
however,  snapped  it  up  as  a  vehicle  for  a 
sexy  star.  The  result  is  a  lighthearted  novel 
with  plenty  of  action,  some  gentle  satire,  and 
a  love  story  that  ends  happily. 

DODSWORTH  TB  1999 

by  Sinclair  Lewis,  read  by  House  Jameson, 
11R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  One  of  the  best  of  Lewis’s  earlier  novels, 
this  is  the  story  of  an  American  businessman 
who  retires  and  takes  his  wife  to  Europe  in 
search  of  culture.  American  crudities  are  sat¬ 
irized,  but  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  char¬ 
acterization  of  the  modest,  devoted  Dods- 
worth  and  his  wife,  a  selfish  social  climber. 

DON  SEGUNDO  SOMBRA  TB  2049 

by  Ricardo  Guiraldes,  read  by  Emilio  de  Torre, 
7R.  AFB 

■  The  narrator  of  the  novel  as  a  boy  ran  away 
from  the  aunts  who  had  reared  him  and  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  Don  Segundo  Sombra,  an 
itinerant  ranch  worker.  During  their  five-year 
odyssey,  Don  Segundo  not  only  teaches  him 


to  be  an  expert  cowboy  and  horseman,  but 
also  shows  him  how  to  live  with  courage  and 
honor,  according  to  the  gaucho  code.  When 
the  boy  discovers  that  he  is  the  illegitimate 
son  of  a  wealthy  rancher,  Don  Segundo,  feel¬ 
ing  that  there  is  now  no  need  for  his  tute¬ 
lage,  goes  on  his  lonely  way.  (Spanish  lan¬ 
guage.) 

DONA  BARBARA  TB  2098 

by  Romulo  Gallegos,  read  by  Carlos  Montal- 
ban,  8R.  AFB 

■  The  Altamira  ranch,  a  vast  estate  in  the 
Arauca  River  basin  of  Venezuela,  was  divided 
into  two  parts  and  given  to  joint  heirs.  One 
part  went  to  Santos  Luzardo  and,  because  of 
family  feuds  and  quarrels  over  the  years,  was 
abandoned.  The  other  half  eventually  was 
acquired  by  Doha  Barbara,  a  mestiza  who 
had  been  the  mistress  of  the  original  owner. 
After  years  of  neglect,  Santos  returns  to 
claim  his  ranch  which  the  powerful  Doha  Bar¬ 
bara  has  seized.  During  the  power  struggle 
over  the  property,  Doha  Barbara  falls  in  love 
with  Santos,  but  when  she  realizes  that  he 
loves  her  daughter,  she  leaves  and  is  never 
heard  from  again.  (Spanish  language.) 

EDGE  OF  GLASS  TB  2004 

by  Catherine  Gaskin,  read  by  Dale  Carter, 
7R.  APH 

■  A  Gothic  romance  in  modern  terms,  about 
a  London  career  girl  who  inherits  her  mother’s 
antique  shop  and  learns  that  she  is  desended 
from  the  Sheridans,  whose  glass  works  pro¬ 
duced  the  priceless  Culloden  Cup.  When  she 
goes  to  Ireland  to  seek  out  her  unknown 
grandmother,  Maura  encounters  hostility  and 
two  men  whose  motives  and  purposes  are 
obscure.  She  also  finds  that  glassmaking  can 
be  a  worthwhile  and  absorbing  business. 
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ENDLESS  NIGHT  TB  2065 

by  Agatha  Miller  Christie,  read  by  Michael  C. 
Laurence,  5R.  AFB 

■  An  absorbing  novel  with  well-drawn  char¬ 
acters  and  an  ingenious  plot  which  holds  the 
interest  for  three-quarters  of  its  length  be¬ 
fore  introducing  violent  death.  Only  after 
that  does  it  become  a  detective  story,  al¬ 
though  there  is  mystery  enough  in  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  human  psyche.  The  "Wuthering 
Heights”  atmosphere  and  the  tragic  poor 
little  rich  girl  make  this  an  "unhappily  ever 
after”  sort  of  fairy  tale. 

GOOD  MORNING,  MISS  DOVE  TB  2018 

by  Frances  Gray  Patton,  read  by  Carmen 
Mathews,  4R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  The  old-fashioned  American  school  teacher, 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  dedicated  to  her  work 
and  well  acquainted  with  her  generations  of 
pupils,  is  celebrated  in  this  delightful  novel. 
As  Miss  Dove  lies  in  the  hospital  after  a  heart 
attack,  she  recalls  incidents  and  people  of 
the  past  35  years.  At  the  same  time  the  whole 
town  realizes  how  much  she  has  meant  to  it. 
For  more  than  two  decades  Miss  Dove's  story 
has  been  read  and  enjoyed  by  people  of  all 
ages.  (In  container  with:  Good-bye  Mr.  Chips 
by  Hilton.) 

GOOD-BYE  MR.  CHIPS  TB  2018 

by  James  Hilton,  read  by  Noel  Leslie,  2R. 
AFB 

■  A  retired  English  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Chip¬ 
ping,  recalls  his  life  and  the  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  boys  whom  he  knew  and  taught. 
Memories  of  warm  relationships  with  his  stu¬ 
dents,  personal  sorrow,  and  amusing  epi¬ 
sodes  are  recounted  with  gentle  charm  in 
this  short  novel,  which  has  long  been  a  fav¬ 
orite  with  readers  both  young  and  older.  (In 
container  with:  Good  Morning,  Miss  Dove  by 
Patton.) 
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THE  GREAT  GATSBY  TB  1989 

by  Francis  Scott  Key  Fitzgerald,  read  by 
Alexander  Scourby,  4R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  A  novel  of  sordid  living  and  violent  death 
in  the  Long  Island  society  of  the  '20’s.  Nar¬ 
rated  by  an  impressionable  young  man  from 
the  Middle  West,  it  centers  on  a  self-made 
man  whose  wealth  comes  from  various  mys¬ 
terious  and  unethical  sources  and  is  spent 
on  disreputable  parties.  The  book  is  mem¬ 
orable  for  its  truthful  picture  of  the  Jazz  Age. 


I,  ROBERTA  TB  1870 

by  Elizabeth  Gray  Vining,  read  by  Dale  Car¬ 
ter,  4R.  APH 

■  Quietly  told,  this  feminine  novel  has  its 
own  kind  of  drama.  Roberta,  at  a  crisis  in  her 
life,  begins  a  journal  in  which  she  looks  back 
on  her  early  youth  in  a  small  South  Jersey 
town  in  the  1890's.  The  process  clarifies  her 
relationships  with  her  father,  her  dominat¬ 
ing  mother,  her  faithless  husband,  and  her 
adored  little  boy,  whose  future  hangs  in  the 
balance,  and  in  the  end  she  comes  to  a  de¬ 
cision.  Beauty  of  style  and  convincing  char¬ 
acters  make  this  a  noteworthy  book. 


IN  HIS  STEPS  TB  1993 

by  Charles  Monroe  Sheldon,  read  by  Ryan 
Halloran,  6R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  This  novel,  first  published  in  1899,  is 
known  as  one  of  the  biggest  best-sellers  of 
all  time.  It  deals  with  a  movement,  started 
in  a  church  in  a  small  city  near  Chicago, 
whose  guiding  principle  was  to  try  to  act 
on  every  occasion  just  as  Christ  would  have 
done.  The  author  depicts  the  remarkable  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  lives  of  a  number  of  people. 


KIDNAPPED:  BEING  MEMOIRS  OF  THE 
ADVENTURES  OF  DAVID  BALFOUR  IN 
THE  YEAR  1751  TB  1987 

by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  read  by  Roddy 
McDowell,  5R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  One  of  Stevenson’s  finest  performances 
in  romantic  story  telling.  David  Balfour,  a 
Scots  Lowlander,  narrates  his  adventures  in 
the  year  1751:  how  his  rascally  uncle  tried 
to  have  him  sent  to  America  for  a  slave,  how 
he  fell  in  with  the  daredevil  Jacobite  Alan 
Stewart,  and  the  thrilling  experiences  that 
followed.  This  classic  novel  has  long  been  a 
favorite  with  young  people  and  adults. 

THE  LEGACY  TB  1931 

by  Nevil  Shute,  read  by  William  Gladden,  9R. 
APH 

■  The  story  of  a  London  typist,  Jean  Paget, 
whose  life  falls  into  two  distinct  parts — her 
experiences  in  Malaya  during  the  war  when 
she  was  an  unwanted  prisoner  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  and  her  return  to  Malaya  and  journey 
to  Australia  to  pay  her  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Malayans  and  the  Australian  soldier  who 
had  befriended  her. 

LORNA  DOONE  TB  1893 

by  Richard  Doddridge  Blackmore,  read  by 
Milton  Metz,  16R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

■  This  thrilling  romance,  set  in  Devonshire 
on  the  southwest  coast  of  England,  has  been 
popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  since  it 
was  first  published  in  1869.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  robber  Doones,  a  band  of  aristocratic  out¬ 
laws  who  have  been  wronged  by  the  Crown, 
and  of  the  beautiful,  innocent  Lorna.  The 
young  farmer  John  Ridd,  "plain  and  unlet¬ 
tered”  but  brave  and  strong,  falls  in  love 
with  Lorna  and  protects  her  from  the  fierce 
men  among  whom  she  lives.  Part  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  concerned  with  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  abortive  rebellion  against  the  newly 
installed  king,  James  II. 


MARIA  TB  2050 

by  Jorge  Isaacs,  read  by  Emilio  de  Torre, 
10R.  AFB 

■  Set  in  Colombia’s  Cauca  Valley,  this  roman¬ 
tic  idyll  describes  the  ill-starred  love  affair 
between  Maria  and  her  cousin  Efrain.  (Span¬ 
ish  language.) 

MURDER  FANTASTICAL  TB  1984 

by  Patricia  Moyes,  read  by  Michael  C.  Laur¬ 
ence,  7R.  AFB 

■  Summoned  to  a  village  in  the  Fen  country 
of  England  to  investigate  a  murder,  Henry 
Tibbett  becomes  involved  with  the  eccentric 
Manciples,  a  family  of  fascinating  individ¬ 
uals.  A  clarinet-playing  bishop,  retired  from 
mission  work  in  Africa;  the  chief  of  the  local 
atomic  research  station  and  his  wife,  a  nat¬ 
uralist;  enchanting  young  Maud  who  shines 
in  physics;  and  Major  Manciple  of  the  Grange 
— all  figure  in  this  witty,  intelligent  mystery. 
It  takes  a  book  of  Homer,  secret  files  from 
the  British  Government,  and  a  letter  from  a 
long-dead  physician  to  accomplish  the  final 
solution  of  the  puzzle. 

THE  PLAYBOY  BOOK  OF  HORROR  AND  THE 
SUPERNATURAL  TB  1986 

selected  by  the  editors,  read  by  Leon  Janney, 
10R.  AFB 

■  The  stories  in  this  collection  were  written 
for  modern  readers  by  masters  of  the  shud- 
dery  and  the  gruesome — Robert  Bloch,  John 
Christopher,  Ray  Bradbury,  and  John  Collier, 
to  name  a  few.  Demons,  warlocks,  the  Devil, 
and  hell  itself  figure  in  some  of  the  tales; 
some  are  Gothic  and  others  are  quite  realis¬ 
tic.  All  are  calculated  to  fill  the  reader  with 
delicious  dread  and  to  do  it  with  maximum 
shock. 
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SOMETHING  WRONG  TB  1983 

by  Elizabeth  Linington,  read  by  Merrill  Joels, 
5R.  AFB 

■  A  novel  of  police  procedure,  as  practiced 
in  Los  Angeles  by  Sergeant  Maddox  and  his 
associates,  D’Arcy,  Rodriguez,  and  Susan 
Carstairs.  Of  the  several  cases  which  simul¬ 
taneously  engage  them,  the  complete  dis¬ 
appearance  of  a  baby  from  its  carriage  is  the 
most  baffling. 


TALES  OF  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  TB  1990 

by  James  Albert  Michener,  read  by  Chet  Lon¬ 
don,  11R.  AFB 

■  A  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  which  was  the  basis 
for  the  musical,  “South  Pacific.”  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  sketches  which  describe  the  strain 
and  the  boredom,  the  careful  planning  and 
heroic  action,  the  color  and  beauty  of  the 
islands,  and  all  that  made  up  life  for  Navy 
personnel  in  the  Pacific  during  the  critical 
days  of  World  War  II. 


TIME  FOR  OUTRAGE  TB  1950 

by  Amelia  Bean,  read  by  Buckley  Kozlow, 
12R.  AFB 

■  The  locale  of  this  strong  novel  is  Lincoln 
County,  New  Mexico,  during  the  late  1870's. 
Young  Luke  Pender,  a  Texan,  works  as  a 
wrangler  for  an  English  rancher  who  is  mur¬ 
dered  by  men  in  the  pay  of  the  local  sheriff. 
When  the  Army  sides  with  the  corrupt  of¬ 
ficials  against  honest  citizens,  there  is  a 
small  but  bloody  war.  The  book  gives  a  good 
picture  of  life  in  the  Old  Southwest  and  the 
anarchy  that  results  when  lawmen  disobey 
the  law.  Love  interest  is  furnished  by  Luke's 
romance  with  an  orphaned  Spanish  girl. 
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TO  BE  A  MAN  TB  1922 

by  William  Decker,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  5R. 
APH 

■  Roscoe  Banks  typifies  the  oldtime  roaming 
cowhand  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  As  a  boy 
he  decided  to  be  the  kind  of  man  his  dead 
father  had  been — a  man  of  integrity,  loyalty, 
courage,  and  honor.  His  dangerous,  hard, 
and  lonely  life  includes  bronco  busting,  pen¬ 
ning  wild  horses  in  Nevada,  roping  wild  cows 
in  Texas,  vengeance  on  the  Montana  range- 
land,  and  many  other  aspects  of  the  changing 
cattle  industry  from  the  1890’s  on.  His  story 
is  history  thinly  disguised  as  a  novel. 

TREASURE  ISLAND  TB  2019 

by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  read  by  Norman 
Rose,  5R.  AFB  (Re-issue) 

■  This  romantic  18th-century  adventure 
story  of  pirates  and  buried  treasure  has  a 
wide  appeal  for  young  people  and  adults.  The 
boy  Jim  Hawkins,  after  meeting  Pew,  the  sin¬ 
ister  blind  beggar,  accompanies  Dr.  Livesay 
and  Squire  Trelawney  on  a  voyage  to  find  the 
gold.  A  mutiny  led  by  Long  John  Silver,  a  one- 
legged  man  with  a  tame  parrot,  precipitates 
them  into  danger,  but  they  are  equal  to  all 
challenges  and  carry  the  adventure  to  a  tri¬ 
umphant  conclusion. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  TIME  TB  1952 

by  Gregory  Wilson,  read  by  House  Jameson, 
11R.  AFB 

■  The  story  of  Doug  Emerson,  son  of  a  coun¬ 
try  preacher,  who  returns  to  the  Tennessee 
mountains  to  help  other  young  people.  His 
wife,  the  girl  he  had  loved  at  college,  is  by  his 
side  during  his  first  difficult  try  at  teaching 
in  the  notorious  Hoke’s  Hollow  school,  his 
work  with  the  TVA,  and  a  spiritual  crisis  which 
threatens  his  faith.  There  is  a  strong  sense 
of  life  in  this  honest,  authentic-sounding 
story,  with  a  full  measure  of  the  folk  wisdom 
of  the  mountaineers. 


VANISHED  TB  2057 

by  Fletcher  Knebel,  read  by  Staats  Cotsworth, 
10R.  AFB 

■  A  suspenseful  novel  of  high-level  govern¬ 
ment  intrigue,  the  plot  of  which  turns  on  the 
disappearance  of  a  prominent  Washington 
lawyer,  a  close  friend  and  adviser  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  The  fast  action,  familiarity  with  the 
Washington  scene,  and  episodes  involving 
the  FBI  and  the  CIA  ensure  the  popularity 
of  the  story. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  WORLDS  TB  1932 

by  Herbert  George  Wells,  read  by  John  Seitz, 
5R.  APH 

■  The  Martians,  a  loathsome  though  highly 
organized  race,  invade  England  and  by  use 
of  their  superior  weapons  subdue  and  prey 
on  the  people. 

WHERE  SHE  BRUSHED  HER  HAIR,  AND 
OTHER  STORIES  TB  1963 

by  Max  Steele,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  5R.  AFB 

■  The  skillful  touch  of  a  sensitive  and  expe¬ 
rienced  writer  is  apparent  in  these  13  stories, 
drawn  from  magazines  of  quality.  Like  a  good 
painter,  the  author  knows  what  details  to 
leave  out  and  how  to  suggest  without  specify¬ 
ing.  Fantasy,  symbol,  and  allegory  are  implied 
in  realistic  depictions  of  children,  women, 
and  men. 

WINESBURG,  OHIO  TB  1998 

by  Sherwood  Anderson,  read  by  House  Jame¬ 
son,  5R.  AFB 

■  The  revolt  of  the  ’30’s  against  the  medioc¬ 
rity  of  small-town  life  and  in  favor  of  realism 
was  inaugurated  by  these  sketches  of  a  Mid¬ 
western  community,  written  in  a  style  that  is 
often  involved  and  obscure.  Anderson  was 
one  of  the  first  to  use  the  unconscious  and 
the  psychology  of  sex,  and  he  came  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
American  writers  of  his  day. 


JUVENILE  NONFICTION 

PECOS  BILL,  THE  GREATEST  COWBOY  OF 
ALL  TIMES  TB  1976 

by  James  Cloyd  Bowman,  read  by  Jim  Van 
Sickle,  5R.  APH 

■  The  hero  of  this  tall  tale  was  lost  as  a  baby 
near  the  Pecos  River.  Adopted  by  coyotes,  he 
eventually  became  the  talk  of  the  country 
with  his  strength,  prowess,  and  unbelievable 
feats  on  his  horse,  Widow  Maker.  Grades  6-9. 


JUVENILE  FICTION 

THE  CITY  OF  GOLD  AND  LEAD  TB  1940 

by  John  Christopher,  read  by  Andy  Chappell, 
4R.  APH 

■  In  this  sequel  to  ‘The  White  Mountains,” 
Will  Parker  and  Fritz  Eger,  teen-age  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  small  group  of  free  men  determined 
to  overthrow  the  Tripods,  undertake  a  dan¬ 
gerous  espionage  mission  to  the  City  of  Gold 
and  Lead,  where  the  Tripods  live.  The  boys 
become  favored  slaves  by  excelling  in  athletic 
contests,  and  Will’s  friendship  with  his  Mas¬ 
ter  reveals  to  him  the  source  of  the  Tripods’ 
power  over  men;  it  is  also  Will’s  undoing,  be¬ 
cause  he  kills  his  Master  in  self-protection 
and  has  to  escape  from  the  city.  For  grades 
5-8.  (In  container  with:  The  White  Mountains 
by  Christopher.) 
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EDIE  ON  THE  WARPATH  TB  1946 

by  Elizabeth  Choate  Spykman,  read  by  Mitzi 
Friedlander,  4R.  APH 

■  Edie,  rebelling  against  restrictions  placed 
on  her  for  being  a  girl  and  resenting  her 
brother’s  attitude  of  superiority,  declares  war 
on  men.  For  grades  5-7. 

THE  LITTLE  SILVER  HOUSE  TB  1944 

by  Jennie  Dorothea  Lindquist,  read  by  Mitzi 
Friedlander,  3R.  APH 

■  During  her  mother’s  illness,  Nancy  Bruce 
lives  with  her  grandparents.  One  night  dur¬ 
ing  Christmas  they  glimpse  a  little  country 
house  silvered  by  moonlight,  which  they  dis¬ 
cover  has  an  interesting  history.  Nancy’s 
most  exciting  surprise  on  Christmas  Day  is 
some  news  about  someone  who  is  going  to 
live  in  the  little  house.  For  grades  3-5. 

THE  PEEP-LARSSONS  GO  SAILING  TB  1948 

by  Edith  Unnerstad,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell, 
4R.  APH 

■  The  Larsson  brothers  and  sisters,  com¬ 
pletely  on  their  own,  take  an  exciting,  month¬ 
long  sailboat  trip  through  the  Swedish  archi¬ 
pelago.  They  have  a  vacation  that  is  as  hilar¬ 
ious  and  eventful  as  six  children  and  a  cat 
can  make  it.  For  grades  4-6. 


TARAN  WANDERER  TB  1973 

by  Lloyd  Alexander,  read  by  John  Seitz,  5R. 
APH 

■  Taran  leaves  his  home  and  travels  through 
the  land  of  Prydain  searching  for  his  identity 
so  that  he  may  marry  the  princess  he  loves. 
Along  the  way  he  learns  that  men  are  a  com¬ 
bination  of  good  and  bad,  weakness  and 
strength.  What  he  discovers  about  his  own 
capacities  enables  him  to  understand  the 
truth  about  himself  when  he  finally  confronts 
the  mirror  of  Llunet.  For  grades  5-8. 


THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS  TB  1940 

by  John  Christopher,  read  by  Andy  Chappell, 
4R.  APH 

■  In  this  tale  of  the  21st  century  all  human 
life  and  thought  are  controlled  by  the  Tri¬ 
pods,  mechanized  steel  creatures  who  exert 
control  through  metallic  discs  placed  in  the 
skulls  of  14-year-old  children.  To  escape  this 
fate,  Will  Parker  and  two  friends  begin  a  dan¬ 
gerous  journey  to  the  White  Mountains  where 
men  can  live  primitively  but  free.  For  grades 
5-8.  (In  container  with:  The  City  of  Gold  and 
Lead  by  Christopher.) 


Juvenile  titles  re-issued 


A  number  of  popular  books  for  younger  readers 
have  been  re-issued  for  increased  distribution  to 
the  Regional  Libraries.  If  you  have  been  on  a  wait¬ 
ing  list  for  any  of  these  or  have  ordered  them  in 
vain,  now  is  the  time  to  re-order.  All  of  these  titles 
are  annotated  in  the  catalog,  “For  Younger  Readers, 
Braille  and  Talking  Books,  1966-1967.” 
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NONFICTION 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  TB  1482 

by  James  H.  Daugherty,  4R. 

AMOS  FORTUNE,  FREE  MAN  TB  1458 

by  Elizabeth  Yates,  3R. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  TB  1483 

by  Clara  I.  Judson,  4R. 

A  CHILD’S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES  TB  1125 

by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  1R. 

FAIRY  TALES  TB  1025 

by  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  7R. 

FAVORITE  FAIRY  TALES  TOLD  IN  ITALY 

by  Virginia  Haviland,  1R.  TB  1088 

FAVORITE  FAIRY  TALES  TOLD  IN  POLAND 

by  Virginia  Haviland,  1R.  TB  1088 

FAVORITE  FAIRY  TALES  TOLD  IN  SCOT¬ 
LAND  TB  1088 

by  Virginia  Haviland,  1R. 

FAVORITE  FAIRY  TALES  TOLD  IN  SPAIN 

by  Virginia  Haviland,  1R.  TB  1088 

GAELIC  GHOSTS  TB  1075 

by  Sorche  Nic  Leodhas,  2R. 

THE  GOLDEN  CRANE  TB  1075 

by  Tohr  Yamaguchi,  1R. 

MR.  JUSTICE  HOLMES  TB  1486 

by  Clara  I.  Judson,  4R. 

THE  REAL  MOTHER  GOOSE,  2R.  TB  1122 

THE  STORY  OF  KING  ARTHUR  AND  HIS 
KNIGHTS  TB  1435 

by  Howard  Pyle,  9R. 

SUNG  UNDER  THE  SILVER  UMBRELLA 

TB  1122 

by  Association  for  Childhood  Education,  2R. 

THIRTEEN  DANISH  TALES,  RETOLD  TB  1075 

by  Mary  Cottam  Hatch,  2R. 

THE  WORLD  OF  CHRISTOPHER  ROBIN 

by  A.  A.  Milne,  2R.  TB  1125 

THE  WORLD  OF  COLUMBUS  AND  SONS 

by  Genevieve  Foster,  9R.  TB  1363 


FICTION 

ADVENTURES  OF  DON  QUIXOTE  TB  1361 

by  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  4R. 

THE  ANIMAL  FAMILY  TB  1559 

by  Randall  Jarrell,  2R. 

ANNE  OF  GREEN  GABLES  TB  1034 

by  Lucy  Maud  Montgomery,  8R. 

THE  BEE-MAN  OF  ORN  TB  1559 

By  Frank  Richard  Stockton,  V2R. 

DR.  SEUSS’S  NONSENSE  TALES  TB  1121 

by  Theodor  Seuss  Geisel,  1R. 

FOUR  TALL  TALES  TB  1326 

by  various  authors,  1R. 

THE  GRIFFIN  AND  THE  MINOR  CANON 

by  Frank  Richard  Stockton,  V2R.  TB  1559 

HENRY  AND  BEEZUS  TB  1014 

by  Beverly  Cleary,  2R. 

HENRY  AND  RIBSY  TB  1014 

by  Beverly  Cleary,  2R. 

THE  LAND  OF  FORGOTTEN  BEASTS  TB  1559 

by  Barbara  Wersba,  1R. 

LITTLE  POEMS  AND  STORIES  FOR  YOUNGER 


READERS,  3R.  TB  1117 

MAKE-BELIEVE  STORIES,  6R.  TB  1124 

THE  MIDDLE  MOFFAT  TB  1022 

by  Eleanor  Estes,  4R. 

THE  MOFFATS  TB  1022 

by  Eleanor  Estes,  3R. 

THE  MOUSE  AND  THE  MOTORCYCLE 

by  Beverly  Cleary,  2R.  TB  1326 

PIPPI  GOES  ON  BOARD  TB  1023 

by  Astrid  Lindgren,  2R. 

PIPPI  LONGSTOCKING  TB  1023 

by  Astrid  Lindgren,  2R. 

RABBIT  HILL  TB  1358 


by  Robert  Lawson,  2R. 
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THE  RUMPTYDOOLERS 

by  Ester  Wier,  3R. 

TB  1380 

TONY  OF  THE  GHOST  TOWNS 

by  Marie  Halun  Bloch,  2R. 

TB 

1380 

THE  STEEL  FLEA 

by  Nikolai  Semenovich  Leskov, 

TB  1075 

3/4R. 

THE  TOUGH  WINTER 

by  Robert  Lawson,  2R. 

TB 

1358 

TEN  STORIES  FOR  THE  YOUNGEST,  1R. 

TB  1121 

A  TUNE  FOR  THE  TOWPATH 

by  Jane  Flory,  3R. 

TB 

1379 

A  TIME  FOR  TENDERNESS 

by  Betty  Cavanna,  4R. 

TB  1033 

THE  WORLD  OF  POOH 

by  A.  A.  Milne,  4R. 

TB  1359 

Tape  recordings 

The  following  books  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  loan  from  your  own  Regional  Library.  All 
of  these  books  are  recorded  at  3%  i.p.s.,  dual  track 
on  7-inch  reels  of  1800-foot  mylar  tape. 

Tapes  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own 
or  have  access  to  tape  recorders.  The  number  fol¬ 
lowing  each  title  is  the  order  number. 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  AMERICA  MT  3578 

by  John  Ely  Bruchard,  6  reels 

■  The  authors  have  synthesized  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  knowledge,  and  their  book  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  weight  of  scholarly  detail,  chron¬ 
ological  range,  and  catholicity  of  taste. 

BLACK  MAN’S  AMERICA  MT  2827 

by  Simeon  Booker,  3  reels 

■  Published  in  1964,  this  book  reviews  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  what  it  was  like  to 
be  a  Negro  reporter  at  the  White  House.  Al¬ 
though  he  is  not  strong  in  his  analysis  of 
social,  economic,  and  political  change,  the 
author  is  effective  in  making  judgments 
based  on  observable  facts. 

A  FAR  COUNTRY  MT  3334 

by  Henry  Denker,  1  reel 

■  Sigmund  Freud  in  his  early  days  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure  of  this  moving  play.  It  shows  graph¬ 
ically  how,  in  treating  a  young  woman  vic¬ 
tim  of  hysteria,  he  conceived  his  theory  that 
physical  disability  can  have  emotional  origins. 
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LOST  CITIES  MT  3341 

by  Leonard  Cottrell,  3  reels 

■  A  description  of  some  of  the  ancient  cities 
that  have  become  known  to  us  through  the 
work  of  archaeologists  in  the  last  one  hun¬ 
dred  years.  It  is  a  very  entertaining,  well- 
documented  book. 


MADAME  BOVARY  MT  2982 

by  Gustave  Flaubert,  6  reels 

■  Recorded  in  French  by  a  former  professor 
at  the  Sorbonne,  this  novel  recounts  the  life 
of  Emma  Bovary.  Unhappy  in  her  marriage 
to  a  good-hearted  but  stupid  village  doctor, 
Emma  finds  her  pathetic  dreams  of  roman¬ 
tic  love  unfulfilled.  Flaubert’s  subject,  the 
life  of  a  very  ordinary  woman,  and  his  tech¬ 
nique,  the  amassing  of  precise  detail,  make 
“Madame  Bovary”  one  of  the  most  important 
works  in  the  development  of  the  novel. 


NONSENSE  NOVELS  MT  2685 

by  Stephen  Butler  Leacock,  2  reels 

■  Literary  horseplay  at  its  best  is  found  in 
these  burlesques  of  types  of  novels.  No  one 
writer  is  parodied,  but  instead,  sea  stories, 
detective  stories,  feminine  diaries,  tales  of 
the  supernatural,  and  success  stories  are 
caricatured  by  this  fanciful  humorist. 


PARADISE  LOST  MT  3353 

by  John  Milton,  4  reels 

■  The  blind  poet  of  the  late  Renaissance 
sings  his  epic  poem:  “Of  man’s  first  disobe¬ 
dience  and  the  fruit/Of  that  forbidden  tree 
whose  mortal  taste/Brought  death  into  the 
world,  and  all  our  woe/With  loss  of  Eden.” 
This  recording  includes  the  glosses  and 
footnotes  from  the  Merritt  Hughes  edition, 
which  help  explain  vocabulary,  customs,  and 
thought. 

THE  PRAIRIE,  A  TALE  MT  2516 

by  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  6  reels 

■  The  last  of  the  Leatherstocking  tales, 
which  include  “The  Deerslayer,”  “The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans,”  “The  Pathfinder,”  and 
“The  Pioneers.”  Published  in  1827,  this 
work  describes  the  last  days  of  Natty  Bumppo 
(also  known  as  Hawkeye  and  Leatherstock¬ 
ing),  who  has  been  driven  westward  to  the 
prairie  by  the  advance  of  civilization. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  PLANE  IS  MISSING 

by  Robert  J.  Serling,  4  reels  MT  3699 

■  A  plausible  suspense  story  of  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
arranged  a  much-needed  vacation  at  Palm 

:  Springs,  but  the  plane  crashes  en  route,  with 
no  survivors.  When  it  is  learned  that  the 
!  Chief  Executive  was  not  on  the  plane,  the 
machinery  of  government  stalls  while  an  in¬ 
decisive  Vice  President  hesitates  on  the 
brink  of  disastrous  action.  The  aviation  de¬ 
tail  and  the  intimate  glimpse  of  official  Wash- 
S  ington  make  absorbing,  entertaining  reading. 

|  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN  MT  2655 

by  Edwin  0.  Reischauer,  5  reels 

■  The  former  ambassador  to  Japan  presents 
a  study  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  before  and  after  the  occupation, 
based  on  an  examination  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  Japanese  life,  including  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  conditions. 
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True  (monthly) 

All  talking  book  magazines  are  available  through 
the  Regional  Libraries;  those  marked  with  one  or 
more  asterisks  are  also  available  on  a  personal  sub¬ 
scription  basis.  For  more  information,  including 
rates,  write  to  the  publisher  indicated. 

"‘American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1839 
Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40206. 

*  *  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10011. 

***Choice  Magazine  Listening,  201  Channel  Drive, 
Port  Washington,  New  York  11050. 

<  TAPE  MAGAZINES 

Foreign  Affairs  (quarterly) 

Galaxy  (bi-monthly) 

High  Fidelity  (monthly) 

Mel’s  Journal  (quarterly) 

Musical  Quarterly  (quarterly) 

Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal  (monthly,  Oct. -May) 
QST  (monthly) 

Social  Work  (quarterly) 

The  Writer  (monthly) 


Call  your  Public  Libraiy  for  More  Information  about  Books  in  this  Issue  295 


2006  Our  Hearts  Were  Young  and  Gay 
tCD  2013  All  for  One 
ea  2014  An  American  Tragedy 
tea  2016  The  Peabody  Sisters  of  Salem 
tea  2018  Good  Morning,  Miss  Dove 
Good-Bye  Mr.  Chips 
ea  2019  Treasure  Island 
ea  2020  Mockridge,  You’re  Slipping! 
ea  2021  Lecturing  for  Profit 
ea  2049  Don  Segundo  Sombra 

□  2050  Maria 

ea  2051  Breve  Historia  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  de  America 
O  2057  Vanished 

□  2059  Stop-time 
ea  2060  Procession 

□  2062  A  Continuing  Journey 
ea  2063  The  Star  Lovers 

CZ]  2064  The  New  Way  To  Live  With  Dia¬ 
betes 

ea  2065  Endless  Night 
ea  2098  Doha  Barbara 


B  TALKING  BOOKS 

LISTED  WITH  ARTICLES 

ea  170  The  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas 
ea  175  The  Plainsmen 
ea  321  The  Wizard  of  Oz 
ea  354  Pro  Football 
ea  437  African  Traveler 
ea  446  Aviation  and  Space  Medicine 
1=1  773  Jack  London 
CU  931  Space,  The  New  Frontier 
ea  955  Lost  World  of  Quintana  Roo 
ea  1039  Wandering  Through  Winter 
ea  1071  Exploring  With  the  Bartrams 
ea  1150  Red  Letter  Days 
ea  1174  Wagon  Scout 


□  1178  The  New  Noah 
Q  1200  Jazz  Country 

□  1321  Christmas  Stories 

□  1331  Mr.  Clemens  and  Mark  Twain 

□  1360  Star  Rangers 

ea  1361  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote 
O  1457  Worlds  Without  End 
ea  1484  Lost  Worlds 

□  1505  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonder¬ 

land 

□  1515  Your  Freedoms:  The  Bill  of  Rights 
ea  1518  Just  So  Stories 

1666  Everest  Diary 
^  1696  The  Broken  Seal 


c 

^  TAPE  RECORDINGS 

^ — 1  MT  2516  The  Prairie 
ea  MT  2655  The  U.S.  and  Japan 

—  MT  2685  Nonsense  Novels 

—  MT  2827  Black  Man’s  America 
MT  2982  Madame  Bovary 

1  MT  3334  A  Far  Country 
t — 1  MT  3341  Lost  Cities 
ea  MT  3353  Paradise  Lost 
CTU  MT  3578  Architecture  of  America 
MT  3699  The  President’s  Plane  Is 
Missing 


D  RECORDED  MAGAZINES 


SOUNDSHEET 


DO  NOT  BEND 


ORDER  FORM  INSTRUCTIONS: 

Carefully  check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow  (be  sure  your  check 
marks  do  not  run  over  into  other  boxes). 


An  NEW  TALKING  BOOKS  and  TALKING  BOOKS  LISTED 
“13  WITH  ARTICLES.  The  order  number  before  each  title  is 
the  talking  book  number.  For  additional  titles  consult  your  catalog 
of  talking  books,  1962-63,  1964-65,  and  1966-67. 


CTAPE  RECORDINGS.  Tape  recordings  are  available  only  to  bor¬ 
rowers  who  own  or  have  access  to  a  tape  recorder.  For  addi¬ 
tional  titles  consult  your  catalog  of  books  on  magnetic  tape. 

D  RECORDED  MAGAZINES.  In  the  space  provided  list  the  title  of 
any  magazine  that  you  are  not  already  receiving.  For  a  complete 
list  of  magazines  available  (recorded  on  talking  book  records  at  16% 
rpm  and  on  tape  at  3%  ips),  please  consult  the  list  on  page  295. 


PLEASE  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  ON  YOUR  ORDER 
FORM  AND  SEND  IT  TO  YOUR  REGIONAL  LIBRARY. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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